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CHAPTER XXIX 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 




I 


PRELIMINARY 

HAVE already discussed, under the title of the "Social 
_ Character of War/" the vengeance inflicted by a man and 
his people upon anyone who had done him an injury and the 
people of the culprit. The subject now; to be considered is 

E rimarily the formal administration of justice by persons or 
odies of persons whose office it was to perform the duty, 
though I shall also refer to punishments that were adopted 
for certain offences, even though they did not follow formal 
trials. In some of the islands mere seems to have been little 
or no organized system of justice, especially as regards offences 
committed against persons not belonging to the aristocracy, the 
general bulk of the people being to some extent left to fight 
out their own quarrels. Concerning the punishments con¬ 
sidered to be appropriate for specific offences, it is sometimes 
difficult, and indeed impossible, to determine whether writers 
are referring to those inflicted by a qualified person or court, 
or to those which public opinion recognized as a fitting retribu¬ 
tion to be dealt by the aggrieved person or persons themselves. 
In this respect there may be some confusion in my introduction 
of some statements as to punishments into this or the other 
chapter. 

The penalties generally adopted in the various islands for 
adultery and other sexual offences may be mentioned inci¬ 
dentally now and then, but will not be regarded as forming 
any part of the present subject matter, unless, at all events, 
they appear to have been inflicted by order of a tribunal, and 
not merely by the aggrieved parties. Writers give for some of 
the islands more or less detailed graduated scales of punish¬ 
ment for various sexual offences; so the subject is more suitable 
for consideration in connection with sexual and matrimonial 
matters, with which I hope to deal at a later date. 

I have in my investigations and in writing this book been 
under the difficulty' of trying to discriminate between customs 
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2 ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

that may be regarded as truly native in character, and such as 
may have had their origin in the influence of government 
officials, missionaries, and others. Changes of this sort may 
be suspected in matters of government, and in none more so 
than in those relating to the forms of administration of justice, 
and particularly the punishments inflicted for the various 
offences. We must recognize the possibility', and in some 
cases the strong probability, that some of the forms of punish' 
ment of which writers tell us were not quite those of the early 
days prior to the beginning of European influence. 


SAMOA 

In Samoa punishment for an offence was to a very large 
extent left to the injured person or persons. Several wTiters 
assert this, or make statements which indicate that it was so 1 . 
As regards judicial punishment, it would seem that the head 
of the family had some jurisdiction within his own family, 
Stuebel gives an account of a rape by a young man, apparently 
a member of a consanguine family occupying a village, upon 
a girl of what appears to have been of the same family, and the 
account says that, on complaint being made to the head of the 
family, he ordered that the offender should be very severely 
beaten if he attempted to do it again*. Walpole says that each 
family generally had its orator, who arranged its disputes, and 
pleaded its cause, and each rill age had an orator who acted as 
magistrate and adjudicated, though an appeal might be made to 
the fono*, I do not know in what sense Walpole uses the terms 
"family” and "village,” but we may, I think, assume that he 
regards the former as being a section of the latter; and as w T e 
have seen that the orators at fono were heads of families or other 
social groups, we arc led to the conclusion that the head of 
what he calls a family, or a village, was its official magistrate, 
subject, in the latter case — the group referred to there being 
large enough to have a fono — to an appeal to the fono. 

Ella says that the principal duties of a chief consisted in 
administering municipal laws, settling disputes, punishing 
transgressors, and other matters which he mentions 1 . He says 
on another page, that, though the chiefs acted as magistrates 

1 Wilkes, vot II, p. 150. Hood, p. 133. Von Billow, Givbut, vol. mix, p. 193. 
Kramer, SJ, vol. it, p. 96, Stuebel, p, 133. Ella, A.A.A.S. vol. iv, p. 611. 

* Stuebel, p. 139. 1 Walpole, vol. 11, p, 355, 

* Ella, A.A.A.S. vol. iv, p, 631. 
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and judges, as well as councillors and law-makers, their author¬ 
ity was little more than nominal, and it was a difficult matter 
to maintain their laws or impose punishment for offences; a 
spirit of democracy had always characterized the Samoan 
people 1 . Elloy says that the authority of the chiefs was only 
shown when certain thefts or notorious crimes, such as adultery, 
homicide, or grave insult to a chief had to be punished 2 . It 
must be borne in mind that the chiefs to whom these writers 
refer would, presumably, be heads of social groups, generally 
larger or more important than those whose magistrates were 
merely orators; so we have evidence of an extension to what 
seems to have been a higher circle of the system of jurisdiction 
to which Stuebel and Walpole refer, the underlying principle 
of which — magisterial powers of the head of the social group — 
i$ nut destroyed by any statements as to weakness of authority, 
either of the orator, from whose decision an appeal could be 
made, or of the chief. 

Passing now to the system of magisterial jurisdiction of the 
jono, Turner says that, if two families in a village district [I 
am using my terminology] quarrelled, and wished to light, the 
other heads of families and the chief stepped in and forbade 
it; and it was at the peril of either party to carry on the strife 
contrary to the decided voice of public opinion. Then again, 
just as in the individual village districts the chief and heads of 
families united in suppressing strife, so in the event of a dis¬ 
turbance between any two village districts of the district, the 
combined chiefs and heads of families of all the other village 
districts in the district united in forbidding it 3 . Ella says that 
public offenders were arraigned and their punishment adjudged 
at the fono 4 . According to von Bulow, disputes between the 
kindred of different families were adjusted by the assembly of 
the place, which punished the originator, or, if it thought fit, 
both parties. The assembly of the place, however, only inter¬ 
fered with disputes inside the same family in order to prevent 
excesses; such disputes referred to the name of the family [its 
headship], which was perhaps claimed by several members of 
the family at the same time, or to the landed property of the 
family 5 . Hubner says the authority, exercised by the chiefs 
and tulafaUy at a village or district assembly, which possessed 

1 Ibid. VQl, VI, p. 553. * A.PI>. vol. JU.IV, p, 368. 

* Turner, pp. 180*3. * Ella, AJi.A.S> vol. iv, p. 633, 

* Von 13 alow, Gtebut, vol. lui, p. 193, 
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both legislative and judicial powers, was never contested either 
in the village or the district 1 . Kramer, after referring to the 
system of punishment without trial by the aggrieved parties, 
says that though this was in the main the old bamoan method, 
there were a number of crimes, such as adultery or robbery of 
taro plantations, which were regarded as being so evil that the 
co-operation of a third partv often occurred in such cases, and 
as an illustration of this, he refers to punishment by the village 
council 2 . EUoy says that, if a quarrel arose between different 
villages, the principal persons of the governing village of the 
distnet intervened to make peace. If there was too much delay 
in hearing them, they brought the whole population: and as 
these had’to be received, the provisions were soon exhausted, 
and the quarrellers, having nothing more to pay to their 
advocates, had to come to an understand! ng 11 . Von Billow says 
that, though the Samoan had the right of private vengeance, 
this right expired as soon as the assembly of the place had 
punished the offender, or had accepted an atonement offered 
to it; and that he who avenged himself personally after this 
had been done incurred the penalty of being driven out of the 
place and having his house burnt down, his property devastated, 
and his plantations and pigs forfeited to the assembly 1 , 

Walpole appears to be the only writer who refers to the case 
of an adjudication by a single official being subject to an appeal 
to the /wig, so we cannot say to what extent it prevailed. Also 
there is no suggestion of the decision of a fono of a small area, 
such as a village, being the subject of a possible appeal to the 
fono of the larger area — say the village district. I draw attention 
to Elk’s use of the word “public," in speaking of the offender 
whose case came before the fono., and to von Billow’s statement 
that the assembly of a place only interfered with disputes inside 
the same family in order to prevent excesses, 1 may point out 
as to this that in general administrative work each area and 
sub^arca was self-governing; so that the internal affairs of, say, 
a village would presumably not be interfered with by the fono 
of the district in which that village was situate, except so far 
as it might be necessary' to do so for the purposes of the district 
as a whole. It is possible and seems likely, that a similar system 
prevailed in the administration of justice; that is, that a father’s 

1 Hubm-r, vol. O, p. 359- 11 Kramer, SJ , vol, it, p, 96. 

* A.PJ 1 . vol. xuv, p. 368. 

* Von BOW, Ghibut, vol. LX1X, p. 192 j cf. Ibid. vol. UOOQti, p, 376. 
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jurisdiction over the members of his domestic household would 
not be interfered with bv the village fono, unless it was thought 
necessary to do so for the safety and well-being of the tillage, 
and the fono of the village district would not interfere with the 
judicial decisions of the fono of the village, unless necessary 
for the village district - and so on. My suggestion is obviously 
speculative, but statements by Brown are consistent with it. 
He says that acts of oppression or cruelty by the head of a 
family, or haughty conduct of a chief, could not be punished; 
the only remedy for the oppressed person was to go away and 
live with another branch of the family 1 . On the other hand, 
offences against other villages were often visited with very 
severe punishment, because they might lead to war. There is 
an example of a youth who stole a canoe belonging to a man 
of another village, and who was found out. Ihe heads ot 
families of his village therefore bound him in the usual way, 
like a pig intended for killing and eating, carried him to the 
other village, and deposited him as a symbolic sacrifice in the 
malm there; and by this act of deep humiliation they appeased 

the anger which had been caused’. 

Brown seems to be the only writer who gives any account 
of the course of procedure of a fono in acting as a court of justice, 
and his account applies only to what he calls a village fono. He 
says that there was no recognized form of procedure, except that 
the accused was not allowed to be present, un ess he had a seat 
in the fono, in which case he might deny the charge, and wou d 
then be confronted by the accuser. Some speaker would 
describe the offence, and in case of punishment being decided 
on young men of the village would carry' out the sentence, as 
there were no regular officers appointed for the purpose. There 
were, however, generally one or two members of the fono who 
had the right of ‘‘ naming ” [I suppose this means deciding upon 
and not merely pronouncing] tne punishment . , , 

1 imagine that the verdict of the fono would often be based 
upon a consideration of evidence of guilt subnutted to it 
verbally; but the Samoans had other methods of arriving at a 
dccislo o. 

One method of detecting a thief was to send for a sacred 
object from the temple—a coconut-shell drinking cup, or conch 
shell, or two stones—and each of the suspected parties would 

' Brown, p. 261. An offending chief could, ho "^ er - ** deposwl 

* IbiJ. pp. 189 *9. P 188 ' 
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lay his hand on the object, and pray that the god would look 
upon him, and send swift destruction, if he had taken the thing 
which had been stolen, Under this ordeal the truth was rarely 
concealed, as they firmly believed that it would be death to 
touch the sacred object and tell a lie 1 ; indeed any one who 
became ill soon after he had taken an oath, was regarded with 
suspicion 3 . If the suspect, before swearing, laid a handful of 
grass upon the sacred object, his imprecation involved the 
death of all his family and the overgrowing of their habitation 
with grass 3 . As regards the use of a drinking cup, I may say 
that in one place a large wooden bowl [perhaps a kava bowl], 
decorated with white shells, and regarded as sacred to the great 
god Moso, was used by' priests in praying to him to punish 
thieves and other offenders with sudden death 1 , and in another 
place a bowl was the “ image ” [I am sure he only means emblem] 
of the god Tangaroa 6 . The object used in any village or district 
would probably be something associated with a god who was 
worshipped there* Another method w as for the suspected person 
to dig a hole in the ground, the idea involved being that he should 
die and be buried, if he had committed the offence charged 
against him; or he would touch his eye or pretend to cut himself 
with a knife, thereby indicating a punishment of blindness ora 
violent death* 5 . A person being suspected of not telling the truth 
[I do not gather that this refers to proceedings at a /two, or even 
to crime only], the person who doubted him would say " Shall 
Moso eat you?” and if he was being truthful he would reply 
“Moso may eat me”; this was sufficient to convince the most 
incredulous, but if the man dared not repeat the w r ords, it was 
safe to conclude that he had lied 7 . This would probably be in 
a place where Moso was the great god. Stuebel refers’to this 
method as having been used to settle a dispute 8 ; he also tells 
of a method of ascertaining which of two disputants was telling 
the truth by the spinning of a coconut, and observing to which 
of them its eye pointed when it fell 3 , Von Sulow says that the 
oath of an alleged thief was evidence of guilt or innocence 10 , 
which shows how implicitly the people believed in the divine 
punishment or magical disaster, that would fall upon a man 


1 Turner, p. ig, ftrwn. pp. afeS if» 

* Turner, p. 13*4. 4 Ibid. p m 36* 

4 Hmivn, pp. 268-iq. * Pritchard* p. 

* Sttttbci, p. 130. 

’ Cf. Kramer. 8 . 1 . vol, n p 

u Von Billow, Gloria, vol. Xxix, p + 193. 
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t Brmvn. p. 289. 
4 Ibid, p. 
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who swore falsely on a sacred object, in the name of a god, or 
with the symbolic actions to which I have referred. 

Sometimes all the members of a village would have to clear 
themselves by taking the oath 1 . At the time appointed, the 
chief men of the place would assemble in the f ale tele or big 
house, where, having sworn their own freedom from sin, they 
sat in solemn state, whilst the rest of the people of every sort 
and description filed before them, each in turn swearing his 
innocence. The system tvas usually successful in case of theft 
by a native from a native 4 . If all swore, and the culprit were 
still undiscovered, the chiefs wound up the proceedings by 
committing the case to the village god, and solemnly invoking 
him to mark out the culprit for speedy destruction 3 . Another 
method of discovering which of a number of persons had been 
guilty of theft is described by Stuebel. The chiefs and tulafaje 
being assembled, a kava vessel was brought, and each person 
had a small piece of cord in which a knot was tied, which he 
dipped into the kava, after which, the kava and knots being 
mingled together, the kava w as prepared and drunk. When a 
man’s kava was brought to him, he poured a little on the ground 
for the god, and pronounced a prayer that “this drink of kava 
shall reveal him who has stolen the thing/’ After that, if any 
man was bitten by a “ fish ” in the sea and died, or was bitten 
by an animal in the forest, or thrown down and wounded, or 
killed by a [falling?] tree, this was attributed to the miraculous 
power of the god 1 . Stuebel says the thief generally shrank 
from the consequences of his oath and confessed*. A somewhat 
similar account of this ceremony is given by Kramer®. I may 
say that the belief prevailed in parts of Polynesia that illness 
inflicted by the gods often took the form of knotting or twisting 
up of the internal organs; and it may be that the knotted cord 
was symbolic in this sense. 

Brown says that in disputed cases and judicial proceedings 
the oath was not taken by the accuser or by any of the witnesses, 
but only by the accused or suspected person or persons 7 . Else* 
where, however, he says that an accused person, or same witness 
[the italics are mine] might take an oath, and in those cases 
perjury was supposed to be punished by disease or death 8 . It is 
possible that he is, in this latter statement, referring to some 

1 Turner, pp. 183 tq, Brown, p. 268, 1 Churchward, p. 186, 

1 Turner, p. 184. 1 Sluebct, p. 130. 

* Ibid, p, 133. * Krimer, SJ. vol. 11, p. 49. 

1 Brown, p- 268. * /W. p. 289. 
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relative or friend of the accused who, perhaps in his absence, 
swore on his behalf. I presume that Brown’s statement that 
the accused was not allowed to be present at the trial referred 
only to the time of hearing the verbal evidence against him; he 
must have been there if he had to take the oath. 

Several writers deal with the different forms of offence and 
the punishments that were regarded as appropriate to each. 
The evidence shows that various alternative punishments might 
follow the same offence, and that various offences might be 
visited by the same punishment. An attempt to tabulate the 
matter would therefore be unsatisfactory and confusing; but I 
propose to refer to the different methods of punishment, 
indicating generally, so far as I can, the class or classes of 
cases in respect of which each is said commonly to have been 
inflicted. In doing this, I may, as already indicated, intro¬ 
duce evidence which really relates to private vengeance not 
following judicial proceedings, it being impossible in some 
cases to say what is the interpretation to be put upon the 
evidence. 

Stair divides the methods of punishment in Samoa into 
two classes, namely o le sola, destruction of houses, live 
stock and plantations, with, at times, the seizure of personal 
property and banishment, and o le tm , or personal punish¬ 
ment 1 . 

Stair gives an account of the mode of inflicting the punish¬ 
ment of o le sala, which, he says, was usually carried into effect 
immediately after the fono had decided upon it. The “leading 
men ** [which expression probably refers to the principal mem¬ 
bers of the fono] rising from the place of meeting, proceeded 
with their followers to the house of the family to be punished, 
and seated themselves down in front of it. One of them then 
addressed the head of the family, informing him of the decision, 
and that they had come to enforce it. After this one of the 
judicial party got up, and began to ring the family’s breadfruit 
, trees, so as to destroy the parts above the injured bark, leaving 
the stumps alive and uninjured, so that fresh shoots would 
spring from them, and they would again hear fruit after two 
or three seasons. This was the signal For resistance or submis¬ 
sion; and in the latter case the family would gather together 
some belongings and leave the house, which was then set on 
fire and destroyed. In the meantime the young men had been 

1 Stair, p. 91. 
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sent off to plunder the family’s plantations and catch and kill 
their pigs; and even the mats and household property were 
apparently confiscated, unless, as often happened, the family 
had heard of the sentence in time sufficient to enable them to 
remove these things to a place of safety. Whilst all these pro¬ 
ceedings were going on, the members of the /otto continued 
sitting in front of die house, quietly plaiting sinnet, chatting 
together and watching, apparently quite unconcerned. Finally 
the provisions which had been collected were cooked and eaten 
by the expelling party, who then returned to their homes. 
Sometimes banishment was not included in the sentence, and 
in that case the house would not be burned. When it was 
included, the family could only wander off in search of a home 
elsewhere. The period of banishment was not specified, except 
on very particular occasions; nor was the place of it. It was 
general!v considered sufficient to know that the banished 
people were on the*road, and they were free to take shelter 
where they liked provided they kept out of the village from 
which they had been expelled; sometimes, however, they were 
warned to remove to a distance. Should the banished part}' be 
influential, it sometimes happened that, they having acknow¬ 
ledged the power of their village by submitting quietly to 
punishment, some friend would suggest that the authority of 
the foija having been asserted and acknowledged, it was desir¬ 
able to recall the exiles, and so avoid the loss of strength to the 
village caused by their absence. If this was agreed upon, those 
who had decreed the punishment went in a body to the place 
where they were to be found, and invited them to return. 
Generally they consented to do this, but sometimes a banished 
family, eVen if asked to return, would remain away for years, 
or even permanently 1 . 

Von Biilow refers to the severe punishment of slaughtering 
all the offender’s pigs and devastation of his taro plantation, 
rendered still more severe by burning his house and driving 
him out of the place. He says a banished man sought admit¬ 
tance from the chief of, or relations in, a friendly clan (Stamm ); 
sometimes it would be an enemy chief or relations in an enemy 
clan, and in that case he might not return to his village. Any 
effort by a man to return uninvited was regarded as a challenge 
to war; it was necessary for the village that had banished him 
to fetch him, or the friendly village in which he had sought 

1 Ibid. pp. 91-4. 
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shelter might lead him back and beseech that he should again 
be admitted 1 . 

Stair, after referring to the power of the tulafale to depose 
and banish an obnoxious chief, and the many instances of this 
having been done to chiefs on account of their tyranny and 
oppression, says the obnoxious chiefs were always taken to 
Tutuila, the recognized place of banishment, and committed 
to the charge of the authorities of that island, who were advised 
of it beforehand, so that they might make the needful prepara¬ 
tions to receive the chief and his party. A great many of the 
chiefs and people of the district accompanied the exile or exiles 
to see that their sentence of deportation, and their punishment 
and degradation were duly carried out. When the party reached 
Tutuila, the prisoner was landed from his canoe, and had to 
run the gauntlet from the beach to the settlement to which he 
was taken, the inhabitants of the district forming two lines 
between wliieh he ran, and pelting him with stones, belabouring 
him with sticks, and subjecting him to other indignities, so that 
he was often severely injured, or even killed 2 . Ella also says 
that chiefs were occasionally deposed and sent to Tutuila 3 . 
Stair gives examples of cases in which chiefs of Savai'i, and 
even Utiarna were banished in this way to Tutuila 1 . 

It will be noticed that in Stair's account first above quoted 
he says it was generally considered sufficient to know that the 
banished people were on the road, they being free to take 
shelter where they liked, though sometimes they were warned 
to remove to a distance; whilst in the Tutuila banishments they 
were taken there. Probably the one only refers to ordinary 
cases, and the other to those of chiefs—perhaps chiefs of some 
importance—who had to be got well away. I have found no 
reference to any custom of sending banished persons adrift and 
alone in canoes. 

Stair says that the punishment of a /<? sal a was usually in¬ 
flicted by the whole available force of the district awarding it, 
and I assume that in this he is referring to punishment by the 
fono. Sometimes it was submitted to tamely, but at other times 
there was resistance, involving desperate encounters, and even 
genera] wars. The punishment was also inflicted sometimes by 
one family upon another, if the former was strong enough to 

» Von Billow, GWwf, vot. lxxxiii, p, 377, Cf. von BOlow. Globiu, vol, uu*, 


192 *9 

Stair. J,P,S, vol, tv, p. 1 [3. 1 I-lla, /I.^. 5 . vol, in, p. 597 

Stair, pp, 71 voL rtf, pp. 114 tq 
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do so; and, though this was irregular, it was connived at by 
the leading people of the community; but they would interfere, 
if excessive punishment was attempted 1 . 

According to von Biilow, the o le sala punishment, including 
banishment, was the penalty for insulting a chief*. The banish¬ 
ment of chiefs to Tutuila was evidently an imprtant matter, 
and the fear of it would enable a chiefs subjects to keep a 
check upon any inclination on his part to tyrannical treatment. 

♦ Von Biilow refers to banishment without formal trial in con¬ 
nection with murder, homicide and adultery'; and says that 
incorrigible repeated theft was punished in this way 3 . 

Death punishment was generally inflicted by the parties 
injured. Brown knew of only one instance of a man being 
executed by judicial decree for murder 1 . Stair also says 
that during his residence in Samoa only one such instance 
occurred. The victim was tied to a tree, the rope being fastened 
round his legs, and then wound slowly, but tightly, upwards, 
the criminal meanwhile shrieking fearfully, and beseeching his 
executioners to kill him with an axe and put him out of his 
misery. His crime had been a bad case of family murder, in 
which he had taken five or six lives, and the execution was 
only resolved upon after a long and anxious 11 native trial J - 
Stuebel refers to death punishment inflicted by tying to a tree 
as a recognized method®. Williams tells us of a case in which 
an influential chief, evidently of l uamasanga, being accused 
of an attempt to excite war, underwent a trial, which lasted 
three days, was found guilty and executed. He says : 11 1 suppose 
the authority in such cases to have been vested in Maiietoa and 
others”; and gives as his reason for this the subsequent visit of 
“ the whole tribe” to Maiietoa’s house, at which they prostrated 
themselves with all the signs of humility and degradation and 
were ultimately pardoned J . It is probable that this was a trial by 
fotio, but as we do not know what is implied by Williams's use 
of the words “and others’' we cannot say how that Jono was 
constituted. 

The following were the visible signs of humility and degrada¬ 
tion by which, according to Williams, these persons obtained 
pardon. Each of them brought a stick of firewood, a stone and 
some leaves* and on arriving in front of Maiietoa s house, they 

» Stair, p. pt. * Von Billow, Glabut, vol, xUK, p. 193. 1 

* Brown, p. l$i. * Stair, pp, 101 iq. 

* Sturbd, p. U&. T Williams, pp. S*9 *9- 
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held out this token of their submission. Williams says that in 
this way they were perhaps signifying that they were at the 
merc\ of the chjef, and had brought the materials by which 
■ f- cooked if he ordered it, or the act may have been 

intended simply to indicate that they were his slaves, to cook 
his food, and perform his servile work 1 . We have seen, in con- 
sidering the question of totemism,how propitiation for an offence 
against a god sometimes took the form of a mock symbolic sacri- 
?f the offender by cooking him in an oven, and I think that - 
Vir iliiams s first explanatmn may well be the correct one. This 
method of obtaming pardon is referred to by other writers*. 

1 he infliction of the death punishment seems to have been 
pccially the punishment for murder and grave political offences 
and we have had an example of its application following an 
attempt to bnng about war, & 

Jfir offen . ces ’ such according to Stair, theft, insulting 
travelling parties, preparing pitfalls, and taking the comb out 

womans head, were also the subjects of punish¬ 
ments, inflicted by the/ono, and carried out, immediately after 
?^ en hf p been pronounced, in the presence of the whole 
assembly, /° T SUch offencM as these there were punishments 

culnSf m thC foIlo . win £ cxam P Jes: compelling the 

^ 1C i scv f e , WOUnd f and bruises upon himself, by 

beatmg bs head and chest with a large stone, until the blood 

encrtetirT^’ 5“ cnfon * d ’ if ^ was ™t sufficiently 
hi™K? C V? y ° tberS " lth Uns P ann ff us c of a war dub; making 
riCTjSr P° lS0no ^ n»t, which produced swelling of 
the mouth and caused intense agony; or play at handball with 

anTfeTr fish ° r 3 prickJ >' *»-urchin; tying his hands 

£* f K 1 g T her> PdS f' ng 3 P° ,e trough them, carrying him 
to a public place, and placing him in the broiling sun, to be 

fe^miifhcrT 11 ' h ° U n- tf ^ t>ther t(> its Cerise heat; tying his 
feet together hoisting him up to the top of a tall coconut tree 

head”downwards, for many 
- rncr speaks of taking out the eyes, or biting off the 
nose and ears as a punishment for adultery. For other ofTences 
he mentions one or two of the penalties referred to by Stab’ 

Mah^ot*. ,h r f " llo ' vin Sj!y>ng the hands of the culpritbchind 
h.s back and marching hun along naked; carrying him tied up 


1 Will jams, p . 

r , Glabtu, 


1 Von Billow 
p. IJ 4 


vol. ueix. p. i93, And yol, Lkmu, p. 377. Smebel, 
pp. 95 t q. 
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and suspended from a pole, which according to Turner, was 
prickly 1 . Wilkes refers to some of these punishments, and 
speaks also of flogging 3 . Some writers refer to the substitution 
of fines for some of these punishments, but I should suspect 
that this was a relatively recent development; and Stair, after 
enumerating the forms of punishment, his statements as to 
which have appeared above, says that they “ have now mostly, 
if not entirely, become obsolete, and fines of pigs, property, 
etc., have taken their places” 3 . 

Other writers refer to and discuss this subject of punishment 4 ; 
some of them have been quoted by me in part, but I do not 
propose to prolong this chapter by introducing alt this material. 

TONGA 

In Tonga the king acted, according to West, as chief magis¬ 
trate, and was the ultimate court 0 ? appeal. His magisterial 
powers were, however, often delegated to the governors of the 
various groups of islands or great districts, and from them to 
inferior chiefs. No chief could interfere with the tenant of 
another; and if he desired revenge or justice, it could only be 
obtained through the legitimate lord, unless he chose to risk a 
contest 5 . Cook says that Tongatabu was divided into many 
districts {he learnt the names of thirty of them), each of which 
had its particular chief, who decided differences there, and the 
lower order of people had no property, nor safety of their 
persons, being at the will of the chiefs "to whom they respec¬ 
tively belonged *. According to the Duff missionaries, the minor 
chiefs had concurrent jurisdiction in their own sub-districts 7 ; 
the officers of state also maintained a sort of general jurisdic¬ 
tion 6 . Home says that the king [George] was the chief judge*. 

I think these scrappy statements may be interpreted as point¬ 
ing probably to a general system of what I may call graduated 
jurisdiction, the head of a small area—say a village or small 
district—being its official magistrate, dealing exclusively with 
his own people, but subject, perhaps, to the superior authority 
of the head of the larger area, of which his small area formed 
part, as to certain things—possibly those that affected the 
larger area as a whole, or its head chief. West’s “king” was 

1 Turner, pp. 179 tq. 1 Wilkes, voL ii t pp. 1431 jp, * p. 96. 

* Williams, p. 53®. Von Billow, Giobui, soL tJUX, pp> 192. sqq, J 5 . f r 

voL ci, pp. 96— ior. StuebeJ, pp. 12&, rjz-6* Stmuch, ZJM, vnl. xxiv ? p, 226. 

1 West, p. 162. 4 Coak. voj. v, p, 434. 

1 Wilson, p. 269, 1 Ibid, p. Bii, * Home, p. 637* 
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king George that is, the secular king or tmkanokubohr, the 
chiefs to whom he and other writers refer would be a graduated 
senes of chiefs, extending probably, in the very small and un- 
rniportant areas, to people who could not be called chiefs. If 
as I believe, social and local grouping were in Tonga, as thev 
evidently were in Samoa, and seem to have been widely in 
Polynesia coincident, then it would seem that the magistrate 
was usually the head of the social group. 

It will be noticed that the evidence refers only to the exercise 
ot autocratic magisterial authority by certain persons, and does 
not mention any exercise of deliberative jurisdiction by a fom 
We have seen that one of the purposes for which, acceding to 
Mariner, fono were held at frequent intervals, was to deliver 
lectures to persons w ho had offended; but the adoption of this 
practice does not justify an assumption that the people taking 
P , as councillors in fom would on these occasions be con- 
suited formally as such as to either the offence or its appro¬ 
priate harangue. If, however, I am right in thinking that the 
longan fom was a consultative body in dealing with civil 
questions, we may well suspect that it would be so, at all events 
to a certain extent, in dealing with crime. 

practice of swearing innocence pre vailed in the Tongan 
islands. Cook says that in Pongatabu, when anything had been 
stolen, and the thief could not be discovered, the people were 
aU assembled before the tuitonea ; his sacred bowl was filled 
with water, after which he washed his hands in it, and it was 
then cleaned. I hen all the people came forward, one by one 
and each of them touched the bowl in the same manner as 

tohS^wM? touched lus foot when they made obeisance 
to t?li' 1 t_Relieved that if the guilty person did this he 
would die on the spot, not by violence, but by the act of the 

! od ;“ th J "? an ' v “° h3 f committed the theft, not daring to 

Jntv | thC | 0rd< ? ' was oun , d out rhe us c of this bowl apparently 
involved a direct appeal to the divine power. Mariner refers 

to the use of a consecrated bowl," whilst kava was being mixed 
“ implement in the swearing by the chiefs ofHaapai 
and \avau of their allegiance to Fmau. They placed their 
hands on the bowl, and invoked the god Tui-fua-Bolotu to 
* v C b , 0Vv J wa f consecrated, praying him to punish them 
with untimely death, if they broke their vow; and Mariner says 
that the bowl was held consecrated, because it was only u^d 

* C( *k> vol, v, p. 354. 
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for making kava at ceremonies affecting that god. If a great 
chief took an oath he swore by the god, laying his hand on the 
bowl; if an inferior chief took an oath, he swore by his superior 
relation, who would be a greater chief, and laid his hands on 
the feet of the latter 1 . I do not say that the bowl to which 
Cook refers in connection with theft was the same as that 
mentioned by Mariner®, and indeed, if it were so, there would 
be discrepancies in the evidence as to the persons who might 
use it; but I think there was a similarity of the idea involved 
in both cases, based upon a belief that the bowl was associated 
with something divine, though the divine being in the case of 
the bowl used in connection with theft may have been the 
tuitonga himself. The same idea is disclosed by what took place 
at a trial held in 1886 when the alleged culprits had to take the 
oath of innocence on a bible, and he who swore falsely was 
stated to have died a few weeks afterwards 3 . 

Mariner says that a man guilty of theft, or any other crime, 
was regarded as having broken the taboo, and as'being in con¬ 
sequence specially liable to be bitten by sharks; so a suspected 
person was required to go into water infested by sharks, and if 
bitten, was believed to have been guilty 4 . 

Spinning of a coconut, a form of augury used in connection 
with illness, was also a method employed oy women to decide 
disputes in games 5 ; so it may have been used for criminal 
matters also. 

Turning now to the subject of punishment, Mariner, after 
giving an account of the fighting between Finau and his enemies, 
including the final struggle to retain his ascendency in the 
Haapai Islands, in which he was successful, refers to the punish¬ 
ments which he inflicted upon a number of chiefs and mat abide 
whom he had taken prisoner. These were in certain cases 
execution in a barbarous form; but the punishments to which 
I wish to draw attention were the following: putting them on 
board old and useless canoes, which were then scuttled and 
sunk; taking them three or four leagues out to sea, and then 
placing them* tied hand and foot, in old and leaky canoes, which 
would gradually sink 8 . Monfat also refers to the placing by 

1 Mariner, vol. i, p, 137 and nolr. Sc* also ienn faoa-kma in vocabulary 
in vol. 11. 

J tn [taker’s dictionary die term fa/amnga is given as meaning a small bow! 
idolatrousJy used by persons about the milonga and his tribe. 

■ Thomson, DJ*M. p. 309 flftfe. * Mariner, vol. jr, p, tB6. 

1 Ibid, p. 191. * Ibid, vol, 1, p, 85, 
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Finau of a surrendered chief into a rotten canoe, in which he 
only with great difficulty reached Tongatabu 1 , 

I have found no information as to punishments regarded as 
appropriate for specific crimes, except as regards adultery. 


SOCIETY ISLANDS 


In the Society Islands each chief administered justice in his 
own districtor, in case of his absence it was done by his 
governor-general 3 ; but the king was nominally the chief justice 
of his whole dominions 1 , and each chief was subject to the king, 
to whom his own subjects might appeal 6 . Disputes about 
property were referred to the chief*. An example is given of 
the over-riding authority of the king by J. R. Forster, who tells 
of an occasion on which the king of Huahine sent his chief 
attendant to the district of one of the chiefs with orders to 
apprehend certain thieves, and seize the goods which they had 
stolen, which was done, the delinquents being punished 7 . 
Tyerman and Bennet, speaking of cases of theft, say that wit¬ 
nesses were seldom called, the offenders generally acknow¬ 
ledging their misdeeds, and casting themselves on the justice 
of the court; and when sentence was pronounced the prisoner 
was usually asked if he agreed to it, and generally answered 
in the affirmative*. The officials referred to Dy writers as kings 
would probably be great head chiefs, such as the Fornaxes in 
northern Tahiti, the head chief of Papara in the Teva area, and 
the head chiefs of Ra*iatea and Huahine. 

It would seem, however, that the official system of adminis¬ 
tration of justice was put into motion in connection with 
offences against the chiefs rather than as between the people 
themselves. It is stated that justice was not enforced by any 
law or regularly administered, though a chief did sometimes 
punish his immediate dependents for faults committed against 
each other, or even the dependents of other chiefs, if the offence 
was committed in his district 9 ; that there was no regular code 
of laws, and, except in cases of offences against the king or 
chiefs, rulers were seldom appealed to 10 ; that criminal punish¬ 
ment was unknown, except in the selection of obnoxious 


1 Meftfet, P- 32. 

2 Forster, Obr. p r 356. EUia, vol 
5 Carney, Tahiti v yd|. ll, p. 264 , 
* Fnesti'i 1 flh* r* 


1 ForstLf h OAj, p. 362, 

1 f-'anter. pj>. 356 tq . 
* Cook, voJ. i, p r 227. 
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a^^^wkSd^K.'tsj 

subTOttcd and made his opponent, peace offering of a plantain 

wi accountaWe „ ?^T " the chitf »* «ch district 

!!7t.* Tc L b n *® the for the conduct of the neool.* 
!5jS n f 131 C hicfs jurisdiction, and the final appeal was u> the 

dCCIS10n W3 f g en ^lv regarded as binding 1 , 
qn^tion arises, was there in tive Society Islands anv 

pSTe Hi 3 thTf jUStice r b ' V a consu ltadve body com-, 

reference to^'rtf*™ 5» S ^T an / 0w? Tyerman and Bonnet’s 
If m!i f f he COurt m, g^t P°'nt to this, but does not neces¬ 
sarily do so; the court referred to might consist only of a chief 

Duffel™ ° ne ° r tW ° u f hlS f^^ 01131 advisers by his side The 
Duff imssionar.es say that disputes, not decided byTuferim 

hi .t [ er V 3 . ead . ed b y arbitration in the separate districts >T£ * 
but this arbitration might, so far as we know, be conducted 
either by a consultative body or by a ruling chief so the 
statement does not help us. 1 draw attention to what I have 
said, in discussing the middle and lower classes about the 

!£3*^ c T, ind,viduai, - v *** 

district W These were, as we have seen, according to 4d i 

among'othe^fh 7 chi ^'; a . r nors, whose du ties fnduded, 

offered co £uSS 

SJEiss ‘t Sfa 

i J “o d, d 3 tI h" a d y ch,rff'‘’“ h- f thc d , ,Strict ; jf Pl P”* of e dispute 

MMwr^ sc ” erai: K rhen **-• ! *■ ref “ 

rh« d ?j scussin g the system of council meetings 

f ^ f thc ^ n g COuld not > without the consent of the distiS 
efuefe pumsh any great chief (J. R. Forster), and thatquSon 

f iemS f VeS , (this apparently nKnu* to ST2S3 

iudlf Cially and were decided by a court wK 

J * ° thc heads ° r ° f the 

PP. * 5 Ttg?' ' o1 ’ ”■ P- 301 ■ Cf * Elll J’<H t P >23; Cook, vol. vr, 

* Ellii wJ ril « ilsoTi, p a 526, 

vo|, m p r i2j, * urst- , 1 * 
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having an ancestor from the Vaiari temple, whose judgment 
was final (Salmon), Cook says that disputes among chiefs were 

settled by their own people 1 , . 

It seems to me that the most probable explanation of all 
this evidence is that the administration of justice among the 
people who were not regarded as belonging to the class of the 
arfi rested, so far as it was carried out, with the chief of the 
district, subject perhaps to some right of appeal to a higher 
chief, and not with any representative judicial council; but that 
there was machinery by which disputes between members of 
the ari'i class couldbe tried by a court of certain members of 
that class. In order to compare this last suggested explanation 
with the Samoan judicial /otto, we should have to know how 
far downwards in social rank people were, or might be regarded 
as being ari’i; it is possible, for instance, that both suitors to 
this consultative court and members of the court might include 
certain of the higher rain tea, who are in fact often spoken of 
by writers as chiefs, and in that case the systems of Samoa and 
the Society Islands may not have been so different as at first 
sight they appear to have been. I might repeat, with reference 
to the Society Islands, my comment as to this question as 

affecting Tonga. ™ r 

Divination was sometimes used for detection of crime, bias 
says that in Tahiti several forms of this were resorted to for 
the purpose of discovering the perpetrators of wrongful acts— 
especially theft, and he gives the following example. People 
who had been robbed, and wished to discover the thief, placed 
the matter in the hands of a priest, who, after praying to his 
god, caused a hole to be dug in the floor of the house and filled 
with water. He then, holding a young plantain in his hand, 
stood over the hole, and again prayed to the god, who, if 
propitious, conducted the spirit or the thief to the house, and 
placed it over the water. The image of the spirit, supposed to 
resemble that of its owner, was thus reflected in the water, and 
identified by the priest, and the thief was discovered 3 . Some¬ 
times the priest failed in his first attempt, and postponed the 
operation until the next day- and as this adjournment became 
known by the people and came to the ears of the thief, the 
latter, in alarm at the prospect, usually returned the stolen 


■ KlK vol- i, l p^ Cf. Turnbull, p, 343. L-M.S,. Trans, vol, I, 
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property during the night, and so avoided further enquiry 1 . 
There is no indication whether this method of discovery was 
utilized in connection with an official trial, or with a view to 
action bv the parties aggrieved, or both. 

Banishment seems to have been the punishment indicted for 
several forms of offence, of which the following are examples; 
refusal to pay tribute to a chief-; refusal to provide a victim, 
required by the king, for human sacrifice 3 ; refusal to accept 
the taniau [the bit of coconut leaf brought by a great chief’s 
messenger] in token of acquiescence in a royal mandate 4 ; 
adultery in high and influential life, the male culprit being 
banished by the king 5 . The London missionaries refer to an 
occasion of preparations by Pomare I and his son Tu to receive 
visitors, in which the construction of a part of the roof of their 
house was entrusted to the people of a district, but was not 
completed in time. They appeased him with propitiatory 
offerings, but it is said that, if they had failed to do this, they 
would probably all have been beaten, and perhaps plundered 
of their property and expelled from thdr land 6 . A man who 
had been appointed by the great chief Vehiatua to act as 
servant to the Spanish missionaries had quarrelled with them, 
and run away, stealing some of their property. The chief 
therefore ordered that the house of the man and his father 
should be burnt, that they should be banished, and that their 
relations should be dispossessed of their land. Owing to an 
appeal for mercy by the Spaniards, the pair were not banished, 
but they were despoiled of their plantations and left landless. 
In point of fact, apparently, they had to go off somewhere, as 
no one in any of the other l eva districts would admit them 
after what had occurred". There are two other examples of 
banishment by Vehiatua for theft from the Spaniards; in the 
account of one of them it is said that the proper punishment 
for the theft was death, but the Spaniards succeeded in getting 
that of banishment substituted*, it will be noticed that in each 
of these cases, except those connected with the Spaniards, the 
person against whom the offence was committed was a chief 
or king, and it was so even in the Spanish case, seeing that the 

1 Ellis, val. i, p. 37$, 

3 Conwy, Tahiti, vul, i, p. 357; vol. ll, pp. 137 sq., 201. Crook, p. 6fi. 

1 L.\L 3 . TVdfti* voL ii f pp- 276 iq* * Tyettnan p vol. l p p. 350. 

* Gomey, Tahiti, vol, in, p. 201 (he was* however, pardoned on the inlcr- 
tesukrti of the SpAniardi). 1 L.M.S, r Trans. vq|, i, p, 118. 

1 Comey* 7 kntfi p voL pp. S7 sqq. * Ibid . pp> 191 , 203. 
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Spaniards were there with the permission of Vchiatua, and so 
were entitled to his protection. Ellis says that the king, if he 
felt himself strong enough, would banish instantly any one' 
who resisted his authority, and send some one else to take 
possession of the culprit's lands, and occupy his station as 
chief of the district 1 . Death or banishment was the punishment 
usually inflicted by the chiefs, and often the objects of their 
displeasure were marked out as victims for sacrifice 2 . He says 
that rebellion, or shaking the government, withholding supplies, 
or even speaking contemptuously of the king or his administra¬ 
tion, were by general consent considered criminal; and so 
heinous was such an offence that the culprit was not only liable 
to banishment, or the forfeiture of his life, but a human sacrifice 
had to be offered to atone for the guilt, and appease the dis¬ 
pleasure of the gods against the people of the land in which it 
had been committed 3 . 


Banishment seems, however, to have been one of the punish¬ 
ments for theft also; for the high priest of Purea [the wife of 
Amo, the head chief of Papara and of the Teva group] told 
Parkinson (1760) that some years before the chiefs of Tahiti 
and the neighbouring islands had banished such of their 
criminals as were convicted of theft, and such other crimes as 
were not thought to deserve death, to Borabora 4 , 

Borabora was then a recognized place to which persons 
guilty of certain offences were banished; but other places of 
banishment are mentioned also. Arbousset says it was to the 
Paumotuan island of Makatea that criminals were deported by 
Tahitian sovereigns 3 . Turnbull found a Tahitian chief who 
“had been driven into voluntary exile" in Maura [? Moorea, 
Eimeo]®; but I suspect this was a case of general banishment, 
in which the chief ultimately found his way to Maura. Tyerman 
and Bennet tell us that anyone disregarding a taboo sign on 
trees was banished to a desolate island, but do not specify it 7 ; 
this would, of course, be a specially grave form of theft. Andia 
y Varela says that Pomare punished some offences by banish¬ 
ment, for which purpose certain islands in his dominions, 
including one called Maitu or Mehetia [which I have not 
identified] were appointed®. 

1 Ellis, vol. Ill, p. 122. 1 Ibid, p, 123. 

1 Ibid. 

* Parkinson (1), p, 73 note. Cf, Turnbull, p, rgo; Parkin sun (a), pp, 6j iq. 

1 Arbousset. p. 296. * Turnbull, p. 192. 
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Death was, as we have seen, an alternative to banishment as 
a punishment inflicted by a chief. Several writers say that 
death was a recognized punishment for theft 1 ; but the punish¬ 
ment seems generally to have been inflicted by the parties 
injured, 'I'he mode of execution might be hanging on a tree 2 , 
or drowning (generally from a canoe) 3 . Often the thief was 
only beaten, and, according to some writers, made to restore 
the" article stolen 1 . Another punishment for a trifling theft 
was to tie the prisoner’s hands fast, and set fire to his beard and 
the hair on other parts of his body 5 . Among the lower classes, 
seizure of the property' of the delinquents was a frequent mode 
of retaliation for theft, and other crimes 8 . We have seen that 
murder would probably, under the lex talionis , be punished 
by death; but I have found no reference to this punishment 
having been inflicted as the result of an appeal by the family 
of the murdered man to a chief, acting as magistrate. 

The Society Islanders, like the people of some of the other 
Polynesian islands, had a god of thieves. The Society Island 
deity was Him, and Ellis says that his aid was invoked bv those 
who went on expeditions of plunder, the priests probably re¬ 
ceiving a portion of the spoils. Chiefs of considerable rank had 
sometimes been detected in the act of stealing, or had been 
known to employ their domestics to thieve, receiving the 
articles stolen, and afterwards sheltering the plunderers. This, 
however, had generally been practised on the property' of 
foreigners. Among themselves, the thief, if detected, experi¬ 
enced no mercy, and was often murdered on the spot; and 
even, if detected afterw ards, was sometimes dreadfully wounded 
or killed 7 . The London missionaries say that the Tahitians held 
thieving among themselves to be a bad thing, and did not 
scruple to kill a thief if they found htm; but they did not 
suppose that their deities were angry with them for stealing, 
and indeed prayed to them for success 8 . According to the 


1 Uaugamvillc, p. 153* Parkinson (z). pp r 4* Moensnhoul, vol. ll. p- IQ- 
Vqy. vob t, p. sffcr Cook,™!* vi, p* 158* Ellis, 1 
Trans. voL i* p. 105, and other writer*. 

* Mill 1 mirt-Li■ 11 m i Pvrleirvei-in 
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Spanish records, persons caught in the act of stealing were 
punished; but, if not taken in the act, they were allowed to go 
free, and nothing was done to them, although it might be 
known that they had committed the theft 1 . 

I cannot say how I think these statements should be inter¬ 
preted, If the idea was that people might properly steal from 
foreigners (which expression might, I think, be regarded as 
extending perhaps to all strangers, white or Polynesian and to 
enemies) but not from each other, this would be a simple 
explanation, consistent with ideas of duty within the social 
group; but theft was evidently not confined to the goods of 
white men, and there is no evidence that it was confined to 
those of Polynesian strangers or enemies. The statement that 
a thief, if not caught in the act, was not punished is hardly 
consistent with the practice of detecting him by divination 
referred to above, nor with Ellis’s reference to killing or wound¬ 
ing him 11 if detected afterwards ”; but it may be correct, at all 
events to a certain extent. 


HERVEY ISLANDS 

Gill is speaking of the island of Mangaia, and perhaps of 
the Hervey group, when he says that the settlement of disputes 
rested with the tribal chief 2 . Moss says, concerning Rarotonga, 
that the ariki was sometimes priest, and the power of taboo was 
acknowledged and felt by all. The taboo often did good serv ice 
in the absence of positive public law, and was the most formid¬ 
able weapon which church and state could yield. The rule of 
the father of the family sufficed for ordinary needs, public laws 
scarcely existed, and the few relating to land and its incidents 
were well understood. 1 here were no judges and no police. 
Councils, of greater or less importance or scope, were con vened 
according to the subject to be considered 3 . Moss then passes 
on to other subjects. I find no reference to any criminal juris¬ 
diction by a representative council for either island, unless we 
may infer from what Moss save that the Rarotongan councils 
exercised it; and, looking at the context, I do not think there 
is any ground for doing so. 

A "few examples are given of punishment of an offender by 
direct orders of a chief, and in each of them the offence hi 
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been against the chief, or of a public character. In one case 
two chiefs of one of the Tongan groups of Mangaia, with 
their families and adherents, were exiled by the chief of the 
then dominating Ngariki group for an attempt to seize the 
supreme chieftainship of the island 1 . It is not stated that they 
were sent to any particular place, the only information being 
that they were thought to have reached New Zealand; so we 
must, perhaps, believe that they were simply sent adrift. In 
another Mangaian case two men of the Tongan group and 
their friends were exiled on account of an attempt to murder 
the head chief and most important priest of Mangaia; and here 
again the same belief arises; for all that we are told of them is 
that some of them reached Rarotonga 2 , In another Mangaian 
case the cousin of the chief of one of the districts had, during 
a period of scarcity, stolen food from another part of the island; 
this was followed by a retributive attack by the people of the 
offended district; and the district of the chief and his cousin 
{the offender) was devastated. The chief therefore bound his 
cousin hand and foot and threw him into the Auraka burial 
chasm 3 . Other offences of a similar character, punished in the 
same way, are referred to 4 . 

Turning to punishments inflicted, without official trial, by 
the parties injured, I refer to examples of this that have appeared 
in the discussion of the social character of war, to which I add 
the following further particulars. I mentioned the burning of 
the house of a murderer and his family as a punishment for 
murder; but will here say how this was done. The method was 
to catch two or tliree sphinx moths, unwind their probosces, 
and tie on to them narrow strips of native cloth, which were 
lighted at one end, but only smouldered. The moths were then 
set free near the house of the intended victim, and made for 
the thatch; and in a few seconds the house would be in a blaze. 
The doors were sometimes first secured, whilst the people 
were asleep, so as to render escape impossible 6 . Theft of food 
was sometimes punished by death, and this was generally the 
penalty adopted in cases of theft by persons outside the tribe. 
The more usual punishment of members of the tribe was 
destruction of everything edible on the land of the family of 
the thief 6 . Gill also tells of a man who was speared to death 
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and trampled in the mire in punishment for theft, and of a 
man who lined the banks of his fine taro patch with the bodies 
of thieves slain by his own hand; and adds that none of these 
murders was avenged 1 . This last statement suggests that the 
justice of the punishment was recognized by the friends of the 
thief. He also refers to a man who was accustomed to carry 
with him a piece of sharp flint for the purpose of ham-stringing 
thieves, and that he had killed more than ten of them 5 . The 
Rarotongan sorcerers had a method of destroying a thief by 
burning his spirit on a red-hot iron, If a person had been 
robbed and could not discover the thief, he would give a 
present to a sorcerer sufficient to pay for one or more ovens, 
according to the value of the article stolen. The sorcerer would 
then repair to his house ; and in the darkness of the night would 
make a fire in a pit dug in a shed used for the purpose of the 
operation, and place upon it stones which became red hot. As 
the flames arose and the stones waxed hot he danced round the 
oven, uttering the most dreadful imprecations against the un¬ 
known thief; he even gave each of the gods a roundl of curses 
in order to excite their anger against the thief and cause them 
to bring his spirit to the oven. As the pile consumed, the 
sorcerer saw the spirit of the thief actually writhing upon the 
burning stones, and, perhaps to make certainty more certain, 
he thrust it through and through with his spear until it was 
presumably dead. This operation would sometimes, if the 
property stolen was valuable, or the anger of its possessors was 
very great, be repeated two or three times. It is stated that 
the terror inspired by these performances was so great that 
attempts would often be made to kill the sorcerer, and so 
break the spell, before he had completed his purpose, and 
sometimes the actual thief died of sheer fright 3 . This account 
does not show that any actual benefit, other than the pleasure 
of revenge, came to the sorcerer's employer, but perhaps 
knowledge of the proposed incantation sometimes made the 
thief confess and offer restoration rather than have his sou? 
burnt, or die of fright, 
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MARQUESAS 

The chiefs do not appear to have had any magisterial juris* 
diction in the Marquesas, nor does there seem to have been 
any other judicial tribunal. Stewart says the title of akaiki 
was not accompanied by any privileges of jurisdiction; any 
man receiving an injury from another, instead of making com¬ 
plaint to the chief, at onoe resorted to the prowess of his own 
arm and took a lawless retribution 1 . Lisiansky tells us that he 
believed that with individuals, as with chiefs, the Jaw of right 
was the law of strength; and there was no punishment but 
what personal revenge might dictate 2 . Krusenstern seems to 
imply the same thing 3 , Mathias says that the chiefs exercised 
little influence in matters of justice; the laws of taboo were all 
in all, and with regard to property, each individual had the 
right to avenge himself 4 . According to Jardin, independence 
was the characteristic of the Nukuhivan; he had no laws, nor 
regulations, nor what we call justice. If a native stole bananas 
or breadfruit, he was sufficiently punished by the shame of 
being known as a thief; it was only the taboo that imposed 
upon them moral obligations 5 . Melville found no sign of any 
administration of justice among the Taipii people 4 . He says 
that their independent electors were not to be brow-beaten by 
priests, chiefs, idols or devils 7 . He comments on the absence 
of any legal provisions for the well-being and conservation of 
society, adding that nevertheless everything went on there with 
the greatest smoothness, the people seeming to be governed 
by a sort of tacit common sense law 8 . 

We have seen that, in case of murder, the family of the 
victim was generally not satisfied until the murderer, or a mem¬ 
ber of his family, was killed. Krusenstcrn says that in Nuku- 
hiva stealing was not only not held to be a crime, but was 
regarded as a matter of merit in those who evinced adroitness 9 . 
This evidence must be compared with the statements above 
of Mathias, Jardin and Melville. Von Schlcinitz (1879) says 
that theft was, according to the missionaries, as good as non¬ 
existent, as stealing was regarded as a great crime 10 . It is 
possible that confusion in the minds of writers has arisen in 
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speaking of these questions through failure to distinguish be¬ 
tween the restrictive influence of a sense of right and wrong 
and that produced by fear of the consequences of the breach 
of a taboo* According to Mathias, in case of theft, the injured 
man had the right to go to the house of the thief, if the latter 
were known, and to take back the article stolen, or, if it had 
disappeared, something amounting to two or three times its 
value, this being often done without a word, But in case of 
theft from a chief, the chief might kill the thief 1 . 


PAUMOTU 

The only information I have found about the Paumotu is 
that in Mangareva the king governed, decreed the laws, and 
rendered justice 2 , and that in Bow Island murderers were 
killed and eaten 3 . 

NIUE 

We have seen that the Jono of Niue was, according to my 
interpretation of Smith’s statements about it, a representative 
assembly of heads of families or patu, in which term I included 
the iki or chiefs and other patu who were not chiefs, and that 
decisions arrived at were, Smith thinks, the result of a con¬ 
census of opinion of the Jono. I have also referred to Thom¬ 
son’s statements indicating that the Jono was a law court as 
w'ell as a parliament, but that in earlier days the only judicial 
tribunal had been the pulangi tau or council of war, Thomson 
says it was usual for a Jono to try the accused when he happened 
to be out of the way 4 . There is a statement (1897} that the king 
of the island was chief justice, and invariably found the accused 
guilty and fined him and apparently took possession of the 
nne J , but if this is correct, he may only have done this as the 
powerful president of a Jono. We may at all events believe 
that there was a definite consultative body of some sort which 
acted as a judicial tribunal. Thomson says that sometimes a 
man was allowed to swear his innocence on the bible, for per¬ 
jury, so committed, weighed heavily on the conscience, and 
produced illness and consequent confession*. The use of a 
bible was of course modem, and the illness will have been so 
also if it was merely mental distress arising from Christian 
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teaching. If, however, the illness feared was some physical 
ailment, we are justified in suspecting that the method of 
taking the oath of the accused was a survival of pre-Christian 
practices. 

In Niue, though the slaying of a potential enemy was a 
virtue, murder of a member of the tribe was punished by 
death. If the secret trial of the accused, conducted, as stated 
in a previous page, in his absence, ended in his conviction, 
some member of the court was told off to afo him—that was 
to win his confidence by open profession of friendship, and 
lead him into ambush where he was done to death by blows 
from behind 1 . Theft from a member of the tribe (but not from 
one of another tribe) was also regarded as a vice 2 ; but Thomson 
does not tell us how it was punished. Smith gives an account 
of fighting arising from thefts from a ship of war in 1852, in 
which nine natives were killed. The guilty man escaped to 
shore; but we are told that his own people were so enraged 
with him that they sent him out in a small canoe, and he 
perished at sea 3 . The gravity of the offence in this case may 
have been that of involving the people in fighting with the 
crew of the warshipbut Smith says elsewhere that they often, 
got rid of a thief by sending him adrift in this way 4 . 

ROTUMA 

In Rotuma disputes about land within the koatig were, 
according to Gardiner, decided by its pore, or head, or if he 
could not do so, by the ngangaja , or chief of the district, to 
whom also were referred disputes between individuals of 
different hoang*. It will be noticed that this information is 
only given in connection with disputes about land, but we 
cannot sav whether the system of justice described was con¬ 
fined to them. Lesson says that chiefs administered justice*; 
and according to Goodenough, an offender was punished by a 
chief 7 . Gardiner says that offences were punished by fines of 
food or work given to or done for the injured party, or in case 
of an offence against a district, for the good of the district*. 
Relatively modem alternatives of fining or compensation have 
been reported from other islands also, and I can hardly think 
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that in Rotuma punishment had always been of this character 
only. 

FOTUNA 

J find no information as to the administration of justice in 
Fotuna; but. according to Le Maire and Schouten (1616), after 
the people had made friends with the Dutch, one of them stole 
a sword. An attendant of the ariki brought back both the 
thief and the sword. The thief was beaten, and the Dutch were 
told that his head would have been cut off if the ariki had been 
told of the theft 1 . 

UVEA 

In Uvea there were no regular tribunals or systems 
of justice; the reason alleged being the power which the 
superiors had over the persons and property of their inferiors. 
The right was always with the strongest, so tribunals were 
useless. If people of the same rank had differences, they 
arranged them amicably or fought; if they were chiefs, it meant 
war. It teas not in the interest of the common people to 
quarrel, for they knew that the first chief who happened to 
come along would settle matters by appropriating to himself 
the object of litigation 2 . 

TOKELAU 

In the Tokelau island of Fakaofu disputes were settled bv a 
judge known as the palapalau, who pronounced judgment after 
consultation with the king and the taulaitu (priests). Punish¬ 
ments were generally mild, the offender being set to make a 
certain length of rope or a number of fish-hooks for the king. 
Death by strangling was, however, sometimes inflicted, as for 
stealing food in time of scarcity*. 

ELLICE ISLANDS 

In Funafuti, of the Ellice group, any dispute about land was, 
according to Mrs David, settled by tne king In a big palaver 4 . 
Whitmec says of the group generally that ordinary disputes 
were settled by the authority of the king or chiefs*. 

There are scraps of information as to modes of punishment 
employed on one or other of the Ellice islands, and I propose 
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to collect them in one statement. Murder and adultery were 
punished by sending off the culprit alone out to sea in a canoe, 
to die or take his chance of drifting to another island, or some- 
times, apparently, the canoe had holes bored in it 1 . Theft was 
punished in the same way or by banishment to one of the 
smaller islets 2 ; stealing was also punished by ordering the culprit 
to make a double restitution 3 . Criminals were sometimes 
thrown into the lagoon with a stone round the neck 1 . 

EASTER ISLAND 

In Easter Island disputes were, according to 'Thomson, 
settled by the king or chief without regard to law or justice, 
there was no code, and people avenged their own injuries 5 . 
Geiseler says there was no magistracy, the chiefs Iiad no power, 
and the injured person had to see himself righted 8 . Every 
father of a family had a right to declare war, if he was injured, 
or his family or kin, and did not receive satisfaction 7 . 

Thieves taught in the act might be beaten and knocked 
about, and the aggressor was allowed to offer no resistance in 
trying to escape, although he might be larger and more power¬ 
ful than the other; the person plundered had to prove the 
theft beyond question, and he was then at liberty to recover 
the value of the loss from any available property belonging to 
the robber, and in the event of the full value not being re¬ 
covered, he could destroy property of the offender to equalize 
the amount. Retaliation for theft could thus be enforced by 
the weak against the strong, and any resistance would call the 
entire community to the aid of the former 8 . 


MANIHIK 1 

Moss is evidently speaking of modern times, when Manihiki 
was under white government, when he says that both legislative 
and executive authority were vested in the turimen or mem¬ 
bers of parliament, elected yearly by the heads of households. 
These turimen declared the law, sat as judges, and acted as 
policemen. No formal trial took place. Information was ob- 
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twined as best it could be, and the culprit was made to pay 
fines, of which half went to the king and the other half to the 
turimen 1 , I cannot expound the word “ turimen ”; it looks 
suspiciously like “jurymen,” but, setting this aside, the system 
of trial by a body composed of persons elected by heads of 
households may have been similar to that of trial by fono in 
Samoa, and may have been a native system, or a development 
of one. i urner says that for stealing, private vengeance, even 
to death, was allowed 1 . 


S 1 KIANA 

It is said that in Sikiana murderers were hanged 3 . 

13 UKASUKA 

In Bukabuka anyone caught stealing food was bound hand 
and foot, a large stone tied to his feet, taken out to sea in a 
canoe, and then thrown overboard 4 . 


TIKOPIA 

Tikopia was, according to Dillon, governed by one principal 
chief, with several petty ones, who acted as magistrates; in 
case of theft, the culprit, if caught, was carried to one of the 
chiefs 5 . Rivers was told that the chiefs were apparently 
definitelv the rulers of the island, and had the deciding voice 
in social disputes; and they settled the nature of the punish¬ 
ments to be inflicted for breach of customs of the island 4 
The punishment for theft was, it is said, forfeiture of the 
^ P r( T ert y l^nd to the person robbed 7 . For severe 
offences the penalty was death, occasionally by hanging, or 
possibly strangling; but more commonly by sending the 
offender out to sea; if a man, in a canoe; if a woman, by making 
her swim from the shore. The chief offence for which men 
were sent adrift in this way was that of intrigue by the offender, 
being one of the ordinary- people, with the daughter of a chief 4 ! 


NEW HEBRIDES ISLANDS 

lo the New Hebrides island of Futuna a thief was discovered 
by placing a coconut-shell drinking vessel on the ground, and 
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turning it round with a stick inserted in the opening. As the 
performer turned round the vessel he named quickly the 
accused persons; a shell placed on the top of the stick would 
adhere to the coconut, and the man whose name was pro- 
nounccd when this occurred was deemed to be guilty 1 . In 
Aneiteum a tribal council of the head men of each village or 
hamlet under the jurisdiction of each high chief discussed all 
infractions of tribal law. The culprit was punished by having 
his arms bound and being left for several hours to the public 
gaze and other ways; “but in heathen days club law was the 
rule rather than the exception” 2 . 

1 Gumi, 314. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE SACRED 
AND SECULAR OFFICES 

I N my concluding observations upon parts of the evidence 
appearing in the chapters on " Political Areas and Systems ” 
L made some comments upon the system of dual kingship, 
sacred and secular, found in some of the islands, I must now 
point out that, though the sanctity of what l have called the 
sacred kings was peculiarly great, sanctity was not confined to 
them, the Polynesian chiefs as a class, claimed and w'ere 
accorded an inherent element of sanctity, the more important 
of them being in some islands credited with actual divinity or 
something closely approaching it. This is a subject with which 
I shall deal in a later chapter; but the fact must be borne in 
mind in the present discussion. 

The subject matter of this chapter is the connection, dis¬ 
closed by the evidence of writers, between the sacred and 
secular offices, that is, between the religious duties that were 
commonly performed by priests and the civil rule of chiefs and 
others, including certain people of lower rank. So far as the 
chiefs are concerned, a word of caution is needed. There can 
b f, doubt 11131 in many? at ail events, of the islands the 
cnictt. did engage largely in religious acts and ceremonies. 
Many ol them were in fact, as we shall see, priests also; and 
it is probable that writers often refer to people as chiefs who 
were really priests, and vice versa, whilst in a number of cases 
they were probably both. In some cases, however, the secular 
duties of the persons referred to are obvious, or may be inferred * 
and I think that, when a writer draws attention to, say the* 
religious duties performed by a chief, we may believe that the 
person to whom he refers was probably a secular ruler over a 
group of people. 

I shall have to refer from time to time, in discussing the 
evidence, to different classes of priests, using the term class 
not as applying to relative grades of rank and dutv, but with 
reference to the basis and character of the priests'' tenure of 
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office. For this purpose I shall adopt a defined working 
terminology, which, I think, will be sufficient for my broad 
purpose, though it is neither exact nor complete—indeed I have 
not the materials for making it so, The term "natural priests" 
will be used to designate heads of families, or other social 
groups, great or small, who bv virtue of their headships were, 
I think, the natural priests of those groups, though the evidence 
may not always show that they acted as such. I shall apply the 
term "official priests” to persons appointed by, and acting 
officially on behalf of chiefs, in performing priestly duties in 
connection with the affairs of the groups of which those chiefs 
were the heads. "Hereditary priests” will be used for priests 
who acted officially on behalf of groups, not confined to their 
own families, though those families would probably be sections 
of the groups, and who appear to have held their priestly 
office, not by personal appointment, but by succession from 
their ancestors. It is, 1 think, probable that most or many of 
these hereditary priesthoods had originated in appointments in 
the past of “official priests," the offices having continued after¬ 
wards in their families. "General priests” will be the term 
used for unofficial priests, not coming within any of the above 
categories; many of these were probably hereditary, at all events 
in the sense that the power of a father would be believed to be 
transmitted—say to his son, Corresponding terms may be used 
sometimes, substituting the word "priesthood ” for " priests,” 

I propose in the first place to refer to evidence which shows 
that chiefs and other heads of social groups, great and small, 
the secular rulers of the groups, did in fact perform the func¬ 
tions of priests of their groups ; and as to this 1 may point out 
that, whilst the general meaning of the PolynesianWord pure 
and its equivalents was " prayer ” or the act of “ praying,” pule 
(its equivalent in Samoa) meant, according 10 Pratt’s dictionary, 
"a command," "authority,” and the act of “commanding,” 
and buk {its equivalent in Tonga) meant, according to Baker's 
dictionary, “reign," "a governor,” "to govern,” "to exact”; 

I do not think this double meaning of the same word has been 
merely accidental. 

1 will begin with what I may call head chiefs or kings, ex¬ 
cluding the "sacred kings” to whom I have been referring 
above. It is stated that in Samoa the tuimamfa was the priest 
of the gods 1 , but I have found no corresponding statement as 
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to any of the other Samoan kings, in Tahiti, according to 
Ellis, the highest civil and sacerdotal offices were united in one 
person. The king was generally chief priest of the national 
temple, and on many occasions of worship he was the repre¬ 
sentative of the god^ He shared with the god the authority 
over mankind; he sometimes personated the god and received 
the homage and requests presented to the deity; he also offi¬ 
ciated as the head of his people in rendering their acknowledg¬ 
ments to the gods 2 . The head chief of the district of Papara 
[who, as such, was the head or king of all the Teva groups] was 
the high priest in his own district of Papara 3 . Turnbull says 
that Pomare I was a high priest 1 . The London missionaries, 
after describing the method of discovering a thief by divination 
—the priest standing over a pool of water and praying to the 
god to bring the thief's spirit to its reflecting surface'—to which 
I have already referred, say that it does not appear that every 
priest could do it, and refer to the performance of the ceremony 
by Tu [Pomare II], who was priest as well as king 5 . Prior to 
the expedition to Attahuni, to secure the image of the great 
god Oro in the marae there, Tu, in a small canoe, was drawn 
by his people, walking in the water, and as this was done, 
Tu harangued the people and prayed to the gods*; and we have 
already seen that, when the party reached Attahuru, it being 
feared that Oro would be angry r at the treatment of his image, 
sacrifices of pigs and human victims were presented to him, 
and prayers and chants were offered by Tu and the priests at 
the marae. We are also told of the taking of human victims in 
canoes, of which one had in it the ark of Oro, and of the 
explanation given that when Pomare or Mannemannc [the 
great high priest] prayed Oro entered this ark and w T as there 
seen by them 7 ; and of military operations in Ra‘iatea, in which 
Pomare I and Tu helped the Ra'iateans, and both of them 
went to Pare to pray for successTyerman and Bonnet say 
that the king of the island of Ra'iatea [where was the great old 
marae of Oro] was the hereditary high priest of Oro, as well as 
an independent deity himself 11 . They also say that the king of 
Borabora was a great sorcerer, and tell of his use of a charm 
by which he killed a subject who had disobeyed him 10 . Mariner, 
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after saying that he does not remember any Tongan chief that 
was a priest, tells us that he had seen Finau inspired bv the 
god Tali-y-tuba, who never inspired anybody but the king; 
but adds that he was not on this account regarded as a priest, 
those only being considered as such who were frequently 
inspired by some particular god 1 . Now Tali-v-tubo is described 
hy him as the patron of the kau or king and his family, not of 
Finau in particular, who was the present king, but of any one 
who might be king He was also god of war, and so was always 
invoked in time of war by the turn's party; in time of peace 
also he was occasionally invoked for the general good of the 
nation 3 . The or secular king of Tonga, was not Finau, 
whose rule only extended over the northern islands, but was the 
tuikanokubolu for the time being. Therefore, I think, Tali-y-tubu 
was probably the tutelar god of the Kanokubolu family, or of 
Finau’s branch of it, and that it would be as such that he 
worshipped this deity, as he (Finau) was in facta member of that 
family. Finau would do this, not as head of the whole family, but 
as the head—the natural priest—of his own branch of it. It would 
be in this capacity that Finau was inspired by this god—that 
is, when he approached the god, and learnt his wishes or in¬ 
tentions; and he would do this as priest of his own people, 
whose interests he would identify with those of himself as 
their head chief. Mariner’s reference to frequent inspiration 
as a qualification for the priesthood probably arises from the 
fact that the priests of minor or local gods would often he 
inspired by them, whilst in Tonga, as elsewhere in Polynesia, 
national supplications would be more rare. Home says that 
the king of Tonga [George] was its chief priest 3 . In the island 
of Mangaia there were, as we have seen, a number of separate 
“tribes” or “clans,” as Gill calls them, each with its own 
traditional origin, which I have regarded as having been 
separate social groups. The sacred chief or king of the whole 
island was the high priest of the national god Kongo, and as 
such was the high priest of the nation; but Gill says he was 
also regarded as being the high priest of all the godswhich 
would make the national character of his priesthood even 
more marked. Each of these clans or groups would, however, 
have its own head chief. It is, I think, in the light of these 
factors that we must read Gill’s statement that “priesthood 
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and chieftainship of a clan went together, and generally went 
to the eldest son 1 '*. He is, of course, referring to succession, 
but his statement implies that the chief of a dan was also its 
priest. Gill says that, prior to battle, the warrior chief some¬ 
times deposited in his own marae two shells, intended to re¬ 
present the two hostile camps, with an appropriate prayer, and 
the appearance of these shells the next morning was an omen 
of the result of the fighting 2 . This practice would, I gather, be 
adopted bv the heads of these great dans, and perhaps by 
minor chiefs also. As regards the island of Rarotonga, we have 
seen that according to ooe of the versions of the story of the 
meeting of Karika and Tangila, the latter, in making his sub¬ 
mission to Karika, presented him with the emblems of author¬ 
ity, both dvil and religious. I he interest of this, as affecting 
our present subject, is not affected by the fact that it is a mere 
tradition, the details, at all events, of which cannot be relied 
upon for a moment; it may be taken as representing the ideas 
and customs of the people concerning sacred and secular rule, 
and. I think, justifies the belief that the head chief or king was 
also the head priest. Moss says of the system of this island 
that the heathen church and state were practically one, and that 
sometimes the ariki himself would be the priest". It is evident 
from the context 4 that he is using the term ariki to designate 
the head chief of any one of the three great groups—Makea 
(Karika), Tangiia and Tinomana-of the island. I have told the 
story of Taruia, the ariki of the Hervey Island of Aitutaki, of the 
trick bv which the later comer Ruatapu succeeded m getting him 
off the island and usurping his place, and of the subsequent arrival 
of his descendant Uri rau to claim his ancestral throne, and the 
test to which he was put. He was taken to the marae of the great 
cod Rongo, and had to recite his incantations and prayers, 
upon which the living sacrifices fell dead. Ruatapu had evi¬ 
dently been trying to do this and failed, so Urirau s claim was 
recognized, and he was established as divider of food, priest 
and ^protector of Avarua, the home of the kings of Aitutaki. 
This again is only a story, but it indicates die system under 
which the king of the island was also an important priest. 
Porter tells of the custom for the head chief of one of the 
Nukuhivan (Marquesas) tribes, along with his sons, prior to a 
turtle-fishing expedition, to pray to the gods and sing for several 
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days and nights previously, and of the chief's explanation that 
this was necessary for success, and that during this period of 
prayer he would be taboo, and dare not enter a house frequented 
by women 1 . This was evidently, at all events in origin, a religious 
ceremony, though from Porter’s description of their behaviour, 
it does not seem to have been at his time a solemn one, and 
I think the head chief probably acted as a sort of head priest 
in its performance. We are told that the head chief of another 
valley of Nukuhiva was also its first priest, and there was a marae 
where this chief carried on his ceremonies, and human victims 
were killed, roasted and eaten 2 . The king of the Paumotuan 
island of Mangareva, regarded as an almost supernatural being, 
was given the title of god in his lifetime, but we are not told 
that he acted as priest 3 ; Montiton says, however, that in the 
Paumotuan islands the ariM or king was also spoken of as 
pours (praying), because he often united the two powers 1 , and 
Audran says that the ariki of the island of Takaroa, and pro¬ 
prietor of the chief marae there, was not only king but chief 

E riest also 6 . According to Martin, in the Austral island of 
lufutu, the king and pastor, the spiritual and temporal 
sovereign, were one 6 . Turner says that the kings of the island 
of Niue were the high priests also, and were supposed to cause 
the food to grow 7 . Smith says that, while the taufa-atua or priests 
of Niue acted in a sacerdotal capacity, it was clear that the 
patu-iki or king had certain duties of a similar character which, 
in the absence of one [sie], it is natural to suppose must have 
been performed by the higher priests. He witnessed the per¬ 
formance of an ancient ceremonial custom in which the king 
took part, and acted in what may be called the chief priest’s 
office; and from Smith’s very brief description of the ceremony, 
at which some seven or eight hundred people were present, I 
find that it was the king who recited a long incantation, the 
chiefs joining in certain parts, whilst every now and then all 
heads bowed down towards the centre of the circle 9 . From this 
description it seems probable that the performance was more 
or less religious in character. I gather from what Smith says 
elsewhere that the patu-iki had charge of the symbol of the 
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god Tangaroa; and that the alanga-vaka t a kind of prime 
minister, would go to him to obtain information, which appar¬ 
ently would be imparted to him by the god*. The people of 
Fotuna believed that their gods dwelt in the persons of certain 
privileged men, and that their leading god took up his abode 
in the king-, and it appears that the king was the high priest 
of this deity, Mangerct says that he spoke in the name of the 
god 3 , and refers to an occasion when he was agitated for a long 
time by extraordinary movements which were attributed to the 
god 1 . According to Smith, he and the priests offered the human 
victims in sacrifice and made orations®. According to Bourdin, 
the king was high priest, and it was in that character alone that 
ho had power to order human sacrifice 9 , Bourdin also says it 
was believed that the king was the tabernacle of this god, and 
so had divine wisdom in handling affairs, the god speaking by 
his voice and acting through his arm 7 ; and Bourdin gives an 
instance of a great feast in which the king, as spokesman of the 
god, foretold [wrongly] the weather, the audience listening to 
him with religious respect 8 . In an account of proceedings 
relating to a declaration of war, we are told that the king and 
priests not only harangued the people, but made offerings of 
kava and a spear to the gods, these being deposited at the foot 
of a sacred stone 9 . In the island of Fakaofo (Tokelau group) 
the king was, according to Turner, high priest also* 0 ; this is 
also stated by Bird 1 *, Turner says that in the island of Manahiki 
the king was high priest 12 , and this seems to be suggested by 
Moss also 13 . The leading chief of Tongareva (Penrhyn Island) 
seems to have been also its high priest 11 . 

It will be noticed that, in giving these examples of head 
chiefs or kings acting as priests, I have said nothing about 
Samoa beyond the solitary reference to the htimamta. This 
group does not, in fact, appear to furnish any other definite 
recorded examples of this practice, though we have Turner’s 
statement that in Samoa an aged chief, or a chief of high rank, 
would be asked not to go with the people to war, but to remain 
in the village and help them with his prayers 16 . I must, however, 
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in connection with this matter, draw attention to the great 
Samoan orator chiefs, the alataua 1 and the alataua and it mu 
village districts, of which I have given some particulars under 
the heading of "Political Areas and Systems,” and which I 
have discussed in my observations on this subject in relation 
to Polynesia generally. In this discussion I was looking at the 
subject of the alataua and alataua districts from die point of 
view of the separation of sacred and secular duties, as seen in 
some islands, in their institutions of sacred and secular king- 
ship. J now point out the possible bearing of the evidence 
upon the question of the priestly offices performed by a head 
chief. These two aspects of the matter overlap one another 
somewhat; but it must be remembered that, just as in all 
probability the sacred chiefs had in origin been head chiefs of 
entire groups, who, as such, had acted as and in fact had been, 
their high priests, so also the tmaana and the tuiatua were the 
head chiefs or kings of Anna and Atua. It is needless for me 
to repeat here what I have already said about the alataua 
districts; but I refer to the fact that in Aana and Atua the 
duties of praying village districts were performed by the 
governmental centres and royal homes of the two divisions and 
to the indications that possihly their special religious duties 
were confined to the portions of those village districts occupied 
by the tmaana and the tuiatua respectively, so that the sacred 
offices may perhaps have been performed by or in the names 
of these kings, acting as high priests of their people. 

1 have been dealing up to this point with the evidence 
pointing to the performance of priestly duties by what 1 have 
called head chiefs or kings; and I say that I think that they 
were, in this, acting as the natural priests of the large groups, 
fundamentally social, of which they were the official heads. 

I will now turn to the performance of priestly duties by 
chiefs generally, and by what writers call heads of families. 
There is, 1 think, no defined line of distinction between men 
who should be called head chiefs and chiefs respectively, nor 
between chiefs and what may be regarded as heads of middle 
class and other families. I place them all in the same category' 
as the official heads of their respective social groups. I shall 
confine myself for the present to the cases of such of these 
official heads as seem fo have performed their sacred duties in 
their capacity as heads, and therefore, as 1 construe the matter, 
as the natural priests of their people, though we cannot always, 
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in readme the evidence, distinguish with exactitude between 
one class of priests and another. I shall quote confirmatory 
statements bv different writers separately, instead of quoting 
one and referring to others, in order to secure their cumulative 
value as [ regard the idea of the head of the social group as being 
one of the fundamental features of the social, religious and politi¬ 
cal systems of Polynesia, and therefore of great importance. 

Turner says that in Samoa the father of the family was the 
high priest; he usually offered prayer at the evening meal, and 
would sometimes direct the holding, in honour of the house¬ 
hold god, of a family feast, at which kava was poured out as a 
drink offering to the god 1 . He says that the priests were some¬ 
times the chiefs of the place; generally some one in a particular 
family claimed the privilege and professed to declare the will 
of the god. He fixed the days for the annual feasts in honour 
of the deity, received the offerings, and thanked the people tor 
them, and decided whether or not the people might go to war 
Ilis office was hereditary 2 . Stair says that the post of priest of 
a family was sometimes held by the head of the famdy or his 
sister 3 According to Brown, some individuals often combined 
the offices of both priest and chief. In some districts the priest¬ 
hood continued in particular families, the head of which always 
exercised the power of priest 1 . Pritchard says that the head of 
every family was, f.v officio, a priest, besides those special y 
dedicated to the sacred office 5 . Though the chief was frequently 
the officiating priest, there was in every' town a man who was 
the special priest of the god, and through whom the people 
received the revelations of his will. He conveyed to them the 
permission or the refusal of the god to go to war. He appointed 
feast days in honour of the god, and presented the offerings of 
the people. His office was hereditary in his family passing to 
a nephew, perhaps more frequently than to a son - Ella says 
the office of tauhiitu [priest] was hereditary', and belonged to 
chiefs in some cases, and he refers to its being also held by 
people of mental or physical peculiarity 7 . He also refers to 
ali‘i paia, or sacred chiefs, and says they were probably so 
called on account of their holding the office of priesthood, as 
well as the chieftainship®. According to von Bulow, the pos- 
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sessor of the title was by custom sacred and was regarded 
within the familv as the representative of the deity . Every 
head of a family was priest of his family, and every chief was 
priest of his clan (Sippe); but most of the priests were 
Graeffe says that the Samoans had priests indeed, but oaeh 
father of a family and each chief likewise poAnned^ the.office 
of priest in his own house". Several writers refer to the deadly 
power of a curse pronounced by a father against his child , the 
Father would be the official head of his family, and this power 
of cursing rested specially with priests and sorcer ^ , , . 

This evidence, I think, supports the supposition that though 
there were in Samoa, as elsewhere in Polynesia, various classes 
of priests, the head of a social group, great or small, was its 
natural priest. The statements by Turner and Brown as o 
particular families may probably be interpreted as referring to 
the case of a group of people composed of a number oi sub’ 
Soups in Xh the Ld of each sub-group would be its 
natural priest, whilst the natural priest of the whole group 
would be the head for the tune being of the head family t at 
bore the title or name of the group- Pritchards specially 
dedicated * s priests and ‘-special priest of the god were prob 
ably official or hereditary; Elk’s people of mental or 
peculiarity may very likely have been general priests, and his 
Eifi petia Were the very high chiefs, including those whom I 
have spoken of as kings. I suspect that von Bulow s lufuriga 
[skilled persons] were general priests. 

1 The bearing of all this evidence upon the question of the 
connection between the sacred and secular offices is obvious. 
We have already seen that in Samoa the persons who took part 
in the fona of the groups, great or small, ^t which were *bscu 
all the affairs of the groups, and which acted as 
were the heads of families—the bearers of the farad) titles or 
names; and now we find that these selfsame persons were the 
natural priests of their respective families. 

Mariner says that he recollects no Tongan chief that was a 
priest A On the other handling Finau was, as we have^en, 
sometimes inspired, and I have already wdmdAfl££ 
Then again he says that the priests generally belonged to tn 
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lower order of chiefs, or to the matabule, though sometimes 
great chiefs were thus visited by the gods'. He also tells of a 
god Tui-fua-bulotu who was often invoked by the heads of 
great families, as the king [Finau] and other great nobles, on 
occasions of sickness, or other family troubles 2 . I think that 
Mariner, in saying he did not remember seeing a chief that was 
a priest, must have been referring to those other than natural 
priests; as regards the examples given, I draw attention to his 
use of the expression 41 heads of great families,” which I interpret 
as pointing to natural priests. The lower chiefs and mat abide, 
even if natural priests to their own families, would, 1 think, as 
referred to by him, be official or hereditary priests; and I shall 
say something about them presently. I have already referred, in 
discussing the priesthood, to the important ecclesiastical dignity, 
called by d'Urville the lavaka, who apparently was the chief 
of an important family of that name. Bays tells of Oheela, a 
great chief of the district of Hihifo [in '! ongatabu], the place 
of residence of his forefathers, treated by the people of the 
district with the visible forms of reverential respect offered to 
great chiefs 3 . He says of this man that he was one of Tonga’s 

f irincipal priests, whose demands none dared to refuse 4 . Dillon 
1827) refers to a man. named Tuckafinawa as having been both 
chief and high priest of Mafanga 6 ; d’Urville (1827) speaks of 
an old egui [rife’, or chief, called by Mariner egi] Faka-fanoua, 
as the guardian of Mafanga*; and the missionaries {1799) 
mention Fackaanooa as the chief of Maffanga 7 . I think the 
differences in spelling may well be accounted for by the diffi¬ 
culty' in spelling the sounds produced by Polynesian lips, and 
perhaps in part by printers’ errors, and that "these writers are 
all speaking of the same person. If so, we have corroborative 
testimony that he was the head chief of Mafanga, which, I 
may say, was a district of Tongatabu; and we have Dillon’s 
statement that he was its high priest. There is a reference to a 
cavern in one of the westerly islands of Tonga which was 
visited by chiefs for the purpose of consulting the god supposed 
to reside there. It is possible that the chief Oheela was acting 
as the natural head priest of his own family or group; and if 
his power had spread beyond the district of bis family, this 
might be accounted for by the formation, through "inter- 
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marriages, of branch families outside that district. Faka-fanoua 
was probably the head chief and priest of his own people in 
his own district. 

In the Society' Islands, according to Ellis, whilst the king 
was sometimes the priest of the nation, in the family the father 
was the priest; and in the village or district the family of the 
priest was sacred, and his office was held by one who was a 
chief; the office of priesthood was hereditary in all its depart- 
ments 1 . So again he says the raatim were often the priests 
in their own family temples; and that the priests in the national 
marae, except those allied by blood to the reigning families, 
were usually ranked with them-. I am inclined to put upon 
the first of these statements an interpretation similar to what 1 
have placed upon those, relating to Samoa, of Turner and 
Brown. I suggest that the probable meaning is that the family 
was the sub-group whose father was its natural priest; and that 
the village or district was the group, and that its chief, who 
bore its name or title, was the natural priest of the group, 
I think his second statement may probably be interpreted in 
the same way. The ra'alira priests would be the heads of 
rtfatira family sub-groups, and the higher priests, “ranked 
with them,” would be, say minor chiefs at the heads of the 

B oups, not so very far removed from the ra'alira in rank, 
ence the careful exclusion from the statement of the still 
greater priests of royal blood. De Bov is refers to certain 
religious rites being performed in the home when the head of 
the family thought fit 3 , and we may almost assume that he 
would be" the person who performed the rites. Forster says 
the high priest of every island was always an an r'A The Duff 
missionaries say that all the chiefs officiated on some occasions, 
praying for their friends when sick, making offerings at the 
marae, and performing other religious ceremonies 5 . If we inter¬ 
pret the word “friends" as meaning the families or groups of 
which they were the heads, which we are, I think, entitled to 
do, this statement points to a natural priesthood. According to 
Turnbull, most of the great chiefs were priests 5 , and every 
chief was considered as having some supernatural agent'. 
Moerenhout says the highest priests always belonged to the 
high aristocracy' 8 ; and that the sacerdotal and administrative 
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functions often united under the same head, thus giving the 
government the character of a veritable theocracy 1 . The priests 
of families, who worshipped the domestic deities {oromatua) 
were the fathers of the families 2 . Tyerman and Bennet speak 
of a man named Auna, who was a principal chief, and formerly 
a leader among the areai, and who was also a priest of the god 
Hiro a ; and I see that, according to Ellis, this man was the 
principal areoi of the island of Ra'iatea 1 . Missionaries, writing 
in 1813, refer to a chief of the island of Huahine, a principal 
areoi , who was also a priest 5 . 

The only definite information 1 have found from the Hervey 
Islands is that the chief of the little island of Atiu w T as the 
priest of the god Taria~nui a . In Mangaia the prayers at the 
inauguration of a temporal king were performed by the sacred 
king; but at a certain point in the ceremonies, during the 
beating of the drum of peace, all the males of the kingly families 
joined in the singing; the anger of the gods would have been 
incurred if any but kingly voices had recited these karakia or 
prayers 7 , I do not know whether ‘'kingly*' families applies 
here to relations of the sacred king, or to those of the secular 
king, or to both; but in any case it is evident that these prayers 
might only be repeated by what must have been persons of high 
rank. In Nukuhiva, of the Marquesan group, the chiefs were, 
according to Mathias, always in agreement with the priests and 
were often priests themselves 3 . Moerenhout says that in the 
Paumotuan island of Mangareva the chiefs seemed to be also 
their priests, combining political with religious power 9 ; and 
there is a reference to chiefs of this island who were “ priests 
of the images” 10 . An English sailor told the French that in 
Rotuma the chiefs performed the priestly offices at baptisms, 
marriages and funerals 11 ; and it is said that if a man offended 
his chief, the latter could and would, it was thought, afflict the 
man’s family with sickness unless he made immediate atone¬ 
ment 11 , and that certain atua or spirit chiefs attended the sick 
by supplications to the evil spirits to ccasc troubling them 13 . 
These atua would be, I think, the ghosts of departed chiefs. 
In Uvea some people brought their sick to some chief, 
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fl as if his authority made his intercession more agreeable to 
the god” 1 . Ngaara, the head chief of the Miru people of Easter 
Island, was evidently a magician, for we are told of his cursing a 
man, and so causing his death*. In Tikopia, according to one 
of Rivers's informants, when a man was ill, he was attended by 
a chief, who offered kava and prayed; and if he was not suc¬ 
cessful another chief was called! in 3 . 

The social and religious system that has been prominently 
in my mind so far has been that under which the priestly duties 
rested primarily with the secular head of a social group as its 
natural priest, the idea being that a chief at the head of a large or 
important group, a minor chief or other person at the head of 
a minor group, or the father of a family, w^ often regarded 
as its natural priest, and as such performed his sacred duties 
on behalf of the group or family of which he was head So 
far as the great chiefs or kings art concerned, we may. 1 thmft, 
assume that it was so, as we can hardly conceive of these very 
important persons being mere general priests (using the ter¬ 
minology' which I am adopting) , whose religious offices were in 
no way connected with their positions as head chiefs °r ^ngs, 
and they could not have been what l am calling official or heredi¬ 
tary priests, appointed by. or acting as deputies to, some one 
else, and officiating for groups of which their own w ere merely 
branches. Then again, statements that a head or father of a family 
acted as its priest can only mean that he was its natural priest. As 
regards statements that chiefs as a class were commonly priests 
also, I recognize that some of them may have been so, merely 
as official or hereditary priests; but i tffink that the general 
evidence and the wav in which some of the statements are 
worded and may be construed, justify us in believing that many, 
and indeed most of them, were natural priests; that the facred 
duties of a head chief or king, as such, and of the father or 
other head of a relatively small family, rested also with these 
heads of intermediate rank-that is, that they also acted as 
natural priests of the groups of which they were the heads 
It would be curious also if a custom that prevailed with re g^J 
to the heads of the largest and smallest groups did not apply to 
She intermediate groups also. I think the evidence is sufficient 
to justify us in believing that the head of a social group, large 
or small, the holder of its tide or name, was recognized widely 
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as its natural priest, and engaged, on behalf of that group, in 
the religious duties which his sacred office involved, though 
the extent to which this idea was both recognized and acted 
upon may well have varied in different parts of Polynesia; and 
1 shall assume that this was so. 

I now come to evidence as to certain priests, who appear to 
have belonged to the classes which 1 am calling official and 
hereditary priests. The following are the main points in con¬ 
nection with these people, as disclosed by the evidence, to 
which I draw attention. In one or two cases we are told that 
they were appointed by the chiefs to act as priests; some of 
them were themselves chiefs; in some cases their priestly offices 
had probably been for long past hereditary in their aristocratic 
families. We thus are able to carry a step further the develop¬ 
ment of the suhject of the close association between the chiefs 
and the priesthood. In most cases we find an association be¬ 
tween sacred and secular offices in the fact that these priests 
were themselves orators or secular officials. 

I will first refer again, in connection with this matter, to 
those semi-divine orator chiefs, the alataua of Samoa. Three 
specific references to the alataua have been made in the dis¬ 
cussion of the Samoan fono. I have spoken of Lio of Tua- 
masanga, who appears from his title of ‘‘the voice of the 
alataua ” to have been perhaps the most important of the great 
divining orator chiefs of Tuamasanga, and who is said to have 
remained silent at the great fono of Tuamasanga, presumably 
receiving from the gods the inspiration which enabled him at 
a later stage to mute a speech disclosing the divine wishes. 
I have also referred to the private religious seance, prior to the 

E eat fono of all Anna, of the alataua orator chiefs Ngalu and 
fmana, who afterwards, apparently, attended the fono and 
imparted to the meeting the results of their silent deliberations; 
and I think that the great Tuamasangan chiefs, who, according 
to Churchward, obtained inspiration in the fale-o-le-Ft?e , may 
almost be assumed to have been alataua , though we are not 
told that they were so. All these men were, however, hereditary 
chiefs, and as such acted hereditarily as priests and orators. 
Lio took an important part in the great fono of Tuamasanga. 
Ngalu and Lemana evidently did the same in Aana; and, 
indeed, as members of the ‘'House of the Nine” at Leulu- 
moenga, they must have taken, or been qualified to take, a 
leading pan in the great fono of Aana, held in Leuluitioenga, 
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and in the fono of Leulumoenga, and they belonged to the 
groups who elected the tuiaana. Probably the persons referred 
to by Churchward also, like Lio, took part in the great fono 
of Tuamasanga. Each of these chiefs would have his own 
family or social group of which he was the official head, and 
would be the natural priest; but in performing his sacred and 
secular duties in matters relating to the affairs of all Tua- 
masanga or all Aana he would be acting not merely as head, and 
on behalf of his own group, but as a priest and an orator of the 
division, of which he was not the head—that is, he was what I am 
catling an hereditary priest, and was an hereditary orator, 

Kramer says that Nafanua, the war goddess, entered into 
the body of the orator chief Auva'a at Falcalupo 1 . Now Falea- 
lupo is, as we have seen, not one of the places mentioned by 
Kramer as an alataua district of the island of Savai'i; but on 
consideration of the statements by Fraser and von Hu low, 
which I have quoted in connection with that subject, we 
must, I think, believe that it was an alataua district of the 
great Tonumaipe'a family of Savai'i, of whom Nafanua was the 
divine ancestress and goddess of war, and that Auva'a was one 
of the alataua orator chiefs, who, as such, would, when not acting 
for his own people, be performing religious duties on behalf of 
the great family, with the holder of the Tonumaipe'a title at 
its head, of which his own family was only a branch. That is, 
as he was the hereditary holder of his family title, he was 
probably an hereditary priest; and he was an orator. 

Safata was, as we have seen, the alataua district of Tua¬ 
masanga, The alataua council there was said to have been 
founded by Fata, the son of Ationge. At this council the mem¬ 
bers spoke in a recognized order of precedence. Two of these 
were the orator chiefs who controlled the Tamasoali'i title [one 
of the four titles required to qualify for kingship of all Samoa] , 
and one of them, apparently the most important, was Lio of 
Siumu [referred to above]-, who was regarded as being pos¬ 
sessed by the god Saolevao 5 , all of which would well explain 
the important position taken by him at a fono of all Tuamasanga. 
In these cases again these chiefs who acted as priests were also 
orators, acting in both capacities in the affairs of the groups— 
not their own only—of w hich they were priests. 

It is worth while noticing that, according to the information 
given about these alataua orator chiefs, two belonged to the 

1 Krimer, SJ. vol. 1, pp. 43 . 107. 1 Ibid. p. 433. * Ibid, p, 137, 
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group controlling the tuiaana title, and two of them were those 
who controlled one of the two Tuamasanga titles that had to 
be held by the tafdifa, or king of all Samoa (I cannot identify 
in this way Auva'a of Falealupo). I have already suggested 
that these foie- as they were called—the family groups con- 
trolling the titles of chiefs—must have been related to the 
families whose titles were in their hands, and intimated that I 
could prove this as regards some of them. I may, however, 
point out that, so far as these detailed particulars carry us, 
these great chief-orator-priests appear, at all events, to have 
been intimately connected with great royal families of Samoa. 

I draw attention to a portion of the old Tangaroa-Mantfa 
legends to which 1 have referred in considering '* Political Areas 
and Systems.*' Tae-o-Tangaroa, the first semi-human tut warm a 
had two sons, Fa'a-ea-nu'u, who was appointed by his father 
to be the first human Udmaw'a, and Ati-i-langi, appointed in 
effect to be his brother's chief priest. The seat of government 
of Manu'a appears, according to these traditions, to have been 
originally the village district of Fiti-uta, on one side of the island 
of Tau, "and to have been transferred afterwards to the village 
district of Tau, on the other side; but Ati 4 -langi, the orator, 
lived at Fiti-uta. The point to which 1 refer specially here is the 
mention of the practice,said to have had its origin in this appoint¬ 
ment of Ati-i-langi as chief priest, for the chief or priest of Fiti- 
uta to sit cross-legged at fono t leaning on the handle of his fly- 
flapper, and thus offer prayer and make speeches. It seems clear 
that this man would be an important orator, and probably a 
itdafale ali l i, and that, as such, he acted as a priest, and also 
as an orator, not simply for his own family, but for Manu'a. 

In the greetings at the j<mo of the village district of Falcata, 
in Tuamasanga, I find the first greeting, after that offered to 
Falcata itself, was given to the tauaiiu 1 , a term that signifies 
that the persons so called belonged to, or were associated with, 
the gods or a god ; and Kramer and Stuebe] say that it referred 
to two orator families called Veletaiua and Taliausolo 3 . Kramer 
says they were orator chiefs, and that it was they who had the 
power in their hands 3 . Stuebel refers to two sources of power 
in Falcata, of which one was four families called “ the four,” 
and the other was these tmmitu-, he discusses the relative powers 
of these two groups, and says that, whilst authority over the 

1 Krfeicr, SJ. vol, l, p. 227. 1 Ibid. Blue burl, p. 105. 

® Kramer, SJ, vol.). p. 227. 
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village district rested with the four families, the tauaitu decided 
questions of peace and war. He refers to an aitu house [a 
temple] in Lepea [one of the villages of Faleata] in which was an 
empty basket in which the aitu was supposed to dwell, and says 
that the tauaitu were called “the sons of the aitu house,” and that 
they had intercourse with the aitu 1 , It is clear that we have here 
another example of great orator chiefs acting as hereditary priests, 
not merely for their own families but for a larger group. 

I do not doubt that I could, by more prolonged search, find 
other examples of the same sort of thing; but I think those 
given above are sufficient for my purpose. Samoa thus provides 
examples of orator chiefs (lulafale ali'i), some of them, at all 
events, closely associated with the royal families of Aana 
and Tuamasanga, acting as hereditary priests of groups of 
which their own families would presumably be portions. 
There is no doubt, as regards some of them, that their 
sacred offices as priests, were, like their secular ranks as 
chiefs, hereditary, being vested in the titled heads for the time 
being of their respective families, and it is probable that this 
was the case with all of them, I think also it is probable that 
these priestly families were descended from what I am calling 
official priests, appointed long before, and that is why I referred 
to this point in explaining my working terminology. 

The matabule of Tonga were, as we have seen, officials, 
counsellors and companions of, and honourable attendants on, 
the chiefs and they seem also to have been orators at fono\ but 
Mariner says that they were also the persons who invoked such 
gods as had not priests of their own l . This religious duty is illus¬ 
trated by Mariner’s account of what took place on the illness of 
Finau’s daughter. When she fell ill she was removed to the 
house of the god Tali-y-tubo, who had no priest. Pigs were 
killed and presented to the god every morning; and on these 
occasions — sometimes five, six or seven times a day — for about 
a fortnight one or other of the matabule, and sometimes two or 
three in succession, prayed to him to spare the life of the girl. 
These efforts failing, they renewed them at the house of 
another god. Then she was taken to the house of another god; 
and, though this god had a priest, who did the praying, the 
matabule were in constant consultation with him 3 . It is obvious 
that Mariner, in saying that the matabule invoked the gods that 

1 Stucbci, pp. (0419. 1 MitLntr, voJ. I, p, 290. Cf. vol. II, p, 87. 
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had not priests, means that in doing so they were acting pro¬ 
fessionally as priests, not merely for the families of which they 
were heads; and it is dear that this was so on the occasion of 
the illness of Finau’s daughter, when they would be acting on 
behalf of the king and his family. So they were either official 
or hereditary' priests. Mahony, speaking of the little island of 
Niuatobutabu [one of the Tongan group], says that its hereditary 
chief was Maafu, and that in the waters around lived the 
familiar “demon,” Sekatoa by name, of the family of Maafu, 
by which he presumably means that it was the family god. 
Any member of the family, and especially Maafu and his aged 
aunt, could call forth Sekatoa, who, if the performances for 
doing so were successful, ultimately appeared as a monster 
shark, and then acted “as a sort of Delphic oracle,” The point 
of interest here is that all these efforts to secure the attention 
of Sekatoa, as described by Mahony, were made, not by Maafu 
or a member of his family personally, but by one of the two 
principal matabule of the island 1 . So here again they were 
acting as either official or hereditary priests. I must say, as 
regards these priestly offices, stated to have been performed 
by matabule , that there seems to have been some confusion in 
the minds of white observers between what they have called 
matabule and, say, minor chiefs, It does not matter, however, 
for our present purpose, into which of these two categories 
these people might more properly be placed, and I think the 
higher matabule were minor chiefs. It is dear, as regards the 
matabule themselves, that they performed officially both secular 
and sacred duties; and the latter were not merely those of w hat 
1 am calling natural priests. 

In the Society Islands the class of the priests was, according 
to Cook, numerous, and contained all ranks; but the principal 
priest was generally a younger member of a good family, and 
was respected in a degree nest to the kings*. Tupia, who was 
queen Purea’s prime minister 3 , was also, Cook says, chief 
priest of the island of Tahiti 1 ; this would only, however, be 
so as regards the district of Papara, or perhaps all the Teva 
districts. According to ]. R. Forster, each great chief or king 
chose from among the inferior chiefs an intelligent person, who 
was to be his priest, and whose business was to pray and offer 
up sacrifices, and perform the rites requisite for each occasion. 

1 Mahony,y.P.S. vol. XJtlV, p. ti6. 1 Cook, vol. i, p. 2az, 

* Ibid, p- no. 4 Ibid. p. 1691. 
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Each chief of a province had likewise a priest, and the inferior 
ranks of people had in the same manner peculiar priests, who 
could not perform rites and offer up prayers for men of a 
higher class 1 , 1 imagine that he means that the priest of a 
chief of a province, and perhaps of the inferior ranks, would, 
like that of a great chief or king, be a person selected for the 
purpose by the local chief or head, Moore about says the high 
priest was almost always a brother or near relative of the chief 2 . 
Ellis says that the high priesthood of the principal idols was 
usually held by some member or near relative of the reigning 
family 2 . The London missionaries mention Pomare's orator, 
who was a priest, and was also a ra'atira or under-ebief in a 
neighbouring subdivision of the district 1 . According to Ari*i 
Taimai, the high priest of Pa para was Manea, the younger 
brother of Amo [the bead chief of Pa para and of the Teva] 
I>e Boris says the high priests belonged, almost without ex¬ 
ception, to the highest princely families 4 ; also that the priest 
was, in all that concerned his religious duties, only a delegate of 
the chief, and that, though the office tended to become heredi¬ 
tary, the chief could revoke it at any time 7 ; and in speaking of 
the orijpo, or htierepo, young men being brought up for the priest¬ 
hood, he says their future rank as priests woula be in propor¬ 
tion to their skill, and above all their birth, and that young 
men of this class had sometimes afterwards been kings 6 . 

This Society Island evidence points to the relationship of 
head priests to the higher chiefs, and to the appointment by 
chiefs of persons who were to act as official priests, and to the 
tendency for the office thus created to become hereditary. The 
references to Purea's prime minister and Pomare's orator dis¬ 
close a combination of secular and sacred duties. 

Smith, in his account, to which I have referred in a previous 
page, of his visit to the famous Rarotongan tnarae, Arai-te- 
tonga, of the Makea (Karika) kings of the island, refers to the 
stone scat of the ariki or king and to the stone seats of his great 
chiefs who sat facing him. Next to the king, on his right, also 
facing the others, was the seat of a priest. Next to this again, 
further to his right was the seat of the ariki-tara-are (also 
called potiki~tmia), a priest, through whom the king used to 


' Forster, Obs. pp, 545 so. 1 Moercnhout, vol. t, p. +76. 

1 Ellis, vol. 111, p. 57- 1 L.M S. Trans. voL I. p. S4, 

* Ari'l Taim»i, p. 45. Cf. Comey, Tahiti, vol. IN. p. up and note t* Hiis 
would be after the death of Tupia. , _ 

1 Dv Bov is. p. 280. 7 Ibid. p. 139, * JoHr+p+aVii 
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declare his decision on any matter before him, and whose seat 
was therefore called puera , meaning to open or disclose. It 
seems evident that the priest was the king’s official orator or 
mouthpiece h Now this priest’s title of tiriki shows that he was 
probably a chief, and Smith ascertained that he was one of the 
two principal chiefs of the Makea clan 2 . So here we have an 
example of a king, attended by a priest, who was one of the 
two highest of the chiefs of the king’s people, and who acted as 
the king’s mouthpiece at council meetings held at his principal 
marae, and therefore performed both sacred and secular duties. 
He may have been either an official or an hereditary priest. 

Mathias says that in the Marquesas nothing could be done 
in the political or religious sphere without the consent of the 
high priests, the gravest questions of state always having to be 
submitted to them 3 ; and Tautain thinks the priesthood should 
be divided broadly into two classes, of which one, the real priests, 
belonged to noble families {papa hakuiki), whilst the other, the 
more numerous class, were really inspired persons 4 . The*'inspired 
persons” were probably only what I am calling general priests. 

In the Paumotuan island of Mangareva the chief priests — 
the only ones who performed public functions — were taken 
from the royal family, or from those of the highest rank; 
and an example of the association between these high person- 
ages is provided by the case of an order by the king to his son 
that he should become a priest, the doubts of the chief priest 
as to the young man 's fitness, but bis acceptance and ordination 
by the chief priest on the king’s assurance 6 . There is, however, 
a curious statement by one of the French missionaries as to the 
“ greatest influence ” exercised by the inferior (my italics) priests 
over the people, that the king himself submitted to the yoke 
of their authority, and if he tried to shake it off, they threatened 
him with the anger of the gods' 1 . This seems to involve an 
inconsistency, but there is no material by which it can be 
investigated. Possibly these inferior priests were general priests 
or sorcerers. In the Tokelau island of Fakaofu, the Umlaitu — 
the priests chosen by the king — formed an upper class of 
society 7 , Graeffe was told that Nanomea, of the Ellice group, 
was ruled by two chiefs and seven priests 3 . 

The evidence shows, 1 think, how closely connected, at all 
events in most of the islands, were the chiefs and others, as 
1 Smith, 7 -P.S. voL m, p. z 19, ' Ibid. 

a Mathias, p, 59. 1 TimtiiiiY, UAnthro. vol, vil, p. 447, 
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secular rulers of the groups of people of whom they were the 
heads, and the systems of secular government of those groups, 
on the one hand, and the religious influence and control, in- 
eluding that of the priests, or a considerable number of them, 
on the other. I think, however, it is worth while to refer to 
statements by writers of their general views on the association 
between the sacred and secular influence and power. Thomson 
says that in Tonga the priests knew that the existence of their 
order depended upon the union of church and state, and that 
their oracular utterances... we re always directed to upholding 
the privileges of the chiefs. Between the two orders there was 
a thorough understanding. The chief saw that the regular 
offerings to the spirits were not stinted; the priest, possessed 
by his god, retained sufficient self command to gasp pro¬ 
phecies in remarkable accordance with the chief’s interest 1 , 
Ellis refers to the intimate connection in the Society Islands 
between the religion of the people and political despotism 2 . 
Chiefs and gods seem always to have exercised a combined 
influence over the people, and the power of the gods often 
seemed to be exercised only to establish the authority of the 
king 3 . According to Moerenhout, the high priest in the Society 
Islands was almost always a brother or near relative of the 
chief, in order that church might support the state, and often 
the government was purely theocratic L Sacerdotal and adminis¬ 
trative functions were often united under the same head, 
giving the government the character of a veritable theocracy; 
this always happened when a dead chief was replaced by a 
brother or near relative, already invested with priestly func¬ 
tions, and who, although now an an i or superior chief, still 
continued to preside over the most important religious cere¬ 
monies 5 , Tyerman and Rennet say that in the Society Islands 
the most formidable obstacle to the success of the missionaries 
was the apparently indissoluble union there of statecraft and 
priestcraft, the civil and ecclesiastical offices, if not lodged in 
the same individuals, being confined to those who were 
interested in upholding both. The king stood at the head of 
all the chiefs on the one hand, and of all the priests on the 
other; consequently these two bodies supported their common 
head, while he protected and aggrandized each in return, to 
secure his own ascendency*. De Bo vis, speaking of the priestly 

1 Ellis, vn[, i, p, 342. 

1 Moenenhouip voL 1* p. 476. 

# Tyemrno + voL 1 , pp. 120 sq. 
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caste of Tahiti, says that the priest was only an emailation of 
the power of the chief in what concerned religious ceremonies 
—simply a delegate 1 . Moss says that in Rarotonga the heathen 
church and state were practically one 2 . Mathias, after referring 
to the dominating power of the Marquesan priests in alt 
political and religious matters, including the gravest matters 
of state, says that, as their influence might be too great, and 
counterbalance that of the chiefs, care was taken that they 
should always be chosen from the families of the latter. They 
knew how to maintain their common sovereignty, for the 
political authority blended with the sacerdotal, and the govern¬ 
ment thus became perfectly theocratic 3 . The two orders of 
power, political and religious, were at the same time united 
and separate. They were vested in separate persons, but these 
always acted for the common interest. Any marked division 
between the political authority of the chiefs and the religious 
authority of the priests was rarely seen 1 . The chiefs were always 
in agreement with the priests, and were often priests them¬ 
selves 5 . In the island of Niue, according to Thomson, a perfect 
understanding existed between priests and petty' chiefs, to their 
mutual advantage, for the chiefs could not afford to ignore the 
political influence of the priests, and the latter, knowing that 
a chief could invoke a god without their aid, realized that they 
were not indispensable fi . Bourdin says of the island of Fotun'a 
that royalty' was essentially theocratic 7 , 

1 have not, in dealing with this subject, considered the case 
of what I have called general priests, though they have been 
mentioned incidentally here and there. They would include 
members of the class of sorcerers, whose supernatural duties were 
not usually based upon their religious headship of social groups, 
or their official performance of religious rites as delegates, direct 
or by inheritance, of the heads of groups. The general priests 
do not appear to form part of the chain connecting the sacred 
and secular offices, and so they do not come within the scope 
of the discussion. It seems probable that they would not, at 
all events as a rule, take part in the official ceremonies and 
observances at the marae; they were not, as priests, connected 
officially with secular rule; and many of them must, 1 think, 
have been merely independent diviners and people engaged in 
processes of magic. Some of them apparently were supposed 
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to be inspired by certain specific gods, or other supernatural 
beings, whose priests they would perhaps become. Their re¬ 
ligious reputations would, however, probably often be baaed 
mainly on the success of their past efforts, or of those of their 
fathers, or more remote ancestors, from whom it was supposed 
that they had inherited their supernatural powers. Any power 
they may have possessed of influencing purely secular affairs 
would be incidental, rather than official, so I do not dunk it 
necessary" to discuss them at present, though 1 hope to do so 
at a future date in dealing with the subjects of inspiration, 
divination and cognate matters, including sorcery'. 

The numerous minor or sub-priests and attendants at the 
temples would form part of the organization arising from the 
appointment of official priests. 

OBSERVATIONS 

We must, I think, believe that at one time the concentration 
in a head chief of sacred duties and secular rule was usual 
among the Polynesians or their ancestors, more or less remote; 
that the high priest was the head chief; and some of the islands 
offer, as we have seen, indications that this had been so. Pre¬ 
sumably the foundation of his power was religious. Just as in 
Melanesia a man, according to Codrington, became a chief by 
virtue of the belief that he was possessed of trtetna' derived 
from a spirit; so in Polynesia, with its theism, his holding of 
his high office may well have been based upon a belief as to 
his supernatural powers derived from the gods, and his power 
of approaching the gods, learning their wishes and intentions, 
and assuaging their anger and securing their help by sacrifice 
and prayer, 

I have already discussed the problem of the separation, 
partial or entire, of the sacred and secular rule, and need only 
refer here to the broad conclusion, which I have suggested, 
that probably* it must be attributed to an original handing over 
by great chiefs to others, or the loss from some other cause, 
of their civil duties or a considerable part of them, whilst they 
themselves, still perhaps retaining some supervision over these 
things, devoted themselves more especially to the more im¬ 
portant task of supplicating the gods and securing their guidance. 
In discussing this matter vve were dealing with the question of 
an original process of evolution which, whatever its actual 
nature may have been, must have taken place long ago, and 

1 Codrington, p, no. 
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very likely did not develop in the several islands or groups at 
the same period, or exactly in the same wav; it is possible, as 
regards some islands, that the change had occurred before 
their people had reached those islands, and must be more or 
less connected with prior developments in other islands from 
which they had migrated. However this may have been, we 
must recognize that in all probability, between the time or 
times of these original evolutions and the periods when the 
islands came under the observation of white men, whose 
records we are studying, there was a lapse of time, to be 
measured probably in centuries, during which further changes 
and developments in the relative complexity of social, politi¬ 
cal and religious organization might be expected to occur; 
and the extent of these further developments is disclosed by 
the histories and traditions, and by the accounts given to us 
of the actual social, political and religious systems of the people 
of Polynesia in these more recent days. These had no doubt 
become still more complex; social groups had become still more 
enlarged, had spread out still further beyond the limits of their 
earlier homes, had migrated wholly or in part, had formed fresh 
outlying settlements and sub-settlements, and had become inter¬ 
mingled. The number of the chiefs must have multiplied im¬ 
mensely, and probably the functions and powers of the chiefs 
had developed and expanded. Political systems, some of them 
almost feudal in character, had come into being. Out of what 
I imagine to have been the relatively simple forms of secular 
government of the original groups had evolved the more intricate 
systems which the changed conditions required, and so far as 
some islands are concerned, we have seen how relatively 
elaborate these systems had become. These changed conditions 
would almost necessarily have their influence upon the religious 
organization of the people; and the subject which I have been 
considering is the connection between the sacred and secu lar 
offices, as disclosed by evidence, in these more recent times. 
In my previous observations upon the sacred and secular 
kingships 1 suggested that the separation of these might be 
attributed to the handing over by the sacred kings of secular 
duties, or the loss by them of the latter from some other 
cause. Some of the evidence we are now considering relates 
to the delegation by chiefs to others of some of their sacred 
duties; but we have to bear in mind, in connection with this 
matter, the way in which the machinery of secular manage¬ 
ment also had doubtless become still further enlarged and more 
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complicated as the result of the more complex conditions that 
had developed. E think that in considering the matter we must 
not assume that in the changes which had taken place, pre¬ 
sumably since the separation of the sacred and secular kingship, 
those relating to the sacred offices and to the secular offices 
respectively were entirely identical in origin; and to avoid 
misunderstanding I must again point out that, not only what 
I have called the sacred kings, but the secular kings also, and 
indeed the chiefs as a class, were more or less sacred, according 
to their rank, this sanctity having, as I interpret the matter, 
been due to their close association, as heads of their respective 
social groups, with the gods of those groups, of whom they, 
and indeed all heads of groups, down to the fathers of domestic 
families, seem to have been the natural priests. 

The evidence to be introduced in a later chapter shows that 
in relatively recent periods, when the people came under the 
observation of white men, and indeed up to modern times, this 
sanctity was fully recognized, and it is desirable that we should 
bear in mind a possible difference between the religious systems 
that had developed, owing to the partial delegation by chiefs 
to others of some of their sacred duties, and the systems of 
secular government and management. The latter were, in some 
islands, more or less democratic and representative, as has 
been disclosed in the consideration of council meetings, and 
especially those of Samoa, the statements as to which (Samoa) 
disclose in detail a method of what I have called local self- 
government, which, I think, prevailed in some also of the other 
islands, each sub-group managing its own affairs, whilst the 
group of which it was a section had an over-riding jurisdiction 
—at all events in matters that affected the group as a whole. 

The chiefs, as the natural priests of the groups of which they 
were the heads, had in some cases delegated portions of their 
religious duties to others, as indicated by statements as to the 
Society Islands (J. R. Forster and de Bovis), Fakaofu, and 
perhaps the Faumotu, and apparently by the Manu'an (Samoan) 
tradition, though in the case of Manu‘a the belief was that the 
chief and priest were brothers, and in this and the Paumotuan 
case the appointment was made by their father. These delegates 
— what I have called official priests—would doubtless be under 
some control by the chiefs who had appointed them, and who 
would, as natural high priests, be their religious superior 
officials. The actual evidence of delegation of this character is, 
I admit, extremely small; but there is some evidence, and I ask 
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by what other process are we to account for the organized 
systems ot priesthood found in some of the islands, bearing in 
mind that most of the priests associated with these systems were, 
as such, obviously merely departmental officials, and not what 
l am calling natural priests? I suggest that it is extremely prob¬ 
able that these systems had their origin in acts of delegation 
by chiefs, who were heads of groups sufficiently large to make 
assistance in the performance of the sacred offices necessary. 

The nature of the hereditary priesthood is probably illustrated 
by what we are told of the alataua orator chiefs of Samoa, Their 
chieftainship was clearly hereditary, having passed bv succession 
to the titular heads of their families, and I do not doubt that the 
priesthood passed in the same way to the same persons, as it is 
inconceivable to me that the sacred office should be given to any 
other than the successor to the title. The only actual indication 
that the origin of an hereditary priesthood might be an original 
appointment, as official priest, is found in de Bovis’s statement 
as to the Society Islands and in the Manu'an tradition of the 
appointment by Tae-o-Tangaroa of one of his sons as tuimanu'a 
and of the other as priest to the former, and the fact that 
the sacred office of the chief of Fiti-uta was m modem days 
associated with this tradition ; but I can think of no other 
way of accounting for the origin of the sacred offices of these 
alataua families. 

If I am right in all this, it follows that the sacred functions 
of the chiefs, as the natural priests of the groups of which they 
were the official heads, remained vested in them to a large 
extent, though some of them were performed by other persons 
to whom, or to whose ancestors, the chiefs’had delegated 
those functions. 

1 he secular power and duties also still remained, to an 
tXt ?vr’ dl ^ n S probably in different islands and districts, and 
at different times, in the chiefs of the groups, the duties being 
performed partly by themselves, and partly by officials acting, 
by personal or ancestral appointment, as their representatives* 
a *r - Y — probably often the same — who were their 

official mouthpieces, speaking on their behalf at council meet¬ 
ings. 1 here was, however, in the secular government and 
management, of, at all events, some of the islands, what seems 
to have been an element of a totally different character. In these 
islands the persons who were entitled to take part in the delibera¬ 
tions at council meetings of groups, and who seem to have had 
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in some cases, considerable power, included others, besides the 
head chiefs of the groups and their spokesmen, A large number 
—no doubt the bulk—of these people were in no way delegates 
of those chiefs; they were the official heads, some of them cliicfs, 
and some members of the middle classes, of sections of the 
groups, each of them being an independent orator, acting as 
the representative and spokesman of his own section. We must, 
I think, seek for an origin of the right of these people to join 
in the deliberations quite distinct from that of delegation by 
superior persons; and the origin is perhaps found if we regard 
this right as a survival of the primitive system, notwithstanding 
the evolution of systems of chieftainship, of management of the 
affairs of a group by consultation among its members. Just as 
the head of a domestic or other small family group would 
consult with the other members of the group, so the head of 
a large group had to consult with the representatives of its 
constituent sections. It may have been a matter, partly no doubt 
of co-operation, but also of competition, between the religious 
power of the chief and the right of the members of a group 
to be consulted and take part in the discussion of its affairs. 

I will now, in conclusion, try to summarize, shortly and 
broadly, what seem to be the main features of, and points in, 
the evidence, as affecting the question of the connection be¬ 
tween the sacred and secular offices, admitting, however, that 
some of these features are disclosed by evidence obtained only 
in some of the islands. 

Chiefs and other heads of social groups, and sections of 
social groups, were not only their secular heads, but were also 
their natural head priests, and it was their practice to act in 
this_ capacity, at all events in important matters. 

There was, as we have seen in considering the priests, a 
numerous body of functionaries—high priests, priests and assist¬ 
ants—who performed religious duties, not merely as heads 
of their own respective groups, but as professional priests, 
acting in matters affecting larger groups, of which their own 
groups were probably sections. 

There is some evidence pointing to the appointment by chiefs 
of priests, w'ho would be what I have called official priests, and 
whose duties were not confined to matters affecting the groups 
of w T hich they were the heads; they acted in the performance 
of these duties as delegates of the chiefs who appointed them, 
so there was a connection between their sacred offices and the 
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combined sacred and secular offices of the appointing chiefs. 
Probably many of the religious functionaries referred to above 
belonged to this class. 

There were what I have called hereditary priests, of whom the 
great alataua orator chiefs of Samoa are a conspicuous example, 
and I think it is likely that some of the higher Tonga n matabuh 
who acted as priests came within this category. Their offices 
rested with certain families, and presumably passed by suc¬ 
cession to the holders for the time being of the titles or names 
of those families ; but, as in the case of the official priests, their 
duties were not confined to matters affecting those families. It 
is probable that they were descended from official priests, the 
original offices of the latter having passed down to later genera¬ 
tions of the same families. If so, they also formed a connection, 
though not so direct, between their sacred offices and the com¬ 
bined sacred and secular offices of the chiefs whose ancestors 
had made the original appointments; and they also, or some 
of them, took part in the secular government of the groups for 
whom they acted as priests. Probably some of the religious 
functionaries referred to above belonged to this class. 

The hereditary priests, and some, at all events, of the official 
priests, being the heads of their respective families, would be 
also the natural priests of those families; and would act as 
their heads in both sacred and secular matters. 

Statements that the higher priests were related to chiefs, or 
members of high families, whether they were or were not, as 
I believe them to have been, either "natural, hereditary' or 
official priests, connect them with the chiefs as a class. 

The independent orators, as I have called them, who took 
part in council meetings of groups, not as representatives of 
the chiefs of those groups, but as representatives of their own 
families, as sections of the groups, were the official heads of 
those families, for none but heads of families might do this 1 . 
So they also were secular rulers of their own families and took 
part on behalf of those families in the council meetings of the 
groups; and they were the natural priests of their own families. 

Finally 1 refer to the general statements bv writers as to the 
close association between the chiefs and the priests in the 
management and control of the affairs of the islands. 

1 1 here is. as wt have seen, abundant evidence that it wa$ bo in Samoa' there 
are statements that it to sc, m Niue, Rotunm. Uvea, and Fakanfo (of the Tokelau 
group), and there » an indication that it was so in Tahiti. There can. I think 
be lude doubt that it was a uiuversaJ or widespread mlc in Polynesia * 


CHAPTER XXXI 

THE SANCTITY OF CHIEFS 


PRELIMINARY 

I N discussing the subject of the connection between the 
sacred and secular offices I introduced evidence which, I 
think, justifies us in coming to the conclusion that the chief or 
other head of a social group, great or small, was its natural 
priest. This means that he was the person who, as head of the 
group, would ex officio be the medium of communication be¬ 
tween the people and their god or gods, the person who would, 
more than any of the other members of the group, be able to 
approach and hold intercourse with the gods, and especially, I 
imagine, the tutelar god of the group, who would enter into 
and inspire him. This close divine association would endow 
the head of a group with a degree of sanctity not possessed by 
its other members; and it almost follows that the head chief 
of a large group, the supplicant and mouthpiece of the great 
god of the group, would as a rule be specially sacred, as com¬ 
pared with a chief of a sub-group, and still more w T ith the father 
or other head of a mere unimportant domestic family. It is 
therefore natural that we should find evidence of the great 
sanctity attributed to the chiefs, and especially the higher chiefs 
or kings, and this sanctity is the subject which I now propose 
to consider. 

LONG ANCESTRIES AND DIVINE DESCENT 

The first matter to which 3 draw attention is that of the long 
ancestries, some of them extending backwards to the distant 
mythical past, claimed by families of great chiefs or kings, and 
to' the fact that some of these families were credited with dis¬ 
tinguished divine descent. The evidence upon which these 
ideas were based consisted in some cases of tong genealogies or 
of lists of previous great chiefs or kings; and the claims to divine 
ancestry' rested sometimes upon definite traditions. T believe 
that, at all events in some of the islands, the Polynesians 
did preserve in a marvellous way both ancient legendary 
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traditions and relatively recent history; but, admitting this, 
we must regard a considerable portion of our material with a 
good deal of doubt, not merely as to its historical accuracy, the 
acceptance of which in some of the accounts of events of the 
distant past would be absurd, but also as to its correctness as 
a record of what had in fact been truly original traditions. 
I suspect that the great chiefs or kings, of admittedly ancient 
lineage, and the keepers of their family traditions, had a con¬ 
venient practice of sometimes extending the lengths of the 
pedigrees or lists of predecessors, and of introducing into them 
the names of ancient well-known gods; and these additions 
would thus become parts of the traditions, which would pass 
down, as amended, to future generations of people, the bulk 
of whom would have neither means of checking their accuracy 
nor reasons for doubting it; whilst the members for the time 
being of the great families to whose ancestors, or alleged 
ancestors, the traditions referred would have every reason for 
insisting upon their correctness, and a very large number of 
them would probably believe that the traditions were true. 
So far as our present subject is concerned, I think the question 
is not whether these traditions were correct, it is whether they 
were believed to be correct, or so far accepted as to provide 
bases upon which the claims of the great chiefs to personal 
sanctity could rest and be acknowledged by their people, or 
the general body of them. I have referred to both lists and 
genealogies, In some cases I shall have to draw attention to 
what are in form genealogical tables, showing alleged relation¬ 
ships between successive holders of the titles, or the ancestry 
of the most recent holder, whilst others are obviously mere 
lists; and we can only regard as mere lists the portions, appear¬ 
ing in genealogical form, that relate to the distant mythical 
past. But, as to this matter also, we are, 1 think, concerned 
with beliefs rather than with actual facts; I imagine also that, 
even in cases in which ancestry is not disclosed by the lists, 
we may almost assume that it w-ould often be claimed by the 
chiefs, and recognized by the people, so the difference, for our 
present purpose, between the two forms of record is not 
necessarily material. I shall from time to time refer to “ genera¬ 
tions”; but it must be understood that I only do this for 
the sake of shortness, without implying that each successive 
name in a list or genealogy necessarily represented another 
generation. 
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Another matter to which I must draw attention as regards 
the question of claims to divine ancestry is that a cuk of the 
dead seems to have been a prominent feature in the religions 
of Polynesia. It is obvious that with this cult the families 
of the great chiefs or kings, and any other chief families 
whose position was such that their dead would or might be of 
sufficient importance to be recognised as what we may call 
gods 1 , would be able to point to a whole regiment of divine 
ancestors, and to claim the sanctity which this ancestry in¬ 
volved ; and no doubt they would do so. I am, however, in 
considering the evidence, confining myself mainly to cases in 
which the alleged ancestor was a well known and important 
god, or at least one of recognized antiquity', whose descendants 
would inherit the special degree of sanctity which tliis import¬ 
ance or antiquity' would involve. 

Kramer supplies a genealogy of the tmmanu'a of Samoa, 
which, beginning with what he treats as the fifteenth generation, 
carries the number up to thirty-two generations 3 , and a list of 
twenty-nine tuimamt'a is given by Powell 3 . Powell's list begins 
with Tae-o-Tangaroa, who, as we have seen, was the son of 
the god Tangaroa-a-Ui, who was the son of the original god 
Tangaroa of the skies, Tae-o-Tangaroa being the first divine 
tuimanu'a to dwell upon earth. The tmmanu‘a then had a 
traditional divine official origin. Powell’s list, however, also 
shows supposed relationships—mostly that of father and son 
—between successive twrumu a, and Kramer’s genealogy show's 
relationships all through, so far back as it goes; apparently 
then there was a claim by the tuimanu'a , not only that their 
office was of divine origin, but that they were descended from 
the great god Tangaroa. 

Kramer’s genealogy of the tuiaana of Samoa goes back 
thirty-two generations; and though it does not start with the 
name of a god, the first five names, including those of wives of 
the ancestors, arc words indicating light, rock, stones, dust, 
swamp, etc., thus suggesting an ongin going back to a period 
of physical evolution; and the mother of the person whose 
name is number 14 in the list was the daughter ol Tangaroa of 
the skies'*. Another legendary Samoan genealogy, the first tw'o 
names of which are those of the first two ancestors in the tuiaana 

4 The practice of deifying dead chiefs, cannot be considered in this book. 

1 Kilmer, SJ. voi. t* pp, j781917- 1 Powd l w &SmNJS*W. voL xxv p p. 1 jfL 

i Kramer, SJ. vol. i* pp r 167-73. 
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genealogy, includes (the fifth in the list) Lu, who was, I suppose, 
the Polynesian god Ru, and (four generations still further dow n) 
Pili, the great lizard god of Samoa 1 , both of whom have been 
mentioned in the traditions told in a previous chapter. So the 
tuiaana claimed that they were descended from Tangaroa 2 , and 
that they shared with these other two gods a common ancestry. 

Kramer’s genealogy of the tuiatim of Samoa begins with the 
great god Moso; fifteen generations later comes Salamasina, 
the woman, who as we have seen, was also a tuiaana and 
tafaifa of all Samoa; so the tuiatua would also share the divine 
ancestry' of the tuiaana. Consistently with the traditional 
descent from Moso there was apparently a belief that this god, 
though living with the other gods at night, was incarnate by 
day in the tuiatua 3 . 

According to a genealogy of the Malietoa of Tuamasanga in 
Samoa, given by von Bulow, this line of kings claimed descent 
from both Tangaroa of the skies and Pili 1 , and both this 
genealogy' and that of Kramer a include in the list of earlier 
ancestors a person called Fe‘e-po. 1 may say' that there is 
evidence which seems to indicate that the great Samoan cuttle¬ 
fish god Fe‘e was specially associated with Tuamasanga, and 
possibly that the appearance in these genealogies of the name 
Fe‘c-po may point to a belief that the god Fe‘e was claimed 
as an ancestor of the Malietoa; but I cannot go into the 
question here 6 . 

I have referred, in discussing "Political Areas and Systems,” 
to the tradition concerning the Tangaroa family, said by 
Kramer to have held one of the two most important original 
titles of Savai'i. It is not suggested that the god Tangaroa was 
the ancestor of the head chiefs of the family of that name; but 
the story says that in consideration of Fune, the ancestor of 
the group, giving his wife to the god, he would give Fune his 
name 7 , and w'ould provide him with eight tajaH or attendants, 

1 Kriimcr, s.l. voh i, pp. 24 tg. 

* This is not inconsistent with my hypothesis that Tingarca was the supposed 
original ancestor of the tuimanua, whom l Associate with the people whom I 
call The Tan^aitHuw. 

a Turner, pp. 3& 

1 Y- 0 U BOioW, f.AJZ* V1>h XI, pp* i 09 iqq 

1 Krfmer t SJ.vi?1.i t pp.s3C)-46, . 

i Here again the inclusion of t an the genealogy is not inconsistent 

whh my hypoihe^ia. The tuiaairn and tmatua and ma/iefM were all associated with 
the Pili traditions, and he was believed to have been a descendant of Tanpama. 

T This may WttQ mean, according to Samoan practices* that Tangaroa adopted 
Fune os his son ; in which case he would be regarded as being his son. 
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and these attendants appear to have been the ancestors of, or 
closely associated with the foundation of, the four village 
districts of Savai'i in which the Tangaroa family afterwards 
lived. We have at least beliefs as to an original close association 
between the family and the god. 

^ The other of the great Savai'ian families was, according to 
Kramer, that of the Tomimaipe‘a. Kramer's genealogy of this 
family extends backwards for twenty-two generations. The list 
is headed by the name of Si'uleo, the Samoan god of the dead, 
and this is followed by that of his daughter Nafanua, the war 
goddess of the Tonumaipe‘a group 1 . 

I could refer to a number of other genealogies of great length 
of leading Samoan families, but I have confined myself to 
those which associate their ancestries with well-known Samoan 
gods. 

Turning now to Tonga, I refer to the tradition, told in the 
discussion of *’Political Areas and Systems,” according to 
which, after a period during which there had been previous 
lords of Tonga—called tuitonga —evolved from a creeping plant, 
who, I suggested, were a pre-Tangaroan (as 1 am calling it) 
dynasty, there came a man called Ahoeitu, said to have been 
a descendant of Tangaroa, who dispossessed them, and who, 
I have suggested, was the first Tangaroan tuitonga , and who 
was followed, according to the lists, by a long series of sub¬ 
sequent tuitonga. I cannot demonstrate beliefs as to rela¬ 
tionship between these successive tuitonga, but it is probable 
that this very sacred office was believed to have remained in 
the same family, as we know it did in relatively recent times, 
and if so we have a tradition that these sacred kings of Tonga 
claimed descent from Tangaroa. As regards general beliefs as 
to the tuitonga, Thomson refers to a statement that no man 
knew whence he derived his power, unless indeed he was a 
descendant of the gods themselves, of Tangaroa, of Hikuleo 
[the Tongan god of the dead, identical with Si*u]eo of Samoa] 
and of Maui, alt of which was hidden in the clouds of ages 1 . 
Veeson says the tuitonga of his time was descended from a 
family, thought to have come originally from the sky 3 , and 
other writers refer to the beliefs as to his divine descent 4 . 
I may point out that whatever divine descent was attributed 

* Kj-toieTp S.I. vt>1. i p pp, too. 

1 r lliont!ion r D'PJrf, p, 293, 

* Mirintf, voL u, p. vol, xvu p p. n P 

W ald^yrave, J vol. iti fe p. i#$. Pipiard* N-A.V* rol + t t p + 

w ut 


A VcedOti, p. 158. 
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to the tuitonga could also be claimed by the great families of 
the tuihmtakaiaua and tuikamkuboht, of whom also there were 
long lists 1 , and who, according to tradition, were descendants 
of one of the earlier tuitonga . 

I will begin, in considering the Society Islands, with Ra'iatea, 
with its ancient, specially sacred, marae, said to have been the 
cradle of royalty and religion 2 , like Rome to the Catholics, 
Mecca to Mussulmans, and Jerusalem to Jews 3 . I have already 
referred to beliefs that the gods Oro and Hiro were sons of 
Tangaroa, and that the royal family of Ra'iatea was supposed, 
according to traditions, to have been descended from lliro and 
the gods, Tangaroa being specifically mentioned as the original 
ancestor in one of the claims made. We have seen also that 
the kings of the island of Bora bora also claimed descent from 
Hiro. Quatrefage’s genealogy of the royal family of Ra'iatea 
goes back for thirty generations prior to that of the Ra'iatean 
princess, who was the wife of Teu, and the mother of Pom are I 
of Tahiti, and the fifteenth name appearing in this list is that 
of Hiro. The Pomare family, being descended from that of 
Ra'iatea, would share in the glory of its ancient ancestry, and 
in any claims to divine descent which might be recognized; 
and indeed there is no donht that this aristocratic connection 
was a valuable sacred possession of the Pomares. Then again, 
the old and powerful Teva group, with its eight districts, 
covering the whole of the southern shores of Tahiti, claimed 
descent from a shark god, who, I have suggested, may possibly 
have been the great Polynesian god Tane, 

Ellis is perhaps speaking of the Pomare family of Tahiti, 
when he says that the king was regarded as filling his high 
station by lineal descent from the gods 4 ; but his statement 
that the genealogy of the reigning family was usually traced 
back to the first ages of their traditionary' history, and that the 
kings, in some of the islands, were supposed' to have been 
descended from the gods 4 , evidently refers to the Society 
Islands generally. Hamilton says that the royal issue was 
always declared to be sprung from the immortal gods 4 . De 
Bovis is speaking of the Society Islands generally in saying that 
the king was descended in direct line from the deity , and 
that the ari'i invariably occupied the top step of the human 

1 West, p. 56, Ctuiloi, Myth#, p. 307, 1 De Bovis, p, *«, 

1 Ibid. p. 394. * Ellis, tol. in, p. 57. 

» Ibid, p, 74 * Hamilton, p. 47. * De Bovis, p, 23b. 
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ladder, and came immediately after the gods, from whom he 
was descended 1 . Ari l i Taimm says that every chief family 
traced descent from Tangaroa, or Oro, or some other of the 
established deities 

The traditional history of the Hervey Island of Mangaia 
begins, as we have seen, with the three grandsons of the great 
Polynesian god Rongo, to one of whom, Rangi, the god gave 
the drum of peace, whilst he gave to Mokoiro direction over 
food, and to Akatauira he gave the karakia or prayers, and 
sway over his brethren. This tradition refers to the time of the 
original Ngariki people, prior to the arrival of subsequent 
groups of migrants from Tonga and Tahiti. The distribution 
of office thus effected seems to have been the traditional origin 
of the three subsequent offices of the sacred king (who con¬ 
trolled the beating of the drum of peace), the Ruler of Food, 
and the secular king. According to lists, supplied by Gill, of 
the successive holders of these offices, Rangi was the first and 
Akatauira was the second sacred king 3 ; they were also the first 
and second secular kings 1 , which is not quite consistent with 
the tradition as to the distribution by Rongo; and Mokoiro 
was the first ruler of food 5 . We thus start, at all events, with 
a belief that the first to hold each of these official positions was 
a grandson of the god Rongo. These lists are nut genealogies, 
and so do not prove beliefs as to divine ancestry of subsequent 
holders of the offices; though, as regards the sacred kings, we 
have Gill s statements that the office was hereditary*. Possibly 
subsequent secular kings of the Ngariki group would claim to 
be descendants of Rangi or Akatauira. Such of the subsequent 
secular kings as belonged to the Tongan and Tahitian groups 
would not be dependents of Rongo, unless they had male or 
female ancestors of the Ngariki people, through whom they 
could claim such a descent; and sve have no knowledge of any 
divine 1 ongan or 1 ahitian ancestry, I can say nothing as to 
the Rulers of Food. 

Nicholas gives a genealogy of the Karika or Makea kings of 
Rarotonga, beginning with references to physical developments 
of the earth and what was evidently the birth or coming into 
being, of Makca-Vaerorangi, who married Ina, the daughter 
of the god Rongo, after w hich follows a series of generations 


(met. p. 251, 

Gillp D.LJ* r p. 315, 
Ibid, p. 228, 
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arising from this marriage, the alleged succession being in each 
case from parent to child; and the seventeenth name on the 
list is that of the great voyager Karika, who, with Tangiia, 
commences the traditional history of the island 1 . Then he picks 
up the genealogy again, commencing with Karika’s son, and 
adding twenty-four more generations, the succession still being 
from parent to child 2 . There are two other genealogies or lists, 
obtained by Gill 3 from different sources, of the successions 
subsequent to Karika, of which one gives twenty-nine names 
and the other twenty-six. All three genealogies contain at this 
period various names that are identical, though often differ¬ 
ently placed, but they differ in other respects, except as regards 
the last eight names, as to which they agree. These kings evi¬ 
dently claimed a long chain of ancestors going back to Karika, 
and, according to Nicholas, to the early days of evolution, 
followed by the marriage of their original ancestor and an¬ 
cestress, of whom the latter w as the daughter of Rongo. 

The genealogy of the Tangiia group of Rarotonga, as given 
by Nicholas, starts with the great eastern god Atea of Avaiki 
[the original home] and Papa [generally meaning the earth], 
after w hich follow forty-eight names of people whose relation¬ 
ships are not stated, and twenty-two more, successive parents 
and children, of whom the last is Iro [the Tahitian god Hiro], 
Wc find in this list the names of several Ru and a few Tangaroa; 
but I cannot say whether they were supposed to have been the 
gods of those names. We are then told the story [to which, I 
may say, other writers refer] of Tangiia s meeting with Iro, 
and persuading the latter to give his son Tai-te-ariki, to be a 
chief for Tangiia and the head of all his people. Then follows 
another list, beginning with Tai-te-ariki, descents being stated 
to be from parent to child, containing forty-four names, which 
brings the list up to comparatively modern times 4 . So here 
again we have an alleged genealogy'of prodigious length, start¬ 
ing with the god Atea, showing names of what may nave been 
gods, and then including the god Iro. 

I do not propose to trouble with the Tinomana group, which, 
at all events in relatively recent times, seems to have been 
closely mixed up with the Tangiia and Karika groups—especially 
perhaps the former. 


Nicholas, vol. i, p. 70. 1 Ibid. p. 

Gill, voL u f pp L 631-4 

Nidiola ^y.l\S\ vol. I, pp. 25 
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I have already referred, in considering "Political Areas and 
Systems” to the long lines of ancestry attributed to the three 
chiefs—Ru, Te-emi and Ruatapu—who successively arrived 
at the Hervey island of Aitutaki, and for all of whom was 
claimed descent from an original married couple, Atea [the 
god] and Papa; all I need now do is to refer to the fact, already 
discussed, that subsequent chiefs seem to have been descend¬ 
ants of either Te-erui or Ruatapu, or both of them. 

The traditions of the Hervey island of Attu contained, as we 
have seen, several indications of beliefs as to divine descent or 
association. There was the old idea, so common in eastern 
Polynesia, of the marriage of Atea and Papa; and Nukukere, 
salt! to have been the first ariki of the island, was supposed to 
have been descended from this union, whilst his aunt was the 
wife of Tangaroa. Nukukere was succeeded by Mariri, evi¬ 
dently believed to have been a member of another branch of 
the same family, and to be a descendant of Tangaroa. Then 
there was an invasion of the island by Utatakienna, who was 
apparently a descendant of Te-erui of Aitutaki, also a descend¬ 
ant of Atea and Papa, and Utatakienna established his rule 
there. At a later date the ariki of this dynasty married a woman 
descended from Mariii, thus uniting two rival lines, and their 
descendants are said to have been chiefs of the island until it 
was annexed by England. 

We have seen that the pedigree of Tararo, who was appar¬ 
ently the head chief of the Hervey island of Mauke, was 
carried back for twenty-eight generations to the well-known 
Polynesian personage Rata, and that, according to another 
statement, he was a descendant of Ruatapu, in which case he 
also would be able to claim descent from the original Atea 
and Papa. 

Mathias says that each of the Marquesan islands, and even 
every' tribe, was careful to make its king or chief derive from 
a long chain of ancestors, who had for the most part been 
made gods 1 ; and Tautain says that the Marquesan hakaiki 
were descendants of the gods 2 . Perhaps neither of these state¬ 
ments points to more than what is involved by a general system 
of deification of the dead; w T e have, however, some evidence 
of a more definite character. Porter says that Gattenewa, who, 
I may say, was the powerful chief of the valley of Taio-hae 
(Anna Maria Bay) in Nukuhiva, traced his ancestry back 

1 Moths as^ p. 6. 1 Tautab. UAntkm. vqL vn r p* 54^ 
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eighty-eight generations, reaching the period when the island 
was first peopled'—to the arrival of Oataia [Atea] or day-light, 
and Ananoona [Atanua] his wife, and that this chief drew 
the greatest consideration from inheriting the honours of the 
great Oataia 1 . D’Urville says that Keata-noui, king of Nuku- 
hiva, was descended in direct line from Oataia, the discoverer 
and first chief of the island 2 . These two writers are presumably 
speaking of the same chief. The names of the god Atea, com¬ 
monly associated with the idea of light, and of his wife Atanua, 
appear in a Marquesan poem of the victory of Atea, representing 
light, over Tangaroa, representing darkness, and of Atea’s 
marriage with Atanua (the dawn) 3 and they are found in 
traditions as to the early peopling by them of the Marquesas; 
but as these traditions throw no light on the political structure 
and systems of the group, I did not introduce them into the 
consideration of “Political Areas and Systems.” Both names 
Atanua and Ananoona (variously spelt) appear in the traditions, 
and no doubt refer to the same person. Christian gives a Nuku- 
hivan genealogical account, at the head of which we find the 
marriage of a woman with the god Tane ; I am here only con¬ 
cerned with a portion of this genealogy, which refers to a 
woman descended from this marriage as being a princess from 
whom many families in the island of Htva-oa traced descent 4 
Davin refers to a Nukuhivao king who was descended from the 
god Tamaoua 5 ; but 1 know nothing about this god, and so 
cannot say whether he was important, 

I refer, as regards the Paumotuan island of JVlangareva, to 
what has appeared or been mentioned in the consideration of 
Political Areas and Systems,” and in particular to CaiHot’s 
two long lists of the kings of the islands, and to my discussion 
of them, regarded in the light of the traditions, and my sug¬ 
gestions as to their probable interpretation. My suggestions 
as to the two lists, taken together, were, broadly speaking, as 
follows. One of the lists, beginning with the name Atea 
points to an original political system of kingship of the island* 
m the hands of prc-Tangaroans 0 the god Atea having been the 
first king, and he and the next six kings whose names appear 
in the list having been an original pre-Tangaroan traditional 
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dynasty; the name Anna Motua, being the eighth in this list, 
and that of Atumotua (followed by Atumoana, Tangaroa, and 
Tangaroa hurupapa), with which the other list commences, 
referred, I have suggested, to the same traditional being, he 
having been a Tangaroan, who had displaced the old Atea 
dynasty, and secured the lordship of the island. If this con¬ 
struction of the matter is correct, we have records, going back 
to the distant past, of a series of kings, the first of whom was 
the god Atea; whilst after a few generations came another 
dynasty, the third and fourth names of whose kings were, 
according to one of the lists, Tangaroa, thus suggesting a 
close connection of that dynasty with the god, though I can¬ 
not contend that it necessarily pointed to the god himself as 
having been the supposed king. I also mention the refer¬ 
ences (in the same chapter) to the missionary statement 
that there had been more than fifty successive kings of Man- 
gareva, and Hale’s statement as to twenty-seven kings, the first 
of whom was supposed to have been the original ancestor of 
the people. I may'say also, as regards the name Atumoana, 
which has been referred to above, that this might well be 
Atua-Moana (the god Moan a); and this being so, may be 
the same as Te Moana (te being merely the singular definite 
article), who, according to Montiton, was, in some of the 
islands, one of the big gods invoked by the ariki at a turtle 
feast 1 . 

C ail lot gives a long genealogy of the original ancestors of the 
people of Makemo (one or the Paumotuan islands) 12 and 
another, of prodigious length, of the ancestors of the island of 
Hao 3 , both of which commence with the creation of the world 
by the god Vatea, who is, I think, dearly the iamc as Atea, 
and his creation of the god Tiki and his wife Hina, who were 
the original ancestors. 1 cannot, however, refer to any state¬ 
ment associating specifically the names appearing in these lists 
with the ancestry of subsequent rulers of the islands, though 
I do not doubt that they would claim direct descent. 

According to Lister, there was a belief that the kings of the 
island of Fakaofo, of the Tokelau group, were descended from 
the two first men, Kava and Singano, who were derived from 
two stones; but an indefinite period was supposed to have 
elapsed between them and Kava, whose name heads a list of 
fifteen kings given by him, and which terminates with the name 

1 Montiton, vo I. vi, p, 379. 1 CailEot, Myiltrt, pp. * Ibid. pp,7-15. 
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of Kava 1 . In Atafu, of die same group, the ancestry- of the 
reigning king of 1895 was attributed to Fatu, the father or 
ancestor of Singano 2 , 

The lists of the kings of the Ellice island of Funafuti, re¬ 
ferred to In the consideration of " Political Areas and Systems,” 
though they go some way back, do not extend to mythical 
times, and they do not disclose anv ancestry which can be 
shown to be divine. So also, as regards the lists of the kings 
of Caster Island, though some of them go a long way back 
(Thomson s list contains fifty-seven names), they do not dis¬ 
close any system of family succession, or any divine origin, 
but I suggest that the name of the first traditional king Hotu 
matua, may possibly mean Atu-matua, the first letter of atua 
being sometimes changed in Polynesia to o or e. 

According to Parkinson, the highest chief of the island of 
Ungtong Java and his relations were descended from legendary 
ancestors who were still worshipped by their posterity 3 : these 
however„ were probably only deified ancestors* 


CLAIMS TO PERSONAL SANCTITY 
I will now deal with evidence of the claims by chiefs, and 
especially great chiefs or kings, to actual persona] sanctity and 
sometimes even divinity and its recognition by others. I Cannot 
for this purpose define the meaning with which I use the term 
chiefs ; but I draw attention again to my belief as to the 
association of sanctity with the heads of social groups, which 
if correct in principle, would involve the attribution of some 
sanctity to evciy head of a relatively small group, including 
a mere domestic household, and not confine it to high-ranked 
chiefs of large groups, though the degree of sanctity would 
vary m a sort of defending sliding scale. It is therefore 
natural that writers referring to this subject generally, should 

do so more frequently in connection with the members of the 
upper classes. 

Turner says that in Samoa those who had the titles of kines 
were considered peculiarly sacred. They lived in a house iso¬ 
lated away from the rest, and kept up with great dignity. It 
was eonsidcred dangerous to approach them, because of the 
dcadh- influence supposed to radiate from their persons, the 
evil feared being the swclbng of the body, and death, of the 
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person who came under this influence 1 . Stair says that some 
chiefs of high rank, to whom great deference was formerly 
shown, were called alii pa* ia, or sacred chiefs, and the examples 
he gives of these are the tuiaana, the tuiatua, the Malietoa, and 
some of the well-known and high-ranked chiefs of Samoa 3 . 
These a&i pa'ia always took their meals separately, because 
whatever they touched was supposed to partake of their sacred- 
ness; so all food left by them at the dose of a meal was taken 
to the bush and thrown away, as it was believed that if a 
person not belonging to this sacred class ate of It, his stomach 
would immediately swell from disease, and death would speedily 
ensued The food taken to these chiefs was designated pa'ia or 
sacred 4 . Urown says of these aWi pa'ia, not only that they 
might not be touched, but that their food had to be thrown to 
them 6 ; no one might eat the food they had left, and no one 
might sit beside them, a vacant place being always left on each 
side of the seat of honour on which they sat®. According to 
Wilkes, no native ever ventured to come in contact with a 
chief 7 . Wilkes also says of a chief Tamafanga that he “con¬ 
trived to cause his person” to be considered as sacred, and 
“to impress on his countrymen the idea” that it would be 
sacrilege to disobey, hurt, or even touch him 8 . He assumed 
the attributes, not only of a king, but also of a god a , This chief 
appears to have been a tafa'ifa or king of all Samoa 10 , and I 
think Wilkes has mistaken a recognised Samoan belief for a 
purely personal pretension. Williams says of this same chief 
that he was worshipped as a god 11 . Williams also tells us of a 
Malietoa, that he would not descend from the deck of a ship, 
although it rained heavily, and the Malietoa's friends accounted 
for this on the ground' that his presence rendered a place 
sacred 13 . Churchward tells us that the tuimamta was not 
allowed to walk anywhere, because if he did this, and many 
other tilings necessary to common life, misfortune was sup¬ 
posed to be sure to befall the community 13 , Kramer says that 
anyone coming into contact with a great chief became taboo; 
therefore each great chief had a special body servant. The 

1 Turner. Nineteen Yean, pp. 34* * Stair, p. 69. 

3 Ibid, pp. m r^, Cf. p. 157, and Hitmen SJ. vq], 1, p, is. 
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wives of the kings were also taboo, but were released from the 
taboo at night in so far as they were not of royal origin 1 . This 
rule as to wives seems to have been a convenient doctrine for 
enabling a king to have sexual intercourse w r ith wives of inferior 
rank without infecting them with his superior sanctity. The 
gods [that is their images] and the consecrated great chiefs — 
ah'i pa'ia — were carried in litters 2 ; but this was only done, as 
regarded men, in the case of the great title chiefs who claimed 
divine origin 3 . The sacred importance attached to the practice 
is illustrated by the case of a converted tuimanu'a whose people 
proposed to carry him in a litter, but who refused it on the 
ground that only the great king in heaven [that is the white 
man’s god] should be honoured with a litter 4 . Kramer speaks 
of two great chiefs who, when holding private conference with 
the titimanu a, sat outside the house, and spoke to him with 
their faces turned away from him 5 . It seems, according to 
Kramer, that the cry “ The light is gone out; the rocks turn to 
dust,’' or words to that effect, was a usual way of saying that a 
great chief had died®. He also refers to such expressions as 
“The heaven splits open,” "The moon falls down," “The 
Olosa’s mountain is split in two,” and “The place is dark"'. 
Von Iiiilow, after saying that the possessor of a title was 
sacred, and was regarded by the family as the representative 
of the god, tells us that a portion of the divinity adhered to the 
ao [titles] that were granted by gods to men. Whoever ate out 
of vessels or enjoyed food which the saa [head chief of the 
village] had touched was stricken by an illness which mani¬ 
fested itself by swelling of the limbs, etc. 8 According to Stuebel, 
no one but the high tula/ale would dare to touch fruit planted 
or fish caught by a tuimanu a , a tuiatua, a tuiaana or a 
Malietoa B , I suspect the tula/ale referred to would be the 
“special body servant," the reference to whom by Kramer I 
have already quoted. Stuebel also says that when a tuimanu'a 
was travelling he might not raise his head up, but had to keep 
it hanging down, as Otherwise the fruits on the trees would go 
wrong 10 . Fraser says that no one could sit where a king sat, 
and no one could touch his food 11 . Persons of very high rank 
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and the sick were carried on a litter 1 . There is a legendary 
example of the appointment by a chief of his son as nis suc¬ 
cessor, and of the son refusing to accept the restraints which 
the dignity imposed, and leaving the country*. There is a 
statement that the “king" of Tutuila never lifted up his eyes, 
but always kept them directed to the earth; because if he looked 
upon the trees they would die, as also would animals and men, 
and the land and all things in it might be cursed 3 . 

There are various references to the sanctity of the tuitonga, 
but this obviously would be recognized, so I will content 
myself with drawing attention to a few specific examples. The 
Duff missionaries say that he was esteemed as an atua or god 4 . 
One of the French missionaries says that he was regarded as 
a demi-god, and was the object of a kind of cult 5 ; and another 
of them describes him as having been something like the living 
divinity of the island [of Tongatabu] 8 . Monfat says he partook 
of the nature of the divinity 7 . Mariner tells us that he was too 
high in rank to be the mere servant of the gods, or mere 
instrument of communication between them and mankind, 
being next to the gods in rank and dignity' H . 

There were three other matters which differentiated the 
tuitonga from other people; he was not either circumcised 
[incised] or tattooed 9 and he was exempt from the duty of 
wounding the head and cutting the flesh in connection with 
mourning 10 . It will be noticed that these three common Tongan 
practices, which were not adopted as regards tuitonga, all in¬ 
volved shedding of the person's blood; and their avoidance in 
his case may perhaps be associated with the desire to avoid 
this as regards his sacred person 11 . I may say that he did per¬ 
form the mourning ceremony of beating his cheeks with his 
fists, a performance which, though doubtless painful, did not 
apparently draw blood 12 . The family name of the tuitonga was 
Fatafehe 13 ; and there is a statement that this was the name of 

1 RSJf.SW. vol. xxv, p. rip note, 
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their family god, though 1 have not been able to find out where 
I have seen it. I do not know what was the origin of this 
adoption of the name of the god; but there is an example of 
the change in 1845 of the name of the tuikanokubolu or secular 
king on his inauguration to that of the family god 1 . Possibly 
the practice, if it was such, was based on the "idea that the god 
entered into the king on his succession to the title, when he 
would become sacred, and would also become the natural 
priest {as 1 have called it) of his people. 

There were in Tonga certain contact taboos which apparently 
applied only or specially to the luitonga. If he entered a house 
belonging to a subject it would become taboo and could never 
be inhabited by its owner; so there were particular bouses for 
his reception when travelling 2 . Also nobody could eat, drink 
V Jee P ^ ouse which he did so without becoming 

tabooed; and for this reason, says Mariner, he never went to 
the huuse of any of his wives to sleep, but always sent for her 
to come to him 3 . This latter precaution would, I should imagine, 
be intended to avoid infection by his sacred presence, of the 
house, and not of the wife. There were, however, restrictions 
evidently affecting other chiefs, besides the ixdtonga, West says 
that the persons of the priests and chiefs of the highest ranks 
could not be touched 4 . Elsewhere he says the persons of the 
priests were sacred, because of their supposed familiarity with 
the gods 5 . Presumably this was why they might not be touched, 
so we may believe that the reason for not touching a chief 
would be the same. According to Cook, the great chiefs appeared 
to share some of the sacredness of the king; and they were 
styled ln r the people the lords, not only of the earth, but of 
tnt; sun and skies aiso^ r Mariner refers to three offences which 
gave nse to a taboo; in doing so he speaks of the person with 
reference to whom the offence might be committed as “a 
superior chief or superior relation " {the italics are mine), which 
seems to involve the inclusion of people other than chiefs. The 
three offences were touching him or anything immediately be¬ 
longing to him, eating in his presence (unless his back was 
turned upon the eater), and eating food, other than kava root 
or its infusion, which lie had touched. The commission of anv 
ol these offences rendered the culprit taboo, and while in that 
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condition, he might not feed himself with his own hands 1 ; he 
had to be fed by someone else- -indeed even the use of a tooth¬ 
pick was forbidden, unless another person's hand held it 
though the man himself might guide that hand. If he was 
hungry, and there was no one to feed him, he had to go down 
on his hands and knees, and so pick up his food with his 
mouth 2 . The penalty which a man incurred by feeding himself, 
whilst under the taboo, was that his liv er or some other viscus 
would be liable to become enlarged and scirrhous, and ulti¬ 
mately he would swell up and die 3 ; and a common man touch¬ 
ing the property of a chief would have been punished, or 
perhaps killed 4 . 

The kings of the Society' island of Ra'iatea, according to 
Tyerman and Bennet, enjoyed divine honours, being deified 
at the time of their accession to political supremacy. In their 
character as gods they always took the name of Tamatoa, receiv¬ 
ing presents from the kings and chiefs of adjacent and distant 
islands, whose gods were all considered as being tributary to 
the Oro of Ra'iatea, and their princes owing homage to its 
monarch, who was Oro’s hereditary high priest, as well as an 
independent deity himself 5 . Tyerman and Bennet refer to the 
installation ceremony at Oro’s principal marae in Ra'iatea of 
the Tamatoa of their time as his enrolment among the gods, 
and say that, as one of the deities of his subjects, he was 
worshipped, consulted as an oracle, and had sacrifices and 
prayers offered to him 8 . Both Williams and Moerenhout say 
that the king of Ra'iatea was worshipped as a god 7 . 

It may well be believed that a special degree of sanctity was 
attributed to the kings of Ra'iatea, but the chiefs, and especially 
the great chiefs or kings of other Society Islands were sacred 
also. According to Davies’s dictionary, the word tuaieaea meant 
a sacred place, “such as the front of the marae, or the back of 
the king”; and mahatnikamea meant “sacred, as the person, 
house, food, etc., of a principal chief.” There are references 
to the custom for Tahitian kings to be the representatives of 

1 Mariner, vol. II, pp. 186-88- Cf. (as to eating) Cook, voi, m t p. 185; voJ. v, 
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the gods or personate them, and receive the homage and re* 
quests presented to them; but these might not mean "more than 
that the kings acted as high priests. I will, however, quote 
two statements by Ellis, one being that the god and the king 
were generally supposed to share the authority over mankind 1 , 
and the other that the king personified the god, and received 
the offerings brought to the temple, and the prayers of the 
supplicants, '* which have been frequently presented to Tama- 
toa, the present king of Ra'iatea" 2 . De Boris says that the ari'i 
were sacred persons, gifted with miraculous powers and virtues 3 . 

According to Gaussin, the royal names generally proclaimed 
a supernatural attribute; almost all of them contained the word 
tf/aa, “god,” and seemed to indicate that the nature of the 
divinity was recognized in the personages who bore them, even 
in their lifetimes*. I have searched Ari‘i Taimai’s genealogies 
for examples of the introduction into names of the word atua , 
or similar words, which probably, or possibly, were really the 
same, with the following results; the numbers in parentheses 
all refer to the tables in her book, whilst notes in square 
brackets arc my own suggestions of possible meanings. 

The Pomares had the family name Tunuieaite atua, and 
Pomare I was also called Pomare-Vairatoa [atua}] (HI, IV, V). 
The first wife of Pomare II was called Tetua [Te-atua or 
te'tua, meaning the god?; te is the Polynesian definite article 
singular, and tua is, according to Tregear’s dictionary some¬ 
times used for atua] (IV). Amo of Papara had a name Tcvahitua 
[Tevahi-atua or Tevahi‘tuar, possibly applied to him as official 
head of all the Teva groups] (I, II, HI), and his wife Purea 
had a name Airoro atua or Airorotua (I, III). His brother's 
wife was called Faaraatua (I, II); and his sister’s daughter was 
Moeatua (I), I pick out the following other names, without 
alwavs explaining the relationships of the people to the two 
reigning families of Purionuu and Papaia. Teraha tetua [Teraha- 
te-atua or tetua?] (I, II); laputapuatcu (II); Tauraatua, the 
grandfather of Ari'i Taimai (II); Terii Vactua (Terii Va-atua ? l 
Purea’s father (III, IV); Teihotu [Tcihotua or Teiatua?], and 
Auri Ruatefatoa, her two brothers (III); Punuateraitua and 
Teraitua [the a of atua dropped in both cases?] (VI). It mav 
well be that the terminal atua or its equivalent 6 was used in 

> Ellis, vol. ill, p. 94- 1 ibid. vol. i. p. 34*. 
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cither cases also—indeed there are names of persons appearing 
in more than one table, to which the atm is added in one table, 
and not in the other, I may also refer to that very powerful 
family in the smaller peninsula of Tahiti, whose name of 
Vehiatua seems to have passed down from generation to 
generation, a fact which is well illustrated by a genealogy given 
by Comey 1 . 

Ellis says of the king {referring apparently to Pomare) that 
his houses w T ere called “ the clouds of heaven,” his canoe 11 the 
rainbow,” the glare of torches in his dwelling ” lightning,” his 
voice was u thunder”; people passing his abode in the evening, 
and seeing the torches burning in it, said that " lightning was 
flashing in the clouds of Heaven," and his journeyings, shoulder 
borne, from place to place, were spoken of as “ flying " s . 
Miraculous events were said to have occurred in connection 
with the important ceremony of his inauguration to the royal 
office. The sacred aoa tree shot out a new fibrous branch at his 
birth, and this branch reached the ground when the Inaugura¬ 
tion ceremony was to take place; the bamboo used in connection 
with the ceremony drew its roots out of the ground and leaped 
into the hand of the man sent to fetch it 3 . The head chief of 
all the Teva was a most sacred person*. The chief of Eimeo 
was called the "Lord Moon of the summit of the sky" 5 . 

Ari*i Taimai says that in Tahiti, though the ari'i rafd, or 
head chiefs, were sacred, probably none of them preserved 
their sacred character throughout the entire island. They were 
sacred only when they were among their own people or con¬ 
nections by marriage, and in illustration of this, she refers to 
the visit, witnessed by Cook, of Teri‘irere of Papara [the head 
king of all the Teva] with his father and mother (Amo and 
Purea) to Matavai, which is in Haapape, and not a Teva district. 
The district chiefs stripped themselves at his approach, but 
Ari'i Taimai says that this was because of a connection between 
the families*, This practice of uncovering as a sign of reverential 
respect for a great chief was universal in die Society Islands. 

The persons of the Tahitian kings were regarded as scarcely 
less sacred than the personifications of their deities. Every- 

1 Corm_-y T Tahiti r vo 3 .ii, Preface „ p. xxxix, 1 EElia, voL m, pp^ J13 tq, 
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thing in the least degree connected with the king or queen— 
the doth they wore, the houses in which they dwelt, the canoes 
in which they voyaged, the men by whom they were home 
when they journeyed by land—became sacred; these bearers 
were regarded as holding an office second only to that of the 
bearers of the images of the gods, and were generally exempt 
from other labour. The ground upon which the king and queen 
trod, even accidentally, became sacred, and it was for this 
reason that, when travelling on land outside their own private 
estate, they had to be carried on the shoulders of bearers, 
never for a moment letting their feet touch the ground’ 
which, had they done so, would at once have become sacred. 
They even had, when changing carriers, to vault from the back 
of one man to that of the other, so that their feet should not 
for a moment come in contact with the ground. They could 
never enter any dwellings, other than those specially dedicated 
to their use and prohibited to all others, for if they did so, 
these dwellings would at once become sacred, and would have 
to be vacated by their owners. No one was allowed to touch 
the body of the king or queen; and any one who should stand 
over them, or pass a hand over their heads, would be liable to 
pay for the sacrilegious act with his life 1 . 

The serious character of the taboo involved by contact with 
the soil is illustrated by de Bovis’s statement that the contact 
would have brought about a prohibition, embarrassing to traffic 
for a certain number of years-, which means, I take it, that 
years would elapse before the sanctity in the soil would have 
passed away, leaving it safe for other people to tread upon. 
Cook saya that a house or furuiture which held, become taboo 
by contact with the king had to be burnt 3 . Turnbull says the 
house was pulled down 4 . Vancouver tells us that any vessels 
from v>huh he had eaten or drunk had to be destroyed 6 
Moerenhout says that the heir to a great chief was so venerated 
that even during his childhood ” people were scarcely allowed 
to see him 6 ; and Bligh was only allowed to see the young king 
across a small river at a distance of about fifty yards 7 . 

‘ vol. II!, pp. ton?* Cf. (u to houses) Vancouver. pp, ioS. in- 
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Referring to Mocrenhout’s and Bligh’s statements, f mav 
say there was a Society Island practice for a chief, the possessor 
of the title of his group, to lose his title on the birth of a son, 
the title passing to the son, and with the title would pass the 
sanctity attached to it, though the father would commonly 
continue to perform the functions and duties of the office 
Several authors to whom I have referred in the foot-notes fall 
into hopeless confusion, in speaking of the application of the 
idea of the taboo to the son, and not to the father, for want 
apparently of an understanding of this practice. There are, I 
may add, statements from which it would seem that the taboo 
relating to the king might apply also to certain near relatives 1 , 
and if these are correct there » a further explanation of the 
confusion; but I find it difficult to believe that they are correct 
in the sense that these relatives shared the full sanctity of the 
king, though they, as high-ranked persons, and perhaps as 
heads of other minor social groups, would have a sanctity of 
their own. 

De Boris says that the ari'i were sacred persons, gifted with 
miraculous powers and virtues, and the food they had touched 
became deadly poison for all except those who belonged to the 
royal blood 3 . He tells us of the image bearers that contact with 
the god rendered their persons sacred like him, and it was for 
bidden to do them any injury or to touch their food 3 ; and that 
the high priests and aril were in the same position 4 . So also, 
Tyerman and Bcnnet say that in Huahine the great dignity of 
the position of the priests connected with the images of'the 
national temple had its accompanying disadvantages. They tell 
us something of one of these men, who was the official bearer 
of the image of the god Tane. He was so sacred that everything 
he touched became sacred; he might not climb a coconut tree, 
for if he did so it became taboo; he was not allowed to marry! 
He was the only man who had the right to handle Tane’s 
image; and it was his special prerogative to cany it on its 
annual removal to the neighbouring island to be stripped and 
newly dressed, and afterwards bear it back to the marae , though 
the priests of the temple might attend to the undressing and 
dressing. In order to reinstate the image in its upper chamber 
he had to climb a post of Taue’s house, 25 feet high, with the 

f ' Vancouver, p. 110. Cook, vol. 1, pp. 14$ jj. There was in fact no hard and 
tost line as to persona to whom the taboo applied to u greater or less extent 
H was a question of relative rank, 
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unwieldy block on bis shoulders 1 . The interest of these state¬ 
ments is the indication they afford of the definitely religious 
character of the taboo that infected a great chief, whose sanctity 
would be based upon the belief as to his close association with 
the god, just as that of the image bearer was founded upon his 
physical contact with the image of the god, in which the latter 
was supposed to be immanent, Ellis says that the persons of 
the men who carried the king and queen were, in consequence 
of their office, regarded as sacred 3 , and that their post was 
considered the most honourable, next to that of the bearers of 
the gods a ; so we have the idea of the transmission by a king to 
his carrier of sanctity, similar in character to that which arose 
in the case of the god, and inferior to it only in degree. The 
similarity between the sanctity of the king and that of tire 
image of the god is illustrated also by a statement by de Bovis 
that contact with the king or an idol was sufficient to cause the 
taboo to fall on certain things or places, and the high priest 
could not always raise it. Thus, for example, the food touched 
by the king might only be used by him; it was taboo, and would 
have given leprosy to the insolent person who dared to appro¬ 
priate it to his own use; and all the high priests of the country 
could do nothing 1 . 

There can be no doubt that, though a man would probably 
receive human punishment for acting disrespectfully to a chief, 
the main idea underlying the penalty for hreach of these taboos 
arising from contact, direct or indirect, with a chief was that 
of supernatural punishment or consequence; but de Bovis 
appears, so far as I have been able to ascertain by searching 
the evidence, to be the only person who, in speaking of leprosy, 
gives us any information of the character uf the illness which 
the breach would involve. 

Moerenhout says that chiefs were sometimes taboo for 
several days, and even months, remaining in a state of absolute 
inactivity, not being allowed to use their hands to eat, but 
being fed by others 5 . Cook refers to an occasion when a chief 
came to visit him; the chief refused to put a single morsel of 
food in his mouth, and would have gone without it if one of 
his servants had not fed him®. BHgh says that Pomare I was 
fed by one of the attendants,this being a particular custom 

1 Tj'cnrwfi, voL l t p. 1 *"■* « 
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among some of the superior chiefs” 1 ; and he reports the same 
conduct on the part of the chief of Attahuru 2 . On one occasion 
when Pomare was dining with Bligh, and his attendants had 
been sent away, Pomare made Bligh lift the wine to his mouth*. 
The Duff missionaries say that Pomare, when at the mission¬ 
aries' house, was fed by an attendant 4 . Turnbull, in speaking 
of a visit to him of Pomare I, says that it was his practice, 
when in the company of strangers, to be fed by some attendant 
or a concubine; but that on shore he was not so scrupulous 
on this point of etiquette*. He also tells us that the king of 
Ra'iatea, when eating on board ship, was fed by one of his 
near relations*. Hamilton says the king was never permitted 
to help himself to meat or drink 7 . Corney records a statement 
that the status of Tu [Pomare 11 ] only differed from that of 
the Vehiatua in certain ceremonies which showed him to be of 
greater rank, such as being fed by another person 11 when he is 
eating among his own people, but not when he eats abroad” 8 . 
Parkinson says that, when a chief had been invested with the 
maro [the sacred girdle of royalty] he was ever afterwards fed 
by his attendants, who put the food into his mouth®, Queen 
Purea was fed by two girls IS . Arbousset, speaking of the respect 
with which the areoi were regarded, says that the heads, out 
of vanity', had their food brought to their mouths 11 . De Bovis 
refers to certain high personages among the areoi , who opened 
their mouths for the food which persons of inferior rank put 
into it 1 *. 

1 think that many of the writers who, in speaking of these 
taboo restrictions arising from contact, direct or indirect, with 
the king, are referring to one of the two Pomares, whom they 
seem to have regarded as the kings of all Tahiti; but I am 
convinced that the practices applied to all great chiefs of the 
island. Ari'i Taimai says that the custom of carrying chiefs 
applied to every ari'i raft* 13 , a term that includes great head 
chiefs of other districts. Bo also it is probable that the practices 
were followed in other Society Islands, whose kings bore the 
great sanctity enjoyed by those of Tahiti; and as to this 1 may 
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say that, according to TumbuLl, the young king of Huahine 
was carried on men's shoulders 1 . 

In the Hervey island of Mangaia the sacred king, like the 
tm tonga, was not tattooed-, and my suggestion as to the reason 
for this in Tonga applies also to Mangaia. The rule of each 
secular king was indifferently called a mangaia , or peaceful 
reign, or a koina-ra, or bright shining of the sun, the king being 
the sun. Sometimes he was called “the man who holds the 
sun,” and at other times “the sun eater. 1 ' At death, or the 
transference of the secular kingly power, it was said that '* the 
sun had set 1 ’ 3 . In Rarotonga the stealing of food from a high 
chief by his slaves was supposed to cause to the thief lupus or 
cancer of the nose and face 1 . This might be the penalty for 
the act of theft, and not merely the consequence of the taboo 
character of the food; but even if this were so, it is obvious 
that the source of punishment was the supernatural power of 
the chief, or of the gods. The angry glance of a high Rarotongan 
chief was also believed to produce the same disease, and a man 
told Gill that his father had warned him never to look Makes 
[the king] in the face, test the regal glance should devour him 5 . 
So also Wragge was told that a queen Makes had the evil eye, 
and could work mischief untold upon those who displeased 
her. She would dismiss her offending subject with a “ basilisk " 
look, and he would go off to sicken and die 8 . William Gill 
tells us that the body of the head chief of the Tangiia clan was 
considered so sacred that he rarely walked on the ground, but 
was carried on a man’s shoulders; and whenever he appeared 
in public before his people, he was seated on the naked backs 
of two or three of his slaves, whose bodies were laid prostrate 
on the ground for the purpose 7 . 

The discussion of the subject of the recognition of con¬ 
tinuing sanctity in the Marquesan chiefs is rendered difficult 
by our uncertainty as to the categories, as expressed in English 
terminology, into which we may more properly place some of 
the people. I have already referred, in the chapter on “ Priests 
and Sorcerers” to the men called atua, of whom there appear 
to have been very few, who were deified in their lifetimes and 
were credited with supernatural powers possessed by them¬ 
selves personally, and not merely as agents of the invisible 
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gods. These men, however, living lives of mysticism and 
seclusion, can hardly he included in the class of chiefs engaged 
in secular duties, though they may have been very sacred 
chiefs; but wc know so little about them, having in particular 
no knowledge of their origin or of that of their great sanctify, 
that I can say nothing more about them here. 

The only reference I have found to actual deification of 
persons other than these solitary atua is a statement by Krusen- 
stern that ail the children and grandchildren of the family of 
the king [of the Teii tribe of Anna Maria Bay] were regarded 
as deities— atua ; and he refers to a granddaughter, only 
eight or ten months old, of the king who was regarded as an 
atua 1 . If this was so, there must have been some system of 
deification of certain persons of specially high rank, of which 
we have no knowledge, but it is difficult to imagine that 
all the children and grandchildren of a monarch would be 
credited with an actual divinity from which he himself was 
excluded. This might well be the case as regarded any one 
child, for the custom of abdication on the birth of a son, as in 
Tahiti, prevailed in the Marquesas. Mathias says that the 
persons of chiefs were sacred and inviolable, as representative, 
in the temporal order, of the divinity*. Vincendon-Dumoulin 
says that the akaiki, or civil chiefs, were inviolate, owing prob¬ 
ably to the supposed sacred origin of their ancestors 3 . He also 
refers to a head chief who differed from his subordinates in 
the fact that he was not tattooed 4 ; and I have suggested, as 
regards the tuitonga and the sacred king of Mangaia, that the 
reason for this exemption was unwillingness to shed the blood 
of a very holy man. Vincendon-Dumoulin also says that the 
mats, utensils, etc., of a chief were taboo to other persons, 
who might not touch them 5 ; and Porter tells us that the mat 
on which Gattanewa [king of the Teii people referred to 
above] reposed might not be touched by a woman, and that 
those of his wife and family were taboo to people of inferior 
class 13 . Langsdorff says that the person of a tana or priest, and 
all his effects—calebashes, tools, canoes, etc., were taboo 7 ; the 
taua have been included in previous chapters among the priests 
and not the chiefs. Vincendon-Dumoulin says that if a taboo 
man lay on a mat of a man not of the taboo classes, the latter 
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might not sleep on the mat again, but put it to another use 1 ; 
and, according to Stewart, if a taboo man placed his hand 
beneath a sleeping mat, it could never be used as such again, 
but might be worn as a mantle or used as a canoe sail, though 
a mantle or sail, havin| been over the heads of others, could 
not be used as a sleeping mat 3 . If we were to interpret the 
term “taboo man,” as used by these two writers, as meaning 
a chief, we should have here evidence, similar to that which 
wc have obtained from other islands, pointing to sanctity of 
chiefs; but these are the very writers according to whom all 
but the very common people were included in the taboo class, 
though I have already expressed my doubts as to the inter¬ 
pretation wc are to put upon this terminological distinction. 
Wc may at all events accept the evidence as being similar to 
that of the other islands in the sense that it points to a taboo 
preventing the use of an article by a member of a lower class 
in consequence of previous contact with one of higher rank, 
though the taboo here seems only to affect the use of the article 
for sleeping 3 . The reference to the prohibition against use as 
a sleeping mat of something which had been over the heads of 
others is curious; but there is a possible explanation. In Poly¬ 
nesia a man’s head was a very sacred part of his body; and 
contact of a mantle, or of a sail, such as would often occur, 
with the head of a person, might well be believed to give the 
object a degree of taboo or sanctity that caused the danger 
attaching to its subsequent use by one, at all events if he was 
of lovier rank. If this speculative explanation of die meaning 
of the statement is correct, we have a further indication of the 
supernatural character of the reason for the taboo. There is, 
at all events, one piece of evidence of sanctity' which to some 
extent links up the testimony as a whole with what we have 
seen, apparently in Samoa, and certainly in Tahiti, in Shilli- 
beer’s statement that the person of a king being taboo, whatever 
place or ground he touched became sacred, and that he was 
dierefore always carried on a man’s back*. Stevenson tells us 
of a takuku {a sacred man), who came on board his ship, that 
he had to be waited upon. He would not reach to get himself 
a glass of water; it had to be given him in his hand, and if aid 
were denied him, he would fold his arms, bow his head, and 

1 LM. p. jfe. * Sitwttt, yol. i, p_ 218. 
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go without 1 . This man seems to have been a priest and may 
nave been a chief; and it will be noticed that the glass only 
had to be put in his hand, and that he might hold it himself 
for the purpose of drinking. 

Cat I lot says that in the Paumotuan island of Mangareva, 
however great might be the distance separating the noble from 
the plebeian, it was less tlian that separating the king from the 
nobles, who were nevertheless of the same class as he. The 
nobles, like the plebeians, had such a consideration for the 
king, and allowed him such authority over them, that they to 
some degree made him a being almost supernatural, to whom 
also they gave, during his lifetime, the title of god 2 . So also, 
Caillot tells the tradition as to Munanui, a king of Hao Island, 
that he possessed very great power [mana in native text]. He 
had a large body. He could hold four men's heads in his 
hands, and his power \mand\ came from the evil spirit. He 
knew what passed everywhere; his evil spirits told him. There 
were also other great men in Hao, but they were under the 
domination of Munanui, who was more powerful, because his 
power came from evil spirits, because he had a large strong 
body, and because he had far more people under his dominion 3 . 
I have quoted this statement in full for the purpose of intro¬ 
ducing the reference to the large body and wide dominions, as 
a partial source of power, though 1 think the idea of the mtma, 
supposed to have been possessed by the king, was probably 
regarded as having been the main basis of his authority. The 
French missionaries tell us of a visit to them of the high priest 
of Mangareva, who, though asked to come into the house, 
would not do so, but remained squatting at the door while his 
people entered, because, as the missionaries thought, his person 
was taboo 4 . This man may have been either a priest or a chief 
or both; but if the missionaries’ belief as to the reason for his 
refusal to enter the house is correct, we probably have a Pau¬ 
motuan example of the taboo that would arise from contact 
with a very sacred person. 1 have found, and give, for what 
they are worth, two references to carrying in the island of 
Anaa. Quiros tells of a chief who had been forcibly taken to 
see him, and who, when he returned, was carried by his people 
back again 3 . The French missionaries say that the chief of the 
island carried their catechist Murphy on his back from the 
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shore to his house; and their explanation is that the people 
believed from his greater bulk, as compared with that of the 
other missionaries, that he was a chief 1 . We are not told in 
the former case why the chief was carried; and as regards the 
latter, I must point out that, If the reason had been fear of 
contact of a chiefs foot with the ground, it is hardly likely that 
the chief of the island himself would be treading it, unless 
indeed it was part of his own personal estate, or his special 
sanctity had passed from him on the birth of a child 2 ; also 
that Polynesians often carried white visitors, though this may 
have been because they were regarded as chiefs. There are 
other possible reasons for this which I cannot discuss here. 
Then again the fact that a chief has been carried on a single 
occasion cannot be regarded as evidence that he always had 
to be carried for fear of a taboo. 

There are references to carrying the king of the island of 
Fotuna and white visitors 3 ; but'l do not think they necessarily 
point to anything. In Uvea the people might not touch 
vyhat the king and chiefs used 4 ; and people speaking to the 
king had to avoid looking at his face, and turn slightly aside, 
as if addressing someone on his right or left 6 . It is stated that 
in the island of Fakaofo, of the Tokelau group, their king was 
not only high priest, but that he was worshipped as repre¬ 
senting the supreme being—deified as the great god—and his 
shrine was regarded by his people as the holiest spot on earth 9 . 
In Olosenga, of the same group, there are records of the 
carrying of the king, but it is not stated that this was always 
done 7 . It is recorded that the chief of one of the Ellice Islands 
claimed to be not only its chief, but its great deity 8 . Thomson 
says the person of the king of Easter Island was held sacred®; 
and Lapelin says that not only were the persons of the kings 
sacred, but they w ere regarded as deities 10 . 

The supernatural beliefs disclosed by the evidence are full 
of interest. We have the general idea of the infective taboo, 
arising from contact, direct or indirect, with a great chief; the 
conception of the “evil eye,*’ with which we may, I think. 
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associate the practice of turning the back to the chief, or at all 
events not looking him in the face; and we have the special 
danger that arose if a person who had become infected with 
the taboo, were, whilst the infection lasted, to feed himself, 
with which may probably be associated the custom for the 
great chief himself to abstain from self feeding, either perhaps 
at specific times or under specific circumstances, or as a regular 
practice. It would, however, be futile to attempt to comment 
here on these matters or on certain recognized remedies open 
to persons who had become infected. The Polynesian con¬ 
ception of taboo has to be looked at from several points of 
view, and I think that these matters are all capable of explana¬ 
tion; but explanations should be considered in a general dis¬ 
cussion of the whole subject, into which I hope to enter at a 
future date. 


CHIEFS* LANGUAGES AND TABOOED WORDS 

A practice is reported from some of the islands of adopting, 
in connection with the chiefs, or certain head chiefs, a special 
form of language, or method of speech, or form of address, 
and the interest of it, as affecting the question of the sanctity 
of chiefs, is that a similar practice was adopted in speaking 
to and of the gods. 

Stair says that in Samoa there was a chiefs' language, used 
exclusively when speaking to a chief, whether he were addressed 
by another chief of a rank inferior to his own, or by a person 
of low rank. It was never used by a chief when speaking of 
himself; and persons of high rank, when addressing others, 
and talking of themselves, always used ordinary language 1 . 
Ella, in speaking of this matter, also says that a chief never 
used the court language in speaking of himself 3 . Hood says 
that the language of ceremony used in speaking to a great chief 
differed as much from the Samoan of common use as the old 
court French from the English of the present day 3 . Other 
writers also refer to the practice 1 . According to Gill, there 
was a chiefs* language, and also a high chiefs 1 language, so 
that virtually three dialects were simultaneously spoken by the 
same people 6 ; and Williams refers to a language only used in 
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speaking to chiefs of the highest rank 1 . Churchward also refers 
to the two languages, and to the presence also of a third. He 
gives examples of specific differences as to certain words. A com¬ 
moner had mata — “eyes,” but with a chief it was fofonga\ 
a commoner’s food was ai t but that of a chief was taumafa\ a 
commoner’s axe was ioi , but that of a chief was faasangaese* 
He also gives as an example of a triple language the term 
applied to a man’s wife. A commoner’s wife was termed ova ; 
tne wife of the head of a family was called falettur, a higher 
class wife required the address of tamaitai 2 , A commoner 
might, I may point out, be the head of a family; and I think 
that Churchward, in speaking of the “ head of a family,” means 
a chief, and that his higher class wife w T as the wife of a superior 
chief. Buzacott says the Samoans had a distinct dialect for 
courtly intercourse, and always, in their politeness, addressed 
strangers in royal speech. Amongst themselves there were at 
least three distinct modes or styles of speech, corresponding to 
as many orders of social rank. Their salutation to their gods, 
principal chiefs, and distinguished strangers was afio mat ; to 
their nobles it was susu-mai; and to common people it was 
maliu-mai^. Stair also refers to these three terms, saying that 
afio and sttsu were properly used only to chiefs of the higher 
ranks, whilst jnaliu was a more general term, employed in 
general use as a polite form of address 4 . He says nothing of the 
use of afio in addressing gods, and appears to regard this 
graduated form of address as a mere question of etiquette. 
Also it is after commenting on this that he goes on to say “ An 
interesting fact connected with the Samoans is the existence 
of a chiefs’ language,” which he then explains as quoted above 4 ; 
from which it would seem that he does not associate these 
honorific titles with the chief's language. Referring to Buza¬ 
cott s statement that there were at least three distinct modes of 
speech. I may say that Hale refers to a differentiation in the 
mode of address, not of language, used for (1) a common man, 
(2) a tuktfale, (3) a petty chief, (4) a chief of the second grade, 
and (5) a chief of the highest rank; and he says that the term 
used in respect of a chief of the highest rank would also be 
used in speaking of a god 6 . This question is discussed also by 
Cooper, Schultz, Stuebel, Kramer and von Billow T , but none 
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of them refers to the fact, with which I am now specially con¬ 
cerned, that the term of address used for the principal chiefs 
was, as stated by Buzacott and Hale, used also for the gods. 

Veeson says that in Tonga the chiefs had a polish of language 
and expression in a decree superior and distinct from those of 
the lower classes 1 . This might mean something or nothing; 
but, according to West, the chiefs had a conventional or courtly 
’‘dialect,” understood and used only among and to them¬ 
selves 2 , which perhaps goes a little further. Then I find in 
Baker’s dictionary the following terms, which he says were 
applied to chiefs; fakamonuka (to wound), jakataataa (to stain 
with blood); and he gives the word fakataufolofola as meaning 
“to address the king,” “chief language.” Apparently then, 
there was a chiefs language in Tonga; and Pere A. C, gives 
the word afio [cf. Samoa] as a term of respect used for the 
actions of a king, It is, however, in connection with the 
tuitonga that the element of sanctity is disclosed. D'Urville 
says that a special language was used in speaking of the tui- 
tonga 3 . Mariner, in enumerating customs peculiar to the tui- 
tonga , includes peculiarities of speech used in regard to him. 
He gives as an example the use of the word boolooki with 
reference to the sickness of the tui tonga, whereas if the king 
[by which he means Finau] or any other chief were sick, he 
was said to be tenga ttvigi; and he adds that there were many 
other words that were used exclusively for him -1 . According 
to the Wesleyan missionaries, the language addressed to him 
was altogether different from that addressed to any other 
person 5 . A chant in an unknown language was sung at his 
funeral 8 . There are two statements as to the sacred character 
of the luttonga language ; Pere A. C. says that in addressing 
him special terms were used composing the reli gi ons language 7 , 
and Thomson tells us that to him alone, besides the king 
[George], w r 3s used the peculiar language of respect by which 
the deity' was addressed*. As regards Thomson’s reference to 
the king, w r e can only speculate as to whether the sharing by 
the secular king of this great sign of respect was in accord with 
old custom or a relatively modem innovation. 

In Tahiti, according to G, Forster, the dialect of the church 
often differed from the common dialect, and thus religion was 
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veiled in mysteries, especially where there were priests 1 . 
J, R, Forster says that the language used in prayer seemed to 
be more formal and sententious and almost totally different 
from that used in common life 2 . In their prayers, and likewise 
in their dramas and on other solemn occasions, the language 
was different from that of common conversation, and might 
justly be called a cadenced metrical performance 3 . Cook says 
that there was a religious language, different from that of com¬ 
mon use*; and he is presumably speaking of the same thing 
when he says that in the accounts of the origin of things, 
learnt by pnests, very few r of the words used in their common 
dialect occurred 3 , So also de Bo vis says that the common 
people rarely understood a word of the prayers and singing of 
the priests 8 . The Duff missionaries also refer to this peculiar 
language, but gathered that the difference was merely in the 
manner of utterance 7 . However this may have been, we may 
believe that this language or manner of utterance is what 
Lesson is referring to when he says that the Society Islands 
had a special language used by priests and chiefs 8 . 

Lesson says also that in the Marquesas they had a special 
language used by priests and chiefs 9 , but I 'have found no 
further information on the matter concerning this group, 
Caillot, referring to a portion of a passage, in native version, 
of a Paumotuan narrative, says that it is in the old Paumotuan 
dialect, which was the sacred language of the chiefs and priests, 
though now (1912) they do not understand it 10 . In parts of 
Fiji, where are found all the ideas of the sanctity of chiefs, 
including divine descent 11 , personal sanctity and sometimes 
actual divinity 12 , and contact taboos 13 , there was, according to 
Williams, an aristocratic dialect, particularly observable in the 
windward districts [that is, in the east, where the Polynesian 
elements were strongest], where not a member of a chiefs 
body, or the commonest acts of his life, were mentioned in 
ordinary phraseology, but were all hyperbolized 11 . Waterhouse 
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gives examples of this, and he refers to the use of the dual or 
plural form of language in addressing, and apparently speaking 
of, the chiefs; and he says this same form of address was also 
used with reference to the gods 1 , in Niue, " as in Samoa and 
Tonga,” they had a chiefs’ language, composed of words which 
were only used in speaking to or of the palu-iki or king; and 
examples of this are given 2 . In Uvea special words were used 
in connection with the king, the use of which was forbidden in 
other circumstances 3 ; the only language permitted in presence 
of the king was that sacred to the gods 4 . 

The presence in certain islands of two or more languages or 
methods of speech or address, and any apparent antiquity of 
one of them, and loss of knowledge as to its meaning, may¬ 
be attributed to more causes than one, and does not in itself 
necessarily suggest any recognition of the sanctity of chiefs, 
even though one of these languages or methods has been used 
only in connection with them. Nor must conclusions be assumed 
from statements that a special language or mode of address was 
used by chiefs and priests, for these two classes of society were 
closely associated, and these statements may not carry the matter 
any further. The portions of the evidence to w'hich I draw special 
attention are the statements as to the use of these special 
languages or methods of speech or address for the gods also; 
and it is, perhaps, in the Light of evidence to this effect that we 
must look at statements as to the use, in connection with 
chiefs, of what is called “religious” or “sacred” language. 
The evidence is meagre in quantity, as affecting our present 
subject; but it is, 1 think, so far as it goes, an additional indica¬ 
tion of a special sanctity which the people attributed to their 
chiefs. 

Another significant matter is a practice, as to which we have 
only very limited information, of prohibiting the use for ordinary- 
purposes of words which constituted, or formed part of, the 
names, not only of gods, but also of certain chiefs. I will give 
a few- examples of this. There was in Samoa a village god called 
La‘ala‘a, which meant “stepping over”; and out of respect to 
die god the people of that village never used the word fa'ala'a 
for “ stepping over,” substituting for it a new word soposopo 5 , 
“which is still a current synonym for la'afa'a” Again, the 
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name of a Samoan village god was Titi usi, which meant 
glittering leaf girdle,” this being the visible form in which, 
at the new moon, he appeared to his people; out of respect for 
the god the name of the leaf girdle, made of ti leaves, was 
changed to saoaUnga, w hich meant “ walking ” l . So also another 
Samoan village had two gods, called Titi and Vave; therefore 
the use of the word titi, meaning “a leaf girdle,” was discon¬ 
tinued and not s was substituted for it; and for the term vavs t 
meaning ” swiftly,” was substituted taalise 1 . Turning now to 
the case of the chiefs, the term p{?& was the common word 
for the flying fox; and in the district in which one of the 

g reat sacred chiefs named Pc a lived, or when speaking in 
is presence anywhere, the term used for the flying fox was 
tnamt fcrgi, or ' bird of heaven” 3 . The chief to whom Brown 
refers would probably be the head of the great TonumaWa 
family, to whom I have referred in previous pages. In Manu‘a 
the fowl was not called by its proper name, moa, because that 
was the name of the tuimamta family ; and for the word iauttiu , 
which meant “ coconut leaf,” was substituted taupopo, because 
the former word was the name applied to the coconut fly-flapper 
of the tuimamtaK So in the case of a chief of Matafoa, whose 
family had assumed the name of Maunga, or “ hill,” that word 
could not be used in his presence for the purpose of signifying 
a hill 5 . In Falcata, in the division of Tuamasanga, ulu, or 
" breadfruit,” was called foatau, because Ulu was the name of 
a great orator chief there*. The meaning of Kramer’s name is 
shopkeeper, gTocer f ; therefore the people [rendering to 
him as a distinguished white man the respect they would offer 
to a cluef] would not speak of shop goods [groceries?] in his 
presence 7 . 

I have no information as to the change of words out of 
respect to gods in the Society Islands; but we have information 
as to the practice as applied to chiefs. In Tahiti the sounds 
in the language composing the name of the king and that of 
his Queen became taboo, and could no longer be appropriated 
to ordinary significations; and in consequence the original 
names of many of the objects with which the people were 
familiar used from time to time to undergo alteration 3 . The 
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changes were made on the occasion of the king’s inauguration 
to the actual powers of his rank; and if after this anyone used 
one of the old taboo words, he and his relations would be put 
to death 1 . There is a narrative of the naming of a Chilian 
barque. The Pomare i which was done in honour of queen 
Pomare, but was regarded by her and her people as an insult 
to her, and nearly caused an armed rising 2 . It has been stated 
that the taboo was removed by the death of the king, after 
which the objectionable word could be renewed 3 . Mare was 
the old Tahitian word for "cough”; but in consequence of 
the king Tu taking the name of Pomare [Pomare I], the word 
was changed tu hota*. 

There can be little doubt that the unwillingness to use for 
any purpose a word which was the name of a god, and the 
consequent necessity for linguistic changes, was based upon 
fear of pronouncing the name of a deity, The avoidance of 
speaking of a god by his name is reported from Samoa, where 
we are told of the dread of a god being such that his name 
might not be whispered 6 . No one in Samoa would mention 
the name of his tutelary animal or aitu*. In Rotuma they 
never mentioned Tangaroa by name 7 ; nor would they do so 
in Nukufetau, of the Ellice group®. If they dared not address 
the god by his name, it was natural that they should not venture 
to pronounce the name of the god in connection with other 
matters. So far as chiefs are concerned, I have found a statement 
that in Mangaia kings were never addressed by their proper 
names 9 , and as to an apparent fear to pronounce the name of a 
superior in Uvea 10 . Whether the reluctance to address a chief by 
name, or to use for any other purpose a word which formed his 
name, or part of it, is to be attributed to a fear of him, corre¬ 
sponding to their fear of the gods, is a question on which I 
will not venture to speculate, beyond pointing out that, if he 
was actually regarded as a deity, as was the case with some of 
the great chiefs or kings, the fear would be natural. In any 
case, the similarity as regards these matters, as reported from 
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some of the islands, between their attitude towards the gods 
and towards chiefs, or at all events, great chiefs, may, I think, 
be accepted as a further illustration of the sanctity with which 
the chiefs were supposed to be clothed. 

1 have not exhausted the evidence pointing to the sanctity 
of the chiefs. It is indicated also by certain supernatural powers 
with which some of them were credited, and which will be 
referred to later. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE POWERS OF CHIEFS 
PRELIMINARY 

7 II ^ H E subject of the powers of the chiefs has to be considered 
JL from more points of view than one. There was their 
political power in connection with the genera! administration 
and control of the internal affairs of the areas or people over 
whom they ruled, and their power relating to external matters, 
including such questions as those of peace and war with other 
areas and people. Any personal magisterial powers they pos¬ 
sessed have to be borne in mind. We must include in the 
evidence to be considered any statements as to freedom to 
oppress individual subjects. All these matters are in a sense 
distinct, though doubtless they would interact one upon another. 
Power, also, is a relative term, and there might be several 
coteries or classes of persons who might wish to resist it. There 
might, in the case of a great chief or king, be important chiefs, 
heads of powerful branch families, whose relationship to the king 
would often be distant, based upon prior relationships between 
their ancestors and the royal ancestors from whom the king 
was descended; his own close family relatives also might some¬ 
times resist him; there might be resistance on the part of the 
great body of the middle classes, exercised largely perhaps by 
or through the official heads of their respective families; and 
in all these matters the weight of public opinion might be an 
important factor. Then again the powers of the chiefs would 
doubtless vary in different parts of the same island or area, 
and would differ from time to time in the same area. Much 
would depend upon the character, ability, personality and con¬ 
duct (good or bad) of a chief, as displayed both in dealing with 
his own subjects, in external political enterprises and intrigues, 
and in war; and upon the corresponding qualities of those who 
might oppose him. 

A truly scientific and systematic investigation of the powers 
of the chiefs would include a careful discrimination between 
the different points of view from which the matter had to be 
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considered, and, historically, between the different antagon¬ 
istic or helpful agencies or influences, as the result of which 
power had in places become weakened or increased; it would 
also include a discussion of the extent to which the power of 
individual chiefs had developed or become diminished in con¬ 
sequence of the qualifications and character of the chief, as 
compared with those of people by whom he was opposed. 
Unfortunately the meagre nature of the materials at our dis¬ 
posal makes such an investigation impossible; but I will try to 
extract from these materials such general conclusions as I am 
able* 

There are a few fundamental matters to which I must refer 
in connection with the powers of the chiefs* In the first place, 
their position as the heads of the social groups over which 
they ruled would in itself give them the power possessed in a 
greater or less degree by the heads of all groups, great or 
small. Then I must draw attention to the evidence that has 
already appeared as to their close association with the priests, 
and to the fact that they themselves seem to have been the 
natural chief priests of the groups of which they were the 
heads. The amount of control over his subjects that rested 
with a man who could himself, or through the mouth of a 
priest, announce to them the wishes and intentions of the gods 
must have been great. There was also the supernatural power 
of cursing, reported from some of the islands, and which was 
probably recognized and used in others. Then again, there was 
the power of controlling food supply and of imposing a taboo, 
which also had a supernatural foundation. This power was in 
some cases used by chiefs for the benefit of the community, 
as we shall see in considering the control of food supply; but 
it was also used by them as a means of enforcing their authority 
over their subjects, of punishing those who had offended them, 
and in other ways for their own personal benefit* Their ability 
to exercise it in this way must have been a most formidable 
weapon. The subject of taboo is, however, a large one, which 
must be considered as a w T hoIe, and not piecemeal, and with 
which I hope to deal at a near date, so I must content myself 
here with referring to it; but it must be remembered, in reading 
the more specific and detailed evidence as to the powers of 
chiefs, how this power of taboo must often have been an im¬ 
portant determining factor. On the other hand, the subjects 
of the chief had, as we shall see in a later chapter, at all events 
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in some of the islands, a means of defence in their power of 
deposing a chief who was guilty of misrule, or of excessive 
oppression of his people, and this also was a formidable weapon; 
for by deposing him they deprived him of his title; he was no 
longer the duly appointed official head of the group, and with 
this loss would, go his high priesthood of the group, his special 
power of cursing, and the basis upon which rested his power 
of imposing a taboo upon the group or its individual members, 
I propose to use for convenience, in the present discussion 
of the powers of chiefs, the following defined adjectival ter¬ 
minology to express the different features of their power, 
though f shall only be able to discriminate between these to a 
limited extent. 

Religious, Power based upon assumed divinity or sanctity, I do not 
propose to repeat the evidence as to all this; but I shall refer to one or two 
actual examples of the use of religious power for the purpose of influencing 
the decision at a council meeting. 

Administrative. A general term for a chie-Ps power in administration of 
the affairs of the people or area of which he was the chief. 

Parliamentary. Influence at meetings of a relatively large bodv of people, 
including middle classes, each of whom represented the family or social 
group of which he was the head, such as a representative fono of Samoa. 

Consultative, Influence at meetings, relatively small, for consultations, 
held by (he chief and attended only by chiefs of districts within his dominions 
or his own immediate relations. 

Military. Power in connection with decisions relating to matters of war or 
peace. 

Diplomatic. Power in connection with martens of external diplomacy. 

Judicial, Power possessed by him as a masristrate. 

Personal. Power displayed by his arbitrary treatment of individual subjects, 
home statements will be found is to the compulsory seizins by chiefs of the 
goods of their subjects. Acts of this character mav have been an informal 
way of enforcing a right to tribute, and it is in the chapter on "Tribute 1 ' 
that the evidence will be collected, Home of them may have been connected 
with general communism in property (a subject w hich will also be considered 
later on), the head of the group appropriating things when he wanted them. 

SAMOA 

Hale (1S46} says that the government of Samoa was nomin¬ 
ally, and Jo part actually, in the hands of the whole body of 
ali'i or chiefs; but their power was not arbitrary, and they 
seldom took anv important step without consulting their coun¬ 
sellors the hdafale'. Williams (1837} says that every settlement 
was a little independent state, governed by its own chief or 
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chiefs, who did not appear to him to possess very extensive 
authority 1 . According to Walpole (1849), the whole island (by 
which I imagine he means Cpolu) was divided into districts, 
governed by great chiefs, who had ail power over their imme¬ 
diate vassals, and a species of sovereignty over the district too. 
The divisions of the island (by which he evidently means die 
three main divisions of Upoiu) were governed hv superior 
chiefs, who governed the chiefs of the villages ; but these chiefs 
had a nominal rather than real power, and only in war the 
districts united for aggression and resistance 2 . Erskine (1853) 
says that the powerful Malietoa had in fact no more authority, 
from a military point of view, than any other chief, all affairs 
being settled by a /quo, where each little district had its deputed 
speaker 3 . He is apparently speaking of chiefs generally when 
he says that a chiefs authority extended only so far as his 
decision of character might carry him, although some of his 
privileges, such as exemption from contribution to presents, 
right to a house, etc., were well defined, and of substantial 
importance 4 . It is said in Rovings in tfie Pacific (1831) that the 
Samoan islands were cut up into countless chieftainships, each 
chief possessing absolute power over his own district 5 . Stair 
says the power of the chiefs varied considerably, and it was 
often very limited; but some chiefs of high rank possessed a 
good deal, and often used it in a v ery tyrannical manner. The 
sturdy lulajale spoke out plainly to those above them when 
needed, often saying very unpalatable things, and acting in a 
determined manner, should the conduct of a chief be obnoxious 
to them. They were a very powerful and influential class, the 
real authority"and control of districts being frequently centred 
in them. He thinks that until a comparatively recent period 
the government had been more monarchical 6 . Brown discusses 
the matter more fully. He says the tuhifale and faleupolu 

g enerally exercised greater power than the chiefs. This had 
een more apparent of late years than was formerly the case, 
and he thinks the change was due in a great measure to the 
subdivision of the names and titles of chiefs. In the olden 
days the dans were held together under one head, but of later 
years, as the old chiefs had died, different members of the 
family had each assumed the name, so that, in some instances, 
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where the title was formerly borne by one man, five or six 
claimed and used it. This caused jealousy between the re¬ 
spective claimants, and tended in no small degree to strengthen 
the power of the tuhtjah. The power of a chief was very limited, 
but it depended very much upon his personal character. If, 
in addition to his hereditary rank, he were a man possessed of 
great powers of self-assertion, he would become practically 
supreme in his village or district. A petty chief had little or 
no influence except amongst his own family and immediate 
connections 1 . Then again, he says that the tulafale were a very 
powerful and influential class; in fact, the real control of the 
district was often exercised by them. He would be a very bold 
chief who dared to act in direct opposition to the advice of the 
tulafale of his town or district. The tulafale were in ordinary 
cases the special advisers of the chiefs; but they also exercised 
a real authority, quite independent of the will of the chief 
himself 2 . According to one of the French missionaries, every 
Samoan village had chiefs who governed their subjects as 
they thought fit, or rather they hardly governed them, and 
the subjects did pretty much as they pleased. The authority 
of the chiefs was only shown when certain thefts or crimes, 
such as adultery, homicide, or grave insult to a chief, had to 
be punished. If a quarrel arose between different villages, the 
principal persons of the village regarded as the chief place of 
the canton intervened to make peace 3 . Hiibner, speaking of 
the constitution of Tuamasamga, says the heads of families, alii 
and tulafale, alone had political rights; these were exercised 
by them at a village or district assembly, according as the 
interests of a village or a district were concerned, the authorities 
of these assemblies being invested with legislative and judicial 
powers 4 . According to Ella, the powers and prerogatives of 
a chief in the ordinary affairs of life were little more than 
nominal, the government having been almost democratic, and 
each man acting for the most part according to his own will 5 . 
Fried bender says a chief had no administrative power over the 
land which did not belong actually to his family 4 . 

There is in the German literature a good deal of detailed local 
information, a comparative examination of which would demon¬ 
strate the way in which the relative powers of the chiefs on the 
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one hand and the tulafale on the other differed in different places; 
but the introduction of these into this chapter would in each 
case involve so much detailed explanation that it would prolong 
the chapter considerably, Stuebel, however, makes a general 
statement that the usage was not the same in all villages— 
by which he evidently means what I have called village districts 
—^of Samoa. In some villages the word and rule of the tulafale 
silt [the higher tulafale] were great, whilst in others they were 
weak, and those of the chiefs were preponderant. He refers to 
Leulumoenga (in Aana), Lufilufi and Aleipata (in Atua), and 
Safotulafai {in Savai*i) as examples of places in which the power 
of the tulafale preponderated 1 , these all being, I may point 
out, important places. Then again, he says that each village had 
its chiefs; but the rights of authority and influence of these 
chiefs were different; some had complete sovereignty' over the 
village and the lives of those settled there, whilst the rights of 
authority of others extended over nobody and were narrowly 
limited 2 . I may say that the information contained in these 
two statements was obtained from two different native sources, 
Schultz deals with the same subject. He refers to what he 
apparently regards as having been an original dominating power 
of the chiefs, with the tulafale as their servants, and then goes 
on to say that later on in many villages [my village districts] 
the tulafale succeeded in regaining their power and in obtain¬ 
ing political influence. In these places the chiefs had to be 
content with their (empty) privileges. Elsewhere, power was 
equally divided between “chiefs' 1 and "speakers, In a few 
places the chiefs were supreme, and he gives, as examples 
of places where this was so, Solosolo, Saluafata and Loto- 
fanga (in Atua}. In these places the activity of the “speakers’' 
was confined to the control of ceremonial systems and other 
matters, to which Schultz refers, and which are quite distinct 
from political or administrative work*. Schultz also refers, as 
indicative of the absence of '‘absolutism,’' to the fact that the 
“deciding” influence of the one or more matai [heads of 
groups], who might, he points out, be either chiefs or tulafale , 
was moderated by the consulting voices of the others; and he 
tells of the private consultations and discussions prior to a fono, 
between the heads of the different families, in which they 
endeavoured to convince one another, and so avoid disputes, 
in consequence of which, every one at the fono knew before- 
1 Smcbcl, p. 107. * Ibid, p.%g. * Schultz, J.P.S. vol. xx, p. 46. 
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hand, more or less, what was going to be said 1 * Von Billow 
says that a Samoan king or tupu was debarred from representing 
an opinion other than that which the first speakers of the 
tumua [the village district which was the seat of government 
of his dominions] who had selected him, should suggest to 
him* So also the head of a district might not act or carry out 
the business of his office otherwise than in the way forced upon 
him by the government place of the district** Again, von 
Billow says that the head of a fuaiala [my village?] in all his 
undertakings and arrangements concerning the area over which 
he was the head took counsel with the rest of the heads of 
families of the area; and that the head of a village [my village 
district?], though its real ruler, could not in any way act on Ms 
own responsibility, but had to take council with the leaders of 
the fuaiala*. Elsewhere von Biilow says that the aWi governed 
the village in common with the iulafale ; but at the same time 
the opinion of the alfi (plural) decided for the most part the 
issues in consultation 1 . 

Kramer is speaking of the great title chiefs, including especi¬ 
ally those of the three main divisions of Upolu, when he says 
that unbounded as was the veneration and awe of those tide 
chiefs, their actual administrative power was relatively small— 
Le rot rigne, il ne gottverne pas. The king in Samoa (he is still 
speaking of these same chiefs) was, properly speaking, only 

E rominent in times of war, particularly when, insulted as a 
ing, he declared war against another district, as tuiaana against 
Tuamasanga. In such a case he might rest assured that his 
whole land of Aana would give him military service. On the 
other hand, he was fairly powerless if in Ms own land parties 
or villages were in conflict with each other. As regarded 
internal matters, the whole governing power in times of peace 
lay in the hands of the orators or iulafale in contradistinction 
to the chiefs or alPi. These orators were in general the servants 
of the chiefs, of whom each used to have a special one for 
himself alone, who was his voice in council. But the power of 
the chiefs and orators varied very much in their mutual rela¬ 
tionship, There were also iulafale who were quite independent, 
the so-called orator chiefs, tulafale-alfi, who were co-ordi nated 
with the chiefs, and even surpassed the latter in power 5 * Again, 

1 Ibid, p, 45 r 

* Von Biilow, Giofryf* vol. Lxxxllt h p. 373. 1 ibid. p. 374, 

* Von Biilow, I+AJZ+ voL xiv h p. 25. 1 SJ . voL I, p. to. 
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he says that the king had nothing to do with the administration 
of the internal affairs of the kingdom (he is now speaking of the 
tafaHfa , or king of all Samoa). Each district ruled itself 1 . On 
another page he says that the king in Manu‘a had still greater 
honours than in Upolu, and probably more power; but, as 
everywhere else, the influence of the king was not great 2 . 

Kramer gives examples of the variations in the balance of 
power in Samoa. At the time of which he speaks the orator 
chiefs (the principal repositories of power of the tulafale class 
in the larger areas) were more powerful than the chiefs in the 
island of Tutuila 3 , and in the island of Savai'i 4 . In one of the 
districts of the Manu*a group, chiefs directly descended from 
the tuimamia were, speaking generally, very powerful; but, 
in all matters concerning the king [I think he is referring to 
the election of the king], the orator chiefs were more so 5 , 
in the Atua division of the island of Upolu we find curious 
differences. Thus in the Amaile village district of Atua the 
chiefs were all powerful, the tulafale there having no power, 
and being in fact only servants of the chiefs 6 ; and in the great 
Atua district of Anoamaa the administrative power was in the 
hands of the chiefs, except as regarded the iumta [capital] 
village of LufiJufi \ The position in AJeipata, another large 
district of Atua, was peculiar; here the administrative power 
was entirely in the hands of the orator chiefs, two of whom, 
the matua (eldest), one in control of the upper part of the 
district, and the other of the lower part, were particularly im- 
tant, and even decided in matters of war. The chiefs as a 



body could not criticize the government of these people; but 
two chiefs, one in each of these two parts of the district, could 
do so; they bore the title of sa l ofetala l i, and could influence 
the decisions of the matua, and even alter them 6 . 

I propose to commence the consideration of the subject of 
the powers of the chiefs of Samoa with the evidence to which 
I have referred already, so far as it touches an important point 
affecting the question; after which I will try to discuss the 
matter systematically. We must bear in mini the method of 
what i may call local self-government, which seems to have 
been a fundamental feature of the political systems of Samoa, 
as explained in the chapter dealing with Samoan “Political 

1 Kribner. 8J< voL i h p* B Ibid. p. 377. 1 Ibid. p. 324. 

* Ibid, p + 46, * Ib&L p. 391 note b, * Ibid. p L 283. 

1 Ibid, p, 179. * Ibid. pp. 279 tq> 
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Areas and Systems,” and as further developed in the chapters 
on “Social and Local Grouping,” “Council Meetings,” and 
“ Administration of Justice.” 

Neither the king of a main division, such as Aana, nor the 
general fono of that division would as a rule interfere with the 
purely internaJ affairs of the districts into which it was divided, 
and each of which would have its own head chief, or other 
official head and its own govern ing /mo ; their controlling power 
would, speaking generally at all events, be confined to matters 
within a district which affected, directly or indirectly, the wel¬ 
fare of the entire division. It follows that, except in matters 
so affecting the whole division, the king would, as a rule, only 
be able to exercise his political authority over his own district, 
he being its official head, as well as head over the whole division. 
A corresponding limitation would apply to the governmental 
powers of a head chief of a district over the village districts of 
which it was composed, and so downwards to the smallest unit 
of a domestic household with the father at its head. Presumably 
this limitation of the power of a king of a division, or a head 
chief of a district, or head of a smaller area, would not prevent 
him, at all events after consultation with the fono, from punish¬ 
ing any person or persons of any self-governing area forming 
a part of his dominions for any offence committed against 
himself personally or his family, or doing anything which could 
be regarded as subversive to his rule and dignity, as this would 
be an offence against the welfare of the constitution of the 
division or district or smaller area, as the case might be. The 
need for action of this character would, however, I should 
think, be relatively rare, except in cases of deliberate rebellion, 
or acts intended to lead to it. 

One effect of the restrictions involved by this system of 
local self-government would be that the outward and visible 
signs of the exercise of authority by a king or chief, who was 
in fact possessed of considerable power, would be relatively 
small, loosely-worded statements by writers might thus often 
be misleading, and in some cases the observers themselves 
might have been misled, and their evidence be more or less 
contradictory or confusing. I will draw attention to a few 
statements in the evidence which are quite consistent with the 
political systems of Samoa, but some of which, taken by them¬ 
selves, might create a misconception, or be difficult to interpret, 
and will suggest, in brackets, explanations of them. Walpole 
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says that districts were governed by great chiefs who had all 
power over their immediate vassals, and a species of sovereignty 
over the district, and refers to war. [That means that in the case 
of a district, divided into sub-districts, the chief of the district 
would have direct control, in purely internal affairs, only over 
his own sub-district, but would have, as the chief of the whole 
district, controlling powers over the district. So also the king 
of a division—say Aana — would, under a corresponding system, 
only have a limited control over the districts, with their head 
chiefs, of which the division was composed, though, in case of 
war with — say Atua—be could, as Walpole says,call up alt Aana.] 
Erskinc's statement that the great king Malietoa had no more 
military power than any other chief, if taken literally, is obvi¬ 
ously misleading. [What he should have said was thatthe power 
of the king was subject to the same limitations, arising from the 
political systems or Samoa, as was that of any other chief; and 
that, just as any chief would generally lay a question of peace 
or war before a Jono of the area under his rule, so the Malietoa 
would consult a Jono of all Tuamasanea.j The statement in 
Rovings in the Pacific as to countless chieftainships, and that 
each chief had absolute power in his own district, though 
exaggerated in the bold use of the word '‘absolute,” is correct 
in principle [if the term “his own district” is used with the 
qualified meaning I am suggesting]. Brown's reference to the 
absence of power in a petty chief, except amongst his own 
family and immediate connections [can be construed in the 
same way as that of Walpole, though he is speaking of a 
smaller group]. The French missionary' says that the chief 
of a village hardly governed his subjects, who did pretty 
much as they pleased; and refers to intervention in cases of 
crime, or quarrels between villages. [The village would be 
composed of a numher of families, domestic, and perhaps con¬ 
sanguine; the internal affairs of each of these families would 
come under the jurisdiction of its own official head, and the 
chief would not interfere with them, unless some offence were 
committed which affected the peace of the village as a whole; 
and "grave insult" to the chief himself, and “crimes such as 
adultery and homicide,” which might give rise to fighting and 
disturbance within the village, would often be such an offence, 

I think intervillage quarrels would be dealt with by the Jono 
of the principal village of the district.] 1 think that Ella’s 
statement that each man acted for the most part according to 
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his own will [must be interpreted in the same way]. Fried- 
laender^S statement as to administrative power over land touches 
a question which I cannot discuss here 1 . According to Kramer, 
the king of each of the three main divisions of Upolu had only 
relatively small administrative power, they being prominent, 
properly speaking, onlv in time of war. [This matter has 
already been discussed.] He also says that the tafa'ifa, or king 
of ail Samoa, had nothing to do with the administration of the 
internal affairs of his kingdom, each district ruling itself. [The 
tafa'ifa had, as we have seen, to be the holder of the tuiaana 
and tuiatua titles and of two Tuamasangan titles, and he would 
have, in the respective divisions and districts ruled by the 
holders of those titles, whatever administrative duties the heads 
of these divisions and districts possessed, Tafa'ifa was not a 
title in the same family sense; it was simply a term used to 
designate the person who, by obtaining the four titles was 
qualified to be, and had become, king of all Samoa, and this 
would not carry any natural titular power in excess of that which 
attended the holding of each of the four titles. In Savai'i and 
Tutuila he would have no titular duties of government beyond 
such as arose from ainga relationships of any families there who 
were branches of one or another of the four social groups 
whose titles he held,] 

It is suggested by Stair, Brown and Schultz that the chiefs 
as a class had at one time been more powerful than they were 
in what we may call modern times, and that this power had 
subsequently passed more into the hands of the tulafale. I 
should imagine that in the very' distant past, when the social 
and political systems of the ancestors of the Samoans had been 
of a somewhat primitive character, the government of a family 
or group would be to a large extent a matter of consultation 
between members of the family or group, or some of them, 
and that the fotio of Samoa would probably have had its origin 
in a continuance or development of this system, increased 
power of the chief having had a more recent origin; but Stair, 
Brown and Schultz are evidently speaking of a change the 
other way of much more recent date. 

Both ivrskine and Brown point to the personal character of 
a chief as an important factor in determining the extent of his 
power. There arc also statements pointing to differences in 

3 It rakes the question of control of knd and food supply which w it] foe con¬ 
sidered in kicr chapters. 
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different districts, etc., between the powers of the chiefs on 
the one hand and those of the orators on the other. The few 
examples that l have given illustrating this are sufficient to 
indicate a state of affairs which would be almost bound to 
arise; they do not always quite tally with one another, but no 
doubt the situation varied from time to time in the same area; 
and so far as Kramer is concerned, I may say that his habit 
of using the term “orator 11 to include both a mere orator and 
an orator chief, and of mixing up tulafale and tulafale ali'i, 
sometimes makes his statements rather difficult to interpret. 

I think we must conclude that, notwithstanding the great 
powers possessed by the chiefs in certain districts, the general 
and combined effect of the evidence, taken as a whole, is to 
indicate that their administrative and parliamentary power (I 
am now using my defined terminology) was often curtailed 
largely by the necessity of acting in accordance with the views 
of their subjects, expressed in private discussion with their 
immediate advisers, and at the fono. I draw attention, as re¬ 
gards this matter, to the evidence that has appeared in the 
chapters on the “Middle and Lower Classes” and on "Coun¬ 
cil Meetings.” The tulafale seem to have acted largely as 
advisers of the chiefs; and though the consultants of the 
great chiefs or kings appear to have been, as a rule at all 
events, tulafale alii, who seem to have been chiefs or in some 
cases, perhaps, the offspring of marriages between chiefs and 
daughters of tulafale, and therefore more or less closely related 
to the chiefs, the political relationship between a king and his 
tulafale alii consultants would in certain respects be essentially 
the same as that between a chief of a smaller area and his 
tulafale advisers. Then again, these tulafale alii, in dealing 
with the affairs of the areas of which they themselves were the 
heads, would have their own tulafale advisers, whose views 
would often influence them in the counsel they offered to the 
kings. 1 may point out also, as regards parliamentary powers, 
that the opinions offered to a king or chief by his own advisers 
would doubtless influence in a substantial degree his view's as 
to the matters to be recommended at a fono of the general body 
of the representative heads of families of his dominions - and 
the accounts given of the proceedings at these fono make it 
dear, I think, that these people, reflecting public opinion, had 
to be convinced; and as to this, I may refer to Schultz's mention 
of the moderating power of the “consulting voices” of the 
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others. This power of the fona as a whole is also indicated by 
the private consultations prior to the meeting of which Schulti 
speaks, and as to which I have, in the chapter on “Council 
Meetings " gi ven the evidence of Stair and Churchward, i think 
that in internal matters, both administrative and parliamentary, 
the kings and chiefs were, in most districts, far from being 
autocrats; they had to submit to a considerable extent to the 
opinions of their subjects. 

But I go a step further, and suggest that this submission 
was probably partly voluntary and not compulsory, or, at all 
events, was the natural consequence of the system of govern¬ 
ment that prevailed. A minor chief, ruling over a relatively 
small group of people, would be more or less closely related 
to many of them, and his personal knowledge of them and of 
the day-to-day detailed affairs of their lives, and their know¬ 
ledge of him, would be more or less intimate. He would prob¬ 
ably therefore be disposed in many cases to take a personal 
interest in matters connected with their well-being and govern¬ 
ment. But how about the great chiefs, heads of targe and widely 
spread groups, and the still greater kings? The personal know¬ 
ledge o? his subjects other than those in his immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, possessed bv one of these great chiefs or kings, would 
be confined mainly to such of them as happened to be closely 
related to him, and to head chiefs of districts, and probably 
some minor chiefs, and no doubt certain powerful representative 
tulufale ; and the efforts of the great chief, so far at all events 
as these tulufale were concerned, would often be based upon 
little more than a desire to please them in matters referring to 
internal questions, so as to secure their loyal support of his 
prerogatives, and especially in time of war. He would, owing 
to the system of local self-government, know little or nothing 
of the internal affairs of the districts or villages tvhich these 
minor chiefs and tulufale represented, and would have but 
little interest in them. It is reasonable therefore to imagine 
that, as regards the internal matters of these districts and 
villages, he would have to depend largely on his advisers, whose 
duty it would be to keep in touch with internal affairs and 
politics. 

I may say, as regards this subject, that the general impression 
left upon my mind by the study of the history of Samoa is that 
the great chiefs were interested mainly in themselves and their 
dynasties, their dignity, power and glory. The matters in which 
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they seem to have exerted themselves mainly were such things 
as struggles for power with other great chiefs, the fortification 
of their own power by means of diplomacy and advantageous 
matrimonial alliances, insults or wrongs against themselves or 
their families by other great chiefs, and the military operations 
which these struggles for power and the vindication of their 
dignity would involve, Under these circumstances it would 
hardly be a matter of surprise if the inclinations of the great 
chiefs were, so far as the conduct of the internal affairs of their 
dominions was concerned, to act so as to strengthen themselves 
and their dynasties, and if their attitude towards internal affairs 
was directed largely towards the securing of these ends. 

It is impossible for us to put in a balance and weigh the 
religious powers of the chiefs, great and small, though we have 
seen how clear and widespread was the recognition of the 
sanctity of the great chiefs and kings. A chief who not only 
was the natural high priest of his people, but acted as such, 
could hardly fail to have immense power by virtue of his 
supposed close association with the gods, and his ability to 
ascertain and interpret their wishes and intentions. Even if 
the chief did not act himself as priest, if the co-operation 
between the chiefs and the priesthood was as close as it appears 
to have been, a chief would secure religious power in an 
indirect way. I may draw attention, as regards this subject, to 
what I have already said about the great alataua, and especially 
to Kramer’s account of the religions stances held by the alataua 
prior to a fono of all Aana, and to Churchward’s reference to 
what appears to have been a similar practice in Tuamasanga. 
The two divining priests of Aana, referred to by Kramer, 
were, as we have seen, great orator chiefs; they were both 
closely associated with the royal family of Aana' and indeed 
were prominent members of the " House of the Nine," with 
whom rested the election of the iuiaatm, and who took the lead 
in a fono of all Aana. They had an all-night sitting, in which 
they obtained divine inspiration, after which the great fono of 
all Aana was held; these two alataua then revealed to the fono 
—not, apparently, only at a war fono, but at any great fono —- 
the instruction obtained by them from the gods upon the 
subject to be debated. There can be little doubt that the 
religious performances by certain great chiefs of Tuamasanga, 
referred to by Churchward, would precede a fono , called to 
deal with important matters, in that division. It needs, I think, 
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no argument on my part, to demonstrate the immense influence 
upon the decision of the fono that might be secured by these 
great priest-chiefs, coming there red-hot from their consulta¬ 
tion with the gods, held only a few hours previously; and I 
suspect that the views of the gods would often bear a remark¬ 
able resemblance to those of the king and the alataua chiefs 
themselves. We do not know to what extent this religious 
pressure was put upon the people in one way or another with 
reference to internal affairs; but if it was done largely, we can 
only be surprised that the powers of the chiefs in such matters 
were not greater than they appear to have been. 

The subject of consultative power can only be considered 
in the light of the limited amount of evidence we possess. The 
discussions between the ruling chiefs and their privy councils 
were presumably held in private, and we know very little about 
them. There were two bodies of people to whom I must draw 
attention—the usoaWi t of whom I have spoken in the chapter 
on the “Middle and Lower Classes” and the faletui, to whom 
I have referred in the chapter on “Council Meetings.” We 
have seen that the usoaliH were chiefs below a great chief, 
as a rule, apparently, related to him, as indeed the term uso 
suggests, who acted as his brothers in council, helping him 
in the exercise of his office, decided his affairs and those of 
his children, considered among themselves the question of 
succession on his death, as to which they made recommenda¬ 
tions to the elective orators or orator chiefs, and were them¬ 
selves possible successors. 1 have only referred to the faletui 
whose collective name means the house of the -tui( a title given 
by way of prefix to the great chiefs or kings), in a very general 
way in discussing the question of council meetings, as their 
deliberations were quite distinct from the large jono of repre¬ 
sentative orators with which the chapter was primarily con¬ 
cerned; but I must now say something more about them. 
Kramer tells us that the faletui served as counsellors of title 
chiefs in matters relating to war, and must be distinguished 
from the faleupolu or council of orators 1 , thereby referring to 
the fono councils of representatives. Apparently faletui was a 
general Samoan term for bodies of consultant chiefs, which 
were known by different names in different parts of Samoa, 
and I shall refer to these separately. Their labours do not 
appear to have been confined to questions of war, though 
1 Kramer, SJ, vol. I, p. 47S. 
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perhaps this was a subject as to which they were more specially 
consulted. 

Beginning with the division of Aana, I refer to the tradition 
concerning the tuiaana Ngalumalemana, which has been men¬ 
tioned in the chapter on “ Matrilineal Descent/’ and in 
particular to the reference in that tradition to the aloaH'i. AH 
the chiefs descended from this tuiaana were called aioalfi*. 
These chiefs formed a council which was heard in matters of 
government 2 . They were consulted in matters of war 3 . An 
assembly of aloalii, if it was in any way complete, was listened 
to by the tumua [Leulumoenga the chief council place and seat 
of government of all Aana] 4 . They took counsel together when 
there was to be a grant of the papa [a great title; it refers in 
this case to the tuiaana title], and it was only after they had 
come to a unanimous decision that they could impart their 
wishes to the tumua 5 . If there was a question of war , the chiefs 
met together—the tuiaana and the moali'i, w'ho dwelt mainly 
in Nofoalfi, Faleasiu, Samatau, Falease‘ela and Tufutele, where 
were the fateaana, the chiefs’ houses which formed the faletui 
or crown council 3 . These village districts would not, it may be 
assumed, be the only habitations of descendants of Ngalu¬ 
malemana, and indeed Kramer does not suggest that they were 
so; but his reference is interesting as regards some of them. 
In the chapter on "Social and Local Grouping” I quoted 
Kramer’s statement that there were four important ainga or 
branch families of the luiaana line—namely the Satuala, the 
Taulangi, the Tauaana, and the Mavaenga, and gave some 
particulars about these families and the village districts which 
they occupied; and it wilt be seen, on reference to that chapter, 
that Nofoali'i was one of the chief seats of the Satuala family, 
Faleasiu was the principal home of the Mavaenga family, and 
Falease’ela was one of the two scats of the Taulangi family. 
We are therefore able to identify three of the five village 
districts to which Kramer refers with three of these four great 
branch families, and may at least, though the connecting evi¬ 
dence is not complete, recognize that the principal aioalPi 
chiefs who consulted with the tuiaana were probably the heads 

1 Kramer* SJ ■ voL i s p. 477. Von Btilow, I.AJZ. vol, xr r p. 115* 

* Kramer, SJ , Vfii. l, p. 477, 

5 Ibid. p. 149, * Ibid, p « 3io r 

* Von BQlow^ IrAM- vol. xi, p. 116. 

* Kriimer, SJ. voL i._p. 149- * think "'houses” here refers 10 the groups of 
people, and not to buildings. 
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of the leading families of Aana, I may say that Kramer quotes 
Stair as having stated that it was the business of Nofoaii'i to 
call the war jam\ by which he probably means that the Satuala 
family, no doubt in consultation with the ttdaana, took the 
lead in matters of war. 

In Atua there was a council of the highest chiefs, the privy 
council, called the faieatua [the faletui of Atua], which assembled 
after midnight, who took council with the tuiatua with refer¬ 
ence to matters of war. These faleatua were Saluafata, Solosolo, 
Falefa, Luatuannu'u, Samusu, Lotofanga and Lcpa 2 , It will 
be seen, on reference to the map, that these village districts 
were spread right round the coast, but I do not propose in this 
case to trace out the families with which these village districts 
must be associated, as Kramer’s reference to “the highest 
chiefs” is sufficient for our purpose. 

In Manu‘a there was a body of men called the anoalo, who 
were to Manu'a what the ahalfi were in Upolu [?Aana], 
Speaking generally, they were chiefs directly descended from 
the kings of Manu'a, Their voice, as a unanimous body, was 
powerful, though the orators as a unanimous bodv were more 
so in matters connected with the kingship®, [f think he is 
referring to the orator chiefs who elected the tuimamta.] 

I must refer, as regards the division of Tuamasanga, to the 
story, already recorded, of the intervention of Nafanua(the an¬ 
cestral goddess of the Tonumaipe’a family of Savai‘i) in the in¬ 
ternal disputes in the division, one of the results of which was 
that the seat of government was transferred from Malic, the 
ancestral seat of the Malietoa, to Afcnga. I have never been able 
to reach a clear understanding as to the subsequent relationship 
between Malie, which continued to be the home of the Malietoa, 
and Afcnga, though apparently form were sometimes held, for 
certain purposes, at the former village district, and not the 
latter; indeed Kramer’s statements on the matter are confusing. 

I can therefore only speak with uncertainty as to Tuamasanga 
in connection with our present subject. Kramer says that the 
gmat Jono of J'uamasanga was generally [my italics] held at 
Afcnga; but that concerning many matters/indeed in most, 
and particularly concerning war, Malie was also consulted as 
to whether, when, or where, the foito should be held 1 , I have 
not completed the quotation, as the latter portion of Kramer’s 

! Pp J IMd. p. 271* 

ibid, p, 39T note G* * (bid. p. 222. 
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statement forms part of the source of my perplexity, and so 
might, taken by itself, and without an investigation of the whole 
matter, and probably a communication with Kramer himself, 
be misleading; but I may say that he tells us (on the same page) 
that when Malietoa was insulted [an event which would raise 
the question of war] the fono was held at Afenga, A conceivable 
explanation of the matter is that on certain questions, and 
especially those concerning war, there would first be a consulta¬ 
tion at Malie and a council of chiefs, and that if they decided 
on war, the fono of representatives would be called and be held 
at Afenga, to lay the subject before the people; and if this is 
correct, we have in Tuamasanga a system comparable with 
that of the other great divisions of Samoa, 

These usoaIVi and JaUtui appear from the evidence to have 
been groups of chiefs with whom great chiefs took counsel. 
The usoalti, or most of them, were evidently relations of 
the great chief, and probably discussed matters affecting the 
interests of himself personally and his family, including them¬ 
selves, and the family dynasty and prerogatives, looking at 
them rather from the internal family point of view’ than from 
that of his dominions as a whole, except so far as the latter 
affected the former. The faktui were ruling chiefs, heads of 
important areas within his dominions, whose personal relation¬ 
ship with the king, as I shall here call him, was not necessarily 
close, they being holders of old titles of nobility derived from 
their ancestors, who had been relatives of the royal ancestors 
of the king. They also would generally have a common interest 
with the ting in wishing to support and strengthen the royal 
and aristocratic prerogatives and dignity, to defend the king¬ 
dom from external attacks, and to strengthen it by successful 
diplomacy and intrigue, and, when necessary, by military 
operations; but their personal relationship to the king, and 
their governmental connection with him was evidently different 
from that of the usoali i. Differences of up inion and disputes 
may well have arisen between the king and his tisoali'i, or some 
of them; but these would, 1 imagine, usually be rather domestic 
in character, in the sense that state questions would not enter 
into the discussions, except so far as they affected the family 
interests. The king and his usoattt would generally be looking 
at matters from the same point of view, having a common 
interest to serve. The position between the king and the faletui, 
as I conceive it, would be quite different. They were a powerful 
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nobility, looking at affairs from a wider and more nations] 
point of view’ they would often have large axes of their own, 
or specially affecting their own districts, to grind. In cases of 
difference of opinion between them and the king they must 
have had immense power, as the representative heads' of the 
big groups of people, with sub-groups and sub-sub-groups, 
over which they ruled, and one would imagine that the king 
could hardly hope to carry out, or even venture to submit to 
a general f<mo of his subjects, an important proposal of which 
the jaletui, or an important section of them, disapproved. 
There is no evidence as to the consultative power of a king; 
but I think we should probably be right in believing that, as 
between him and his usotjli'i, it would be relatively great, and 
as between him and the jaletui it would be relatively small. It 
would, of course, depend in part, in both cases, an<f especially 
in the latter, upon his own strength of character and ability. 

The question of the combined power in all matters, ad¬ 
ministrative, parliamentary and diplomatic, of the king and his 
chiefs, acting together, over his and their subjects, is another 
matter. Their diplomatic power would presumably be great, 
as negotiations with other rulers and political intrigues would, 
I imagine, be matters with which they would often deal them¬ 
selves, without consulting the great representative fond, until 
at all events a definite proposition had to be put before it. But 
as regards administrative and parliamentary power, we have 
to bear in mind that the general weight of the evidence appears 
to indicate that in most parts of Samoa the power of the chiefs 
as a class was subject to a greater or less amount of control 
by the jona of the people or their representatives. 

I may say as to the military powers of the chiefs, that, setting 
aside internal civil wars, arising as a rule from disputes as to 
the succession, I have found no actual statement of what were 
the more usual causes of wars; but the history' of Samoa seems 
to indicate that war generally had an aristocratic origin. The 
cause of it was usually a dispute between one great chief and 
another, which might in some cases lead to an act of aggression 
by one or the other of them; competition for power, personal 
offences, such as the seduction by one chief of the wife of 
another, murder in high life, or some personal affront, seem 
to have been the things which more commonly led to hostilities. 
We may therefore believe that, as between a chief and his 
subjects, the proposal of war would generally, if not almost 
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always, be made in the first instance by him, and not by them* 
Then, if we turn to Kramer’s accounts of the faletui, we find that 
he says that they served as counsellors of title chiefs in matters 
relating to war. Thus, in speaking of the aloalf t of Aana, be 
refers specifically to their consultation on questions of war; he 
does so also as regards the f&leatua of Atua; he tells us that the 
anoalo of Manu'a were the equivalent of the aloati‘i\ according 
to my suggested interpretation, the chiefs of Tuamasanga first 
discussed questions or war. Apparently these councils of great 
chiefs, or some of them, dealt also with internal matters; but we 
may believe that they were specially consulted as to proposals 
for war, and this would be necessary, as the king could hardly 
plunge into hostilities without making sure first of the approval 
of the leading chiefs of his dominions. It seems clear that they 
first arrived at a decision, and then, no doubt, laid their pro* 
posals before the great fono of representative orators; the state¬ 
ments of Turner, Stair and Brown as to this latter practice 
have appeared in the chapter on “ Council Meetings,” and the 
custom is indicated by Kramer’s statements that an assembly 
of alcxilFi imparted its wishes to and was listened to by the 
tumua, and that the anoalo of Manu'a were similar to the 
aloaWi, and by my interpretation of the practice in Tuamasanga 
for Malie to be consulted as to whether a jo?io should be held. 
The steps taken in advance by the kings and their aristocratic 
advisers for laying the matter before the fono would doubtless 
enable them to submit strong arguments; and their combined 
influence, strengthened perhaps by the advice of the alataua, 
after ascertaining the wall of the gods, would liave great power 
in persuading their subjects to approve of an entry into war* 
I think that their military power, as I have called it, was prob¬ 
ably great. 

In considering the judicial powers of the chiefs we must 
refer to the evidence that has appeared in the chapter on 
" Administration of Justice.” It appears that the fono acted at 
times as courts of justice, but that the chiefs and other heads 
of families or groups also exercised magisterial functions; but 
the evidence does not enable us to arrive at any definite con¬ 
clusions as to the extent to which these duties were performed 
by the chiefs- It is possible that in some cases, where writers 
have attributed magisterial powers to the chiefs, they only 
acted as presidents of fono courts by which the questions were 
discussed. 
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As regards the personal powers of the chiefs, we have Stair’s 
statement that they were often very tyrannical; but if this was 
so, I think as a rule it would be the case mainly in their own 
immediate districts. There is not sufficient evidence upon which 
to form a conclusion as to this matter. 

The evidence introduced at the beginning of this discussion 
was to a large extent general, referring to chiefs as a whole, 
whilst the evidence as to bodies of chiefs who consulted with 
the great chiefs primarily touches the powders of the latter. 
I have no further testimony to offer as to the powers, as between 
themselves and their subjects, of the minor chiefs; but we may 
well believe that any conclusions at which we may be justified 
in arriving as regards the great chiefs would to some extent 
be correct with reference to the minor chiefs, and that their 
relative powers also would fluctuate and vary in different 
village districts and villages. 


TONGA 

I must, before referring to the statements as to the powers 
of chiefs in Tonga, draw attention to a possibility of misunder¬ 
standing references to the “ king,” arising from the uncertainty 
as to whether writers are speaking of the tuiumga or sacred 
king, or the /wu, or secular king. I do not think the point is 
vital to our present purpose. 

Cook was told that the king [Cook always means by this the 
ini tonga] had the lives and property of his subjects in his hands 1 . 
He speaks of an occasion on which, having come upon a party 
fishing in their canoes, the king made them hand over the 
whole of their catch 3 ; and of an offence committed by some 
chiefs, the king’s brother and others, in remaining all night 
with him (Cook), without the king’s permission, for which he 
gave them—men of not less than thirty' years of age—such a 
reprimand as brought tears to their eyes 3 . On the other hand, 
lie tells us that the king [the tui tonga] complained of some of 
his chiefs, especially his father-in-law, uncle-in-law, and brother- 
in-law who acted like petty sovereigns, and thwarted his 
measures 1 and that he told Cook that if he (the king) became 
a bad man, which meant, as Cook understood it, if he did not 
govern according to law or custom, he would be put to death 5 . 

1 Cook, veil, v, p. 414. * Ibid, p, 34S. 1 Ibid, p. 304. 

4 Ibid. p. 44+, * Ibid, p, 425. Cf. Ellis (Cook), vol. t, p. 114. 
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Cook says that the lower orders of the people had neither 
property nor safety of their persons, except at the will of the 
chiefs, under whose rule they lived 1 . Forster says that the 
obedience and submission with which the people revered their 
chiefs were evident proofs that their government, though per¬ 
haps not perfectly despotic, was far from being democratic 2 . 
Ellis (of Cook's party ) tells us that the lower class was kept in 
great subjection by the chiefs, who did just what they pleased 
with them; as an example of this, he says that Finau, wishing 
to see how far gunshot would reach, told the English to fire at 
a canoe that happened to be passing, and to kill the man in it. 
On their remonstrating, he said the man was only a slave, and 
fit for nothing else 3 , Veesorv says the chiefs exercised arbitrary 
power over the lower orders 4 . "Labillardiere several times saw 
chiefs openly take possession of property belonging to other 
people*. According to the Duff missionaries, the government 
in Tonga, as in Tahiti, was evidently in a great measure aristo¬ 
cratic, but the power of the chiefs was more despotic in Tonga- 
tabu, although exercised with less outrage to private property 8 ; 
the head chiefs of the three great districts of Tongatabu each 
claimed a right of disposal over the lives and property of his 
own subjects, which the missionaries had seen exercised most 
despotically 7 . Turning now to a somewhat more recent period, 
Mariner says it was the duty of every man to obey the orders 
of his superior chief in all instances, good or bad, unless it were 
to light against a chief still superior 8 . He refers to a case in 
which an under-chief of the district of Hihifo, in Tongatabu, 
wished to visit Finau, but had first to obtain the permission 
of the head chief of Hihifo*. WaldegTave (1834) says that 
Finau [of Mariner's time] was absolute, and his orders were 
most slriedy and instantly obeyed 10 . According to Hale (1846), 
the power of the chiefs in Tonga was greater than in Samoa ". 
Lawry {1850) says that “ formerly ” a chief dealt death to whom 
he would with the end of his club, and a man who was found 
refractory was quickly dispatched 12 . West (1865) tells us 
that the power of the tutkanokubolu [the hau or secular king] 
extended over life, liberty and property. It was a complete 


1 Cook, vol. y 3 p. 424, 
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despotism, modified to a certain extent by certain customs, and 
by the influence of a coterie of higher chiefs 1 . According to 
Young (1854), Tonga constituted an absolute monarchy, which 
was decidedly despotic. The king had the power of life and 
death. Each clan had its chief, and that chief was the governor 
or lieutenant in the town or village where he lived. The king 
ruled the chiefs, and the chiefs ruled the people 2 . Williams 
(1837) says that in Tonga tabu the chiefs were elected, and their 
power limited, while in the surrounding islands they were 
hereditary' and despotic 3 . One of the French missionaries 
(1845) tells us that the chiefs determined the lives of their 
subjects, whom they could slay according to their caprice for 
faults which only deserved a slight reprimand 4 . Pire A. C., 
in his dictionary, says that the king enjoyed absolute power; 
all the chiefs of the district were subject to him. The chiefs 
had sovereign authority over their subjects, and often put them 
to death for the most rutile motives 6 . 

The general weight of this evidence of the autocratic conduct 
of the kings and chiefs is considerable, but I draw attention 
to a few* statements which suggest a limitation of this power. 
According to two of Cook's statements, the tuitonga was once 
being thwarted by some of his chiefs, and if he did not govern 
according to law or custom he would be killed. Forster puts 
the matter of the chiefs* power somewhat mildly in saying that 
the government, though perhaps not perfectly despotic, was 
far from being democratic. The Duff missionaries only say the 
government was in a great measure aristocratic, and that though 
more despotic in Tongatabu than in Tahiti, there was in the 
former place less outrage to private property. West tells us 
that the power of the (uikanokubalu was modified to a certain 
extent by certain customs, and by the influence of a group of 
the higher chiefs. Hale only says the power of the chiefs was 
greater than in Samoa. Lawry speaks of the club-law of the 
chiefs as only having been exercised in earlier days. I do not 
quite understand Williams's distinction between elected and 
hereditary chiefs. It was a general or widespread custom in 
Polynesia, including Tonga, for succession to be settled by elec¬ 
tion, but it was hereditary in the sense that it passed to a member 
of the same family. It is with these incidental statements as to 
limitations to the autocratic power of the chiefs in my mind 

1 Wat, p. 161 P 3 Yoking S*W* p. 335. 7 Williams, p, 529. 

4 A.P.F. voL amu, p. 424. 1 Pfert AhC +i p, !l 
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that I refer to what has appeared in the chapter on Tongan 
fono, and my discussion of it. If it was the duty of a Tongan 
king, as it was of the kings of Samoa, to summon a fono , not 
merely for the purpose of listening to his orders, but for con¬ 
sultation with him on important matters, and if a corresponding 
duty lay on the Tongan chiefs of districts, as it did with those 
of Samoa, then it is obvious that a Tongan king or chief was 
not, according to Tongan methods and customs, an absolute 
autocrat. We have no materials from which to say how great 
or how small his power was, as opposed to that of the speakers 
who attended the fono ; but I should think, from the evidence 
as to the somewhat arbitrary proceedings in which Tongan 
kings and chiefs appear to have indulged, that not only their 
parliamentary power, but their administrative power, would 
probably be relatively great, though here, as elsewhere, it would 
vary with their personality. In that case their diplomatic and 
consultative power would probably be so also; but we have 
not the information as to the character of their privy councils 
needed for the consideration of this matter. 

Concerning the religious pow T ers of the Tongan kings and 
chiefs, ] can say nothing beyond what may be inferred from 
the evidence as to their sanctity, and from the information that 
has appeared in the chapter on the connection between the 
sacred and secular offices. 

The military power of the tuitonga must at one time have 
been pretty great, if his consent to or approval of war was 
considered necessary or desirable before it was commenced; 
but this power would really be religious rather than military 
m the sense in which I am using the term. Bays says the acting 
king [as distinguished from the tuilonga\ was the person in 
whom rested all the power of making war and peace 1 ; and 
Sarah Farmer, in saying that if war was declared the king must 
declare it, and if peace was made the king was the maker of it 4 , 
is, I think, referring to the secular king. This evidence does 
not, however, necessarily point to a power possessed by the 
secular king, to initiate war, or even to make peace, without 
obtaining the approval of the tuitonga and consulting other 
people. 

The evidence on the “Administration of Justice” points to 
the king and chiefs as having been the sole magistrates; but 

1 Hays. p. in. 
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in view of the doubt as to the accuracy of some of the evidence 
as to fom t we can hardly assume that the judicial power rested 
solely in them. 

The heavy consensus of evidence as to the way in which 
kings and chiefs could oppress their subjects leads us, I think, 
to believe that their personal power was considerable; but it 
is possible that it was mainly exercised with reference to staves, 
at all events so far as heedless murder was concerned. 

As regards the broad question of the powers of the Tongan 
kings and chiefs, I think that, notwithstanding the questions 
raised as to some parts of the evidence, we must take it as 
indicating that these powers were greater in Tonga than in, at 
all events, most parts of Samoa. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS 

I will begin the consideration of the powers of the chiefs in 
the Society Islands by referring to Ellis’s statement as to the 
Tahitian ra'afira, or middle classes, which has appeared in the 
chapter on the “ Middle and Lower Classes.” They were the 
gentry' and farmers, the most influential class, and the strength 
of the nation; they were ancestral landowners, some of them 
having holdings of considerable size [they would be heads of 
social groups]; in all measures of government they imposed a 
restraint upon the extravagance and precipitancy of the king, 
who, without their co-operation, could carry few of his measures; 
a proposal of any importance, such as a declaration of war, or 
the fitting out of a fleet, was seldom undertaken without con¬ 
sultation with them, either by private discussion or by the 
summoning of a public council. I think we may assume that, 
if the rdatiTa had all this power as between themselves and 
the great head chiefs or kings, they would have it also in com- 

E arisen with the chiefs as a class; and, indeed, this is indicated 
y Bougainville’s statement that in matters of consequence the 
lord of a district did not give his decision without the advice of a 
council 1 , A statement by de Bovis as to the parliamentary powers 
of the raatira has appeared in the chapter on "Council Meet¬ 
ings.” We have also seen in the same chapter J, R. Forster’s 
reference to the powers of the district chiefs as supports and 
checks to the king, and their great influence in public affairs. 


1 fioutfamvillt, p, 254. 
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I will also refer very shortly to the particulars, given in the 
same chapter, concerning a great apoo or council meeting, 
summoned by a king. The king’s summonses to the meeting 
were generally sent to the head chiefs of the several districts of 
his dominions, who notified the people in their own respective 
districts. The persons who took part in the proceedings, besides 
the king and his attendant advisers, were not only chiefs, but 
ra'atira also. The latter were so influential that, if there was 
not to be a public meeting the king would, if the matter to 
be discussed was important, send friends to discuss it with 
them. At the meeting the ra'atira delivered their sentiments 
with boldness and freedom; they took their places with their 
superiors, and, knowing that their aid was necessary, they did 
not fear to give their opinions. I think we must infer that, 
at a royal apao t both the chiefs and the ra'atira had to be 
convinced as to the desirability of the proposal put before 
them, and it may be assumed that the ra'atira would be able 
to exercise as much influence at an apoo called by the head 
chief of a district. If this was so, the parliamentarv powers of 
both kings and chiefs were subject to formidable restrictions, 
and the same restrictions would, it may be believed, attend 
their administrative powers, at all events in dealing with 
matters of importance* 

My point so far has been that kings and chiefs could not 
take important steps without summoning in council the quali¬ 
fied middle class representatives of the areas into which their 
dominions were divided or consulting some of them separately, 
and that, even at a king's council meeting, ra'atira were present 
and spoke and were able to adopt a more or less independent 
attitude. I will now refer to some statements as to the powers 
of kings and chiefs, looked at from another point of view, 
Ellis says that the king’s power was nominally supreme, and 
nominally it was be who dispensed Jaw and justice over the 
whole land 1 . Each chief, however, was the sovereign of his 
own district, although all acknowledged the supremacy of the 
king 2 . Cook says that, though a king was treated with great 
respect, individual chiefs were more powerful in their own 
districts 3 . According to Lesson, the kings were only kings in 
name, the power being m the hands of the chiefs and rdatira 1 , 
Moerenhout says the chiefs had more authority over their 

1 Ellia, vo|. HI, pp. 117, iw^, > /Wdf r p. ,MJ, 
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districts than the king had over the whole 1 . Baessler is evi¬ 
dently speaking of the time when the head chief of the district 
of Vaiari was the king of all the Teva districts—a position 
which afterwards passed to the head chief of Papara —when he 
says that the Vaiari chief was everywhere received with the 
utmost deference, hut nevertheless only had power as a chief 
over his own district of Vaiari* His power was confined to this 
district; but his supremacy extended over the southern part of 
Great Tahiti and the whole of little Tahiti-—that was, in fact, 
over the eight districts of the Teva clan. It will he seen from 
these statements that they had in Tahiti, as in Samoa, a system 
of local self-government, as I have called it, which deprived a 
king of practical local power, except in his own district; and 
it can hardly be doubted that the powers of the chief of a 
district over its constituent villages would be limited in a 
similar way. 

Passing now to what 1 am calling the consultative powers of 
the chiefs, I will refer again to what has appeared in the 
chapter on “Council Meetings " A king, and no doubt any 
ruling chief, had his own attendant confidential adviser, or 
advisers. We have seen that, according to Ellis, a question of 
peace or war was usually considered by the king, priests and 
principal chiefs, and that J. R. Forster makes a statement 
pointing in the same direction, but includes other matters of 
importance, besides those of peace and war, among the ques¬ 
tions on which a king had to consult the chiefs. Tati Salmon 
also refers to council meetings, attended apparently only by 
the chiefs or aiTi, to consider and decide upon questions 
affecting themselves, both socially and politically. I also refer 
to what has been said in the chapters on the “Middle and 
Lower Classes” and on “ Council Meetings” about the people 
called iatoai, and, as collective bodies, /lira. These iatoai had 
various and important duties, each hiva in its own district, and 
according to Baesslcr, one of these duties was to give counsel 
to the chief of the district. 1 draw attention to the general 
similarity between the iatoai of Tahiti and either the moalti 
or the jaietui, or both, of Samoa, and between the Tahitian 
council meetings of chiefs and those of the fahtui of Samoa, 
Both the usoalti and the iatoai scent to have been under-chiefs 
of the chiefs who consulted them; the usoaii'i were generally 
related to their chief, and it is probable that the iatoai were 

1 Mocrcithout, vol. ti, p. 8. * Baesslcr, JV.5J). p. it). 
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so also. The fatetui of Samoa and, apparently, the chiefs who 
attended the chiefs’ councils in Tahiti seem to have been 
head chiefs of districts. [ think it probable that the consulta¬ 
tive power of a king or chief, as between him and his hiva 
would be relatively great, and the consultativ e power of a king 
as between him and the members of a council of chiefs would 
be relatively small. As regards the combined power in all 
matters administrative, parliamentary and diplomatic, I will 
only refer to what I said concerning Samoa, as l think it is 
probably equally applicable to Tahiti. 

The situation as regards religious power also may well have 
been in Tahiti very much the same as it seems to have been in 
Samoa and for substantially the same reasons. As to one feature 
of the matter, I may point out that, though there is no in¬ 
formation as to any body of priestly chiefs in Tahiti com¬ 
parable with the alataua of Samoa, according to Cuzent, both 
priests and chiefs, and no one else, as we have seen in the 
chapter on “Council Meetings/' entered the sacred enclosure, 
whence they emerged in a state of feverish exaltation, as if 
possessed by prophetic delirium, and so appeared before the 
assembled people at the great council meeting. This practice 
is only mentioned as having been adopted prior to the dis¬ 
cussion of a question of peace or war or the proposed sacrifice 
of a prisoner; but it seems doubtful whether in Samoa the 
religious seances prior to a big fono were only held when a 
question of peace or war was to be considered, so the same 
doubt may arise as regards Tahiti. We may believe that the 
influence that these priests and chiefs exerted over the meeting 
would be considerable. 

So also, as to military power, a study of the history' of 
Tahiti, like that of Samoa, shows how largely the causes of 
war were quarrels between kings and chiefs, and it seems 
probable that the proposal of war would generally emanate 
from them. According to ], R. Forster, it was especially on 
questions of peace and war that the king consulted the district 
chiefs 1 , Ellis says that questions of peace and war were usually 
determined by a few' leading people—the king, priests, and 
principal chiefs; but that sometimes the question depended 
upon the impressions produced by popular orators, whose 
speeches were specimens of the most impassioned national 
eloquence 2 ; from which I gather that military power rested 

* Footer. Obi. p. 362, * Etlii, voL t, p. 378. 
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primarily with the chiefs, but that the representative council 
of the people might have to he convinced, and as to this I 
draw attention to my quotation of Ellis, a few pages back, as 
to the need for consulting the rdatira as regarded a declaration 
of war, and of Cuzent as to the entry of chiefs and priests into 
the representative council in a state of feverish exaltation and 
prophetic possession. 

I refer, as regards judicial power, to w r hat has appeared in 
the chapter on the "Administration of Justice,” 

Ellis says that the king’s influence over his chiefs was neither 
powerful nor permanent, and he could seldom confide in their 
fidelity to do what he required; the dismissal of a chief, and 
especially one of high rank or extensive influence, would hardly 
be attempted by him without first securing the approval of 
other chiefs 1 ; and if the recalcitrant chief could get the support 
of other chiefs they would retain him and protest, and the 
king might have to give way 2 . Cook tells of an occasion when 
the king presented three hogs to his English visitors, one of 
which was very small ; but one of his subjects (who would, I 
imagine, be a chief) spoke to him with some warmth, and in a 
very peremptory manner, whereupon he took the small pig 
away, and brought back one larger than either of the other 
two’. 

On the other hand, Ellis says that each chief was sovereign 
over his own district, subject to the supremacy of the king 4 , 
and the Duff missionaries say so also 5 . The Spanish voyagers 
refer to the absolute despotism of the chiefs, who made them¬ 
selves respected and obeyed by rigorous means 5 . Bougainville 
says a chief was implicitly obeyed by his own people 7 . Accord¬ 
ing to Moercnhout, they rendered him, almost everywhere, a 
blind submission 8 . Bougainville also tells us that the power of 
a chief over his servants and slaves, and, he thinks, over the 
common people generally, included that of life and death 9 ; and 
Ellis says it extended to their persons, and lives, as well as their 
property 1 ®. 

If a king's power over his chiefs was so limited, we may 
imagine that he would not readily be allowed to interfere with 
their subjects, in their own districts; whereas, according to the 
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few statements quoted above, they themselves had considerable 
power over them, including their very lives. The conclusion 
to which this evidence points is that a chief had a good deal 
of personal power in his own district, but we cannot say 
whether that power would extend over people in sub-districts, 
in the hands of other sub-chiefs or ratatira. According to my 
general view of the distribution of power, it would not do so 
entirely and without qualification. 

HERVEY ISLANDS 

I have found but little information as to the powers of chiefs 
in the Hervcy Islands, and I must refer to the particulars that 
have appeared in previous chapters. In Mangaia, according 
to statements by Gill (see chapter on “Council Meetings"), 
when the sacred king called a general council of the island, all 
the “tribal chiefs" had to attend, with a few followers, on 
behalf of their respective “ clans." The elders and wise men 
of a “tribe" constituted the “tribal" council, and it was the 
duty of the presiding chief to ask rite opinion of the elders on 
any point. The “paramount chief or king" had to endorse the 
advice of the Council of Elders for it to become law. Gill’s 
bewildering habit of muddling his terminology makes it im¬ 
possible sometimes to interpret his meaning; but 1 think that 
the “tribal chiefs" would be the head chiefs of the various 
main groups, each with its traditional origin, of the people of 
the island. The council meeting summoned by the sacred chief 
would probably include the head chiefs and perhaps some other 
chiefs, with their followers, of all these groups; but the “ tribal ” 
council, referred to afterwards, would, I imagine, be a council 
of only one of the groups, summoned by its own head cliief. 
Adopting this view, it is clear that a council, whether called 
by the king or a head chief, was held for the purpose of dis¬ 
cussion, I gather that the “ paramount chief or king " whose 
consent to any advice of the elders was necessary, would be the 
head chief of the group who summoned the council, in which 
case his parliamentary or consultative power would be consider¬ 
able, and its exercise would depend upon the extent to which 
it was his duty or interest to be guided by the views of the other 
members of the council — a matter as to which we have no 
information. Also we do not know what classes of society were 
included in the “elders and wise men,” who took part in a 
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council of one of the groups; so we cannot say how far the 
council meeting was democratic in character, and cannot say 
whether the chiefs power was what I have called parliamentary 
or consultative; therefore the information leaves us in the 
dark as to the powers of chiefs as a class, as compared with 
those of their subjects. It is dear that the power of the sacred 
chief was great, but this would probably be fundamentally 
religious. 

In Rarotonga there were, as we have seen, the great ariki, 
and next to them came, first the mataiapa , or land-owning 
governors of districts, called by Nicholas 14 minor chiefs,” and 
by Moss ‘‘nobles,” and, after them, came the rangatira, or 
other landowners. William Gill says that in Rarotonga, the 
ariki (or chief) was in each settlement supreme in power and 
despotic in rule 1 . According to Moss, the ariki were supreme, 
but largely controlled by the mataiapa (nobles), who only 
regarded the ariki as first among equals, and who were the 
most powerful class. The ariki of one district might, through 
land tenure, be a mataiapa in another 3 . If Moss is right, the 
matm'apooT under-chiefs had as a class considerable controlling 
power over the ariki or head chiefs; but this tells us nothing 
about the power of the rangatira. 

Moss's reference, quoted above, to land tenure is interesting. 
He says that the mataiapa families had held their land from 
time immemorial 3 , and that the authority of the head of a 
family over the lands and possessions was absolute, and carried 
with it as absolute a control over the whole of the members 4 . 
The ownership, in a sense at all events, by the head for the 
time being of a family, of the family land is in accord with a 
wide-spread Polynesian custom; so, if the ariki of one district 
was through land tenure, a mataiapa of another, we may reason¬ 
ably attribute this to his having succeeded to the headship, 
with the family name or title, of the family to whom the land 
in the other district belonged. The position disclosed would 
thus be that an ariki in one district might be, in another 
district, only a mataiapo, under the superior government of 
the ariki of that district, although the rank of that ariki was 
inferior to his own. 

We know nothing about council meetings in Rarotonga 

1 W. Gill, Geim f vp| r Ji s p* n + 
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beyond what has appeared in the chapter under that heading 
and in the chapter on “The Marae as a Soda! Centre.* 1 I may 
point out that, though the information there contained all 
relates to the great royal marae of the ruling Mafcea king, I 
have referred to a statement which shows that the maiaiapo 
also would have their own marae. So far as we know, only 
leading chiefs took part in gatherings, summoned by the king, 
at his royal marae \ but presumably those who did so at the 
marae of the maiaiapo would be the minor chiefs and middle 
classes to which their respective families would belong. Un¬ 
fortunately there is no information as to the relative power of 
the king at his marae and the maiaiapo at their marae on the 
one hand, and the representatives who attended the meetings 
on the other. 

The evidence is too small in quantity and indefinite in 
character to enable me to summarize it under my specific 
headings. I refer, as to judicial power, to what has appeared 
in the diapter on “Administration of Justice.” 

MARQUESAS 

I will begin the consideration of the powers of the Marquesan 
chiefs by referring shortly to the somewhat contradictory evi¬ 
dence that has appeared in previous chapters. In the chapter on 
Marquesan “ Political Areas and Systems,” we have references 
by a few writers to the importance of hereditary titular ancestry. 
We have also seen statements that in war time,and in assemblies 
of the great councils of a tribe, the pow er of the chief was more or 
less preponderant according to the titles he possessed (Mathias). 
Each valley was under the dominion of an ariki or chief, who 
maintained a feudal independence, though the chiefs of minor 
rank were equally absolute in their own districts (Bennett), 
Each group of inhabitants had its chief, more nominal than 
real, whose influence and authority was onlv felt in times of 
war (Jardin). 

There are, in the chapter on the “ Middle and Lower 
Classes,” a number of statements pointing to a certain amount 
of general equality among the people, with a lack of dis¬ 
tinctions of rank, and the absence of power of the chiefs. 
The chapter on “Council Meetings” contains a description 
by Coulter of a war council in which only the principal chiefs 
took part; and an account by Radiguet of the calling together 
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by the head chief of one of the groups of people about Anna 
Maria Bay, in Nukuhiva, who was also the king of all the 
groups, of a council of the groups to discuss a question of 
peace or war. It contains Jardin’s statement that the kings 
of two other Marqucsan islands would assemble the chiefs 
of the bays and valleys to consider a question of war. There 
is Melville's reference to “the independent electors’* of the 
Taipii people, who would not be brow-beaten by priests, 
chiefs, idols or devils, and to the absence of legal tribunals. 
The evidence in the chapter on “Administration of Justice” 
indicates that there was little or no such administration by 
chiefs, acting as magistrates, or indeed by anyone. The chapter 
on (the “ Sanctity of Chiefs ” shows that the chiefs claimed long 
chains of ancestors, most of them deified, and that some 
of these chains went back to well-known gods. There is also 
evidence pointing to an infective taboo which attached itself 
to the chiefs and their property, a king having to be carried 
because of this, and a reference by Lesson to a special language 
used by priests and chiefs. The evidence on “Totemism” 
refers to a kind of fish used only for the gods, and not eaten, 
and to the special ceremony performed by a king before the 
catching of the sacred turtle; and contains a statement that 
the best food was reserved for the chiefs b common with the 
religious heads and the gods. We shall see, when considering 
the subject of control of food supply, that the chiefs took the 
lead in directing the collecting and storage of food for the people 
at time of harvests when a dearth was feared, and could Jay 
taboos upon its consumption. 

I will now refer to some further evidence dealing with our 
subject. The Duff missionaries (1799), speaking of a chief who 
presided over four districts, say that he seemed to have less 
authority than the Tahitian chiefs 1 , Krusenstem (1813) says 
that the Nukuhivan did not acknowledge in the person of his 
king a tyrant to whom he must sacrifice his best power and 
abilities, without daring to consider his own preservation, or 
that of his family. The very small proportionate number of 
nobles, who consisted only of the king's family, and the little 
authority which they possessed, left him more liberty to work, 
while they insured him a free possession of his land, so that, 
with very few restrictions, every one could have a share 2 . The 

1 VVllBOTl h p. 143. 
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great chief of one of the groups had little power • the people 
laughed at his orders, and should he venture to strike any one, 
he would infallibly meet with a like return- The main advantage 
which he possessed, and the only one that could be spoken of 
with any degree of certainty, consisted in his greater wealth, 
by which he was enabled to provide for a larger number of 
persons 1 , Langsdorff (1813) says he saw nothing like a form 
of government, and the most important man in the valley did 
not seem to have the power of a chief- His commands were 
laughed at, and he was not able to keep the crowd from the 
visitors’ ship. All the chiefs seen by him had less power over 
their subjects than a village mayor over his peasants. A chief 
generally had many breadfruit trees, and coconut and banana 
plantations, and was therefore able to feed many men, who on 
this account sought his protection 2 . Porter (1822) speaks of 
one group as a perfect democracy, without a chief 2 ; and says 
the people had no chiefs who appeared to assume any authority 
over them; but there were patriarchs who had only the mild 
and gentle influence of a kind and indulgent father among his 
children, receiving however payment in kind from his tenants 4 . 
Stewart (1832) says the well-organized form of monarchy found 
in Hawai'i and Tahiti did not exist in the Marquesas. Chiefs 
had little influence or authority, except that arising from 
aristocratic birth and large possessions. They had but few 
prerogatives of chieftainship 6 . Bennett (1840) says that the 
chiefs (great and lesser) were implicitly obeyed by their 
vassals, though they demanded no ceremonies of respect from 
the latter, and on ordinary occasions were not distinguished 
from them by any personal badge of dignity^. Mathias (1843) 
says that in peace the chief generally exercised his authority 
only in a patriarchal way; but that formerly he might put to 
death those who despised his authority or committed some act 
to his prejudice 7 . According to Jardin (1856), each valley had 
its own chief, but his influence and authority were only felt in 
times of war®. Des Vcrgnes (1868) says that from the time of 
the discovery of the Marquesas it has been recognized that the 
chiefs differed little from the commonalty. The relations 
existing between the two castes have always appeared to 
travellers to be the same as if all the inhabitants had belonged 

J Knisenstern, vol. I, p. 165. 1 Langsdorff, vol. I, pp. 175 tqq. 

3 Porter, vol. h, p. 29. * Ibid. p. 64. 

• Stewart, vol, 1, pp. 24029. 11 Bennett, vol. I, pp. 31919. 

* Mathias, p. 104. 1 Jardin, p. 180. 
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to one single class. The chief had in ordinary times no authority 
over his subjects; but in war, and in grave circumstances, he 
was generally the one person who commanded, and all hastened 
to obey him. Sometimes, though rarely, he consulted the old 
men of the district; but it was almost always his advice that 
was adopted 1 , Melville says that the influence exerted over 
the people of the Taipii valley [where he spent most of his 
time] by the chiefs was mild in the extreme 2 , and refers again 
to “ the limited and inconsiderable prerogatives of the king and 
chiefs” 3 . The simplicity of the social institutions of the people 
could not, he says, have been more completely proved than by 
the fact that, after having been several weeks in the valley, and 
in almost daily intercourse with its king, he should have re¬ 
mained in ignorance of his royal character until it became 
apparent at a festival 4 . 

I have introduced all this evidence in what may seem to be 
a needless repetition of similar statements, because I think the 
question of the power of the Marquesan chiefs, or the absence 
of it, is a matter that may prove to be of considerable interest 
in connection with Rivers’s hypotheses. I am inclined to think 
that much of the evidence as to general equality of the classes 
and the lack of power on the part of chiefs may be due to mis¬ 
apprehension of writers, and that the apparent want of power 
may have been due to some extent to the system of local self- 
government found elsewhere—the district of each great chief, 
chief and sub-chief managing its own affairs, to a large extent, 
without interference by its superior chief. It may be, however, 
that the Marquesan chiefs were not treated by their people 
with all the visible forms of respect that were accorded to 
chiefs in the more westerly islands, though the evidence has 
shown that they were credited with some sanctity and had an 
infective taboo. They appear at all events to have had greater 
powers in matters of war. 

The evidence is too indefinite to be summarized under my 
special headings. 

PAUMOTU 

T have found no information about council meetings in the 
Paumotuan Islands. As regards the general position of the 
chiefs, d’Urville (1841) says that the king of Mangareva had 

* Des Vergnes, RM.C. voJ. XXII, pp. 7sg jy. 1 Melville, p. 221. 
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absolute authority over the inhabitants of the island, excepting 
his four uncles, who shared the land with him, and were only 
dependent on him formally 1 . One of the French missionaries 
says (1840) that in Mangareva the prerogatives of the sovereign 
were reduced to certain roads, and to certain seats declared by 
the king to be taboo—that was, reserved for him alone. He 
and the royal family were entitled to certain visible marks of 
respect, which the missionary specifies, but “these are the only 
distinctions, this is the only homage, which the people grant 
their lord.’ 1 The most precious advantage the royal family 
owed to their birth was their education 2 . Cuzent (1872) says 
little is known of the ancient social constitution of the Gambier 
[Mangareva] people. They are said to have been aristocratic. The 
king was the first of all the chiefs, and his degree of authority 
was in proportion to his talent for making himself feared 3 . 

I refer to what has already appeared in the chapter on 
“ Sanctity of Chiefs,” We have seen that, according to Galliot, 
the king of Mangareva stood, as it were, on a pinnacle by 
himself, nobles and plebeians alike having such consideration 
for him, and allowing him such authority over them that they 
regarded him as almost supernatural, and called him a god in 
his lifetime. We have also seen what Caillot tells us of a 
tradition of a king of the island of Hao, a man of giant stature 
and strength, supposed to be possessed of supernatural power, 
apparently both physical and mental. I will now quote Caillot 
a little further. He says the king of Mangareva enjoyed extra¬ 
ordinary power, he made war and peace, commanded the canoes 
and armies, governed the nation, decreed the laws, rendered 
justice, instituted civil and religious feasts, and from time to 
tunc ordered the death of a man of the common people for 
the needs of religion. He w T as in reality an absolute monarch. 
In general the people obeyed him; but he must not show him¬ 
self too authoritative, exacting, greedy and cruel, or he would 
probably be deposed or killed. Thus the king, always uneasy 
as to his own safety, did not ahuse his authority over his 
subjects beyond measure, and generally limited himself to pre¬ 
scribing for them certain forced labour, leaving them during 
the rest of the time at peace. The natives would not have 
tolerated his doing otherwise, except in time of war 4 . 

All this very fragmentary evidence refers only to the power 

1 D'Dtvilk, T-P-S. vol. |[, part i, p, 433. 1 AJPJ?. vol. xrv, p. 337. 
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of the king. According to d’Urville it was immense. The state¬ 
ment of the French missionaries may seem at first sight to 
point very much in the other direction, but I do not think it 
necessarily does so. It may be that the missionary was looking 
at the matter mainly from the point of view of the king's infec¬ 
tious taboo only, which would not matter when merely walking 
in his own personal demesnes, as distinguished from any govern¬ 
mental powers he might possess, and of the visible signs of 
respect shown to him, which I may say are similar to those 
offered to great chiefs elsewhere in Polynesia, though this is 
not a matter with which I am dealing in this book. Cuzent's 
somewhat negative statement does not help 11s much. Caillot, 
though a good observer, is only a very modern writer; and, 
though he is speaking in the past tense, we cannot say how far 
his evidence can be relied upon, as a correct statement of an 
old political system. I do not think we are able to express any 
strong opinion as to the powers of the Paumotuan kings in 
olden days, and we have no Information as to those of the 
chiefs as a class. 

NIUE 

The king of the island of Niue had, according to Smith, as 
we have seen in the chapter on the " Middle and Lower 
Classes,” a representative in each village; and he also had a 
prime minister, who. Smith tells us, may be said to have carried 
on the business of the whole island, and sometimes usurped 
the chief power over it. I do not attach much importance, for 
the purposes of our present subject, to this reference to carrying 
on the business of the whole island, as I think it only means 
that a powerful prime minister might encroach on the power 
of the king, whatever that might be. If, however, the prime 
minister was only a middle class man, the statement may point 
to a possible source of weakness in the power of a chief. 

Murray (1863) says that the chiefs had very little influence, 
the man who rendered himself most formidable by warlike 
deeds being the man of greatest consideration 1 , According to 
Thomson, the institutions of the island seem always to have 
been republican*. The people did not respect their own chiefs, 
but paid heed to the opinion of white men J . Smith was told 
of a king who had been a very superior man, of great force of 

1 Murray, ilf.fF-P* p, 
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character, and with a deep knowledge of the Niue language, 
whose word was lavv to the people 1 * He says there is no 
question as to the power the iki and patu [terms that would, 
as I interpret them, taken together, include chiefs and other 
heads of families generally] exercised over the lower orders. 
They were supreme, but Smith thinks all decisions were the 
result of a consensus of opinion in the forto or councils He 
did not see in the chiefs of Niue the dignity and presence 
observable in a high chief of Samoa or Tonga; but in their 
own way they w r ere nevertheless chiefs, and exercised a good 
deal of influence over the common people 3 . I may point out, as 
regards Smith’s statements, that references to power over the 
common people as distinguished from the middle classes, do 
not in Polynesia amount to very much; and that the com¬ 
bined power of chiefs and other heads of families would 
be consistent with a somewhat democratic institution. There 
is, I think, nothing in this additional evidence to alter the 
general effect of w hat has appeared in the chapters on “ Council 
Meetings” and “ Administration of justice*'; and I refer to 
that evidence and to my comments on it. 

ROTUMA 

Lesson says that in Rotuma the power of the chiefs was very 
great, but they exercised their authority in 2 paternal, rather 
than in an oppressive manner 4 . We have seen In the chapter 
on “Council Meetings,” how democratic the general system of 
government seems to have been, the pure, or heads of" families 
having power to reverse any action of the ngangaja or chief, 
though they rarely did this if his decisions were in accord with, 
and he did not infringe, Rotuman customs. So also, chiefs 
who were going to meet in council spoke beforehand to their 
own people, and ascertained their wants. The administration 
of justice seems to have rested with the heads of families and 
chiefs. 

FOTUNA 

We have seen that in the island of Fotuna the reigning king 
had to consult a council formed of the other chiefs of the 
tribe, and to consider the dominant opinion of this council, 
Mangeret says it is more proper to speak of Fotuna as a republic 

1 Smith, J.P,S. vol. xi, p. 173. * Ibid. p, 178, 
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than to call it a monarchy 1 , Bourdin says that the king was 
surrounded with respect, and oheyed without limit, but that, 
the island being divided into districts, governed by chiefs, 
though they acknowledged the suzerainty of the king, he only 
interfered directly in cases in which the common weal was 
concerned 2 . According to one of the French missionaries, the 
power of the king and elective chiefs was limited, the assembly 
of the old men being stronger 3 . Boisse says that the two 
kings [see “Political Areas and Systems” as to this] had little 
more than the title; each Fotuna head of the family was really 
perfectly independent, but the decisions of the old people 
were generally submitted to 4 . 

UVEA 

We have seen that in Uvea the king could not decide 
anything without consulting the assembly of the heads of 
families; but that, according to Bourdin, there were no regular 
judicial tribunals, and superiors had much power over the 
persons and properly' of their inferiors. Deschamps, however 
(1885), says that the queen had great powers, such as the 
right of life and death over all her subjects, and the right to 
make peace or war 5 , 

TOKELAU 

So also in Fakaofo, of the Tokelau group, the heads of 
families formed the government and there was a parliament; 
but we know nothing of the distribution of power; there appears 
to have been an official judge, who acted in consultation with 
the king and priests. 

ELLICE ISLANDS 

I refer, as regards the Ellice Islands, to the information 
appearing in the chapter on “Political Areas and Systems, 0 
from which it seems that the systems of government differed 
in the several islands of the group, and to the chapters on 
“Council Meetings” and “Administration of Justice,” There 
is but little information on our present subject. 

EASTER ISLAND 

Thomson says that the ancient government of Easter 
Island was an arbitrary monarchy, the supreme authority 

1 Mantnafef, vol. i„ p, 148* * Bourdin, pp. 4.530?. 
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having been vested in the hereditary king; in his absence, 
chiefs presided at councils, and disputes were settled by the 
king or chiefs 1 , Geiseler says that in former days the 
king ruled the common people almost despotically, and that, 
after him, the chiefs had the most authority, and they were the 
counsellors in all cases 2 . He refers to the gradual dying away 
of the authority of the kings and chiefs, a condition having 
been reached in which everyone was his own master, knowing 
no authority over him, and seeking his rights himself 3 . One 
of the Freoch missionaries tells very much the same story 
and says that Easter Island presented a specimen of anarchy*. 
I refer, as to judicial powers, to the chapter on “ Administration 
of Justice.’' 

TIKOPIA 

In Tikopia, according to Rivers, the chiefs seem to have been 
definitely the rulers of the island, and had the deciding voice 
In social disputes. All important decisions concerning social 
order depended on their will, and they settled the nature of 
the punishment to be infiicted for any breach of the customs 
of the island (Maresere's account 5 , The word of a chief was 
law to the people {Durrad’s account) 5 . Dillon says that the 
petty chiefs acted as magistrates 7 , 

1 W. J. Thomson, p, 47a. 1 Geiseler, p. 41. 3 Ibid . 22, 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE 
CLASSES OF SOCIETY 

PRELIMINARY 

I HAVE referred in the chapter on (< Origin and Migrations ” 
to suggestions that have been made, not merely that the 
Polynesians were a mixed race, which cannot be doubted, but 
that the chiefs and their families must be regarded as the 
descendants of a conquering race who bad overcome the 
people then living in the islands of Polynesia; anti I have 
pointed out that the general superiority in physique of the 
chiefs, and the frequency among them of a skin fairer than 
that of the common people, upon which these suggestions have 
been based, are hardly a sufficient foundation for them, bearing 
in mind the special care devoted to the upbringing and nurture 
of chiefs’ children and the practice of preserving the fairness 
of skin of their daughters, It is obvious that, if a group of 
people of a relatively fair complexion invaded a darker-skinned 
group, overcame them, occupied their territory without driving 
them out, continued to dominate them, but did not intermarry 
with them, the difference in complexion between the two groups 
would continue; and we can well understand that, even if a 
certain amount of intermarriage produced a mixture of blood, 
the general physical difference between the two groups would 
continue for a time, though it would become less marked as 
the generations, with their probable continued and more fre¬ 
quent intermarriages, succeeded one another, I think, however, 
we may assume that, recognizing that the Polynesians are the 
descendants of two or more ethnic groups of ancestors, the 
process of intermixture must have taken place in the very distant 
past; and if this was so, though the descendants of the mixed 
groups would display the physical characteristics of one or 
another of their ancestral groups in an ever varying degree, it 
seems to me inconceivable that we should find, after the great 
period of time that must have elapsed, that the chiefs were the 
more or less pure bred descendants of the conquerors, and the 
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other people were those of the conquered, and that thus the 
difference of complexion had survived as a class distinction, 
I shall therefore assume, for the purpose of considering the 
relationship between the several classes of Polynesian society, 
that, whatever their ancestors may have been, they had become 
a substantially homogeneous race. 

The different classes of society may be divided roughly into 
what writers call chiefs, middle classes and common people. 
I do not treat the priesthood and sorcerers as a class, as they 
appear to have belonged to all classes, though many of the more 
important priests were related to the upper classes; and 1 do 
not mention the slaves, as they, to whatever class or classes of 
society' they may have belonged, were, I think, as a rule Poly¬ 
nesian prisoners of war, taken captive by Polynesians, or their 
descendants, and so would not form a class in the sense in 
which Tam now using the term. 

It seems to me that there is an inherent probability that the 
different classes of society would be more or less intermixed 
in blood, with no very hard and fast line of demarcation be¬ 
tween any one class, and at all events the class next below it in 
rank. Let us look at the matter in the light of what would 
probably be the gradually diminishing ranks of some of the 
descendants of a chief; I give the following rough-sketch 
genealogical tree for the purpose of explaining my meaning; 

A 

£ - -"- 1 

6 ^ i f - ^-* 

ii ' 1 k ' 1 j5 J Si 6 t 

The original ancestor chief of the tree was A, w T ho was, I 
will imagine, a high chief, and 1 will suppose that he and each 
of his descendants had ttvo sons, and that the succession always 
passed to the elder son, though this supposition is only adopted 
for the purpose of discussing the matter with reference to the 
sketch, ft sometimes went to younger sons, brothers, nephews, 
or other relatives; but this difference would not affect the 
general principle and purpose of my argument. In comparing 
ranks 1 shall assume, not only that succession was patrilineal, 
but also, to avoid confusion of ideas, that descent was so; but 
this question also is not material to the argument. In comparing 
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relative ranks I shall only be speaking generally and broadly, 
in accordance with what was, I think, the main recognized 
principle of Polynesia, 

The title of A would pass in succession to B, D and H, each 
of whom would in turn have a rank as high as that of A, None 
of the younger sons would be the possessors of any titles or 
family names, strictly speaking, until they became the heads 
of social groups; though such of them as were closely related 
to chiefs of high rank might sometimes be addressed by the 
complimentary title of chief, I am, however, only considering 
heads of social groups, bearing the titles or names of the groups, 
C, E and I, when they became the heads of groups, might, we 
will say, be recognized as titular chiefs; each of them being a 
son of a holder for the time being of the original title; but, 
bring heads of cadet branches only, their rank would not be! 
so high as that of A, and afterwards of B, D and H successively, 
as holders of the original title. Descendants of B would, speaking 
generally, be regarded as higher in social rank than those of C, 
because they were members of the senior, succeeding, branch 
family of the common titular ancestor A; similarly the descen¬ 
dants of D and F respectively would be higher than those of E 
and G respectively; and so on for subsequent generations. I pro¬ 
pose, however, to disregard this feature of the matter, with the 
endless complication which it would involve, because it also is 
not material to the explanation of the general principle which I 
am trying to demonstrate, K would succeed to the inferior title 
of E; and F, and afterwards M, to the similarly inferior title 
of C. We may now have reached a stage in the consecutive 
successions at which it was no longer a matter of title, but 
merely one of family name. I know of no rules for determining 
at what stage of diminution in rank the head of a social group 
ceased to be regarded as a titular chief — that is, to be called an 
ariki or alfi or an f, or by a corresponding term— nor do I 
imagine there were any exact rules; but there must have been 
such stages, probably not clearly defined and often differing, as 
otherwise all the descendants, to the end of time,of an ariki would 
themselves be ariki, and lam convinced that this was not so, I will 
assume, however, that we have now reached this stage, again 
pointing out that the accuracy or otherwise of this assumption 
is immaterial to the subject matter of the discussion; the stage 
may have been a step higher or lower. L, N and G, therefore, 
when they became heads of families, would not be chiefs; they 
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would merely be the founders of what I may call middle class 
families and of the family names of those families; the family 
name that started with G, would afterwards pass to 0 . 'Then 
P would similarly be the founder of another family, with its 
name, which would pass down to his successors; but the rank 
of this family would be still lower. 

I do not for a moment claim that all this detailed comparative 
analysis of rank is exact, as indeed I do not believe there was 
any "exactitude in the matter; but I think that it is broadly in 
accord with Polynesian general ideas. If tills is so, we can, by 
contemplating the carrying down of the tree for a few more 
generations, imagine the general principle of relationship of 
the classes to which we should be led. 

I will now look at the matter from another point of view. 
I think that, if my views as to the general social character of 
the grouping and sub-grouping of the Polynesians are correct, 
they also lead to a presumption that the several successive ranks 
of society were to a large extent related to one another, and 
indeed that all the evidence as to social grouping may be quoted 
in support of the view that the different classes of society were 
proha bly, to some extent, related closely or distantly 1 . This 
relationship is well illustrated by the detailed particulars I have 
given as tosocial grouping in Samoa—the only islands from which 
such particulars are available. My investigation of the grouping 
in Samoa, if correct, points to the following series of relation¬ 
ships. The tuiaam, tuiatua, tuirnami ct and Malictoa were the 
holders of the ancient ancestral titles of the respective divisions 
over which they ruled. I have proved, as regards A ana, that a 
number of the great leading chiefs, at the heads of important 
social groups, were the holders of ancestral titles which were 
traced backwards to past tuiaana ; and think I could have 

g iven similar evidence as to the other divisions. The evidence 
as also disclosed incidentally the way in which branches 
of leading titled families were formed, and were themselves 
titled families; and other examples of this will be found 
in Kramer’s genealogies. If we could pick up an ancestral 
chain at the point where the head of a social group was a man 
of the lowest rank that could claim to be called an alii, what 
would be the rank of the heads of the highest families, forming 
sections of his group, that were related to him? and again, 
what was the rank of the heads of more humble families that 

1 The ftlaiiimahip would include that involved by adoption. 
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were related to these higher families? If we may believe that 
the system of relationship found at the bottom of this social 
ladder was similar to that of its upper steps, we are led, 

I suggest, to the conclusion that there was no hard and fast 
line of demarcation between the ali'i, as a class, and the 
tvlafale, and SO on. I draw special attention, as regards this 
matter, to the evidence as to socio-political systems m Samoa 
given by Stuebel, von Billow, Kramer and Schultz. 

TONGA 

l have, up to this point, been looking at the question of the 
relationship of the classes of society' from a broad and general 
point of view. I will now refer to certain specific evidence 
obtained from the different islands and island groups, and will 
begin with Tonga, from which we have some interesting 
information. 

I refer, as to Tonga, to the evidence which has appeared in 
the chapters on " Social and Local Grouping” and the '* Middle 
and Lower Classes/' and my comments on it. We have seen 
that the people of Tonga were divided, in descending ranks, 
into (1} eiki t or chiefs; (z) matabuk, the land-owning gentle¬ 
men, closely associated in life with the eiki, and acting as their 
counsellors, ministers and officials, and who appear to have 
been orators; (3) or land-owners, assisting the matabule 

in various ways; and (4) tua f or peasants; and that the matabule 
were relations of the tiki, the muti of the Tntitabule t and the tutt 
of the mua, members of each class passing by succession into 
the class above it. It is true that Mariner does not recognize 
any recent blood relationship between a matubule and an fife ; 
but there is a natural improbability that their relationship and 
eligibility for succession would be different from that of the 
others; and there is some evidence that it was not so, and 
indeed there is evidence that the matabule, or some of them, 
were minor chiefs. Mariner’s view that the rnatabule were 
supposed to have been originally distant relations of the/ife", 
or that they were descended from persons whose experience 
and wisdom had made them valuable to past great tiki has been 
considered, and the probable explanation is that some oi the 
great ancestral matabuie families had in fact had their origin 
in past relationships with past eiki. 

According to my understanding of the matter* there might 
be a social group, with a minor eiki or chief at its head* which 
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would include among its numbers some branch groups, each 
of which had at its head a matabuie, one or more of whom 
might perhaps be regarded as a still lesser chief, and on the 
death of the eiki one of these related matabuie might succeed 
to the title. By a similar process there would be in each of 
these branch groups, with a matabuie at its head, a number of 
still smaller groups, each with a similarly related mua at its 
head, and on the death of the matabuie one of these mtta might 
be his successor, and become a matabuie ; and in exactly the 
same way a tua might become a mua. 

It seems then that in Tonga there was, according to the 
evidence, a definite relationship between the classes. It may 
be regarded as curious that this relationship should exist, not 
only as between eiki, matabuie and mua, all of whom were 
land-owners, but also as between mua and tua , of whom the 
latter were merely peasants; but I may point out that, when we 
reach the level of families of tua, headed by mua, any plots of 
land allocated by a mua, as head of the family, to tne use of 
individual tua, would probably be so small that the tua could 
not be described as land-owners. 

SAMOA 

I will now refer briefly to some of the detailed Samoan 
evidence appearing in the chapter on “Social and Local 
Grouping.” In view of the uncertainty as to the exact meanings 
to be attributed to certain terms used by writers, I will, for 
the purpose of comparison and co-ordination, here use the 
general terms “group,” “sub-group” and "family” for the 
collections of related people numbered 4, 3 and z respectively 
in my tabulated statements, with the caution that what 
I will call a ‘‘family” was not merely a domestic house¬ 
hold, but a larger consanguine family. Stuebel’s evid e nce 
points to what were apparently sub-groups, divided into 
families. The sub-groups were evidently sections of larger 
bodies of people, but relationship between the sub-groups’ is 
not asserted by Stuebel. Von BGlow’s statement must, I think, 
be interpreted in the same way, except that he mentions other 
connecting links between the sub-groups (or families), besides 
that of actual relationship; I have, however, commented upon 
these other links. Kramer’s evidence is similar to that of 
Stuebel. Schultz apparently describes a group, divided into 
sub-groups, which were again divided into families. 
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If we may assume that the head of a group, or sub-group, 
was often an aWi, whilst that of a sub-group or family was often 
not so, we have evidence of the relationship between the chiefs 
and the middle classes, which is the great point now under 
discussion, and I think this assumption is permissible—indeed 
I do not see how it can be avoided. I want, however, to show 
the relationship between the aid, as a class, and the tulafale, 
as a class; and in doing this I shall disregard the tulafale aWi , 
who evidently were members of either one or the other of 
these two classes, or perhaps both, some of them belonging to 
one, and some to the other. I must emphasize the Fact that the 
tulafale were heads of middle class social groups, just as the 
chiefs were heads of more highly-ranked social groups. This 
was clearly the case; the knowledge we possess of the social 
and political systems of Samoa shows it, and writers from time 
to time refer to it, or assume it. I draw attention, how¬ 
ever, to Kramer's reference to a “family state” and to the 
general statement on social organization by Ella, which has 
appeared in the chapter on “Social and Local Grouping,” and 
will quote another one. Ella says the earliest form of govern¬ 
ment of Samoa appears to have been patriarchal. The chiefs 
were the heads of families or leaders of expeditions which first 
occupied the land. As families increased, the heads of families 
were called tulafale , and they appointed their heads of clans, 
alii and faipute (chiefs and rulers). These, too, after a time 
varied in rank and influence, according to differences in their 
family descent. When Samoa became divided into distinct 
districts or states, a head chief of each state or division was 
appointed and recognized as king or lord of that division, and 
received the tide of tui, synonymous with that of king 1 . This 
is, of course, only a short sketch by a modem writer of what he 
conceives to have been the history of the socio-political systems 
of Samoa, leading to the evolution of the ultimate division into 
groups, sub-groups, and so on downwards; but it is consistent 
with the idea of general inter-relationship {“families” being 
sections of " dans”), points to a system under which each group 
and sub-group elected its own head,and indicates that the elected 
heads of relatively large or important groups were all i, and those 
of smaller sub-groups tulafale. Later on. speaking of modem 
times, he says that the ali‘i were heads of tribes or clans, and the 
tulafale heads of families^. Schulte says that the matat [head of 
1 Ella, AJUt.S. vol. VI, p. 596. * Ibid, p. S97- 
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a family] was either an alii (chief) or a iulafak (speaker). The 
families of chiefs and speakers were by no means strictly severed, 
and it often occurred that both kinds of wafaT name were repre¬ 
sented in the same family. This took place either through inter¬ 
marriage or inheritance, or through the will of some founder, who 
had appointed one son chief, and another speaker, or else by the 
adoption of an outsider into a family and his appointment as 
speaker 1 . I may point out, as regards the concentration in one 
person of a chief’s title and a tulafale’s family name, that the 
holder of one of these—say, in one district—might at any time 
succeed to the other—say in another district, and retain them 
both. The reference to adoption in no way militates against 
the question of relationship, as a person adopted into a family 
or clan was regarded as being just as much a member of it as 
he would have been if his relationship had been that of blood. 
It was a “fictitious” tie of kinship, which, like that of real 
kinship, might form the bond between members of a social 
group, as explained on p. 144 of the fourth edition of Notes 
and Queries on Anthropology, 

The following are a few instances of matters that indicate an 
origin of the relationship, arising, as referred to by Schultz, 
from specific dual appointments between the alti and the 
tulaf ale; some of these are only more or less legendary, but 
they must not be disregarded on that account; for they' would 
be in accord with recognized Samoan customs. 

Schultz says that Malufau appointed his son Tuingamala 
chief, and his son Tuiatua speaker, in Fasito'otai 2 , I find from 
one of Kramer's genealogies that Malufau was a son of tuiaana 
Tamalelangi (twelve generations back), and a half-brother of 
the woman Salamasina (who, as we have seen, was the first 
tafdtfa) ; and that he had two sons of the names given by 
Schultz 2 . He did not succeed to the tuiaana title. I also find 
from the Fasito’otai fono greetings that one of the seven orators 
who [in Kramer's time] conducted affairs there was named 
Tuiatua 1 . 

Kramer says that Leota willed his youngest son to be a 
chief, and his heir, and his two elder sons were to be faleupolu 
to their brother, and receive mats from him 5 . 1 have already 
referred, in the chapter on the “ Middle and Lower Classes/' 

1 Schultz, JLP.iS. vol. Jtx, p r 45. * Hid. p, 47 not*. 

s Kramer h SJ . voL l, p. 169, 

* Ibid. p. 153. The appearance here of the name tuiatua is curimi^ He was 
not the king of Atun. 6 Ibid. p. z6£ P 
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to the extraordinary privileges given at fono in Atua to the head 
of the old orator-chief family Leota, and to the tradition as to 
their origin. The term faleupclu was evidently used here with 
the meaning, referred to (in two places) in" the chapter on 
“Council Meetings," of the collective body of orators, and not 
that of the middle classes, 

I afaingata, the son of Ata, gave his youngest son the title 
of Mata*afa, and directed his elder sons to act as orators for 
their brother, to get from him fine mats on the granting of the 
Mata'ifa title 1 . Ata was one of the ancestors of the Mahetoa 
of Tuamasanga, prior to the period of the first Mahetoa-, and 
the Mata'afa were an important family of chiefs. 

Muangututi'a willed that his adopted son Tupua should 
succeed him as tafatfa , and that his own son Tepulea'i should 
serve Tupua J . In the genealogy of the tuiaana I find the 
names of tuiaana Mangututfa, and of these two sons, adopted 
and actual. It shows that Tupua succeeded his father as 
tajitifa 1 , 

1 have, in the consideration of 11 Political Areas and Systems,” 
told the story, of which there are several versions, of the 
driving out of the Tongan invaders by 'Tuna and Fata, the 
sons of Ationgie, and how their elder brother Savea was 
allowed to take the title, then created, of Malietoa, and Ariongie 
made his will, in which he directed that two brothers of Savea *s 
wife were to be his orators in council and Tuna and Fata were 
to support him, for which purpose they established themselves, 
<J ?northern shore, and the other on the southern shore 
of I uamasanga. In one of the versions it is definitely stated 
that they were to be his orators and counsellors 5 * 

The interest of these accounts is this. The principle of rela¬ 
tionship between Samoan chiefs and orators involved by my 
discussion of the subject is that of a general relationship be¬ 
tween the classes of society, a point being reached at which a 
son of a minor alii, who did not succeed to the title, could not 
be an ait t > audios the head of his own family, would therefore 
only be a tul&fale. Such a tulafale and his immediate sue- 
cessors would obviously be closely related to the son of the 
uli i who had succeeded to the title, and his immediate suc¬ 
cessors. In looking at the matter from this point of view, I 
have, however, been conscious of a difficulty arising from the 
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fact that there were undoubtedly in Samoa a number of 
powerful families of tulafak, whose ancestors had been tula/ale, 
and not aii‘i, perhaps for generations past, and who had there¬ 
fore to be accounted for in some other way. I think that the 
evidence as to past appointments by chiefs of one son to 
succeed to the title and of another to be his supporting tulafak 
offers a reasonable solution of the problem. Schultz’s reference 
to the appointment by "some founder” of one of his sons as 
chief and the other as speaker, as a source of origin of the 
appearance of both alti and tulafak names in the same family 
means, as I understand him, that the official positions given to 
the two sons passed dowmvards to their respective successors, 
heads of the two branches of the family; and 1 have been able 
to show that in the Fasito‘otai case the name of the son ap¬ 
pointed as speaker was that of one of the speakers of that 
village district in modern times. I have not been able to prove 
this as regards the other cases ; but I think they are probably 
examples of the same thing. I think these hereditary orators 
may be compared w ith what, in the chapter on the 11 Connection 
between the Sacred and Secular Offices,” I have called '* heredi¬ 
tary priests.” I am not prepared to say that it is the only 
explanation, but I have not discovered any other, In one or 
two cases the high rank of the chief who made the double 
appointment would make it improbable that one of his own 
sons would only he a tulafak; we should expect that, if he was 
to be an orator, he would be recognized also as a chief, and so 
would he called a tulafak ali'i ; but we have, as we have seen, 
more than one explanation of the origin of the use of this 
distinctive term, and though I am not satisfied that we have a 
complete explanation of it, 1 have not the materials for further 
discussion of the matter, I may, however, point out that, 
even if the son was originally recognized as being both an 
alPi and a tulafak, it might well be that by a subsequent 
process of fission, the two offices had become separated. The 
main point now is that wo have evidence showing how some, 
at all events, of these great tulafak families had perhaps 
originally been sons, or close relations of past ati'i. 

I have a considerable number of examples, worked out by 
an investigation and comparison of the historical material, 
genealogies, and greetings at a fam , provided by Kramer, of 
the actual descent of orators, as he calls them, from chiefs. 
The difficulty arises, however, that Kramer frequently uses the 
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term “orator” to designate, not only a tulafale , but a tulafale 
all i, and though it seems pretty certain in some cases that the 
orators referred to were merely tulafale, in others it is equally 
clear that they were tulafale ali i i i whilst again in others we 
cannot say which they were, An introduction into this chapter 
of all these cases, with the detailed explanations and references 
to Kramer which each of them would require, would prolong 
the chapter considerably \ and, unless I could show conclusively 
in each case, or in most of them, that the orator referred to 
was merely a tulafale, it would not be evidence of relationship 
between the two classes of ali'i and tulafale . I have therefore 
decided to exclude this evidence. 

The tw/«/d/e having been the heads, conning next after the 
ah i, of certain lower-class families, we have next to consider 
the faleupalu the I and-owning class next in rank after the 
tulafale. As I understand the matter, the other members of a 
family of which a tulafale was the bead would, speaking 
generally, be faleupalu, and on his death one member only 
would succeed to his office of tulafale, as head of the family, 
and the others would remain faleupolu. It is quite possible’ 
however, that^there was among the tulafale , just as there was 
among the alt i, a gradual evolution, in successive generations 
of tulafale , of relatively smaller rank,, It is obvious that, as the 
descendants of a tulafale increased in number, generation after 
generation, a number of other heads of families would come 
into being, each of whom would be the representative of the 
, y °j "hich he w’as head, in discussions relating to the 
amurs of the larger family of which that family was a section 
the question arises, whether^ay a son of a tulafale—o ther 
than the son who succeeded his father, could be or become a 
tulafale? and if so, was there with the tulafale, as with the alfi, 
a point in the gradual diminution of rank at which the head 
of a social group ceased to be spoken of as a tulafale} It seems 
to me that, if the answer to the first question is in the affirmative 
the answer to the latter question must be so also, seeing that 
the faleupolu were regarded as a class below that of the tulafale . 
Brown says that th z faleupolu included the heads of families, 
and those holding an acknowledged position in the different 
branches of their families’' 1 , whatever that may mean. We are 
not told of any specified stage at which the head of a family 
ceased to be called a tulafale, and, it is probable that there 

1 j>. 432. 
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was no genera] and defined rale, even assuming that both 
questions are answered in the affirmative. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS 

If we may take the socio-political organization of the eight 
connected groups of the l eva people of Tahiti, as a type of 
the organization in the Society Islands generally, the inter¬ 
relationship of the several grades of aril must be regarded 
as probable; also this relationship is, I think, disclosed in the 
chapter on “ Social and Local Grouping.” I cannot, however, 
find any certain evidence that proves that the ra'atira, as a 
class, were related to the ari'i as a class, or indicating a similar 
connection between the rtf at ira and the classes below them; 
but there is a little evidence which perhaps throws some light 
on the matter. 

I think the connecting link between the ari'i and ra'atira 
was formed by the bodies of people called collectively hiya and 
individually iatoai referred to in the chapter on " Social and 
Local Grouping” and discussed in that on the “Middle and 
Lower Classes.” These people were evidently sub-chiefs of 
sections of districts ruled by chiefs. They appear to have been 
related to the chiefs, and we have seen in the latter chapter 
that de Bo vis holds that they were derived from marriages of 
families of the ari'i with those of the ra'atira. The idea of 
social relationship between them and the ari'i, on the one 
hand, and the class below them on the other, is, 1 think, borne 
out by the statements as to canoes which have appeared in the 
same chapter. It is noticeable too that de Bo vis does not 
regard them as a caste, by which he means, I imagine, that they 
were merely a connecting link between the ari'i and ra'atira, 
and might be classed with either one or the other, or perhaps 
with both, 

1 have also, in the chapter on the “Middle and Lower 
Classes,” quoted de Bo vis’s statement that an ari'i never be¬ 
came a plain ra'atira, or a ra'atira an ari'i, and Tyerman and 
Bennet’s reference to the making of an ari'i. The permanence 
of the holding by a chief of his title, even if he lost all power 
and possessions,*unless, indeed, the title were formally taken 
from him on his deposition, is, I think, a wide-spread feature of 
the Polynesian social and political systems; and the point to 
which f draw attention is the impossibility or otherwise of a 
ra'atira becoming an ali'i. A clue to a possible meaning may 
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however be found in his reference in the intermediate class of 
the iatoai. Perhaps de Bo vis only means that a man never 
changed by a single direct step from one class to the other. This 
would leave open the possibility' that a ra*aiira might rise to 
the intermediate class, and afterwards to the arii class. As a 
matter of fact, it is improbable that the same individual would 
often get this double advance. He might rise to the inter¬ 
mediate class, and a subsequent elevation to the arTi class 
would generally come, not to him, but to one of his successors, 
Tyerman and Bennet's reference to “the making of an arCV* 
indicates that a person who had not previously been an ari‘i 
might be raised to that rank. 

It is impossible to speak with confidence on this subject 
from such a small amount of material; but my suggestion as 
to the whole matter is that the several ranks of society may have 
been connected very much in the way which I have indicated 
in discussing the genealogical tree introduced into the pre¬ 
liminary consideration of the subject of relationship, the iatoai 
often representing what I may call cadet branches of the families 
of the chiefs, and the ra'atira representing cadet branches of 
families of the iatoai. There is, I think, an inherent probability 
that it would be so, and this construction is in no way incon¬ 
sistent with de Bo vis’s statements, if interpreted in the wav I 
have proposed. The “ making of an arfi u might then be either 
one of two things. It might be the formal ceremony of con¬ 
ferring a title of a dead or deposed chief upon his successor; 
or it might be the recognition of titular rank in some member 
of a chiefs family, who did not succeed to that chiefs title, 
but to whom was given some other minor title, which would 
pass down afterwards to his successors, these forming a titled 
family which would be a branch of that of the original chief. 

There is no evidence with which I can carry the discussion 
to ranks below that of the ra l atira\ but there is no reason for 
imagining that any system of relationship prevailing as between 
them and the chiefs would not also prevail as between lower 
classes and them, in a similar way, 

HERVEY ISLANDS 

We have seen, in the chapter on " Social and Local Group¬ 
ing,” Gill's reference to the symbolic conception by the people 
of Rarotonga, under which the chiefs were regarded as the 
large tubers, and the landed proprietors ( 'by blood related 
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to” the chiefs, as the surrounding smaller tubers, of the 
arrowroot plant; also William Gill’s reference to the relation¬ 
ship of some, at all events, of the land-owners to the ariki; and 
I draw attention to Moss’s evidence appearing in that chapter, 
and my discussion of it, including that of the use of the terms 
ngati, vaka and itapti. Then again, in the chapter on the 
“Middle and Lower Classes,” we have Moss’s statement that 
the komona were sons of rangatira, other than the eldest, who 
was the successor — a distinction quite consistent with the 
general idea involved in the discussion of my genealogical tree. 
So also, it has appeared in the chapter on the "Powers of 
Chiefs” that an ariki of one district might only be a mataiapo 
of another. 

MARQUESAS 

In the chapter on “Social and Local Grouping” I have been 
able to show relationship of some of the chiefs of districts to 
the king in one of the valleys of the Marquesan island of 
Nukuhiva, and have drawn attention to their use of the term 
ait, the equivalent of the Rarotongan ngati\ and we have seen, 
in the chapter on the “Middle and Lower Classes," that only 
the eldest son of an akaiki, or chief, inherited the title, the 
other children being only kikirn, a term in which the writer 
whom I quoted included the rest of the population, 

PAUMOTU 

In the chapter on "Social and Ixical Grouping” we have 
the statement that in the Paumotu the chiefs, as a body, and 
their families were related to the king, and here again we have 
the use of the term ngati, and it is possible that the evidence 
in the chapter on the "Middle and Lower Classes” points to 
the same thing, though the matter is there obscure. 

NIUE 

I draw attention, as regards the island of Niue, to the evidence 
which has appeared in the chapters on “Social and Local 
Grouping” and on the “Middle and Lower Classes” as to 
terminology, and my comments on it. 

OTHER POLYNESIAN ISLANDS 

I have nothing to add to the information which has appeared 
in the chapters on “Social and Local Grouping” and the 
“Middle and Lower Classes.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

NAMES AND TITLES 


PERSONAL NAMES 


W E must, in considering the subject of names and titles, 
distinguish between personal names and the names or 
tides of families and other social groups; and I will first deal 
with the subject of personal names—that is, the names given 
to, or adopted by, individuals. 

In Samoa, according to Turner, when a woman was about 
to give birth to a child , prayers were offered to the god of the 
family of the father; but if the case was difficult or tedious the 
god of the family of the mother was invoked, and the child 
was associated with the god to whom prayer was being offered 
at the moment of delivery, and was called the merda of that 
god 1 . He was thus named after the god, and continued to be 
so during infancy and childhood; but after that a name was 
given to it 2 , Wilkes says that the naming of a child took place 
sometimes before birth 3 . According to Kubary, boys received 
their names at the time of incision*. In the Society Islands a 
child was, on birth, given the name of some member of the 
family of either the father or the mother, and was regarded as 
belonging to the family from which its name had been taken®. 
In Mangaia, at convenient intervals, the young people vyere 
summoned to their respective family marae to be publicly 
named, this being done by the sacred king 9 . In the Marquesas 
a name was given to a new-born child 7 . In the Paumotu the 
ceremony performed on the birth of a child included the 
giving to it of a name 8 ; and a king’s son might, as will be seen 
directly, be the recipient of a number of names. In Roturna 
a child was named at birth, the name being chosen by the 
parents and pronounced by the priest 9 . A Uvea child received 
its name at birth 1 ®. In the Melanesian Island of Fotuna, a 
child’s name was given to it soon after birth by the father or 
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mother or a friend 1 , In Aneiteum a boy was named by its 
nearest male relative, and a girl by her nearest female relative 2 . 

Tyerman and Bonnet say that in Tahiti children did not 
take the names of their parents; each person had his own 
name. The name chosen for a child was sometimes connected 
in some way with the circumstances of its birth or a subsequent 
event. Tyerman and Bennet also refer to a Tahitian practice 
of choosing names from local or incidental circumstances 3 . 
According to a Samoan legend, the child of the rocks and the 
earth, the ancestor of the iuimanu‘a, was born covered with 
wounds, and was therefore named MaWa*. So, in the Samoan 
legend of Pili, we find that he had twin sons, who were called 
Tua and Ana, the former name being derived from the back 
of a turtle, which Pili caught at the time of the birth, and the 
latter from the cave in which it was taken; the name of the 
next, Tuamasanga, meant “after the twins”; and that of the 
fourth child Tolufale {three houses) was, according to one 
view, connected with the three houses into which the mother 
was taken before the child was bom s . These are, of course, 
merely legends, but in matters of this sort legends often reflect 
recognized practices. Brown gives actual Samoan illustrations 
of the custom; he speaks of a child called Alanga-i-Taua, be¬ 
cause it was born at the moment of war when the cry was made 
that the fight had begun; whilst another was named “ Trampled 
by a pig,” because the child had been hurt in this way before 
being named*; so also we are told that in the Marquesas 
several names were sometimes given to a child, but he would 
only keep one of them. This name generally had a particular 
significance; some circumstance or other, either before or after 
its birth, a fact relative to the new-born, or a physical quality, 
was taken for a name". Smith refers to a Paumotuan custom, 
on the birth of a child of a king, for his subjects to assemble 
to offer their congratulations, and he gives as an example of 
this the attendance of nineteen persons, each of whom gave 
the child a different name. The character of the names given 
varies; several of them were descriptive of an attitude or act 
such as “Standing,” “Returning,” “Walking,” “Teaching, 
“Speaking,” “Falling,” and they include such names as 

1 Gunn, p, *04. 1 Lawrie p A^A.A.S. voJ. iv, p. 70S. 
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"Family,” “Love” “Afraid,” “Made famous” “Becoming 
old” 1 . Wilkes says that in selecting names in Samoa, there 
was no discrimination between the sexes 3 . Tyerman and 
Bennet say the same thing as to Tahiti, and give as an example 
of an absence of sex distinction, a curious case in which the 
name of a boy meant “ a bad woman,” and that of a girl meant 
"a good man” 3 . Baessler refers to the case of a child, whose 
navel string was, after being severed, wound twice round its 
head, and who was therefore named pito (navel) 4 . Turner puts 
the matter very broadly, as regards Samoa, by saying that the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, places, occupations, actions 
and passing events furnished them with the principal names; 
and sometimes the name of a god superior was taken by a 
chief 4 . The name given to a child in Uvea was never that of 
its father, but that of a bird or fish, or some other selected 
express ion*. 

In Tahiti people could change their personal names as often 
as they r liked 7 . The reason for making the change was often a 
very insignificant and absurd one 8 . For example, the name of 
the husband of Purea of Papara, and father of Teri'irere, at 
the time of his son’s birth, was Tevahitua; but, because of the 
boy’s habit of winking, he changed it to Amo (the winker) 3 . 
Similarly Pomare I was originally named Tu; but on the birth 
of his son (Pomare II) he changed his name to Tinah 10 . At a 
subsequent date he gave up this name, and took the name 
Pomare, which meant “night of cough,” the reason being that 
he had caught cold, which caused him to cough, and so have 
a sleepless night 11 . Again afterwards he changed his name to 
Vairatoa 13 . In Samoa the mania , or favourite son of a chief, who 
did not inherit the title till his father’s death, always had a great 
number of names, given in earnest or jest, as occasion arose 13 . 

Davies refers to a Society Island custom of commemorating 
events, both personal and public, such as accidents, sickness, 
deaths, etc., by taking new names. He says a father would 
take the name of anac nuti (diseased foot), because his child, or 
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some other member of the family, had been suffering from a 
bad foot. Another was called iriti, because some person of the 
family had died of convulsions. Another was named piha-ati, 
because a relative had been buried in a coffin made of the ati. 
He says this method of transmitting historical circumstances 
—national, domestic and individual—was frequently adopted 1 . 
Baessler refers to the same matter. He says that in the families 
of the art'*, not only all the fetii [relations] present, but the 
subordinates of the family received new names which often 
alluded directly to the event, and he gives examples. A woman , 
on the death of her daughter, aged twelve, received two new 
names, of which one meant'* ill ” and the other referred to the 
last stage of illness of the dying. When the daughter of the 
king of Ra'iatea married, she made an excursion with her 
young husband; and in commemoration of this, all who had 
joined in it took new names, of which one was the name of a 
slope in a valley which had been visited 3 . Other examples of 
the custom are given, but they all refer to deaths. De Bovis 
says the names of Tahitians generally signified a sacred family 
memory, such as the last word pronounced by an ancestor on 
his death bed, or the illness or which he died 9 . Pomare I, 
having lost a son, was about to bury him on the shore, hut the 
sea filled the receptacle prepared for the corpse, $0 he hung the 
body on an aifo-tree; in memory of this event he chose a name 
which commemorated it 4 . Mrs Hort tells us that when the 
eyes of a dying man rested on any particular article of clothing 
or furniture, members of the family adopted it for a name, 
dropping the one they had before 9 . Pomare III, who died at 
the age of seven, was in his last illness constantly calling—in 
English—for water; so his “feeding father,” on his death, 
adopted the name of Data 4 . The Spaniard Maximo, who was 
greatly regarded by the chief Vehiatua of Tahiti, had conferred 
upon him, upon the chief’s death, the name of one of his 
ancestors, and was asked to answer to it, and not to his own 
name, whenever he was so called 7 . In Mangaia, of the Hervey 
Group, the people used many names, associated with divers 
events in their lives 8 . Death was a signal for change of names 
amongst near relatives, A chief adopted the name '* Press-me,” 
because his dying grandchild repeatedly said “ press me,” in 
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hope of obtaining ease From pain 1 ; and when the king’s son 
was stolen by Peruvian slavers, the king said his name for the 
future should be “Lost son”; and he actually retained this 
name after the son had been restored 2 . Another chief took 
the name of pai (canoe) when his son was drowned 3 ; and 
another took the name of kavoro —“ skin and bones,” by which 
name he was known in Gill’s rime, on account of the death of 
his mother, who wasted awav to a skeleton*. In Niue also, 
according to Smith, people often changed their names on the 
death of a relative; the name adopted generally had reference 
to the event, to the cause of death, or some circumstance 
attending it 6 . In the Melanesian island of Futuna, if a child, 
when growing, showed bad qualities, the friends, thinking he 
was becoming like some bad person who bore the same name, 
changed it, believing that they would thereby alter the child’s 
nature 6 . 

Apparently what took place was, sometimes at alt events, an 
actual change of name, the old name being abandoned. This 
is stated, in the case referred to by Mrs Hort, in Tahiti, and 
I believe it was so as regards the names Amo and Tinah, 
as it certainly was as regards Pomare; and Gill calls it a 
“change” of names in Mangaia, Whether or not this was 
always so is a question which we do not seem to be in a 
position to answer. 

It was the custom in Tahiti, and some other Polynesian 
islands, to secrete the bodies of their dead chiefs, so that they 
could not be found and carried off by enemies. The Duff 
missionaries say that in Tahiti these bodies were, in war, as 
liable to be taken prisoners as the living, and were as great 
a trophy as an enemy slain in battle. The man who took 
a dead chief’s body might assume that chiefs name, and 
the conqueror might lav claim to the district allotted to him, 
according to their law of succession 7 . I think the name must 
in this case have been the family name or title, and not the 
personal name; but the idea that by taking a dead chiefs 
name a man might become his successor and so become 
entitled to claim his land, is remarkable, and it is possible 
that the statement does not mean exactly what it appears 
to do. There is, however, an indication that a somewhat 
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similar idea prevailed in the Marquesas, for Tautain refers 
to succession as being either natural or in consequence of 
murders; and in a note to this he gives the word hupiu as 
meaning “to kill one of your own people, in order to take his 
name, and become celebrated 1 ’ 1 . In Tonga, according to 
Baker’s dictionary, the term fehingoaaki is a verb, indicating 
“two persons taking each other’s name as a challenge.’’ 
Mariner says it was customary in Tonga for every professed 
warrior, before he went to battle, or expected the' coming of 
the enemy, to give himself the name of some one particular 
person, whom he meant to single out and fight, and he refers 
to the case of a warrior who proudly called himself janna- 
fonnaoa (a great gun), declaring that lie would run boldly up 
to a cannon, and throw his spear into the mouth of it 3 , whicn 
in fact he attempted to do 3 . So in the Marquesas they had, 
according to Moerenhout, a similar custom of personal chal¬ 
lenge, though there is no mention of the taking of the name 4 . 
There appears to have been some significance in the practice 
of taking the name of a living enemy by wav of challenge; and 
it is possible that the Duff missionaries have given us the 
explanation of it. 

Jardin says that in the Marquesas a man doomed as a victim 
for sacrifice could sometimes save himself by declaring that he 
bore the name of a taboo chief; the efficacy of the method 
being attributed by him to the great respect with which the 
people regarded the custom of taboo 3 . 

In the Society Islands an initiate entering the areoi society 
received a new name 3 , a custom highly suggestive of a con¬ 
nection between entrance into this society with the idea of 
initiation, as found in parts of Melanesia, Perhaps a similar 
idea is disclosed by the Marquesan custom, recorded by 
Tautain, for a newly tattooed boy to be given a new name 7 . 

rhe Polynesian custom for the people, on the arrival of 
visitors, to choose from among them friends, each of whom 
was a specially-privileged person with the man who had 
selected him, and who looked after him, attended to his wants, 
and defended him, is well known. The custom of exchanging 
names is also well known, and according to some writers was 
one of the incidents of this choosing of friends, called in 
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Tahiti tayo. There is no doubt that this process did often 
include an exchange of names, but I am not satisfied that it 
always did so; I shall therefore confine myself here to evidence 
in which exchange of names is actually mentioned. The customs 
prevailed as between natives also, and not merely as between 
them and wliite men. 

The Malietoa, or king of Tuamasanga (Samoa), gave his 
name to Williams, who thereupon became entitled to the respect 
due to him, was greeted under his name, and was addressed 
in the language used in speaking to chiefs of the highest rank 1 , 
D’Urville says that in Tonga the term for a friend, called 
in Tahiti tayo, was of a, and the bond of union between a 
man and his of a was sealed by an exchange of names 2 . He 
gives as an example the case of a w T hite man who had exchanged 
names with a Tongan chief, and was therefore regarded as the 
son of that chiefs mother 3 . A chief of Tongatabu exchanged 
names with Cook'; and another chief, who had exchanged 
names with the secular king, exercised the privilege of the 
latter in paying as little court as possible to the sacred Utitonga*. 
When Hrierly went ashore, a chief exchanged names with him ; 
and he was told by this chief that he must apply to him for 
anything he might require 6 . Forster refers to the case of a 
woman who, w r ith her father, had befriended one of the mem¬ 
bers of Cook’s party when he was alone, and was being attacked, 
and says that she took this mart's name T . Monfat refers to a 
case in which a Tongan chief gave his name to a missionary 8 ; 
and Veeson says that each of the natives wanted one of the 
white men to be his tayo or friend, which he speaks of as a 
sacred temporary arrangement customary in all the South Sea 
islands, made and ratified by an exchange of names between 
the parties 9 . 

The Spaniard Maximo reports that Tu exchanged names 
with him, an act which w T as regarded as a bond of the highest 
favour 10 ; afterwards the same thing occurred elsewhere with 
Tu's brother 11 . He also refers to a case of a chief addressing 
him by the chiefs name, though he does not, as regards this, 
mention an exchange 12 ; and another case in which a chiefs 
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subjects addressed him by the name of their chief 1 . Pomare I 
exchanged names with Bligh 2 . The chief of Huahine exchanged 
names with Cook 2 ; so did the chief of Ra‘iatea 1 ; so did another 
Tahitian chief 6 . Pomare I made Turnbull his tayo. and ex¬ 
changed names with him®. Wilson was asked to take the 
second wife of Pomare I as his tayo, which he did, exchanging 
namp with her 7 ; so it is evident that the relationship could 
subsist as between a man and a woman 0 . Forster refers to the 
way in which a number of natives would select as friends a 
number of white men, exchanging names with them*, In the 
legendary account of the origin of the areoi societies, we find 
the founder and the chief of Ra'iatea taking the same ttame, 
evidently as a bond of union 10 . 

Shillibecr refers to the Maraucsan custom for a chief to take 
a tayo, who was, equally with himself, entitled to what liis 
house and district afforded, the process being accomplished by 
exchange of names 11 . Porter, having exchanged names with 
one of the great Nukuhivan chiefs, was under an obligation to 
go to war to avenge a curse uttered against that chiefs deceased 
mother by another tribe, the reason alleged being that she had 
become Porter’s mother 12 . He was also told by the wife of a 
chief, with whom he had exchanged names, that he was now 
her husband and the father and grandfather of the chiefs 

J I __ J _i_ Ii J _S*1 m . l. ! l fl f | i -i « 



names with him “for life,” promising that all ships coming 
from his nation should be treated as dearest friends 11 . 
Radjguet says the Marquesan name for the relationship was 
ikoa ,6 . 

The Spanish records tell of the custom of exchanging names 
in the island of Taumaco, of the Duff Group; the chief of the 
island exchanged with the Spanish admiral 16 ; the natives gener¬ 
ally did so with such of the travellers as they took a fancy to 17 ; 
and the importance which they attached to the operation is 
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illustrated by the anxiety' they showed to disclose their own 
names and ascertain those of their visitors 1 . The same practice 
is reported from Si katana where the people not only took great 
pains to learn the names of their new visitors, but already 
possessed names which it is said "they had beyond doubt” 
taken from sailors and captains with whom they had previously 
been in communication 2 . 

I am inclined to think that this practice of exchanging names 
was not a mere formality', but may have involved, or had its 
origin in, a Polynesian conception under which a man's name 
was identified With the man himself, and that therefore the 

r rson to whom he gave it was, in a sense, the man himself. 

draw attention to the Tahitian evidence that an enemy, 
securing the body of a dead chief, could by assuming his 
name, succeed to his land, and to the Marqucsan evidence 
of a somewhat similar character. Is it not possible that there 
was here an underlying conception that by taking his name he 
actually became his successor, and so acquired the right to 
inherit the land? I may refer, in connection with this matter, 
to some Marquesan methods of placing protective taboos upon 
people's property. One way, according to Kruscnstcm, of 
tabooing anything—a house, or plantation, or tree—was for the 
owner to declare that the spirit of his father, or some king, or 
indeed any other person, reposed in the house or tree, which 
thereupon bore that person’s name, and no one dared touch 
it J , If this statement had stood alone, I should have believed 
that Krusenstcrn referred only to the soul of a dead person; 
but a further illustration of the matter by Langsdorff shows 
that it might be the spirit of a living person. He says 
that, if, say a pig, had been stolen, and the owner guessed 
who was the thief, he would give to the pigs or trees of the 
suspected person his own or another man’s name, whereby, 
according to native idea, those articles became possessed, or 
bewitched; for they believed that the spirit of a dead or living 
man was in the things, and sometimes this belief was sufficient 
to impel the thief to abandon his property, and settle down 
elsewhere. Pigs that were nateta, or possessed, might not be 
killed. All people could cause the fruit of their trees to be 
possessed, and thus make them taboo 4 . Christian refers to the 
use, as a sanction to enforce a taboo, of the name of Tana- 
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Manana, a deified mortal, the god of a tribe, and worshipped 
in one district as a household god l . 

It seerns to me that Krusen stem’s statement points to an 
idea that by giving the name, perhaps of only a dead man, to 
the house or tree his spirit would in some way become actually 
immanent in it, and the same idea as to the spirit of either a 
dead or living man is suggested in LangsdorlFs statement as to 
the possession or bewitchment of the property of a thief. Christian’s 
evidence says nothing about any actual giving of a name to 
the object to be tabooed, and so may have no bearing upon our 
present subject. If we are to suppose that there was some sort 
of identification, or belief as to what I may call a supernatural 
association of a man’s name with the man himself, there is, I 
think, some justification for a suggestion that the practice of 
exchanging names had perhaps behind it an idea that each of 
the two persons actually acquired, in a sense, the identity of 
the other, although it would be recognized, and all narratives 
show that it was recognized, that each of them retained his 
own identity. 

There are one or two specific matters in the evidence which 
would not necessarily in themselves point to this, but which 
may be viewed in the light of the supposition. The man who 
exchanged names with the Tongan chief was regarded as the 
son of the chief’s mother. Porter, having exchanged with a 
Marquesan chief, was put in the same position in relation to 
the deceased mother of the latter; and after another exchange 
hecame the husband of the chief’s wife, and the father and 
grandfather of his descendants. Mere adoption into a family 
or other social group would carry with it certain rights and 
duties, but not, I think, quite such as are here disclosed. If a 
woman adopted a man as her son, she would be regarded as his 
mother; but I doubt if this result would necessarily follow his 
adoption, as a brother, by her son; nor am I prepared to say 
that adoption by a man would confer upon the person adopted 
the position of an ancestor of that man’s descendants. 

There is one point of uncertainty to which 1 must draw 
attention. Was the exchange of names a temporary or a 
permanent arrangement? Vceson says that in Tonga it was 
temporary; in the Marquesas the exchange with Fanning was 
for life; and the Sikaiana evidence suggests at all events that 
it was not merely temporary. We therefore cannot answer the 
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question; nor can we assume that the answer would be the 
same in all cases. 

The practice of exchanging names is closely connected with 
certain general customs as to the mode of treating strangers 
who arrived on an island; but the general subject of these 
customs does not come within the scope of this book, though 
I hope to deal with them at a future date. 

FAMILY NAMES AND TITLES 

Familv names and titles were those of families or other social 
groups. They belonged to the groups, but passed by succession 
to and were held by the persons who were for the" time being 
their recognized and duly appointed heads; that is to say, it 
was the heads who were addressed and spoken of by the names 
or titles of the groups. It is quite clear that this was so; and 
the fact is disclosed from time to time in the evidence that has 
been introduced into previous chapters. I am unable to offer 
any definitive distinction between what arc called in English 
“names” and “titles'* respectively, except that “title” is the 
term commonly used for the name held by a person who was 
called an ariki, or its equivalents, such as ali'i, ar?i t eiki, 
haktiiki, as the head of a social group. I may point out that, 
in the case of a group, composed of a number of sub-groups, 
the name or title of each of the sub-groups would be held by 
its head; and if the head of one of the sub-groups was, as 
such, the head or chief of the group, he held, it seems, not 
only the name or title of his own sub-group, but a title repre¬ 
senting the group also. It appears, however, that there was a 
custom for the chief of a sub-group of a relatively large or 
important group, bearing the title of the sub-group, who became 
head chief or king of the group, to govern the latter under the 
titular name of his own sub-group, his lordship over the whole 
group being indicated by such terms as hau (Tonga), art'i-raki 
(Tahiti), patu-iki (Niue) and fakpure (Rotuma). 

The titles beginning with the prefix tut- were not family or 
group titles in Lhe same sense, iui merely meaning a head 
chief or king; the social groups whose heads held these En¬ 
titles, had their family names or titles also. Thus the family 
name held by the tuitonga was Fatafchi, and there are instances 
in w hich he is spoken of by writers by this name 1 ; so Moa or 

J Cf. Code, voh v r p. 425- 
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Moa-atua was the family name of the tutnuonfa 1 , and Tupua 
(Satupua) was that of the ttdaana 2 . I may refer, in connection 
with this subject, to what has appeared in the chapter on “ The 
Chiefs.” We start with the title tui-jiti (kin^ of Fiji), w hich 
Hocart regards as having been an old Fijian title that had died 
out there, though [ may say that it stilt survived in Samoan 
and Tongan legends, and in parts of Samoa Tui-fiti was 
worshipped as a god. We find this title exemplified by the 
cases of the tuimanu l a, (manna and iidatua of Samoa, and the 
tui tonga t tuihaatakalaua and Udkanokuholu of Tonga. It thus 
appears to have been applicable primarily to very great eliiefs. 
Hocart, however, found in Samoa a title of iut~iau, whose 
origin was presumable in the Lau islands of Fiji; and he found 
a tui- title in Eotuma 11 ; and d’Urville refers to Tongan chiefs 
called tui-vangano (chief of Noungou-Noungou) and tui-foua 
(chief of Navou-Toka) 4 . These are, 1 think, the only titles of 
this character to which I have found any reference; and it is 
noticeable that they are all of western islands. 

Jt is obvious that the head for the time being of one group, 
holding the name or title of that group, might succeed to the 
headship and the name or title of another group also, if he 
was also a member of that group, and so be the holder of both; 
and examples of this have appeared from time to time in 
previous chapters. I propose here to refer only to one of these 
examples, to which 1 have drawn attention in the chapter on 
the " Marae as a Social Centre.” The head chief of the Teva 
district of Vaiari, in 1 'ahiti , had two titles, Maheanu, belonging 
to him in connection with his marae called Farepua, and 
Teri'inui, belonging to him in connection with his marae called 
Tahiti. Both of these were very ancient marae ; but it seems 
to have been Ids Farepua title of Maheanu that he held as the 
head of the Vaiari group, which was, socially, the leading 
group of all the Teva, This is illustrated by the fact that a 
message summoning the chief to a council meeting of all the 
Teva groups (this would, of course, be after the official head¬ 
ship of all the Teva groups had passed from Vaiari to Papara) 
was delivered to him as Maheanu of Farepua, and not as 
Teri-inui of Tahitiand that the court of leva chiefs (even 
after the change in official headship) was held at a meeting 

‘ Krftmer, SJ. vol, t, pfs. 366, 36S (note), 8. 
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house close to the Farepua marae l . We know nothing certainly 
as to the origin of the other title; but we have here an example 
of how a title of a chief, who possessed more than one, would 
be recognized in connection only, or specially, with the social 
group as head of which it was held by him. Similarly the family 
title of the Pomare dynasty of Tahiti seems to have been Tu; 
but I’yerman and Ben net tell us that when Pomare was in 
Eimeu, he was styled Teraitua which was his sovereign title 
there 2 . I cannot trace out this latter title; but I do not doubt 
that it belonged to him as the head of a family group in Eimeo. 
A striking example of this is seen in Ari'i Taimai’s statement, 
referred to in the chapter on the “ Marae as a Social Centre,” 
that her mother was the sole heir to Manure, the head chief of 
Eimeo, who, through the extinction of the chiefs* families, had 
succeeded to most of the great names and properties in Eimeo 
and Tahiti, and as such had a number of family marae, of which 
thirteen were in Tahiti and Eimeo 3 , and with each of which was 
associated a different title held by her. Samoa, also, presents an 
example in the need for concentration in one person of the titles . 
of tutaana, tutaitta, and two Tuamasanga titles, to qualify for 
becoming tafa'ifa of all Samoa. 

1 may point out, as to the origins of titles, that if on the death 
of a cluef, say, one of his sons succeeded to his title, it might 
be that titular rank would be accorded to one or more of ills 
other sons, for whom would be created new titles, which would 
pass on to their successors. I think this took place in Polynesia 
generally; but Kramer’s genealogies give examples of it in 
Samoa. 

J Tati Salmon, J.P.S. voL six, pp, 4^ jcl. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


TESTAMENTARY APPOINTMENTS TO 
FAMILY NAMES AND TITLES 

T HE system under which every' social group, great and 
small, had its recognized official head was widely spread 
in Polynesia; indeed it appears to have been a fundamental 
feature of the social and political organization of the people, 
and was probably universal. The father was the natural head 
of a domestic household; a consanguine family, composed of 
a number of households, had for its head one of its members; 
a larger group, composed of a number of consanguine families, 
recognized one of its members as its head; and so on upwards. 
The jurisdiction of the head chief or king of a large group 
extended over all the sections of that group, and that of the 
head of a section extended over all its sub-sections, and so on 
downwards; though under the prevailing systems of local self- 
government of at all events many of the Islands each section 
or sub-section was to a large extent allowed to manage its own 
purely internal affairs, apparently without interference, by the 
ruling power or powers, exercised by heads or council meetings 
or both, of the group or section, l'he head of every group, 
section or subsection, w T ho might be a king, a high chief, a 
minor chief, a middle class man, or the father of a household, 
had a considerable amount of power in connection with the 
affairs, and over the members of the group, section or sub¬ 
section of which he was the head, the amount of this power 
varying in different places, and with different heads. The 
character of this power, as applied to external affairs, internal 
government, administration of justice, and some other matters 
has been disclosed in previous chapters, and will be further 
illustrated when we consider the ownership and control of the 
land and the control of food supply. There were a number 
of other matters in respect of which it was exercised, but which 
cannot be discussed conveniently in this book. It is obvious, 
however, that the official head of a social group, great or small, 
was an exceedingly important member of the group; and the 
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consideration of the methods by which were effected the 
selection of the person who should succeed him on his death 
is an important matter. 

1 do not propose to discuss the subject of succession here, 
or afterwards in connection with election, so far as it refers 
to the question who would or might be the successor to 
a family name or title, though references to possible successors 
may sometimes appear incidentally in the evidence, as this 
will be the subject for consideration hereafter, I only propose 
to show, so far as the evidence enables me to do so, who were 
the persons that decided upon the succession, in the event of 
the death of the holder of the Family name or title, and, what, 
broadly speaking, were the methods bv which it was done. 
1 may say that the evidence in some cases refers to the in¬ 
heritance of the land, rather than to the succession to the name 
or title, but that this evidence is admissible as the two went 
together, though the ownership by the head of a group of its 
land was nominal in the sense that he held it on behalf of the 
group. 

The matter to be considered in this chapter is a custom for 
the holder for the time being of a name or title, in his lifetime, 
to designate the person whom he wished to be his successor- 
making what writers call his “ will,” though of course this was 
done verbally. Stair says that in Samoa, if the head of a family, 
holding a title, was supposed to be near death, his friends and 
relatives were summoned, and he conferred his family name 
upon some person. In the case of the higher chiefs the matter 
was more difficult, as the chiefs' titles always reverted to the 
districts or settlements conferring them, whose authorities were 
very tenacious of their right to bestow them. Sometimes the 
dying cliief nominated his successor; but unless the nomination 
was agreeable to the holders of the titles [by which Stair means 
the persons entitled to grant them], they would not aceeed to 
it 1 . Hood says it did not always follow that the people would 
abide by the chief’s choice^ Efla tells us that the appointments 
by chiefs were subject to the assent of the tribe, and occasionally 
a clan would select its own chief, or sever its connection with 
its own tribe a . He also says that appointments by chiefs had 
to be sanctioned by the tuhtfale*. According to one of the 
French missionaries, when a father was about to die, he 
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breathed on his son, saying, "Receive the succession of my 
office, with all the wisdom necessary for fulfilling it*" I le says 
that the Samoans believed that it was with the spiritual order 
as it was with the natural order, and that it was necessary for 
powers to be transmitted* He alone who possessed these 
powers, yielded them to whom he pleased, and when he 
pleased, and he who received them had no objection to make* 
" Let him do what he is told to do, and let him go to the place 
where he is told to go” 1 . Fraser says that Samoan parents 
made their wills, and disposed of their property by word of 
mouth, and this mode was binding on ail the children 2 . The 
“property'* would include the land which went with the title* 
Schultz says that the possessor of the name appointed his own 
heir, and the family had to consent to the choice; though, if 
the person chosen was too young, a locum ienens was appointed ; 
but he had to vacate when the heir came of age 3 . Kramer say's 
that a dying title chief usually selected a near relative to be 
his heir, and that this right of testament was called mavasnga ; 
effect was generally given to his wish unless there were special 
reasons against it 1 . A king, in selecting his successor, not only 
took into consideration the latter’s personal qualities, but 
especially considered the high descent of his mother, hecause 
he [the king] knew that the tumua [the electors at the scat of 
government] would favour such an appointment on account of 
the wealth of the mother's family 6 . When the king was dying 
the tumua usually appeared [I understand Kramer to mean 
that the king told them personally of his proposal] and allegi¬ 
ance was given to the successor, mainly from fear of the spirit 
of the dead; but a special granting of the titles on the part of 
the tumua was always necessaiy afterwards*. Von Biilow says 
it was free to every head of a family to appoint a successor or 
to bequeath the duty to the family to be performed after his 
death 7 . Stucbcl says, in effect, that no one could dispute an 
appointment by a late head of a family 8 , and, in discussing the 
question of adoption, refers to the cases of the adoption by a 
chief of a son of a tulafale, and the adoption by a tulafah of a son 
of a chief, and he tells us that in both cases the person who did 
so could direct that the adopted child was to be his successor*. 

1 A.P.F. ML U, p. 6 S. 1 Fraser, RJUfJS.W. vol. xkjV, p, aoj note 9, 
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There are one or two points in this Samoan evidence to 
which I wish to call attention. In some cases the power of 
testamentary appointment of a successor is spoken of only as 
exercised by chiefs. In others the testator referred to was a 
father or head of a family, or" the possessor of the name,” and 
it is not said that they were necessarily chiefs. 1 think that 
this fact, coupled with Stuebei’s reference to testamentary 
appointment by a tulafale, justifies us in thinking that the 
custom prevailed among both the chiefs and the middle classes. 
The evidence is somewhat contradictory as regards the binding 
character of an appointment made by will; but if we look into 
it we find that the only cases in which this binding character 
is asserted refer to fathers or heads of families or possessors 
of the names, not stated to have been necessarily chiefs. It 
may be that in a case wliich affected only a relatively small 
group of simple construction, whatever was its rank, the will 
of the father or other head would be accepted after his 
death by the members of the group; whilst, if that group 
was a section of a larger group, and was the section, the Holder 
of whose name or title would be the person entitled to succeed 
to the chieftaincy of the larger group, and the latter succession 
had to be agreed to by representatives of the other sections of 
the larger group, the question of succession would not be so 
simple, and the will of the dying head would not be so con¬ 
clusive. This is, I think, what Stair means when he says that 
in the case of the higher chiefs the matter was more difficult 
because the title reverted to the district or settlement. I do 
not imagine that this difference between the two cases would 
be fundamental, in the sense that in one case the will was 
binding and in the other it was not, or that there was a sharp 
line of differentiation between the two; my idea is rather that in 
actual practice the will almost had to be accepted in the simple 
case, whilst in the more complicated case it might or might not 
be so, according to circumstances. Ella’s “ tribe "and “ clan ” are 
apparently a group and a sub-group; and his evidence, though 
far from clear, may merely point, somewhat loosely, to the 
selection by a sub-group of its own chief, which, if the chief for 
the time being of that sub-group was also the chief of the group, 
would require assent by persons representing the entire group. 
1 do not understand exactly what EUa means by saying that a 
“clan” might sever its connection with its own “tribe”; but 
I may point out that a sub-group might arise through an inter- 
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marriage between members of two groups, or through an 
adoption of a member of one group into another, and so might 
be regarded, at all events in a sense, as a branch of hoth groups. 
It would, I think, as a rule, be more especially associated with 
the group of the paternal ancestor, or the group with which it 
lived; but in case of a quarrel with that group, it might go off 
to the other. The French missionary’s reference to the father 
breathing on his son is interesting, and I shall refer to it 
later on. 

In Tonga the successor to the secular throne was, according 
to West, nominated by the departing ruler, and was confirmed 
or otherwise afterwards 1 . Thomson says that two conditions 
weighed with the electors to this kingship—the dying wishes 
of the late king, and the relative power and authority of the 
candidates 2 , and he gives two examples of a king making such 
a nomination 3 . Brenchley also refers to the practice 4 . In Pere 
A. LVs dictionary' 1 find the word talatuku given as meaning 
the " last will [demiire vobmti) of a dying man,” 11 recommenda¬ 
tion by last will,” “to recommend by last will." I gather from 
this that the practice of willing was not confined to kings and 
chiefs. 

In Tahiti, according to the Duff missionaries, if a man on 
his deathbed bequeathed his property to another, no person 
disputed the bequest, as there were always plenty of witnesses 
to the bequest, if the heir was not there 3 . Ellis says the practice 
of devising by will was employed not only as regarded land, but 
for other kinds of property also. It was done verbally only, 
but was considered a sacred charge, and was usually executed 
with fidelity®. An example of the custom is provided by the 
statement that Pomare 11, before his death, nominated his 
successor, and regents to take charge during the successor’s 
infancy', these things being carefully settled with his chiefs the 
day before his death 1 . I find in Davies’s dictionary the word 
tutuu, meaning a bequest, legacy' or will; also counsel or advice 
left by a dying person with friends and relations; and the word 
aepau, meaning the last dying breath; a bequest by a father to 
his son; wisdom or learning obtained by a son from his father. 

In Mangaia [or perhaps the Hervev Islands generally] 
according to Gill, the chief of a tribe could make a will, which 
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was made known to the elders of the tribe, and either ratified 
or modified 1 . Moss also refers to the same practice in Raro¬ 
tonga 2 . Des Vergnes speaks of the practice of making verbal 
wills in the Marquesas, and says that they were sacred, and no 
offence was committed against them. He is talking of different 
sorts of property; but I fancy from the context that it would 
apply to the family land among others 2 . I find no reference to 
any will-making custom in the Paumotuan islands; but we 
have seen the story' of the voyaging of Anna Motua, and of his 
distribution of various islands among his children. On referring 
again to the story, as told by Caillot, I find that this distribution 
followed an enquiry- as to the persons to whom he was going 
to bequeath his kingdom l . It seems probable therefore that 
the practice prevailed—at all events in Mangareva. Thomson 
says that in Niue a man had testamentary power over his 
house, his land, and his personal effects 2 , Gardiner refers to a 
practice, in the island of Rotuma, for a dying man to apportion 
out his land among his sons and sons-in-law; but he adds that 
the land was none the less under the haang or family, and 
subject to payment of first-fruits to its pure or head*. He is 
referring apparently to the case of a family which was one of 
a number of families forming the hoang, so that whatever the 
man arranged would necessarily be subject to the social system 
of the hiking. There is a record of t he appointment by a Fotunan 
king of his successor 7 ; and of a Uvea king ** advising” his first 
minister whom to choose as his successor 8 , which advice was 
followed 8 . In Funafuti, of the Ellice group, land passed, ac¬ 
cording to Hedley, by will on the owner's death 10 . There is a 
confused story from which it appears that the ttriki of Bukabuka 
(Danger Island) appointed his granddaughter to succeed him 
on his death, which she did 11 . 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


ELECTIVE APPOINTMENTS TO FAMILY 
NAMES AND TITLES 

PRELIMINARY 

W E have seen that the head of a social group had in some 
of the islands of Polynesia the power of directing or 
advising who was to be his successor, and that, though in some 
cases apparently—perhaps more especially in the cases of 
relatively small groups of simple structure—his decision would 
presumably be carried out, there was a custom, under which 
the election was in the hands of certain people, who decided 
after his death w'ho was to be his successor. I now propose to 
disregard these appointments by will, and to confine myself to 
considering elections taking place after the death of the person 
for whom a successor had to be found. I again repeat that I 
am here only dealing with the matter broadly, and that some 
of the evidence may actually mention only inheritance of the 
land, and not succession to the family name or title, but that 
these in fact went together. I shall not indude the subject of 
installation ceremonies, which must be considered at a future 
date. 

SAMOA 

I will commence the consideration of election in Samoa with 
the cases of the great chiefs or kings. The successor would be 
a member of the royal family, a close relation, generally a son, 
of the king, so the question of the person to be selected would 
be a matter of supreme interest among the members of this 
family; but it would also be a subject of vital importance to 
the people of his dominions as a whole, each main district of 
which would have at its head an important chief, responsible 
for its affairs, whose relationship to the royal family would as 
a rule be ancestral, rather than close. I therefore refer again 
to the usoalfi, bodies of chiefs, more or less closely related to 
head chiefs and kings, and acting as their personal counsellors, 
and to the faletui (called atoali'i or jalcanna in Aana, faleatm 
in Atua, and anoah in Manu'a), who were important head 
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chiefs of certain village districts forming parts of Aana, Atua 
and Mann 1 a respectively, were apparently ancestral relations 
of the respective kings of those main divisions, and! were con¬ 
sulted by them on important matters affecting the division as 
a whole, and especially on questions of war. We find that 
there was a practice for the usoalFi to consider among them¬ 
selves the question of finding a successor 1 , arriving at a decision 
and imparting their opinion to the tulafale z —that is, to the 
elective body of whom I am about to speak; and for the aloalt i 
of Aana also to take counsel on the matter, and impart their 
wishes to the tumua 3 —that is, the governmental centre of Aana, 
and the official seat of the elective body for that division. 
I think we must here regard tuiafale and tumua as being used 
with the same meaning. As regards the intervention of the 
faletui, our information is confined to the case of the aloaWi of 
Aana ; but it is extremely probable that a similar practice pre¬ 
vailed in the other divisions of Samoa. It seems clear, as to 
both these consultative bodies, the one representing the royal 
family, and the other the views of the heads of the great 
districts, that they could only make representations, and that 
the electoral colleges, as 1 may call them, though they would 
doubtless be greatly influenced by these representations, were 
not bound to comply with them; indeed it seems obvious that 
this might be so, for the two consultative bodies might not 
agree in their wishes; and we are told, moreover, that the 
decision of the electors had to be unanimous 4 , which would 
hardly be the case if all they had to do was to elect in accordance 
with instructions previously imparted to them. 

Turning now to the actual election, I must draw attention 
to what has already appeared in the chapter on “ Social and 
Local Grouping.” I referred there to the “ House of the Nine" 
{Aana), the 41 House of the Six” {Atua), the “House of the 
Three ” (Manu'a), and the “ Mouse of the Nine ” (Tuamasanga), 
who elected the kings of those respective divisions, and have 
pointed out that these “houses” were groups of tulafale aWi, 
or orator chiefs, the representatives, bearing the family names 
or titles, of families that had possessed the right of disposal of 
the titles for generations past. I admitted my inability' to prove, 
except in a limited degree, the relationships of these elective 
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chiefs to the families of the kings whom they elected, but gave 
reasons for thinking they must have been related. Now, how¬ 
ever, the question of relationship of the electors touches a 
fundamental point in the question of succession, so I will refer 
to evidence which, though not clear, exact or reliable, throws 
a little light on the matter. 

The nine elective families of Anna [“ House of the Nine ”] 
were, as I stated, the Sausi, Salevaonono, Sava'a, Samoa, 
Lcpou, Ilia*e, Niuapu, Sapini and Foksaitu, and they lived at 
Leuiumoenga, the governmental centre of Anna. 

I refer, as to the families Sausi and Salevaonono, to what has 
appeared in the chapter on “Political Areas and Systems” with 
reference to the traditions as to Pili and as to Leakli, who, 
though accounts differ, was regarded as having been a descend¬ 
ant of Pili, Though I believe Pili to have been a Manu'an, he 
was closely associated with L polu, and especially with Aana, 
for the sons between whom he divided Upolu were sons by a 
daughter of a tuiaana , and we have seen other signs of a Pili 
connection with this division. Later, according to tradition, 
Lea tali directed that his two eldest sons, Sausi and Salevaonono, 
should remain at Leuiumoenga, in order that they might rule 
for the tuiaana. In the early prehistoric portion of Kramer’s 
genealogy of the tuiaana I find the name of Leopili, whose son 
Pilisosolo was a tuiaana* ; and this further suggests an associa¬ 
tion of Pili, and, perhaps in consequence of this, of Lealiti 
with the early royal family of Aana. Connecting all this 
material together, it is highly suggestive of an original relation¬ 
ship with the tuiaana of the families Sausi and Salevaonono, 
who up to modern times took part in controlling the tuiaana 
title. 

Passing now to the Sava'a family, I find that Fonoti, a son 
of the fuwatta* Faurmiina* was tuiaana seven generations back 
from Kramer s time". This Fonoti is said to have made an 
agreement with his brother Wafusuanga, the founder of the 
great I aulangi family, that the aualuma [the unmarried women 
with the tmipou at their head] of the latter should be tended by 
Leuiumoenga, and by Fasito'otai and Fasito‘outa [two im¬ 
portant village districts near Leuiumoenga] 3 . Apparently 
Wafusuanga was a name of the Taulangi family, because 1 
find in the greetings of Fasito'otai, a welcome to “the matua 
Wafusuanga,” which Kramer identifies as referring to the 
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Taulangi family; in the same greeting I find a welcome to 41 ye 
two leaders," which Kramer identifies with Fasito'otai and 
Fasito'outa 1 , Then, in the greetings of all Aana, I also find a 
welcome to 44 ye two leaders,” which Kramer again identifies 
with these same two village districts, saying that they took a 
leading place in war and peace, and had a voice in the election 
of the tuiaana*. It appears therefore that the Taulangi family, 
founded by Va'afusuanga, continued to be represented by a 
head called by this last name, which means that it was a family 
name; that this representative was welcomed as 11 the matua ” 
in the Fasito'otai greetings; that the family was specially 
associated, not merely with LeuJumoenga, but with Fasito'otai 
and Fasito-outa, and that these two village districts were wel¬ 
comed as 11 ye two leaders” both in the fono , held at Leulu- 
moenga, of all Aana, and in that of Fasito'otai also 3 ; that they 
took a leading place in war and peace, and took part in the 
election of the tuiaana. The descriptive terms of matua and 
“ye two leaders” indicate that they were leading orators— 

E resumably in this case orator chiefs, Va'afusuanga being the 
ead of the Taulangi family, and the other two orator chiefs 
of the two respective village districts. 

It will be seen that all this material is consistent with the 
story of the agreement between Fonoti and the original 
Va'afusuanga. The question arises, is it possible to identify the 
name Sava 1 a with that of Va'afusuanga? Now* the Samoan 
word sir, according to Pratt’s dictionary, is used as a prefix 
before names of persons, signifying 4 ‘ the family of.” One finds 
from time to time names which are evidently the same, but in 
which the prefix sa appears in one place, and not in another. 
According to the same dictionary, fumattga means a boxing 
match. I may therefore suggest that the original Va'afusuanga 
was perhaps the head of a family called Va'a, a descriptive 
addition having been made, Polynesian fashion, to the name, 
to commemorate a successful fight in which a member of the 
family, perhaps the Va'afusuanga referred to, had been en¬ 
gaged ; and that Sava'a of modem times was the family of Va'a. 
If this construction is in fact correct, the Sava 1 a family, which 
was specially associated with these two village districts, that 
took part in granting the tuiaana title, may have been the same 

1 Ibid . p. 155, t Ibid, p. 149. 

s Th^ same person or group was often greeted more than once different 
names or descriptive terms at the same/Wo. 
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as the Va*afu$uanga, which was another name of the Taulangi 
family. The name Taulangi is not included in Kramer's list of 
nine elective families of the tuiaana with which I commenced 
this discussion, which is difficult to explain, if we are unable 
to identify the Taulangi with some one or other of the names 
appearing in the list ot these families, but which is cleared up 
if we can identify them with the Sava*a family; and a$ to this 
I may point out that a family with two names might be greeted 
by either of them. There is therefore ground for suspecting 
that the Sava'a family was descended from a previous tuiaana. 

My investigation of the Sapini family has not produced 
anything very definite. Va'afusuanga {the brother of Fonoti, 
mentioned above) had for his fifth wife a woman of Fanga, in 
Savai'i 1 . The greetings of Fanga show welcomes, first to the 
faleaana } second to Pini and Vaisau, and third to Laufiso and 
Tapuala; and Kramer’s explanation of these is that th tfaleaana 
first greeted was the fakupolu '* which in the form of the four 
following orators derives from Aana” 2 , The net result is that 
there was in Fanga, in Savai'i, a group of people, some, at ail 
events, of whom may have been descendants of the brother of 
the tuiaana Fonoti (their father also having been a tuiaana) 
through that brother’s marriage with the Fanga woman; that 
the greetings of Fanga commenced with a welcome to four 
orators, first as a group, and then individually by name; that 
Kramer says that these orators derived from'Aana; and that 
the first name mentioned was Pint, who — adding the prefix sa, 
as above explained — might be the same as Sapini. It must be 
borne in mind that Pini and Sapint, were family and not indi¬ 
vidual names. The orator Sapini (as I will call him for the 
purpose of argument), welcomed at Fanga, would probably 
pot be the same person as the head of the Sapini family, who 
in Aana was one of the House of the Nine. But if we may 
identify them as being connected with the same family, then 
we perhaps may conclude that the Sapini family of Aana was 
descended fr-om a previous tuiaana . 

As regards the Folasaitu family, I find that the tuiaana 
Tamalelangi [the father of the first ta/aifa — the celebrated 
woman SalamasinaJ had for his first wife the daughter of 
Folasaitu of FaleaU [in Tuamasanga] and that they had a son 
Tuala, who was the founder of the great Satuala family of 
Aana 3 . The only genealogy following this marriage which 

1 K rimer, SJ, vol. 1, p. 99, * Ibid. p. 53. 1 Ibid , p, 169; tf. p. 176. 
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Kramer gives us is that of the Satuala family, descended from 
Tuala 1 ; but there may well have been other children, besides 
Tuala, of the marriage, founders of other families, and one of 
them may have been the founder of a Folasaltu family in Aana; 
and if so, that family would have been descended from a 
tuiaana. Referring to my discussion, in connection with the 
Sava'a family of the use of the prefix «r, I draw attention to 
the fact that the family founded by Tuala was called Satuala. 

I admit that my efforts to trace possible past relationships 
between some of these elective families of Aana and past 
tuiaana have been of a somewhat complicated and speculative 
character; but the materials at our disposal are not sufficient 
for producing anything more exact. Taking them as a whole, 
I think that, speaking generally, they point to the probability 
of such a relationship. I have hot been able to trace the matter 
out in the cases of the other elective families of Aaoa. 

The “ House of the Six," who granted the tuiatua title, were, 
as we have seen, Inu, Manuo, Tuoa, Fa'asau, Moefa'ano and 
Mata'afa. The only family of these whose origin f have been 
able to trace was the Mata'afa. 1 have referred in the chapter 
on “ Social and Local Grouping” to the great Salevalasi family, 
related to the tuiatua ; and Kramer's Salevalasi-Mata'afa genea¬ 
logy shows that one of the Salcvalasi head chiefs had, as one 
of his wives, the daughter of Mata'afa of Faleata [in Tua- 
masanga] and that in this way the Mata'afa title passed to the 
Salevalasi family 2 . 

I cannot investigate the origin of the " House of the Three” 
who granted the tutmanu'a title, as 1 cannot ascertain the 
names of the families. 1 have tried to trace back the relation¬ 
ship to past Malietoa of the families who granted the Malietoa 
title, and to collect corresponding information as to some other 
great Samoan titles, but the insufficient, and sometimes con- 
fiised and inconsistent character of the evidence made it im¬ 
possible for me to do so. 

Though the usoalii and jaletui both considered and arrived 
at decisions as to the most suitable successor to a dead king, 
the election did not, as we have seen, rest with them, as they 
could only make recommendations to the electoral colleges, 
composed of heads of groups of families who had the duty and 
the right to decide. I have been able to trace back to their 
sources, or possible sources, apparent or possible relationships 
* Ibid . p. 176. * Ibid. p< 
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to the royal families of some of these electoral families; and 
even as regards those whose relationships I have not been able 
to show, my efforts to do so have convinced me that in some 
cases, at all events, their positions as electors had originated 
in the past, and had remained in the same families; though, 
as in one or two cases additional electoral families appear to 
have been added to a then-existing group, vre must believe 
that similar changes may have occurred in the distant past, and 
that the electoral families disposing of any one title nave not 
always been quite the same. My statement as to this ancestral 
origin of the electoral families, whose relationship to the royal 
families cannot be shown, is based upon the general effect 
produced by a considerable quantity of detailed and discon¬ 
nected evidence, and an attempt to prove its accuracy would 
add immensely to the length of this chapter, and might not be 
successful; but I may quote, with reference to the matter, a 
statement by Kramer that the right of disposing of the titles 
[he is evidently speaking of titles generally, and not only of 
those of the kings] belonged to certain great orators at the 
seats of government, where the respective title chiefs usually 
lived. This right w r as connected with special orator names 
[Sprechernameti] , which passed as family names from father to 
son, sister’s son, grandson, etc., according to his [presumably 
the father’s] decision, or eventually through that of the family 
council 1 . 

It must be borne in mind that these electoral families were, 
as we have seen in previous chapters, the same as the families 
of orators, using the term in the broad sense, so as to include 
both tulafale ali'i and tulafak, who took a leading part in the 
fono of the group of w hich the chief whose title they controlled 
was the official head. Thus the “House of the Nine” in Aana, 
the " House of the Six” in Atua, the “House of the Three” in 
Mami’a, and the “House of the Nine” in Tuamasanga, had 
the double office of taking the lead in the fono of those four 
divisions, and of electing their kings. 

Another matter to which 1 have referred, and must again 
draw attention, is that the decision by an electoral college to 
grant a title had, Kramer tells us, to be unanimous, in order 
to be effective. Kramer gives an illustration of the working of 
this requirement. A Malictoa, who possessed the two Tua- 
masangan titles requisite for a tafa'ifa, or king of all Samoa, 

1 Kramer; SJ . voL I, pp, iq tq. 
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had been made king by European influence, although he did 
not possess the necessary titles of tuiaana and tuiatua, and so 
was not qualified. It is true that the tuiaana title had been 
granted him by one of the Aana electors who had gone over to 
him, and the tuiatua title by an Atua elector who had done so; 
but the titles had not been granted by the electoral groups, 
and so were not validly held. The other members of the turnua 
[the seats of government, where the controlling groups of 
orators lived] of these two divisions warned to grant" the titles 
to some one else; but they could not do so without the con¬ 
currence of these two deserters 1 . 

I have, up to this point, been considering the elective systems 
of the royal families, but I think that the systems of,' at all 
events, the leading families of chiefs, would be similar. The 
method of election which I have tried to explain was somewhat 
peculiar, in that the elective bodies w'ore not either the usoaIi i i t 
more or less closely related to the kings, or the great district 
chiefs who formed the faletui. They were representatives of 
certain specific orator families in most of whom the right of 
election had been vested for long past, though they listened 
to the advice of both the usoali'i and the faletui. With this 
double advice they would be in possession of the views of 
the royal family, looking at the matter from the internal 
family point of view, on the one hand, and of the actual rulers 
of the greater or more important parts of the king’s dominions, 
looking at it from what may often have been a totally different 
point of view, on the other; and the relative importance of the 
two opinions offered to them may have depended sometimes 
upon the relative power of the royal family and of the nobility 
for the time being. 

Assuming that this same system of election, or something 
approaching it, prevailed in the cases of some chiefs of 
the more important groups, we should expect, as regards the 
heads, some of them, perhaps chiefs, of smaller groups, that 
the systems of election would become simpler, and the relation¬ 
ships of the persons elected to their electors would become 
closer. I therefore propose now to refer to some statements of 
a general character, and afterwards to try to arrive at a con¬ 
clusion as to their interpretation. 

Wilkes gives an account of an election which appears to have 
been merely a family affair, using the term family in a restricted 

1 Krimer, Globus, vol. lww, pp, iS6 xg. 
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sense, A chief named Pomale had died, leaving an only son, 
also named Pomale, and an adopted son, named Mown a. Tit ere 
was a family nice ling to elect the successor, Mowna having 
engaged beforehand in intrigue against PomaJe. Both Pomale 
and Mowna were present at the meeting, and Mowna, adopting 
a dejected and silent mien, left the decision to the meeting. 
Pomale then, being asked his opinion on the matter, said, “with 
his usual modesty',” that he was in favour of Mowna; so he 
lost his succession, for Mowna was elected 1 . 

Stair says that the title of one of the higher chiefs always 
reverted to the district conferring it, and the authorities were 
very' tenacious of their rights of bestowal, and were not 
bound by the will of the recently-deceased chief 3 . Speaking 
of the forio , after referring to the discussion of mere local 
affairs by the leading men of the village or district, he says that 
more weighty matters, such as declaring w r ar or making peace, 
the appointment and installation of chiefs, or indeed any 
matters of general importance to the whole district, were 
deliberated upon in a general fono of the w'hole district, com¬ 
posed of representatives of the different settlements and villages 
of the district 3 . Stair gives an example of a chief who nomi 
nated his successors to the head chieftainship of two districts 
over which he ruled; but, as the nominations did not give 
satisfaction to the constituencies represented, they refused to 
sanction them, and left the matter in abeyance. In one of the 
districts the parties were divided; but, as the chief nominated 
for that district was backed by a powerful following, his title 
was often acknowledged in courtesy, although it was not 
formally bestowed upon him; sometimes the nomination of a 
chief was completed without difficulty; but, as there were often 
many competitors for the honour, especially for the higher 
chieftainships, the elections were fruitful sources of contention 
and difficulty, and at times of bloodshed 4 . 

Turner relates an old tale about the district of Aana, which 
suggests that curious methods may have been adopted at times 
in the selection of a king. A king of Aana being wanted, and 
kings being “rather scarce,” two men went off, disguised as 
w T omen, to a village thirty miles away, and kidnapped a newly- 
born chief, whom they brought back in triumph, and the child 
eventually became king of A'ana 6 . 

1 Wilkes, vol. II, p. 74. ! Stair, p. 75. * Ibid. p. 84. 

• Ibid. pp. 75 *3- * Turner, p. 247. 
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Kramer says that the head of a Samoan family having died, 
it became necessary for the members of the family to elect a 
fresh one and bestow upon him the family name, following 
the wishes of his predecessor or otherwise; only the head for 
the time being could bear this name, the other members having 
only personal names of their own*, The name was always 
granted by the family 2 and its holder ruled over the family' 3 . 
So far as the mere family name was concerned this was evi¬ 
dently all that was necessary; but Kramer says that in the case 
of chiefs with titles something more was needed for conferring 
upon the newly-elected head of the family the title which 
belonged to it, and this could not be effected by the family 
melt. It would appear that this granting by a higher power 
ot the title was always preceded by the granting by the family 
of the name 1 ; but as to this 1 am not quite certain* The people 
m whom the power to grant the titles was vested were certain 
great families of orator chiefs, connected with the areas to 
which the titles applied; and the right was exercised by the 
orator chiefs, who for the time being represented those families, 
and who were the great orators at the seats of government of 
those areas L# . In each case a unanimous decision was requisite® 1 . 
In deciding between relative claims of several sons of a departed 
chief, the orator chiefs would take into consideration, not only 
the personal qualities of die respective candidates, but the 
ranks, and still more the riches (represented in mats) of their 
mothers j indeed any nomination which had been made by 
the departed chief would probably have been influenced by the 
same consideration, he knowing its weight with the electing 
orator chiefs „ T he candidates selected had to give these orator 
chiefs valuable mats in payment for their titles®; and it would 
seem from Kramer s statements that the importance in the 
minds of the electors of the wealth in mats was not entirely 
based upon patriotic apd altruistic feelings as to the good of 
the family or the community; though, as the candidates with 
the highest social positions were generally the richest, and 
therefore considered the most desirable successors, the fittest 
candidate from the point of view of social rank would generally 
be he who could be most liberal to his electors. Kramer* how¬ 
ever, refers, in connection ivtth this question, to the low and 

1 £ 3 ™* Sr i vt>L l * PP' 479 .476, 5 Ibid, p. 4S0. 

; jM- pp< 479. * ibid. P . 11. 
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sordid greed of the highest orator chiefs 1 . This attitude is 
illustrated by the story of the children of Muangututi, a 
taja‘i/a or king of all Samoa. By his “will” he, in effect, 
directed that the succession on his death should pass, not to 
his own son Fepuleai, by his second wife, but to a youth, 
named Tupua, who had been adopted by his first wife. The 
king having died, the question of succession had to be decided 
by the great orator chiefs of Leulumoenga, who controlled the 
tuiaana title, and of Lufilufi, who, as controlling the tuiatua 
title, co-operated with their colleagues of Aana* in discussing 
the question of the holding of the official position of tafdifay 
At the outset of the discussion the two bodies of orator chiefs 
said of Tupua, " Is this the boy that shall be in our presence? 
Let us first see where his families are.' 1 The answer to this 
enquiry- was the successive piling before them by one after 
another of the families related to Tupua of heaps of valuable 
mats; and when this was finished, the orator chiefs came to 
the conclusion “ We have enough mats,"and Tupua was chosen 1 . 

Kramer also refers to the acceptance by orator chiefs of 
mats from “the ordinary chiefs of Aleipeta” 5 , which was merely 
a district, though a powerful one. Kramer says the Salevalasi 
family had the first claim to the tuiatua title 6 . It was necessary 
that the man to be elected should belong to one of the two 
great families of Atua—the Salevalasi or the Safenumiivao—for 
thus only could he raise the mats necessary to pay for the title 7 . 

According to Churchward, the local name [he speaks of 
“family** and “local” names] was given by the people of the 
place to the man whom they considered fittest to hold it, 
perhaps the most successful warrior, or the wisest councillor; 
although the name might be given to any one, it was rarely 
bestowed out of certain families connected with the place, and 
traditionally supposed to supply a man fit for the position®. 
Von Billow says that, though every head of a family could 
in his lifetime appoint his successor, he could bequeath the 

1 KriLmer, S.L voL X* p. a&o* 

1 Epdh of ihc two groups of orator chiefs would be independent of the other 
as to the title it controlled. The need for co-operation would be a practical one, 
arising from the holding by the person jointly selected of the office of Ufa 1 if a. 

% Of course those in control of the other two tide* requisite for royalty would 
have to give their assfnt. But Leulumoenga arid Lufilufi took the lead in the 
matter. . , 

1 Kramer, SJ. voL i> pp^ 207 tq- bee also pedigree on pp. 171 sq m 
H Ibid. p. ato. 1 iW- p, 27% ’ Ibid, p, 270, 

■ Churchward k p* 33b. 
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matter to the family to regulate after his death 1 . The chiefs’ 
names and the names of the head chiefs of villages, were 
hereditary in the family. But the ao (great titles) were not 
hereditary, though the holder must belong to certain families; 
these titles were granted by places and districts 8 . The council 
of a place did not interfere respecting disputes within the same 
family, except to prevent excesses. Such disputes referred to 
the name of the family, which was perhaps claimed by several 
members of the family at the same time*. 

Schultz says that the question as to which of the expectant 
heirs would be the one upon whom the choice should fall 
depended partly on the possessor at the time, and partly upon 
the other members of the family. An appointment by him 
required the consent of the other parties and, if he made no 
will, the appointment of his successor took place by unanimous 
family decree. When the malm [the head of the family] was 
dead, and the succession was arranged, the heir might not at 
once assume the name until a meeting of the whole village had 
been convened. The first meeting in which he took part had 
the significance of a universal acceptance of his new position. 
He received the kava for the first time under his new name, 
and the celebration ended with a meal at the expense of his 
family*. The Samoan titles were lent by certain companies of 
speakers {Jtde-vpahi) to the members of high chiefs' families, 
and paid for by the borrowers with a number of line mats. 
At the decree [? decease] of the possessor, the title did not die 
out, but required again the process of lending and payment 5 . 

According to Stuebel, the granting of the chiefs name lay 
sometimes with the greater chiefs, sometimes with individual 
villages, sometimes with whole districts 6 . After describing the 
inauguration of a iuiahut, he says that, in addition to the high 
dignities, individual places in the different districts granted 
high names called ao, and when these names were conveyed 
to a chief, it meant that he was proclaimed ao-bearer". Speak¬ 
ing of a chief {not the Malietoa) of Tuamasanga, he says that 
he had the pule [authority] with his name. In case of his death, 
he could appoint his successor, and neither the tula/ale nor 
any individual village exercised any pule in this direction. 

3 Von Bdlow, Gtafms, voL mm, p, iSti* 

* Von 1 M 3 ow f LAE, vd, xni ¥ p. 63* 

1 Von B&low T Globus t voL lxi_\. p. 193, 

1 Schultz* vqL xx, pp, 53 jg. 6 Ibid. pp. 47 Mq. 

* Sluebcl, p. gi* 1 Ibid. p. 
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Their pule extended to the chiefs only in one point; when a 
chief led a bad life, and acted cruelly and wrongly towards the 
village, and it was known that he clid evil, the whole village 
assembled, drove out the chief, and conveyed the name to 
another member of the family 1 . 

Unfortunately we do not know exactly with what meanings 
individual writers use the terms “ family/’ “ village/*" district,” 
etc,, so we can only compare their statements in a general way; 
but 1 think that a consideration of the evidence enables us to 
acquire a little insight into some of the main principles of 
Samoan elective systems. 

The election to the headship of a domestic family, after the 
death of the father, of, say, one or other of the sons, or the 
election of the head of a relatively small consanguine family, 
would, i should imagine, be effected by the other members, 
or perhaps by some of them (say, in the case of a consanguine 
family, by heads of its branches), in a somewhat informal way. 
This would account for the absence of specific evidence as to 
the people who did this; and an election of this sort may be 
referred to, or be included, in the statements by Wilkes, Kramer 
(as to election by members of a family), von Billow (as to the 
family regulating the succession), and Schultz (as to appoint¬ 
ment by family decree). 

1 he matter would, so far as many families were concerned, 
end with this election; but where a number of families together 
constituted a larger social group, and the holder of the name 
of one of those families was the person who should hold the 
name or title of the group, it can readily be understood that 
the other families of the group might require, so far as the 
name or title of the group was concerned, to have (through 
their representatives) a voice in the matter. They might have 
to elect him to the headship of the group, and this was appar¬ 
ently what was done, T associate with this part of the system 
of election Stair’s reference to the reversion of the titles of the 
higher chiefs to the districts, the right of its bestowal being 
held by the district authorities. I think this is the matter to 
which Kramer refers when he says that, when the family 
bestowed upon one of its members the headship of the family, 
the title had, in the case pf a titular chief, to be conferred by 
another power; and as to this I draw attention to the apparent 
need for the granting by the family of the name to precede the 

1 Stuebd, pi HO- CL p, Ii2. 
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granting of the title. I also associate with the matter von 
8 u tow's reference to the granting of ao titles by places and 
districts, and Schultz's statement that the heir to the family 
name had to await a meeting of the whole village [apparently 
my village district], this referring presumably to a case where 
the owner of the family name was an eligible or proper holder 
of the name of the group occupying the village. 

Which of the families forming sections of the group would 
be qualified to have the name or title of the group bestowed 
upon its head? In considering this matter we must bear in 
mind the distinction between “descent” and “succession.” 
The question which family, with its head, stood highest 
in rank of blood would be a matter of what T am calling 
“descent,” not involving any question of election; but a study 
of Kramer's genealogies shows that this was the family to 
whose head was usually granted the “ succession ” to the official 
title of the group, the title generally passing to a son or 
descendant of the last head chief. But, just as some one or 
other member of a family might be elected to the headship of 
the family, so some one or other family of the group might, 
we should expect, be elected to the titular headship of the 
group. In illustration of this, I may point out that in Tahiti 
the Vaiari family, the highest in blood rank of descent among 
the Teva people, whose head chief had formerly been the 
official head of ail the Teva, and who still retained their priority 
in rank of descent, had lost their official headship of all the 
Teva, this having passed to the head chief of Pa para. 1 call 
attention, as to this matter, to Churchward’s statement that 
the “local name,” though given to the person considered to be 
the fittest, was rarely bestowed out of certain families; which 
I interpret to mean that there were certain families, the head 
of one or other of which generally received the title of the 
entire group, but that the selection would depend upon the 
relative personal fitness of the respective heads of those families. 
Von Billow’s statement that the ao, or great titles must be 
given to certain families, relates to the same matter. So also 
we find Kramer's statement that the Salevalasi family had the 
first claim to the tuiatrn title, and that in any case it should 
belong either to them or the Safcnunuivao family. 1 may point 
out, as regards the possible transfer from one family to another 
of the title of the group, that the titled families of Samoa were 
so much mixed up by intermarriages that an apparent transfer 
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from family A to family B would often not be a transfer strictly 
speaking, the successor elected being in fact a member of both 
families, I may also mention Schultz's statement, referred to 
in my “Observations" on “Political Areas and Systems,” as 
to alternate succession in Samoa. If he is correct it is just 
possible that Kramer’s statement here is connected with the 
same practice. 

I imagine that this system of double election would or might 
apply, in some form or other, to all cases where the elected 
heatf of a relatively small group would be the proper head 
of a larger group, of which the smaller one was a section. It 
might apply, I suppose, to the election of the head of one or 
other of several domestic families to the headship of the larger 
consanguine family. It did apply, in the form of a discussion 
by two bodies of people, and perhaps of a grant of the family 
name (as distinguished from the title of the group) by the more 
closely-related body of usoalfi, followed by the granting by the 
electoral colleges of the royal titles of the kings of the great 
divisions. And a connecting link between the practice in the 
cases of the election of chiefs and kings respectively is found in 
Kramer’s reference to the acceptance of mats by orator chiefs 
from the “ ordinary'” chiefs of Altepata, which was an important 
district of Arua, 

The next question that arises is, who were the actual electors 
or elective bodies ? I have assumed that in the case of a domestic 
or small consanguine family they would be the other members 
of the family, or some of them. We have seen that in the case 
of the royal titles they were electoral colleges, composed of the 
heads of a number of families, which had ancestral rights of 
election, as to some of whom it appears that their origin could 
be traced to the royal families, but who would not themselves 
usually be closely related to the families whose titles they con¬ 
trolled. This system of ancestral electorates could hardly be 
applicable to the case of a small family as it was to that of the 
royal families, with their long pedigrees; but the question 
arises, at what stage of complicated social development and 
length of pedigree did the system begin? To this, I can only 
reply that there are not materials enabling us to answer the 
question, but that I should imagine that there was no hard 
and fast line in the matter. 

There are a few other points arising from the evidence to 
which I must call attention. Stucbel’s statement that the 
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grantingof the chiefs name lay sometimes with thegreater chiefs, 
som et im es with wh ole d istricts ,$omet imes with ind i vi dual villages 
([ have altered the sequence in which he places the alternatives), 
is not, taken by itself, very instructive; I think he is only refer¬ 
ring to the graduated relative ranks or importance of the heads 
of major and minor groups of people, and the consequent 
graduated ranks of the electors (from htlafale alfi downwards) 
to the names of those groups, I must point out, as regards 
Turner’s reference to kidnapping a child to be the successor 
to the title of tuiaana, that there is no evidence to show that 
this child, though thirty miles away, was not of a family which 
was qualified to succeed, and I think that the family must have 
been so qualified, Kramer, in his statements as to the persons 
who could grant the tides of chiefs, always speaks of these 
persons as “orator chiefs.” This seems to have been so, in 
the main at all events, as regards the titles of kings, and would 
be so, perhaps as regards leading chiefs; but it would hardly 
lie so as regards minor chiefs, whose electors would presumably 
be tulafale, and not tulafak I draw special attention to 

Stair’s inclusion of "appointment and installation of chiefs” 
among the matters dealt with by a fom of the whole district. 
No other writer has suggested that the appointment (in the 
sense of election) of a lung or great chief was effected at a 
general fom, and I am not disposed, in view of the other 
evidence as to election, to accept this as correct. I think what 
he means is that the name of the person selected by the electoral 
college would be called out at the fom, and would be accepted; 
or, if not so, this would probably mean revolution, and perhaps 
civil war. I think this fono is the first meeting in which he 
took part, and received the kava under his new name as stated by 
Schultz, and I refer, as to tins, to what seems to have been the 
practice in Tonga. It is, of course, possible that in the case of 
a minor chief the family discussion as to succession would lie 
what might well be called a small fono . One other matter to 
which I draw attention is the references to the giving of mats to 
the electors, and especially to Kramer’s reference to the greed of 
the highest orator chiefs as regarded this matter. The subject of 
Samoan mats is outside the scope of this book; but I may sav 
that certain mats seem to have been used almost as a medium 
of exchange, and that they appear to have passed backwards and 
forwards, to some extent, as between chiefs and their subjects, 
the former making payments in mats to the latter on certain 
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special occasions, whilst the latter would provide mats for the 
former on others. 
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We have seen that in Tonga the direction as to succession 
contained in the will of a departing ruler was confirmed or 
otherwise afterwards (West); the electors were influenced by 
his dying wishes, and by the relative power and authority of 
the candidates (Thomson). It seems then that there was some 
system of election to succession to the kingship, and the ques¬ 
tion is what was this system? It may be that the method of 
electing a Udtonga or sacred king, whose office apparently was 
always kept in the same family, and generally passed from 
father to son, was not the same as that of electing the hau or 
secular king, who might, as I regard the matter, be a member 
of either of the two great families, the Haatakalaua or the 
Kanokubolu, I have, in my “Observations” on “Political 
Areas and Systems,” discussed the question of a possible 
system of alternate succession as between these two families. 

I find no statement as to any system of election adopted 
specially in the case of a tut tonga. In quoting evidence as to 
the election of a secular king 1 shall sometimes refer to him 
as the hau, even in cases w here writers do so by the name of 
one or other of the two families mentioned above. West says 
the selection of a king was restricted wholly within the limits 
of the hau blood; the election was carried out by the hau matua, 
or council of higher chiefs, and then by the great body of 
chiefs 1 . He also describes a kava party at which the hau was 
inaugurated. It was attended by chiefs from all the Tongan 
islands, who sat in the circle, whilst the commoners were out¬ 
side the ring. Two chiefs sat, one on each side of the "king 
elect,” these being two of the matua or "fathers.” The object 
of the ceremony was the public calling out of the title of the king, 
this being done when the kava was poured into his cup* The 
Duff missionaries were not surewrhether the office was hereditary 
or elective 3 . D'Urville says the hau was elected 4 . Home refers 
to the election of a hau % the chiefs, and then speaks of the 
inauguration ceremony®. Veeson refers to a hau as having been 
elected "by the voice of the chiefs” and describes a kava party 
at which the name of a chief was called out as being the person 


i West, p. afii. ■ Ibid, p, 59. 
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who was to be king, and he was unanimously elected, as none 
dared oppose him 1 . I cannot say who were present at this 
gathering. According to Mariner, the hau [he means Finau — 
not the runt or king of Tonga tabu] derived his right to the 
throne partly from hereditary succession, and partly from 
military' power 2 . He says elsewhere that the right to succession 
to property, including landed property, was regulated by the 
order of relationship, as also was the right to succession to the 
throne 3 . He also tells us that the king was frequently chosen 
from a family not of the highest rank, on account of his superior 
wisdom or military power; and that this was the case with 14 the 
present royal family" 4 , by which he meant the Finau “kings” 
of the Haapai and Vavau islands only, with whom he was asso¬ 
ciated. The former of these kings died, whilst Mariner was in 
Tonga, and his son of the same name succeeded him. Mariner 
says nothing of any election of this second Finau by a group 
of electors; but he tells us of a kava party held two days after 
the burial of the deceased Finau, and which he describes as a 
general assembly of the chiefs and mat abide. The new king 
presided and when the cup of the presiding chief was filled 
the matabuk who conducted the ceremony cried “Give it to 
Finau"®, the idea evidently having been that the fact ot his 
presiding and receiving the cup, and the use of the name Finau 
in speaking of him, amounted to recognition of his succession. 
Finau then addressed the persons present, and, in support 
evidently of his title, he said ** Recollect, whilst f speak to you, 
that my voice is the echo of Toe Umu, and Uluvalu, and Afu, 
and Fotu, and Mo, and all the high chiefs and mat abide of 
Vavau"®, this island being the central scat of Finau*s area of 
government, which did not extend to Tongatabu. Hale says 
that the tide of the hau was not directly hereditary', and could 
only be obtained by suffrage of the chiefs. The district chiefs 
were nominally appointed by the hau\ but this appointment 
had to be made in accordance with certain received usages, and 
had to be confirmed Ijy the whole body of chiefs 7 , Williams 
says that in Tongatabu the chiefs were elected 8 . According to 
Sarah Farmer, royalty was not hereditary. There was among 
the chiefs a royal family, from which the king had to be 
chosen 9 . Young says that formerly any member of the royal 

1 Vce*on, p. 80. 1 Mariner, vol. II, pp. 87 tq. * {bid. pp. 94 <?■ 
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family was eligible for kingship 1 . Briefly says the government 
of the islands was not hereditary, but elective in the royal 
family-. Monfat refers to the confidence of a kau that he would 
be able to impose himself [as a successor] at the “ chiefs’ fono ” 3 . 
The following particulars are extracted from an account of an 
accession given by Baessler, On 18th February, 1S92, the king 
George died. On the 20th Februarv the expectant heir arrived; 
there was a chiefs’ assembly in the evening, and the ” prime 
minister” proclaimed the heir to be king. On 17th March the 
anointing and crowning took place in the Court Church. On 
21st March the king was handed the first kava cup in the circle 
of chiefs, this being recognized as the important ceremony. 
A feature of it was the ordering that the cup should be taken 
to the person selected, his name being called as “king of 
Tonga’ 4 . Thomson says the office of hau was not strictly 
hereditary like that of the tuitonga - but only a member of the 
royal family could succeed. It was always open to the principal 
chiefs, who formed the electoral college, to reject anv aspirant 
to the office who was physically, mentally, or morally unfit to 
reign. They were influenced by the dying wishes of the late 
king and the relative power and popularity of the candidates. 
The election took place immediately after the funeral cere¬ 
monies, when the entire nation was assembled 5 . He gives an 
account of a kava ring in which the name of the " king elect ” 
was called out as king when his cup was to be handed to him. 
The ceremony was attended bv chiefs from all parts of the 
kingdom, and the two chiefs who sat one on each side of the 
“ king elect” are spoken of by Thomson as the “ two hereditary 
kingmakers” 5 . Recent information on several matters which 
Mr A. Radcliffe Brown has been good enough to give me tells 
us something about this question of election. He refers to the 
fact that there were in Tonga a number of ha'a of chiefs, This 
term is defined in Baker’s Tongan dictionary as meaning a 
“ tribe ” or “class ’ 1 and in Pratt’s Samoan dictionary as meaning 
“a family connection.” I think Brown probably uses the term 
for a group or family of related chiefs. He gives the names of 
some of these families, one of them being the ha'a Ngata. As 
regards the question of succession to the title of im'kattokubolu, 
he says it was settled in exactly the same way as was the suc¬ 
cession to other chieftainships. He points out that the tuikano- 
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kuboiu, who was the highest chief of the ha a Ngata group, was 
only one chief out of a number, of whom some might be 
superior to him in rank [meaning, I think, rank of blood], even 
though he wielded the power of government, '[’he person 
selected by the deceased tuikanoktAolu generally succeeded, 
but he had" to be a member of the Kano kuboiu family; in case 
a dispute arose, it was settled, not by the people of the whole 
of the country, but only by those who formed the ha a Ngata 
group. There would not in any case be an election, and any 
dispute would be settled by force of arms. After the burial of 
the deceased tuikanokubolu a day was fixed for the installation 
of his successor, which always took place on a malae near the 
village of Kanokubolu, Early in the morning of the day of the 
ceremony the people of the ha f a Ngata group, or rather of 
that division of the group that inhabited part of Hihifo, brought 
the necessary large supply of provisions. A large kava ring 
was formed, round which sat certain chiefs with their matabule 
and other followers, but only a few of the chiefs of Tonga took 
part in the ceremony; many very important chiefs had no place 
whatever in it, the reason of this being that the title of tuikano- 
kuboiu was really only a chieftainship, like any other. He refers 
to the people present as the people of the ha'a Ngata. He 
describes the ceremony, including the calling of the cup of the 
new king, giving the name by which he would afterwards be 
known. Mr Radcliffe Brown also says that no chief had any 
power to appoint anything in the nature of a sub-chief; from 
which we may assume that the election of a sub-chief was in 
the hands of his own people. 

It seems clear that the successor to a deceased tuikanokubolu 
had to belong to the Kanokubolu family; but as to this I draw 
attention to what I have already said as to the possible inter¬ 
mixture of, and confusion between that and the Haatakalaua 
family. They had, as we have seen, a traditional common origin, 
one being a branch of the other; but any custom of alternate 
succession between these two families would apply to the 
holding of the office of hau or secular king, and not to succession 
within cither one of the families. 

I may point out that some writers distinguish between an 
hereditary and an elective office, and I imagine that in this they 
distinguish between an office for which there was a presumed 
successor (say an eldest son), according to some recognized 
custom, and an office the succession to which was usually open 
to two or more competitors. Succession might, as I understand 
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the matter, be hereditary in the sense that it had to pass to a 
member of the same family, but elective in that one of two or 
more members had to be elected. The term “ elected ” might 
involve the assumption of some proceeding of a formal character, 
and in order to avoid for the moment any question as to this 
point, I will alter it to “selected.” I can then draw attention, 
not only to actual references to election, but also to West’s 
reference to selection of a king from a member of the hau blood; 
to Mariner’s reference to the choosing of a king; to Hale’s 
reference to the need for a suffrage of the chiefs: to Sarah 
Farmer’r --- ** ■ • ■ * 



chiefs' fono\ to Thomson’s statement tnat only a member of 
the royal family could succeed, and his reference to the electoral 
college of principal chiefs; and to Brown’s statement that the 
successor had to be a member of the royal family, and his 
reference to selection and possible dispute. It was clearly to a 
large extent a matter of selection, and the only question is by 
what process was the selection accomplished ? 

I propose to discuss this matter on the basis of West’s state¬ 
ment that the election of a king was carried out by the kau 
matua or council of higher chiefs, and then by the great body 
of chiefs, and his reference to a kava meeting at which the 
succession was proclaimed; first pointing out that kau meant 
a troop or body of persons and matua meant old people, the 
term being apparently applied to what I may call “elders,” not 
necessarily in actual age, but by virtue also of official position. 
I refer, for the purpose of comparison with West’s evidence, 
to Hale's statement that an appointment of a district chief, 
though nominally made by the hau, had to be made in accord¬ 
ance with certain received usages, and had to be confirmed by 
the whole body of chiefs. I think he is here referring, not to 
a testamentary disposition by the hau , but to a nominal appoint¬ 
ment in his lifetime; but whichever it is, he points perhaps to 
a double process, of which one part followed the other. I refer 
also to Monfat’s mention of a chiefs’ jono, pointing out, how¬ 
ever, that he might in this be speaking of the kava party, and 
not to any previous consultation of the chiefs. I also' draw 
attention to Home’s reference to the election of the kau by the 
chiefs, and subsequent inauguration ceremony; and to Baessler’s 
account of the assembly of chiefs, the subsequent proclamation, 
and the still later kava party, and to Thomson’s reference to 
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the electoral college of principal chiefs, and to the H king elect'* 
whose name was called at the kava party, Finau's speech, 
quoted by Mariner, in which he pointed out that his voice was 
the echo of certain persons whose names he gave, and of all 
the high chiefs and matabuie of Vavau, is suggestive of a 
previous discussion of the matter by these people. We know 
that there were other possible claimants to the succession 1 , 

On the other hand, we have Brown's statement that there 
would not, in any case, be an election (I am using his own term 
here) of a tuikmokubolu, followed by his description of the 
kava party. If Brown only means by this that there was no 
formal and ceremonial election, and ho question of rival can* 
didates referred for discussion at the kava party, his statement 
would not necessarily conflict with the other evidence, and I 
think, in view of that other evidence and of his reference to 
the settlement of 2 dispute by the people of the Ngata group, 
that this probably is his meaning. 

I think it is clear that there must have been some system of 
consultation at which the selection of the candidate whose 
name was to be proclaimed at the kava party was agreed upon 
and the question arises, who were the people who took part 
in it, and who were those to whom the name of the person 
selected was afterwards proclaimed, and who apparently might 
refuse their assent? West, speaking of succession to the king- 
ship, clearly points to two processes, of which the first was a 
selection by the council of higher chiefs, and the other by the 
great body of chiefs; but this latter might simply refer to the 
acceptance of the elected successor at the kava party. Veeson 
says it was the chiefs who elected the king, and tells of the kava 
party at which his name was called out and he was unanimously 
elected. Veeson does not say whether these were separate 
events, but I think we may infer it. Mariner's account suggests 
the possibility of a selection prior to the kava party, but bv no 
means demonstrates it. He refers to both chiefs and matabuie ; 
but, if there had been a previous selection , we must not assume 
that the matabuie took part in it, as they may have been merely 
spokesmen of certain chiefs. According to Hale, the appoint¬ 
ment of a chief had to be confirmed by the whole body of the 
chiefs, but he does not tell us how it was done. Mon/at refers 
to a claimant to the throne imposing himself at the chiefs’ fono t 
by which he may mean a consultative meeting of chiefs, or 
may only be referring to the procedure at the kava party. 

1 Mariner* voL [ p p. jm. 
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Baessler refers to what appears to have been a consultation of 
chiefs as to the succession, followed by the kava party; accord¬ 
ing to him, after the former and before the latter the result of 
the selection was announced, and \vc should naturally expect 
that this would be so, I disregard his reference to what 
took place at the "Court Church,” which may have been 
a modern innovation. Thomson refers to the selection by an 
"electoral college” of chiefs; and in speaking of the kava party, 
attended by chiefs from all parts of the kingdom, he calls tfie 
chief whose name was called out the “ king elect,” which points 
to a previous selection hy the college. It will be noticed that, 
according to him, the two chiefs who sat one on each side of 
the elected chief at the kava party were the “ hereditary king 
makers,” This suggests that these two chiefs were the leading 
influential members, perhaps the only members, of the electoral 
college, and that the members of this college belonged to 
families, who had an ancestral right of selection, a system 
which would be comparable with the elective system in Samoa, 
1 think the evidence points to the probability that there was 
in Tonga what Thomson calls an electoral college, composed 
of some of the principal chiefs, who decided upon the suc¬ 
cession to the secular kingship. This body may well have been 
similar to the groups of orator cliicfs who controlled the Suc¬ 
cession to the kingships of the large divisions of Samoa, being 
composed of the heads for the time being of certain great 
families who had an ancestral right of controlling the title. 
Probably the decision at which these chiefs arrived would be 
made known; and afterwards there was a kava party at which 
the elected king was publicly proclaimed. This kava party was 
evidently a big and solemn affair, but I do not think there was 
in its proceedings any selection of one or another of alternative 
candidates to the succession. It seems to have been held simply 
for the purpose of proclaiming the king who had been chosen 
by the electoral college, being in fact a sort of challenge by the 
selected successor and his supporters to possible opposition; 
and the settlement by force of arms to which Brown refers 
would probably be the sequel to non-acceptance at or after 
this kava party of the selected successor by a group or groups 
of people who were sufficiently powerful to oppose him 1 . 

1 A fear of oPpOAkion ro the sycccs^ion of Finuu II on the death of his 
father, iind possible fighting, i a disclosed by Mariner (Mariner K vol. t* pp r 302 sg mh 
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This leaves for consideration the question, who would form 
the kavaparty ?—that is, ^vho would be in the ring, as distin^ 
guished from the general body of spectators outside it? West 
sa}s it was attended by chiefs from all the Tongan islands; 
Mariner, speaking of the Finau case, refers to a general assembly 
of the chiefs and matabuk, but this would probably only include 
people of the Haapai and Vavau Islands, as Finau was not the hati ; 
Thomson says the entire nation was assembled, and that the cere- 
mony was attended by chiefs from all parts of the kingdom, mean- 
ing, I take it, that they were in the kava ring. I do not think we 
must assume that high tnatabule could not be members of the 
kava ring, for some of them appear in fact to have been what I may 
call minor chiefs. There would be, outside the ring (see West), 
a general gathering of the commoners—the entire nation 
(Thomson). 

Brown says that the titikanokubolu was the highest chief of 
the ha a .Ngata group; that a dispute as to succession was 
settled, not by the people of the whole country, but only by 
those who formed this group; that only people of this group 
were present at the kava ring, which h'e describes as being a 
large one; and that only a few of the chiefs of Tonga took part 
in the ceremony, many very important chiefs having no place 
m it, because, apparently, they did not belong to the Ngata 
group. The statement that only a few chiefs took part in the 
ceremony at what Brown calls a large ring seems, at first sight, 
rather inconsistent; but probably he means that only a few of 
them spoke at it. The great interest of what he tells us arises 
from his saying, not only that disputes as to succession were 
settled by members of tfie Ngata group only—which in effect 
means that they alone would control the previous election—but 
that only members of that group were present in the ring. We 
have seen, in the consideration of" Political Areas and Systems,” 
that, according to Tongan traditions, the origin of the dual 
kingship was die appointment by the tuUonea Kau-ulu-fonua 
of his younger brother Mounga-motua to the secular rule of 
Tonga, giving him the title of twhaatakalaua ; and that a later 
tUuiaataknlaiiQ, named Moimga-Tonga, handed over the secular 
rule to his son Ngata, giving Mm the title of titikanokubolu ; and 
that it was from this son that all subsequent titikanokubolu were 
sprung. 1 have discussed the apparent confusion in the evidence 
of writers between the tuihmtahtlaua and the Udkamkubolu of 
subsequent history, suggesting that they were two related 
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families, one originally a branch of the other, which furnished 
the hau, or secular kings, and that perhaps there was, or had 
been, a system of alternating succession between what I may 
call the two royal lines. Ngata himself was a member of the 
Haatakalaua family; but the Ngata group, to which Brown 
refers, would be descendants of Ngata, and this name would 
not belong to subsequent tuihaatakalam, though no doubt the 
families must have been much mixed by intermarriages. This 
being; so, Brown’s statements not only point to members of 
the Lanokubolu group as being the only people who took part 
in die election of a Utikmokubolu and at fus subsequent formal 
recognition at the kava party, hut leave us free to speculate 
whether the “ many very important chiefs ” who took no part 
in the kava ceremony may not have been members of a Haata¬ 
kalaua group, who alone would elect a new tuihaa takalaua , but 
would not be concerned in an election of a tuikanofatbolu. If 
this was so, we have a clear cut case of election and confirmation 
by members of the family group only, to the exclusion of 
others, equally important, who were not members. Each group 
would elect its own head chief; and if the electing group was 
that whose head chief would be the hau of Tonga, they alone 
would by their election, control the succession to that office. 
In that case it may well be that possible opposition and con¬ 
sequent fighting might be brought about, not only by dis¬ 
sentient members of the group whose head chief was being 
elected, but by the other group, who, though they took no part 
in the actual election, disapproved of the person proposed as a 
suitable hau, or thought that the position of htm should be 
given to their own head chief—that is, they would not oppose 
what I may call the internal election (I do not see how they 
could do that} -but they would oppose the recognition of the 
person so elected as the hau of Tonga, whose subjects would 
be members of both groups. 

Wc have been discussing the election of the secular kings; 
but 1 draw attention to Hale’s statement that the appointment 
of a district chief, though nominally made by the hau (by which 
he means, I think, that it must have the approval of the hau), 
had to be made in accordance with certain received usages, and 
confirmed by the whole body of chiefs, and to Brown h s statements 
that the succession to the title of iuikanokubolu was settled in 
exactly the same way as was the succession to other chieftain¬ 
ships, and that no chief could appoint a sub-chief. If, as is 
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extremely probable, Brown is right, we may regard the system of 
selecting a hm as applying to other chiefs, great and small (this 
being done in accordance with what Hale calls the received 
usages) and, presumably, matabule and others, though in these 
cases the ranks of the electors would be lower in a gradually 
descending scale, and the element of ceremony and formality 
would be reduced. It must be remembered as"to this that the 
Tinaus were never the hau of the Tongan islands, and were in 
no way concerned in the government of the main island of 
Tongatabu; they were only head chiefs of the Haapai and 
Vavau groups, 
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The outstanding feature of the succession to family names 
anti titles in the Society Islands is a custom under which the 
name or title passed, automatically, as it were, from the father 
to the child immediately on the birth of the latter. Anderson 
says that the son of an arii de hoi [king] succeeded his father 
in title and honours as soon as he was bom 1 . Cook says that, 
on the birth of a son, a chief abdicated rank and titles, but 
continued to be possessor and administrator of the estate 2 ; he 
gives an example of a regent being appointed 3 ; but this would 
probably be because the father was dead. According to Turn- 
bull, the son, immediately on his birth, succeeded to the dignity 
of his father, who from that instant became only administrator 
for his child 4 . Ellis, speaking of the kings, refers to this as a 
singular usage, connected with the established law of primo¬ 
geniture, the father abdicating the throne on the birth of his 
son. He says this was an invariable, and appeared to be an 
ancient practice. Whatever might be the age of the king, his 
influence in the state, or the political aspect of affairs in refer¬ 
ence to other tribes, as soon as a son was bom, the monarch 
became a subject, the infant was at once proclaimed the 
sovereign of the people, the royal name was conferred on him, 
and his father was the first to do him homage by saluting his 
feet and declaring him king. The herald of the nation was then 
dispatched round the island with the flag of the infant king, 
and the young sovereign *s name was proclaimed in every 
district. If respected, and allowed to pass, this was considered 
an acknowledgment by the ra'atira and chiefs of the child’s 
succession to the government; but if broken, it was regarded 
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as an act of rebellion, or an open declaration of war. Numerous 
ceremonies were performed at the marge, a splendid establish¬ 
ment was forthwith formed for the young king, and a large 
train of attendants accompanied him to whatever place he was 
conveyed. Ever)’ affair, however, of importance to the internal 
welfare of the nation, or its foreign relations, continued to be 
transacted by the father, and those whom he had formerly 
associated with him as his counsellors; but every edict was 
issued in the name and on behalf of the young ruler; the father 
only acted as regent for his son, and was regarded as such by 
the nation. The insignia of regal authority, and the homage 
which the father had been accustomed to receive from the 
people, were at once transferred to his successor. The lands, 
and other sources of the king’s support, were appropriated to 
the maintenance of the household establishment of the infant 
ruler; and the father rendered to him those demonstrations of 
inferiority which he himself had theretofore required from the 
people. Ellis says that tliis custom was not confined to the 
family of the sovereign, but prevailed among the ar 'ii and the 
ra'atira. In both these classes the eldest son, immediately on 
his birth, received the honours and titles which his father had 
hitherto borne 1 . Ellis says it was not easy to trace the origin 
or discover the purpose of this custom, but suggests that the 
latter may have been to secure to the son undisputed succession 
to the father. He says that the son was usually firmly fixed in 
the government before the father’s death, and was sometimes 
called to act as regent for his own son before he would, accord¬ 
ing to ordinary usage, have been himself invested with royal 
dignity 2 ; by which Ellis means, 1 think, before the father’s 
death, which, according to ordinary usage, would be the time 
when the son succeeded. The Duff missionaries say, concerning 
the Pomare family, that the family name passed to their first¬ 
born, whether male or female, the instant it was born, the 
custom obliging the father ever after to take some other name 3 . 
They refer to the earning of the flag of the infant Tu (Pomare 
II) with reverence through all the districts, to the great marge, 
and to its reverential reception * t According to Moerenhout, a 
son succeeded at birth to the titles and respect due to the father, 
but not to the authority of the father until the latter was old 
and infirm. He was not necessarily the eldest son, and might 

1 Ellis, vol. lit, pp. 09 tq. * Ibid. p. xoi. 

J Wilson, pp. 178, 340. * Ibid, p, 320. 
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be an adopted son 1 . Ari‘i Taimai says that the son always 
superseded the father, whose authority, after the birth of'a 
child, was merely that of guardian 2 ; and that, in the absence 
of sons, daughters inherited chieftainship and property in the 
lands which went with the chiefs titles 3 . De Boris says that, 
among the the family head was often an infant, and almost 
always a young man, because a child became the legitimate 
chief on birth, the father thenceforth acting only as regent; and 
that an almost analogous custom prevailed among all families 1 . 
Corney says that the heir to a chiefdom took precedence of his 
father from the moment of birth, provided that the mother 
was of rank equal to that of her husband 5 . 

The singularity of this custom has induced me to quote 
writers separately. It is clear that it was a general custom, but 
the question arises, was it absolutely universal? Most of the 
evidence points to a definite rule, under which the moment a 
son, or perhaps a daughter, was born, the succession passed 
to the child; and if this was necessarily so in all cases, it would 
follow that the eldest son, or perhaps the eldest child, was the 
inevitable successor; and Ellis’s reference to the case of a son, 
to whom the title had passed on birth, haring himself a son, 
before, as I understand the statement, the death of his father, 
and having to abdicate in favour of this son, seems to em¬ 
phasize a strict rule of primogeniture. Moerenhout, however, 
says the successor was not necessarily the eldest son, and might 
be an adopted son; and Comey makes the right to succession, 
from the moment of birth, depend upon the rank of his mother. 
I do not think the reference to an adopted son necessarily 
creates any inconsistency, because it might refer to the case of 
a childless chief, w T ho adopted a child, who would thereupon 
become his child, and to whom the right of immediate suc¬ 
cession would perhaps pass. So also Corney’s reference to the 
rank of the mother is not necessarily inconsistent with the 
custom of succession by an eldest child, as it may only involve 
a limitation as to the grade of rank (through the mother) of 
the child who was qualified to succeed. Moeren bout's state¬ 
ment that the successor was not necessarily the eldest son may 
also be based upon the distinction between one son and 
another, arising from the ranks of their respective mothers, 
to which Comey refers. If this is not so—if, that is, we 

1 MocreiihoiU, vol. n T pp. 12 if, 1 Ari*i Taimai, p. 42. M Fbid r p P to m 
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are to understand that, independently of this question of 
maternity, a younger son might succeed, it is difficult to re¬ 
concile the statement with the very complete and elaborate 
recognition of the succession, immediately upon birth, of a 
first-bom of which Ellis tells us. We have seen an example of 
the independent position which a son might take up, even in 
the lifetime of, and in opposition to, his father, in the account 
of the hostility between Pom arc II (the then-reigning king) and 
his father (previously Pomare I). 

Ari‘i Taimai records an incident, occurring probably in 
about 1730, to which 1 will refer. She says that Tcriitahia, 
head chief of Papara, had two sons and two daughters, the 
daughters being older than the sons, and both the daughters 
married. The head-chieftainship of Papara was disputed by the 
two sons, the younger one claiming to supplant his elder 
brother on the ground that the eldest child, whether male or 
female, was the only heir who could set up an indefeasible right 
to the succession, and that, since the eldest child in this ease 
was a woman, and had married, and gone off to Ra'iatea, all 
the younger children had equal rights, and might with equal 
justice claim the position of head chief; and the fiwa, or 
elective council, supported his claim, and he secured the suc¬ 
cession 1 . The question of competitive rights to succession of 
sons and daughters respectively is not part of the subject matterof 
this discussion, which relates solely to the question of the definite 
rights of a first-born child as against other children; but we 
have in this incident, related by a Tahitian princess, an oppor¬ 
tunity of looking at this matter through Tahitian eyes, 1 do 
not think that we must assume that the decision of the hha 
as to the claims of children other than the first-born was 
necessarily in accordance with Tahitian ideas; and in perform¬ 
ing its duties it may well have been influenced, as the elective 
bodv, by motives of expediency and the relative desirability 
of the two men. We have, however, a Tahitian dispute, in 
which it was definitely contended that the right of primo¬ 
geniture belonged to the first-born only (in this case a girl) and 
that, as between other children, there was no question of 
primogeniture; and I think this incident adds to the probability, 
arising from the other evidence, of the presumed right of the 
first-born, arising and accepted immediately on his birth. 

1 think it probable that the dispute occurred after the death of 
1 Aril Taimai. pp. 33, 38* 
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Teriitahia, who, I may say, was horn in about 1660 l , and so 
may well have been dead then, 

1 now come to the question of election , as to which I find very 
little evidence. I have, in discussing the middle and lower classes, 
referred to the people, called individually iataai, and collectively 
hwa, who were in fact the under-chiefs of a district under the 
dominion of a head chief. Ari‘i Taimai says that they could 
depose a head chief, and name another 2 , and we have seen 
that it was the hiva, "or elective council,” that settled the 
dispute between the two brothers mentioned above. Baessler 
says the power of the hiva was so great that they could 
even depose and set up chiefs 3 , Ribourt says that authority 
was transmitted by way of election to any member of the family 
of the chief, whose name passed to the newly-elected chief, 
and became the title of his new position 1 ; but Ribourt does not 
tell us who were the electors. Tverman and Bennet say that 
Pomare II, shortly before his death, being surrounded by 
chiefs and attendants, exhorted them to be “unanimous in 
their choice” of Iiis successor 5 . Probably the selecting persons 
referred to bv Ribourt and Tyerman and Bennet would be the 
hiva, and it is also probable that the iatoai who formed the 
hiva would be relatives of the head chief, I have referred in 
the chapter on ” Council Meetings" to the meetings of ari'i, 
who formed a court that decided questions regarding them¬ 
selves both socially and politically. These chiefs appear to have 
been head chiefs of districts, and" if they at their meetings dealt 
with disputed questions of succession, we have an example of 
a concurrent jurisdiction possessed by the sub-chiefs of the 
district, the succession to whose head-chieftainship had to be 
settled, and by the head chiefs of other districts; but i find no 
other reference to those chiefs* councils, and so cannot say 
whether they dealt with questions of succession. 

I may point out that, even if a strict rule of primogeniture 
prevailed, and the son succeeded at birth, the question of suc¬ 
cession would have to be dealt with if a chief died without 
issue; and even a son who had succeeded at birth would be 
subject to the power, to which 1 shall refer again later on, of the 
hiva to depose a chief, in which case there would have to be a 
fresh election by the hiva, 

I have, in discussing the elective system of Samoa, referred 

1 Ari*i Taimai, Table 1 . a Ibid. p r B. 3 Racssler, N.SJ 3 . pp H 170 sg* 

4 Ribourt, p* 30+. 4 Ty«rmnn, vol. i p pp. 171 uj. 
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to the pa&sing of the head-chieftainship of alt the Teva groups 
to the chief of the district of Papara as an illustration of the 
possibility that the ruling family of a group was not necessarily 
the family of the highest rank of descent. 


HERVEY ISLANDS 


In Mangaia [or the Hervey Islands generally?] the first-born, 
whether male or female, was especially sacred. It was believed 
that the god had taken up his abode in the child. If a boy, he 
was designated M the land-owner,"or “chief." He (or she) ate 
separately; onlv the grandfather or grandmother might taste 
the food of the little one, and the remainder of the food w as put 
into a separate basket, so that it might not be touched by other 
members of the family. The door through which this child 
entered the paternal dwelling was sacred, no one else passing 
through it 1 . Gill is presumably referring to the same matter, 
when he says that a pet son, generally the eldest, was not 
permitted to carry burdens. A fan, or a light basket, con¬ 
taining his iipuia, or upper garment, might be seen in his hand; 
whilst his father, walking with him, carried the heavy load 2 . 
In general the chieftainship and priesthood of the “dan M were 
exercised by the first-bom; and on the death of the father the 
largest share of the land would fall to him, and his younger 
brothers were bound to submit to his authority 3 . Gill, in 
describing certain national feasts of fish, says that on the first 
day the feast was enjoyed by the fishermen and first-born sons, 
and on the second by the fishermen and the first-bom daughters; 
and he explains the ideas of the people by saying that the first 
morning’s catch was in honour of the eldest male children and 
their gods, and that of the second day w’as in honour of first¬ 
born girls and their gods, and that on these two days the 
first-born of both sexes gave portions of their respective shares 
to their gods 4 , 

I have drawn attention to these ideas and practices of 
deferential respect shown to a first-bom because of their 
similarity to the customs of the Society Islands, and because 
of the reference to the belief that the god had entered the 
child. There is no suggestion that the first-born succeeded 
immediately on birth, and indeed Gill says elsewhere that the 
office and power of a " tribal chief" went to a brother 5 ; though 


1 Gill, L£J. p, 46, 
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it seems dear that it might go to a son. I may, however, point 
to the fact that a first-bora son was called “the landowner or 
chief,’* which may have been a relic of a previous custom of 
succession at birtfi. 

I gather, in fact, that a first-born child, into whom the god 
was supposed to have entered, would be the presumed suc¬ 
cessor on the death of the father; but this was not certain. 
Sometimes the god was said to have taken up his abode in the 
youngest of the "family,” this happening when the first-bom 
was not considered fit to be chief of the “tribe”; and in that 
case the former was invested by the “ clan " with all the honours 
due to the first-born 1 . I cannot sav whether Gill uses the 
terms “ family,* 1 “ tribe ” and "clan" here with different mean¬ 
ings; he constantly uses them as, apparently, synonymous 
words, though “tribe” generally means, I think, one of the 
main groups of the people of Mangaia. 

Referring to a case of succession by a brother to a " tribal 
chief," Gill says that his office and power went to the brother, 
and on the death of all the brothers, to the eldest bom of the 
eldest male branch of the ruling family; but here again we are 
told that if this person was deficient in intelligence or courage, 
the tribal oracle would declare that the god had taken up his 
abode in another member of the ruling family (usually the 
youngest male) and the latter was then installed, and the entire 
tribe was compelled to obey; an example of this is seen in the 
case of a man who was elected to the chieftainship of the Tane 
worshippers of Mangaia, although he w'as not the representative 
of the eldest branch of the tribe, the reason given being that 
he was the fittest man, and had been selected out of the family' 
by the god Tane 2 . 

Gill says elsewhere that primogeniture was the rule and 
selection by the god the exception 1 *; by which, I suppose, he 
means that the entry of the god into the first-born was generally 
assumed, and that it was only occasionally that they had to 
make the discovery that the god had entered someone else. 

It is said that in Rarotonga, as soon as a son reached man¬ 
hood, he would fight and wrestle with his father for the 
mastery'; and if he obtained it, he w'ould take forcible possession 
of the farm previously belonging to his parent, w'hom he drove 
out of it. This custom was called kukumi anga*. 

1 GUJ, L.SJ. p. 4 J. 1 Gill, SJPJt.G. p. )6. 
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I have found no information as to any system of election in 
Mangaia. We have seen that the discovery that the god had 
not entered the first-bom was made, according to Gill, by the 
u tribal oracle,” who would, I imagine, be a priest, but I cannot 
say whether there was some elective body to whom the oracle 
made the disclosure, and who proclaimed the name of the 
successor. There seems to have been some process, for Gill 
says in one place that the tribal chief confirmed or laid aside 
wills 1 , whatever this may mean, and in another that the effect 
of the will was made known to the elders of the tribe, to be 
either ratified or modified ~ , Then again, in describing the 
various performances following a Mangaian victory, Gill says 
that the sacred king would demand in a loud voice “Who 
shall be lord or warrior-chief of Mangaia?” According to a 
private agreement, the leading man amongst the winning tribes 
rose and said “ Let me be the lord of Mangaia,” and the entire 
assembly of warriors, by profound silence, confirmed the 
appointment 3 . Unfortunately we do not know by what method 
this “private agreement” was reached - nor, I fancy, is this a 
case of election to the headship of a family group. 

Moss says that in Rarotonga a new ariki was named by the 
ariki of the other tribes from the ariki family of the deceased’s 
tribe; but the confirmation depended upon the mataiapo , as 
the installation rested with them. They' regarded the ariki as 
only the first among equals. Concerning the mataiapo, he says 
that, if for any reason one were displaced, he was immediately 
appointed front the members of the family 4 . Disputes as to 
succession, if any, were generally arranged beforehand, and the 
succession was announced at a public feast 5 . Moss uses the 
term “tribe” to designate one of the three main groups—the 
Karika, Tangiiii and rinomana—of Rarotonga; and the rnatai- 
apo were the chiefs of districts, ranking between the ariki and 
the rongatira or middle classes. It looks as though the election 
of a new mataiapo were a family affair, but the election of the 
ante rested with two bodies of people, namely the mataiapo of 
his own dominions, and the ariki ot the other tribes. The right 
of the mataiapo to elect their own ariki seems natural enough ; 
but I cannot see how the other ariki would be concerned in 
the matter, unless we are to understand that they only acted 
when the ariki to be elected would become king of all Raro- 


1 Gill, ST.N.G. P . 17. > Gill, L.SJ. p. 77. 
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tonga, in which case their interest in the matter is obvious* 
It seems that the selection of a successor was the subject of 
previous arrangement, and that, as apparently in Tonga, all 
that took place at the public ceremony was the announcement 
of his name, 

MARQUESAS 

Radiguet says that in the Marquesas, when a hakaiki had 
several children, it was the eldest boy or girl who inherited 
the title and property 1 . The succession apparently took place, 
as in the Society' Islands, immediately on birth. Mathias says 
that a chief, immediately on the birth of his first son, lost his 
titles, if not his power, the titles going to the new-born hakaiki 
or king, and the father becoming only the regent or first vassal 
of the child 51 . So also Tautain says that a father was no more 
than regent after the birth of a child; all the honours and marks 
of religion went to the child, and the cliild’s advice was asked 
on all occasions 3 . Bennett, on the other hand, says the authority 
of supreme chiefs was inherited by their children, “ but is not 
annulled, or transferred to the child immediately oil the birth 
of the latter” 4 . 1 do not think this last statement is necessarily 
inconsistent with the others; it may well refer only to the 
actual exercise of authority, and not to the passing of the title. 
I find no evidence of any system of election to successions; 
but Melville refers incidentally to “the independent electors’ 1 
of the valley of the Taipii people, who were not to be brow¬ 
beaten by priests, chiefs, idols or devils*; so there may have 
been some such system. Tautain, though he is discussing the 
enormous privileges given to Marquesan children generally, 
must, I think, be referring specially to the first-born when he 
says that the new-born child was more a god than was his 
father. From the time of his birth he was the veritable chief 
god (chef-dieu) ; his father could not be more than a regent. 
All the honours, all the marks of religion, went to the child*. 

PAUMOTU 

There was in the Paumotuan island of Mangareva a custom, 
referred to by several writers, of removing the child of a king 
or chief, shortly after birth, to a secluded place in the mountains. 

1 Radiguet, vq!. jocuj* p, 6 o 3 L 3 Mathias, p. ioj« 
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The consideration of tins practice, which was not confined to 
the Marquesas, does not come within the scope of this book; 
but we are interested in what occurred when the child was 
brought back again. D’L'rville says that as soon as the boy 
had reached the proper age, lie was brought back to his former 
house, his father lost the sceptre, and became no more than a 
regent, though in war he led the troops 1 . Cuzent refers to a 
case in which the boy was tw elve years on the mountain, after 
which there was a period of six more years’isolation elsewhere, 
and then the boy, being eighteen years old, returned to Man- 
gareva to reign 2 . Caillot says that the boy remained on the 
mountain till he was about ten years old, after which he was 
circumcised, received his first tattooing, and learnt from what 
illustrious ancestors he was descended, and, six years later, was 
admitted to the throne 3 . It is obvious that only one son could 
succeed in this way, so I presume it would be the first-born, 
though writers do not actually say that it was so, Caillot says 
the son usually succeeded the father, but does not, in titling so, 
state that this occurred in the lifetime of the latter; he adds 
that sometimes the successor was some other relative 4 , and of 
course it would have to be so in the case of there being no 
child; 1 find no information, however, as to the persons who 
made the selection, or the mode of doing it, beyond a statement 
by Caillot as to a specific case, in which "the warriors of the 
island are said to have refused to recognize a candidate 5 . 


NIUE 

There is no information as to the method of selecting a 
successor, other than that as to the testamentary power of a 
chief, in the island of Niue; though I have referred in the 
chapter on "Council Meetings” to the meeting held to decide 
whether they would have a king. 


ROTUMA 

I have already introduced into the consideration of " Political 
Anas and Systems” all the information I have been able to 
find as to the election of the sou, or sacred king, of Rotuma, 
As regards other matters, we are told that upon the death of 
the pure or head of a hoang, the family name was conferred 
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upon some other of its members, who thereupon became, ipso 
facto, its pure. If the person elected was too young or inex¬ 
perienced for the responsibilities of the position, a deputy was 
appointed 1 . The newly-elected pure had, however, to be recog¬ 
nized by the ngangaja of his district before he could use the 
name s . The office of ngangaja of each district always remained 
in the same hoatig , the pure of that hoang being th e ngangaja of 
the district* In the event of the death of the ngangaja the 
pure of the district met together and elected from his hoang 
some other person whom they considered most worthy of the 
office of ngangaja ; after which the hoang itself met and con¬ 
ferred the family name upon the elected person 4 . If the hoang 
refused to do this, a difficulty was created, because the name 
was essential, and it is doubtful whether the district would 
venture to elect as ngangaja a man whose hoang refused to 
give him its name. An example of this is given by Gardiner; 
there was a contest as to the claims of two members of a hoang, 
and the district had to give way to the will of the hoang ® The 
family name appears to have been a matter of great importance 
in Rotuma 6 ; so much so, indeed, that a ngangaja could not be 
deposed, unless his hoang first met and took the name from 
him 7 . 

FOTUNA 

Bourdin says that in the island of Fotuna royalty, except in 
the ease of absolute unworthiness, belonged to one particular 
family; and on the death of the sovereign the members of the 
great council had to choose from this family®. This body would 
perhaps be the council, formed by the chiefs of the tribej which, 
according to Mangeret, had to be consulted by the king as to 
affairs of the island 9 , 

UVEA 

We have seen in considering “Political Areas and Systems" 
that the king of Uvea belonged to the first family of the 
mah, or conquering party, and that his first minister or 
kivalu belonged to the second family of that party. Mangeret 
says that when the king died, the kivalu called a greatIcava 
meeting, at which he called the man whom he nominated as 

1 G ard in er ■ 3 +A.L vol. xxyii, p. 429, 1 IMd* p, 430, 3 ibid, p. 429, 
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chief, and whom he made to occupy the first place 1 ; but in an 
account of an actual election, he says that the kk alu had first 
taken council with all the chiefs of the island and obtained 
their unanimous consent to his selection 1 *, and I think we must 
assume that this would be usual. The statement that he “ called 
the man*' no doubt refers to the calling of his name when the 
royal kava cup was to be presented. The successor to a kivalu 
was nominated by the king 3 , 

TOKELAU 

I can only refer, as regards the selection of the kings of the 
island of Fakaofc, in the Tokelau group, to what has already 
appeared in the consideration of " Political Areas and Systems. 5 ’ 
Lister says that the king was chosen by the whole body of the 
people *, whatever this may mean. 

ELLICE ISLANDS 

I refer to the same chapter with reference to the system in 
the Ellice island of Funafuti. There was apparently, in addition 
to the testamentary' powers of heads of families, generally some 
system of election, furrier, referring to the alternation of the 
kingship between certain leading families, savs that when one 
king died, another was chosen by the family next in turn 5 ; 
Mrs David says the people had a voice in the choice of both 
kings and sub-chiefs, and usually selected men for these offices 
who were respected for their achievements in work, talk and 
sport, and she gives an example of the exercise of this power 8 . 
We are not told, however, what selection “by the people” 
means, or how it was exercised. 

EASTER ISLAND 

1 have already discussed the question of the egg gathering 
competition in Easter Island. Lapelin says it was the custom 
for the king, as soon as his eldest son married, to abdicate in 
favour of the son, and become an ordinary individual, and that 
they therefore prevented the royal children from marrying 
before they had reached an advanced age 1 . I do not know 
whether he is referring to the sacred or the secular king. 

1 Manserct h voL i, p. 104. * Ibid. vdI. ii, p. 374. 
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DEPOSITION 


I N Samoa, according to Hale, it was not uncommon for a 
chief whose course was displeasing to the people of his 
district to be deposed by the united action of the land-owners 
and the neighbouring chiefs, and another appointed to his 
office 1 . Churchward says that if a man to whom the name had 
been given misbehaved after selection, the name might be taken 
away from him by the people, who would then appoint another 
in whom they had more trust-; and again, he tells us that a 
man might by will give the family name to a stranger, instead 
of to his eldest son; but if this man were guilty of misbehaviour 
or indifference to family interests, the name might be taken 
away from him bv the eldest son or direct heir in conjunction 
with the rest of the family a . Williams was told that if a chief 
was oppressive, it was not an infrequent occurrence for the 
tribe to assemble, and condemn him to death 4 . Brown savs 
that the tulajale claimed, and often exercised, the power of 
deposing or banishing a chief who had become obnoxious to 
them B . Ella says that it was in the power of the chiefs, or a 
council of chiefs, to dispossess a man of his land, and even to 
expel him from the tribe and district*. The tulajale had power 
to appoint and depose chiefs, and occasionally they were de¬ 
posed and banished to the island of Tutuila 7 . Stair says that 
not only were the ao or titles of districts in the gifts "of the 
tulajale, but they had the power, which at times they did 
not scruple to use, of deposing and banishing an obnoxious 
chief*. Murray refers to a case in which a chief so dis¬ 
pleased his people and the subordinate chiefs that they deprived 
him of his office, and banished him, appointing another chief 
in his stead 9 . Turner says that if the head of a family attempted 
to act in a matter of importance without consulting the others, 

1 Hale* p, 28. * Churchward* p + 336* 

a Ibid, p, 337 r [ think the “stronger" would hove lo be a member of the 
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and persisted in doing this, they would deprive him of his 
title and give it to another 1 . Newell, in telling of the sprinkling 
ceremony, performed on a Malietoa to deprive him of his title, 
says that it was done by those who had bestowed the title upon 
him*. According to Stuebel, if those who disposed of the 
granting of the name were angry, they would drive the chief 
away and take from him his name and land over which he 
ruled 3 . The point to which I draw' attention is that the power 
to depose a chief seems, so far as the actual evidence goes, to 
have rested entirely with his own people, and especially, appar¬ 
ently, with the orators or orator chiefs who had the right of 
granting it, and not with some superior chief. Hale’s mention 
of " neighbouring chiefs,” and Ella's reference to ” the chiefs, 
or a council of chiefs” might perhaps be regarded as pointing 
in the other direction; but they may well be speaking of the 
case of a body of chiefs who were sub-chiefs of the chief to be 
deposed. It must be remembered that in the case of the great 
Samoan bead chiefs or kings—the tuiaana and others—not 
only were all their principal subjects chiefs, but the “ houses,” 
as they were called, of iuiafak, w T ho granted the titles, were 
iulajale aWi, or orator chiefs, and it may have been so in the 
case of some of the other great ruling families of Samoa. 
I think that the person appointed in lieu of the deposed chief 
would have to be some other member of the same ruling 
family, who would be selected by those who had the power of 
appointment. 

I have found no statement as to the persons who could 
depose a chief in Tonga; but Waldegrave says that the tuitonga, 
though regarded as the owner of all the land, could not displace 
a chief from it 4 , and Mr Raddiffe Brow n has told me that the 
tuitonga could not take away from a chief the power that had 
once been given to him. I do not think, however, that we must 
regard these statements as to the tuitonga as being an indication 
that a head chief could not depose an under-chief, because, it 
must be remembered, the tuitonga had lost his secular power. 
We have seen that Finau Ulukalala II, the head tributary chief 
of the Haapai islands, and his brother Tubu Null a, the head 
tributary chief of the island of Vavau, were the conspirators 
who arranged the assassination of the tuikamkubolu Tukuaho, 
and, after its accomplishment, they defeated his followers in 

1 Turner, p. 177. * Newell, JfJi, vol. nr, p. ajp. 

* Stuebel, p. 91. * Waldegrave ,J,R.G£. voJ. m, p L (fi s . 
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battle; and that after this, Finau UJukalaJa II (the first Finau 
of Manner s time) returned to Haapai, and then attacker! and 
defeated Vavau, was declared its king, and appointed Tubu 
Nuha his tributary chief there. Mariner tells how, soon after¬ 
wards, Tubu Nuha was murdered 1 ; subsequently Finau told 
the Vavau chiefs that they were to consider his aunt Toe Umu 
as their lawful chief, whereupon they recognized her as such 3 . 
Later on this aunt rebelled against him, and there was a pro¬ 
tracted war 3 , which ended in Finau making peace with the 
Vavau people, changing his place of residence from Haapai to 
Vavau, and consigning the government of Haapai to a chief 
Tubu Foa, who was to send him annual tribute 4 . He appar¬ 
ently allowed Toe Umu to remain in possession of her own 
home 5 , but dismantled her principal fortress®. Iater on, we 
are told, Finau portioned out several of the small islets of the 
Vavau group to the government of some of his chiefs and 
malabule 1 , i have traced shortly the main events of this history 
because, if taken separately, without the contest, and without 
considering the circumstances of the time, they would suggest 
very autocratic powers of a head chief to appoint and depose 
sub-chiefs. It seems to me that we must bear in mind that the 

E eriod with which we are dealing was one of military struggles 
y, and rebellion against, the conquering Finau. I may point 
out that Finau, in his appointment of Tubu Nuha as his 
tributary chief in Vavau was in fact leaving him in his old 
position of chief there, except that he had to recognize Finau 
as his suzerain. The appointment by Finau, on the death of 
fubu Nuha, of Toe Umu as chief of Vavau may, so far as the 
actual evidence goes, have been arbitrary’; and so may have 
been his appointment of Tubu Toa to be chief, tributary to 
himself, of Haapai, when he moved his residence from there 
to Vavau. Foe Umu and Tubu Toa may, however, for all we 
know, have been members of the families or groups of which 
they were appointed chiefs, qualified, as such, to succeed. 
Similarly, it is quite possible that the chiefs and matahuh to 
whom lie portioned out* 1 the government of some of the 
islets were those to whom they already in fact belonged. 
Whilst on the one hand I attach no importance, as affecting 
our present subject, to the statements as to the titifonga, 

I do not think, on the other hand, that we must regard 

1 Mariner* vol. i p p. 130. * Ibid. p. 137. 3 Ibid. pp. 138-196* 

4 Ibid. p. 196. * Ibid. pp. 197 iq. 1 Ibid. p. 20a. 1 Ibid, p. 229. 
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this evidence as to the doings of Finau as necessarily incon¬ 
sistent with the information as to constitutional election of 
chiefs, or assume that the qualified electors of a chief would 
not be the persons who, under ordinary circumstances, would 
depose him, though probably a superior chief or king could do 
this in case of a serious offence to the state, such as treason or 
rebellion. I think, in view of Mariner’s dose association with 
Finau, that he may have seen everything from his point of 
view and magnified' his powers. No doubt, in consequence of 
the military and political situation at the time, Finau, as con¬ 
queror, may have been able to put strong—perhaps irresistible 
—pressure upon people; but I do not think we must assume 
that he was able to override, in form at all events, the con¬ 
stitutional methods of appointing chiefs, or to appoint people 
who were not qualified to be appointed. There is one feature 
as to deposition in Tonga of a chief by a superior chief, such 
as the king, to which I must draw attention. In a case of 
deposition by Finau of a cluef, Finau divested him of all power 
and rank as a commander of men, and said that he was no 
longer to take his seat at kava ceremonies. Mariner says, how¬ 
ever, that one who was bom a chief was always a chief, and 
would be entitled to the customary forms of respect, but that 
in this case, in consequence of the sentence, nobody would 
associate with the deposed chief 1 . The obvious meaning of 
this is that all Finau could do was to deprive the chief of his 
position as the governing head of his group; or, to put it 
another way, the chief could be deprived of his rank of office, 
to w’hich he had succeeded, but not of his rank of blood, which 
had come to him by descent. 

Baessler says that in Tahiti the hiva t or corporate body of 
iatoai or sub-chiefs of a district, not only gave counsel as to 
important matters, but had power to depose and set up chiefs 2 . 
Arii Taimai says that the hiva, formed of the iatoai, or chosen 
fighting chiefs, could, and sometimes did, depose and exile a 
head chief, and name another, or recall the old one 3 . Lesson 
says the “/idmu” could dethrone a king when they' pleased 4 . 
I have already discussed the meaning of Lesson’s word tiaau 
and some others; all these people were apparently under-chiefs 
or relations of district chiefs, and I think Lesson is referring 

1 Mariner, vol. i. pp. 174 tq. and note on p. 175. Cf- Wilkes, vot. III, p. 18, 
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to the same thing as are Baessler and Ari'i Taimai. The broad 
effect of the evidence seems to be that the election and deposition 
of a chief was in the hands of the group of which he was the head, 
and was apparently decided upon by a recognized body of 
sub-chiefs of the group. Ari‘i Taimai gives an example of this. 
There was hostility between the Pomares and the Papara family, 
in connection with which Pomare II surprised the latter by an 
attack in which a number of them were massacred. Tati, the 
head chief of Papara, fled to Bora bora, but his younger brother, 
Opuhara, was saved by his servants and remained in Papara, 
A warrior was needed to continue the struggle with Pomare, so 
the hiva would not recall Tad, and made Opuhara, who was a 
great fighter, head chief of Papara in his stead, and he defeated 
Pomare, who Hied to Eimeo 1 . 


We have so far been considering only the case of deposition 
of a chief by the members of the group of which he was the 
head; but there is evidence that he might be deposed by a 
superior chief. Ellis says that for treason, rebellion, or with¬ 
holding supplies, individuals were liable to banishment and 
confiscation of property; in that case the king had the pre¬ 
rogative of nominating his successor. The removal of a chief 
of high rank, or of extensive influence, was, however, seldom 
attempted, unless the measure was approved by the other 
chiefs. At times the banishment by him, even of a rdatira 
was opposed by other rdatira*. Here, however [as in Tonga], 
the king could not deprive a chief of his rank; a chief was 
always a chief, and though expelled from his command, he 
continued to be noble and respected 9 . References to deposition 
by a higher chief arc made by Moerenhout 4 , de Bovis 5 and 
Waldcgrave®; but these will be considered when we discuss 
the question of land ownership in a later chapter. Here again, 
as regards die power of nominating a successor, I think this 
would have to be done, in form at all events, by constitutional 
methods. 

I have referred, in the consideration of “Political Areas 
and Systems/' to the revolt against the Makes (Karifea) king 
Rongo-oe of Rarotonga because of Ills arrogance and cruelty, 
in consequence of w'hich the island was split up into two hostile 
groups, Rongo-oe’$ younger brother being in effect made king, 

1 Ari'i Taimai, pp. 152 sq. * Ellis, voL til, p. 120. 

J Witsarip p. 325. 1 Mocirctihcnji, vol. 11, pp. B is 20* 
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and he himself only retaining the headship of a small portion 
of the island. William Gill also refers to this matter, of which 
he speaks as being a revolt by petty chiefs who had well-nigh 
lost all their rights, and who therefore drove the despot to 
other parts of the island 1 . This does not, perhaps, amount to 
very much, so far as our present subject is concerned; but these 
petty chiefs would probably be relations of king Rongo-oe, and 
if so it is an illustration of deposition of the head of a group 
by its members. 

The only reference l have found to deposition in the Mar¬ 
quesas is a statement by Porter that a group of people had 
expelled their chief because of his practice of waylaying children 
and taking their fish, whereupon the people rose against him, and 
drove him from the valley, and he had to take refuge elsewhere-. 

In the Paumotuan island of Mangareva, if, according to 
Call lot, the king showed himself too authoritative, exacting, 
greedy and cruel, the natives would sooner or later avenge 
themselves by deposing or killing him, or both, if it was a 
matter in which a great number of them were interested; or 
by assassinating him unexpectedly, if it was a question of 
satisfaction for a personal injury 11 . 

In Rotuma the rigattpaji i, or chief of a district, could not be 
deposed until his own hexing or family had taken from him the 
name of that family—that is, had deprived him of his position 
of pure or head of the family 1 . On the other hand, we are 
told that in war victors might depose the conquered chiefs, 
and put nominees of their own in their places; and small 
unruly chiefs of their own districts were often got rid of in 
this way*. This evidence is, I think, quite consistent so far as 
deposition is concerned. The first statement points to de¬ 
position of a chief by his own district with the concurrence of 
his own hoang, and the first part of the second statement refers 
to deposition by a conquering outsider; whilst the latter part 
refers, apparently, to deposition by a chief of one of his under 
chiefs. In view of the vital importance which the Rotumans 
seem to have attached to the possession of the family name, we 
should expect that even conquerors would have to select as 
their nominee a member of the same family, to whom that 
name would be given by the family, 

1 W. Gill K voJ. il t p . 4. 1 Poner, vol. if, pp. zg 
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In the island of Fotuna, according to one of the French 
missionaries, if a chief conducted himself in an absolute manner, 
he might well find himself discharged from office; and an 
example is given of the case of a chief who made himself 
odious by his conduct, and was expelled, and replaced by 
another 1 , Mangeret also says that the authority of a chief 
might be taken from him in certain cases of recognized un- 
worthiness 2 . 

Coppinger refers to the deposition of the king of Oatafu, of 
the 1 okelau group, by his subjects, who afterwards lived with¬ 
out a king; but he tells us nothing more about it 3 . 

I have no general information as to deposition in the Ellice 
Islands, but I have references to two specific cases in Funafuti. 
In one case the king was going to be deposed by the people 
because his favourite — a man—had too much influence in the 
ruling of the island; but ultimately they allowed him to retain 
his position on his giving up the favourite 4 . In the other the 
reason was that the king was afflicted with ulcers, the smell of 
which made it impossible for people to sit in the house with 
him; and he was deposed, and replaced by his eldest son 5 . 

In Easter Island, according to Thomson, the title of chief 
descended from father to son, but the king reserved the right 
to remove or put to death any of the chiefs, and name a suc¬ 
cessor from the people of the clan 8 . I draw attention to the 
condition that the successor had, apparently, to be a member 
of the clan of the deposed chief. 

There is a statement as to a widowed queen of the island of 
Rapa that there was to be a meeting of the chiefs to debate 
as to the propriety' of deposing her because of her gallantries 
with her subjects 7 , but we are not told whether or not this 
was done. 

1 voJ. xxxi t, p. 98. 

1 Coppinger, p. 157. 
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SOME BELIEFS AS TO NAMES 
AND TITLES 


I N considering the subject of the connection between the 
sacred and secular offices I introduced evidence which 
showed, 1 think, that the chief or other head of a social group, 
great or small, was its natural priest, the ex officio medium of 
communication between the people and their god or gods; 
and that he would approach and hold intercourse with the 
gods, especially, I presume, with the tutelar god of the group, 
who would enter into and inspire him; and 1 drew attention 
to the sanctity with which this close divine association would 
presumably endow him, and to the special degree of sanctity 
that would thus be attributed to the head chief of a large 
group, whose association would be with the great god of the 
group. We have also seen how sacred were the chiefs, and 
especially the great head chiefs or kings, of whom some were 
actually regarded as being gods during their lifetimes. 

Kramer says that the iuimami a ^ Uiiaana and tuiatua of 
Samoa were sacred [pdia) because they held those titles 1 , 
I have referred in the account of the origin of the Samoan 
office of tafa* if a, to the bestowal of the four titles by the 
goddess Nafanua (that really means by her high priest) upon 
the woman So'oa'emalelangi, who transferred them to her 
adopted daughter Salamasina, and I now add that the high 
priest was said to have told her that the giving of these titles 
would make her sacred 2 . I have also referred to the Manu'an 
tradition of the bestowal by the Tangaroa family of a title upon 
the boy Galea! i, who thereupon became the first chief in all 
Manu'a, after which they took this title from him, and bestowed 
upon his son the great title of tuimamt a ; it was said that the 
gods told Galeali not to unkind his title, but to cover it up 
with a strip of siapo [a turban wound round the head] ; but 
that when the title was taken from him the strip of siapo was 
removed from his head, because he then became an ordinary 
chief, and had nothing to protect 8 . Von Biilow, speaking of 

1 Kramer, SJ. voj.), p, io. 1 Ibid. p. 302 . 1 Ibid , p. 38a. 
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Samoa, says that the posterity of Tangaroa, in which term he 
includes all Samoans, were aitu, that is supernatural beings. 
As soon as they bore a chiefs name a reflection of divinity 
adhered to them in their lifetime 1 . A portion of the divinity 
adhered to the ao [titles] that were granted by gods to men . 
Pratt, in narrating some of the Manu'an traditions of ancient 
days, tells of a tuimamt'a who abdicated in favour of one or 
the other of his two sons, and it was arranged that the 
elder son should take the title, which he did, and wore the 
insignia of royalty. The younger son, however, should Itave 
succeeded, because he was of liighcr rank on his mother’s 
side, and he afterwards conspired against the other to secure 
the title. The only portion of this story to which I refer here 
is a proposal that the two brothers should bathe together, 
and that for this purpose they should anoint their heads by 
dipping them in a detergent of coconut oil, and a contention 
between them as to which should do this first. The elder 
brother argued that if he, the king, did this first, he would thus 
render the preparation sacred, so that the other, on afterwards 
dipping his head in it, would be infected with the taboo which 
this sanctity involved, and die. The younger brother, evidently 
thinking that he had been the rightful successor, urged the 
elder brother to dip first for a corresponding reason. Ultimately 
the younger brother dipped first, and was followed by the 
elder, who immediately fell down stupefied, and was only saved 
by the intercession of the other, tvho prayed to the god “O 
Tangaroa, if thou hast given me this secret power {matia), let 
my brother revive,” whereupon the king immediately got up 
and walked 3 . I may say that the younger brother afterwards 
secured the title by a" trick. The interest of this story, as affecting 
my present purpose, is that, though the younger brother had 
consented to the succession being given to the other, he himself 
was the rightful successor, the proper holder of the title, 
recognized by the god, and it was therefore to him, and not to 
the other, that the sanctity, with its accompanying infective 
taboo, had passed. 

The subject of taboo does not come within the scope of this 
book, but I may say that there seems to have been an idea, 
widely spread in Polynesia, that water, or sometimes coconut 
water, was a conductor of taboo, a medium through which the 

1 Von Etalew. Globus, rot, uxvm, p. 367. * Von Billow,/ .A£ vol.xm.p. 63. 
* Pratt, R.SJf.S.W. vol. xxvi, pp. 197*9- 
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taboo of what we should in some cases call sanctity, and should 
in others designate as unclean ness, could pass into a person, 
or by means of which he could lose or get Hd of it. It is in 
the light of this conception that I regard certain practices, 
reported from some of the islands, connected with the in¬ 
auguration, and sometimes the deposition, of a chief. In Samoa 
kings were, according to Ella, proclaimed and recognized bv 
anointing them with oil which was poured over the heacf, 
shoulders and body of the king 1 . Stair refers to a practice of 
sprinkling a Samoan chief with coconut water on his deposition 
and deprivation of his go or title; and he gives as an example 
of this the case of a chief who had been killed, the coconut 
water being sprinkled over his body, with the demand “ Give 
us back our go," by which means the title was recalled, and the 
sacred ness attached to it was dispelled'. Kramer gives two 
examples of the sprinkling of a Samoan chief with water on 
his inauguration 3 ; and he defines the word hdtt'u or luu as 
meaning the sprinkling of a chief with coconut water to make 
him sacred {pa'ia), or conversely, to take away his title" 1 , and 
refers to its use in the case of a sprinkling on his canonization 5 . 
Newell, after referring to the practice of sprinkling a chief 
with coconut water on his deposition, tells of another method 
of removing the title. Some young men took a bowl filled with 
water [he docs not say it was coconut water] to the front of 
the house where the chief was sitting with his tulafale and 
attendants, and 4 laved ’ out the whole of the water with their 
hands on to the ground. The chief, with his assistants, might 
prevent with violence the accomplishment of this ceremony, 
and sometimes did so®. I may point out that, if what a resisting 
chief had to do was to prevent the sprinkling, it looks as though 
the latter, if done, would be the process by which the title 
was actually removed. I have suggested, in the discussion of 
matnlmeaL descent, that the custom for the sister of a tuitofi 
on his inauguration, to purify herself at a fountain arose from 
a recognition of a possibility that the true line of later succession 
on her brother’s death would be through her to her son, and 
that the purification was intended to remove this possible claim. 
In Tahiti where, it must be remembered, there was a custom 
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for the first-born to succeed his father immediately on his 
birth, it was, according to Ellis, the practice, in the case of the 
child of a king or chief of high rank, for the babe to be taken 
soon after birth to the marae^ where, among other things, the 
priest bathed the child in a large arum leaf filled with water, 
and then, after certain other ceremonies, the child was covered 
with the sacred cloth of the god, spread out on sticks, to 
indicate that it was “ admitted to the society of the gods, and 
exalted above ordinary men 1 ” ■ and Miss Henry refers to the 
dedication rite of uhi-a-iri (bathing the skin) which was per¬ 
formed at the marae upon the first-born child of a chief of 
high rank by a high priest about five days after birth, the child 
being bathed in holy water 3 . Gill, in describing the installation 
of a sacred king of Man gala, says that he was anointed with coco¬ 
nut oil, after which the sacred maro or girdle was placed upon 
him 3 ; and I may mention his statement that on the installation 
of a new priest he first bathed in the sacred stream of his tribe 1 . 
In Rarotonga, when a Makca [the title of the royal family] 
was installed, he w r as, according to Smith, placed upon a special 
stone and anointed 5 ; and Savage refers to this practice of 
anointing 8 . I have found no reference to any practice of 
anointing or sprinkling a Marquesan chief on his inauguration; 
but Mathias tells of the son of a high priest who annoyed the 
French missionaries by lying down in the mission house. 
Mathias told the man that this was taboo, and sprinkled his 
head with water, for the purpose, apparently, of letting him 
think that the taboo was thereby removed, but that he must 
not offend again. The man, however, went into a fury, rolled 
in the dust in frightful contortions, and asked Mathias to kill 
him, as he had taken away from him his divinity 7 . It is not 
said whether the loss of a title accompanied that of the divinity; 
but the similarity of idea here involved to that which seems 
to have lain behind the mode of effecting the deposition of a 
Samoan chief is obvious. We have seen that in the Paumotuan 
island of Mangareva the child of a king or chief was taken up 
to the mountain where he remained for a number of years, 
after which he was brought back again, and then, apparently, 
after a further interval, the chieftainship passed to him, his 

1 EHia, voL T. pp, 258 1 J*P*S. voL XX, p, 6. 
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father ceasing to reign. Smith describes a ceremony that took 
place, after the child was brought back from the mountains, 
one of the features of which was a “simulated besprinkling” 
of the child 1 ; but I cannot say whether this occurred immedi¬ 
ately after the child was brought from the mountains, or at the 
expiration of what seems to have been this further period 
intervening before his actual succession look place. I draw 
attention also to the Mangarevan story, which has appeared in 
a previous chapter, of the two brothers, the white king and the 
black king, who on their return to Mangareva to take possession 
of their throne, were received by an aged ancestor who bathed 
them with water from a stream and anointed their bodies with 
coconut oil, this being one, at all events, of the acts performed 
by which they regained their royal power, fn discussing the 
political systems of the island of Niue I have introduced two 
or three references to the places where certain kings were 
bathed or anointed, these obviously being the places where 
they were installed. Smith, in describing this ceremony, says 
that the body was washed with oils, after which a fern leaf was 
dipped in coconut oil, and the king's head was struck with it 
three times 2 . 

My suggestion as to all this evidence is that the object of 
the bathing or anointing on inauguration of a person who 
succeeded to a title was to transmit to him the sanctity w T hich 
was requisite for its tenure, this sanctity being, according to 
Polynesian conceptions, closely associated with the title itself. 
This view as to close association is, 1 think, supported by von 
Biilow’s statement that a portion of the divinity adhered to the 
title, and by the Samoan method of effecting the removal of 
the title from a dead chief, for in that case there does not 
seem to be any reason why this should be necessary, seeing that 
he was dead, except on the assumption that his title, regarded 
apparently as still immanent in his body, should be extracted 
from it, so that the title could be conferred upon the chief who 
was to be selected to take his place. 

If, as I believe, the head of a social group, holding its name 
or title, was the natural priest of the group, who would come 
into dose association with the tutelar god of the group, sup¬ 
plicating him, obtaining his guidance, learning his wishes and 
making to him the proper offerings, the selection, on the death 

1 v<jl, xxvii, pp. 120 tq. 
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of a head of a group, of his successor, upon whom the title 
was to be conferred, would be a matter which would, we may 
imagine, require the god’s approval; and there are a few points 
in the evidence which I associate w r ith this idea, I have referred, 
at the commencement of this chapter, to the Samoan statement, 
reported by von Billow, that the titles were granted by the 
gods, which we must, I imagine, interpret as meaning that the 
electors were, in making their choice, supposed to be influenced 
in some way by divine guidance. The tale, told by Pratt, of the 
dispute between two brothers as to the true right to succession 
to the title of tuimamia, including the indication that the 
sanctity, with its accompanying infectious taboo, bad passed, 
not into the elder brother who had, by previous agreement 
between them, been recognized as king, but to the younger 
brother, and the reference, in the prayer to Tangaroa oJ the 
latter, to the gift by Tangaroa to him of the maria, is only a 
story; but it may be taken as representing Samoan beliefs as 
to the association of the gods with the succession. We also 
have the case, referred to in the discussion of election, of the 
election by the Tane worshippers of Mangaia as their chief of 
a person who was not the representative of the eldest branch 
of the tribe, because he had been selected out of the family by 
the god Tane. We have seen also that in Mangaia, though the 
succession seems generally to have passed to the eldest child, 
the belief being that the god had taken up his abode in that 
child, it was sometimes conferred on the youngest child,on the 
ground that the god was said to have taken up his abode in 
the latter; and we have seen Gill's statement of a general sup¬ 
position, applied to the selection of the successor to a tribal 
chief, of a similar character, the specific case of alleged selection 
by Tane being an example of this. I think that Gill’s statement 
that primogeniture was the rule and selection by the god was the 
exception, "probably does not express the beliefs of the people 
quite accurately ; my interpretation of it is that as a rule the 
god’s selection of the first-born was assumed, and that it was 
only occasionally that, for reasons of evident unfitness, they 7 
afterwards arrived at the conclusion that the god had selected 
another child; indeed Gill himself says, as we have seen, 
that it was, as a rule, believed that the god had taken up his 
abode in the first-born immediately after birth, and that the 
child was thenceforward treated as sacred, very much in the 
same way as in Tahiti, though it did not then actually succeed 
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to the chieftainship, Kramer tells of one of the earlier tuitttam'a 
of Samoa who had been proclaimed by an aitu, and was there¬ 
fore named Tuimanu’a Tuiaitu. When his end came, as his 
title had been conveyed by an mtu, not in accordance with the 
Jaw, he could not transmit it to his children, so there was “no 
other,” by which I imagine is meant that there was no pre¬ 
sumptive successor, and consultations thereupon took place as 
to the most suitable successor 1 . Kramer does not explain, and 
I do not understand what this means; but at all events it 
points to the receipt of the title from a god or other super¬ 
natural being, and perhaps the illegality arose, either because 
the king had only received his title from a minor god, or 
because there had been no human confirmation by election 
and installation, in accordance with the custom of the country. 

I will now draw attention to the possible significance, from 
the point of view of the importance and sanctity associated 
with the title itself, of the customs under which the succession 
passed to a child in the lifetime of his father, the latter ceasing 
to hold it, and becoming a subject of his child. In the ordinary 
case of succession on the death of the previous holder the 
matter is simple, the sanctity possessed by the dead chief 
having passed to his successor; but where the title passed in 
the lifetime of the previous holder the situation is peculiar. 
A great chief or king of Tahiti was sacred beyond all men, and 
u'as, sometimes, as we have seen, credited with being almost 
a god himself, and there was in him a dangerous taboo that in¬ 
fected everything with which he came in contact, which at once 
became itself taboo; and apparently the danger of illness, or 
perhaps death, fell upon such of his subjects as had the mis¬ 
fortune to become tabooed by such a contact; and, because of 
this taboo, he had to be carried, as his feet might not touch 
and infect the ground. A son was born, and thereupon, as I 
understand the matter, all this sanctity, with its accompanying 
infectious taboo, passed from the father to the son. An inter¬ 
esting side-light is thrown upon this matter by an illustration, 
provided by Ellis, representing the ceding to Captain Wilson, 
for the missionaries, of a portion of land in Tahiti-, the illus¬ 
tration having been taken from an original painting in the 
possession of Captain Wilson’s widow 3 . Among the people 
shown to have been present at the interview are Pomare II, 

1 Kciuket, SJ r vdL i, p. 

1 Ellia p vqL ii p Frontispiece, 


4 Ibid , p . 
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the reigning king, and his wife, and also his father Pomare I, 
who had been king before him, and his grandfather Teu (re¬ 
ferred to by Ellis by his name of Whappai), w ho had reigned 
over Purionuu before Pomare I; and the point to which I draw 
attention is that, whilst Pomare II and his wife are being borne 
on the shoulders of attendants, and have their bodies covered, 
all the other Tahitians present, including Pomare I and Teu, 
are standing on the ground, and have the upper parts of their 
bodies uncovered, in homage (as Ellis points out as regards 
Pomare I) to Pomare II, the reigning king 1 . I think we may 
assume that, whatever detailed inaccuracies there may have 
been in this picture, it would be correct as regards these 
Striking and important points. We therefore have a pictorial 
record of the fact that the infective taboo, which had once been 
immanent in Teu, and afterwards in Pomare 1, was believed 
to have passed out of both of them, and was in Pomare If, 
although they were both still living; and if this was so, we 
may assume that the special dement of godship and sanctity, 
upon which the taboo was based, had passed also. We have 
already seen that the transfer from the father to the son of the 
homage which the former had been in the habit of receiving 
took place immediately on the birth of the son, and that the 
father himself immediately rendered to the son the demonstra¬ 
tions of inferiority that he himself had theretofore required 
from the people; and there can, I think, be no doubt that it 
was also on the birth of the son, and his consequent accession 
to the title, that the sanctity’ passed. It was on die birth of the 
son that, to use Gill’s method of explaining the matter in 
Mangaia, “the god had taken up his abode” in him. There is 
an inconsistency here, so far as the association of the sanctity 
with the title is concerned, in the fact that, though the god 
was supposed to have taken up his abode in the child, the title 
apparently still remained in the father; but I suspect that w hat 
vie are told points to a partial survival of the ideas upon which 
was based the custom of succession by the child immediately 
after birth, which is found in the Society Islands and a few 
other groups 3 . In the Marquesas, where the son appears to 

1 Ibid. Frontispiece and p, 7, 

1 In Tahiti it was the practice for the chief, in his lifetime, to let his son take 
over (he reins of government when he was old enough; and perhaps the 
tenpin practice for the son, when he attained manhood^ to fight with his father 
for the mastery was a relic of The same thing, including perhaps (he recognition 
of the son h s succession at birth. 
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have succeeded to the title on birth, we have Tau tain’s state¬ 
ment, according to which, if I understand him rightly, the 
son was regarded as having in effect taken over at birth the 
sanctity of the father, In Mangarcva, of the Paumotuan group, 
the succession of the son to the father does not seem to have 
taken place till the boy was grown up; but Hao Island, of 
the same group, supplies a curious hint as to what may have 
been the native idea. I have already, in the consideration of 
“Political Areas and Systems,” spoken of Munanui, a great 
king of the early traditions of the island; and I now refer to a 
belief recorded by Caillot, that, when Munanui was a child, 
his parents, his grandfather, and all the inhabitants of Vainono 
[in Hao Island] had made him sacred. His rank of king had 
come to him through his grandfather who had made a statement 
[apparently a sort of proclamation], according to which, among 
other tilings, his name was Tearikinui, his war name was 
Tataiaaitctumuotehenua, and the earth was under his domina¬ 
tion 1 . Now, according to a genealogy supplied by Caillot, 
Munanui’s ancestor, twelve generations back, was named 
Teraikinuitataiai-tetumu-o-te-fenua 2 , and it will be noticed 
that this name is, subject to one or two detailed differences in 
spelling, a combination of the two names given to Munanui, so 
the latter may have been ancestral family titles. Whether the 
giving of the names was done when, as a child, he was made 
[or became?] sacred, or whether it was later, is not clear; but 
in any case we have the sanctifying in infancy of a child who, 
then or afterwards, became king, and, then or afterwards, was 
given what may well have been an ancestral title, and who, if 
the customs or Hao Island were the same as those of Man¬ 
garcva, probably succeeded to the title and became sacred in 
his father’s lifetime. 

The interest w’hich 1 attach to this custom of succession at 
birth, or in the lifetime of the father, as affecting our present 
subject, is this, We can well understand that the sanctity of a 
Tahitian chief, continuing during his life, might be transmitted 
on his death to the son who succeeded him. It is not so easy, 
however, to understand why it should be believed that a chief 
was deprived automatically of Ills sanctity in his lifetime merely 
because a son had been born to him. We do not know what 
was the origin of the custom of abdication on this event; but 
the custom having been there it follows that the chief, under 

1 Coil lot p Mytha, pp. 31 iqq. 1 Ibid, pp, tztq. 
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what might have been a purely secular institution, lost his 
official position as chief, and his ownership of the title. The 
fact that he also lost his sanctity, however, introduces a super¬ 
natural element into the beliefs concerning the practice, and 
the supernatural character of the transfer suggests that the gods 
were concerned in the matter, that is that, on the son’s accession 
to the title, they deprived the chief of his sanctity and trans¬ 
ferred it to the son, so that there was apparently an association 
between the sanctity and the title. The evidence nbtained from 
the other islands is, or may be, consistent with this view of 
the matter. 

I have referred, in discussing the priesthood, to the haerepo 
of the Society Islands, who according to Mocrenhout, were the 
depositories and preservers of the sacred traditions, though 
these officials were, according to de Bovis and others, not the 
haerepo or on'po, but the orero , Whichever may be right as to 
this, I draw attention to Moerenhout’s statements that these 
keepers of traditions believed that their knowledge was ob¬ 
tained, not by work, but by infusion, which means, I assume, 
some supernatural agency, and that in the dying moment of 
one of these men they put to his mouth the mouth of the child 
who was to succeed him, so that the child might inhale, as it 
were, his powers. We have had some further indications of ideas 
of a similar character. According to evidence referred to in the 
discussion of testamentary appointments, when a Samoan was 
about to die, he breathed on his son, saying " Receive the suc¬ 
cession of my office, with all the wisdom necessary for fulfilling 
it"; and the Samoans believed that it was necessary for powers 
to be transmitted, and the dying man, who alone possessed 
those powers, yielded them to whom he pleased {French mis¬ 
sionaries), In Tahiti also the word aepau meant 11 the last dying 
breath, a bequest by a father to his son; wisdom or learning 
obtained by a son from his father” (Davies). Now all this 
points to a conception of a supernatural method by which a 
father transmitted what I may perhaps call his mana, to the 
son \vho was to succeed him. I think the Polynesian con¬ 
ception of mana was to a certain extent a development of the 
ideas found in Melanesia, in that the powers with which the 
mana endowed a Polynesian were commonly attributed, not 
merely, as in Melanesia, to a hardly-defined spiritual agency, 
or a ghost, but to the beings, the atua and aitu, whom the 
people actually worshipped, and whom writers speak of as 
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gods ; bat this is not a subject which I can discuss in this book, 
ir I am right, however, what the father breathed into or 
transmitted to his son who was to succeed him was divine 
power, given to him by the gods, this being done to qualify 
the son for the holding of the family name or title. If this was 
so, we are getting very near to die idea that the general sanctity 
of, say, a chief, passed to his successor; and seeing that the 
god could, if he liked, withhold this sanctity from the person 
who had been recognized as the successor, as he was supposed 
to have done in the case of the two sons of the tuimam'a x we 
reach the point that divine sanction was necessary for the 
selection of the successor, not only for transmitting to him the 
sanctity, but for endowing him with the mana; if the god had 
not H taken up his abode*’ In the presumed successor, and had 
not endowed him with the mana, someone else would have to 
be chosen in and for whom the god w r as believed to have done 
so. So here again w e seem to have some indication of a close 
association of divine approval with succession to the family 
name or title. 

Then again, as regards the binding character of the father’s 
will, we have Kramer’s statement that in Samoa allegiance 
ivas given to the successor, mainly from fear of the spirit of 
the dead; but this is the only supernatural explanation of the 
matter which I have found for any part of Polynesia, Kramer 
may be right, at aU events so far as Samoa is concerned; but 
I do not think we must assume that this was the only super¬ 
natural inducement for complying with the bequest. The father 
was, as I understand the matter, in close touch with the 
tutelar god of the family or group of which he was the official 
head, and would, as the natural priest of that god, receive 
inspiration from him, and it may be that the people believed, 
or bad believed in the past, that it was under the guidance of 
this inspiration that he decided who was to be his successor, 
in which case his decision would in effect be the decision of 
the god. I refer, as to this, to the statement of the French 
missionaries that the dying man alone possessed the powers, 
and so it was he who transmitted them to whom he pleased, 
I have already suggested that the binding character of the will 
of a dying head of a relatively small group, of simple con¬ 
struction, would be great, whilst, if the head for the time being 
of that small group was also, as such, the head chief of a larger 
group, of which the smaller group was a section, the will of 
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the chief, as affecting the title of the larger group, with its other 
constituent sections, would not be so decisive. There would 
be a practical reason for this differentiation; but the reason 
might also be religious. There would, according to my con* 
ception of the general socio-religious systems of Polynesia, be 
two gods who would be specially concerned in this question 
of succession, one of them being the tutelar god of the chiefs 
own family, and the other the god of the whole group; and if 
there was a belief that the divine guidance upon which the 
dead chief had acted was that of what I may call the domestic 
god only, it is obvious that its binding character would not be 
so great in the minds of the members of the other families of 
the group. This, of course, is all merely constructive specu¬ 
lation. 

The island of Rotuma had an elective system which has a 
possible bearing upon the question of a belief in some divine 
association with the selection of a successor. In this Island, as 
we have seen, a number of hoang or families, each with its 
pure or head, were collected together in a district under the 
headship of a ngangaja , and there was one of the hoang whose 
pure was always the person who was ngangaja of the district. 
In case of the death of this official, the other pure of the district 
elected from his hoang another ngangaja t after which the hoang 
elected him as its pure t the holder of the hoang name; but if 
the hoang refused to do this a difficulty arose, because it was, 
Gardiner thinks, doubtful whether the district “would venture” 
to elect bs ngangaja a man whose hoang “refused to give him 
the name.” Moreover the ngangaja could not be deposed unless 
the hoang first took its name from him. I draw attention to 
Gardiner's doubt whether the district “would venture” to 
elect as ngangaja a person whose hoang would not elect him 
as its pure ; for he is, I think, a careful writer whose way of 
expressing himself should be noted. Why would they not 
venture, say, in a case in which all were agreed, except the 
hoang who refused to give its name to its member whom the 
other pure of the district wished to appoint ngangaja of the 
district? Was it that they, with their united strength, were 
afraid of trying to impose their will upon this single family; 
or was their fear based upon some rehgious belief? It seems 
to me that, if we recognize the presence in parts of Polynesia 
of ideas associating the will of the gods with succession, the 
latter explanation is the more probable one. If one member 
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of the ruling hoang was elected to be its pure, and another 
member was elected as the ngangaja of the district, religious 
complications would arise, because the ngangaja would not be 
the member of the hoang who was specially associated with 
its god; nor, perhaps, would he be specially associated with 
the god of the whole social group occupying the district, 
because his election as ngangaja would not have been in 
accord with the customs of the island, and so would have 
been irregular. 

This Rotuman system illustrates the possible difference con¬ 
cerning the question of succession between the attitude of the 
immediate relatives of a dead chief and that of the persons 
interested in the matter as representatives of the whole district, 
to which I have referred in suggesting a possible religious 
question that might affect the binding character of the chief’s 
will. It will be noticed, however, that in Rotuma the electors 
for the district seem to have been to a considerable extent 
bound by the election by the family; and if that election had 
been made in accordance with the dead chiefs will the position 
of the family would, if anything, be strengthened. 1 may 
point out that tire possible religious impasse which I have 
suggested as regards Rotuma is not quite consistent with my 
previous suggestion of a relatively small binding character of 
a chiefs will upon the electors of a whole district, as compared 
with the family; but it must be understood that in suggesting 
this impasse I was dealing only with the elective system of 
Rotuma, with its special and peculiar features recorded by 
Gardiner. 

There is another matter to which 1 must draw attention, 
I refer again to the tradition as to the granting by the Tangaroa 
family of the chieftainship of Manu'a to Galeali, and to the 
instructions given by the Tangaroa family to him not to unbind 
his title, but to cover it up with a turban, and to the removal 
of the turban when the title was taken from him, because he 
was then only an ordinary chief, and so had nothing to protect. 
This suggests a conception of the title as being materialized and 
discloses an idea that it was in the man's head. So also a com¬ 
parison of the three versions of one of the Tangaroa-Manu'a 
stories, relating to the climbing of a coconut tree, indicates a 
similar belief, one of the versions saying that what one of the 
two men stole from the other was his “ crown,” another speaking 
of it as his turban, and die third calling it his title. I may say 
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that In Samoa, according to Pratt's dictionary, the word ao was 
used not only for a title, but with the meaning of “ a chiefs 
head ” and that there is other Polynesian evidence which points 
to the head as being the seat of the name or title; but its con' 
side ration cannot be introduced into this book. I may point 
out, however, that the head was commonly regarded as the 
most sacred part of the body. 

The sanctity which seems to have been attributed to titles, 
and would probably be recognized in a minor degree in 
the family names held by the heads of humbler groups of 
people, involves perhaps some confusion of idea, When a chief 
acquired the title the sanctity passed to him, water or oil being, 
as 1 interpret the matter, used in some islands as a medium 
by which the passage was effected. It was on his succession 
that the god entered into him, having, perhaps, selected him 
as a successor, and influenced the will of the deceased chief, or 
the elective body, that formed the human machinery for giving 
effect to the divine choice. The sanctity was in the man because 
he had become the duly appointed head of the social group. 
It does not seem to follow necessarily that the sanctity attached 
to the title itself; the explanation of the matter might be, not that 
because lie had received the title he had acquired the sanctity, 
but rather that because he had obtained the sanctity he had been 
given the title. And yet some of the evidence seems to point 
to a conception of the sanctity as inherent in the title itself. 
There is, I think, nothing surprising in this, for the idea that 
a man’s name is an actual part of himself is, I fancy, widely 
spread among savage races 1 ; the man would be identified with 
the name, and the name with him, and the sanctity would be 
attributed to both. Thus we have von Billow's statement that 
"a portion of the divinity adhered to the ao” 

I think the idea of identity between a man and his name 
is seen in the consequences which followed an exchange of 
names; in the Tahitian idea that a warrior by securing the body 
of a dead enemy chief, and taking his name, would have a 
claim to his land, and the somewhat similar idea prevailing in 
the Marquesas; and in the ability of a doomed victim in the 
Marquesas to escape by claiming the name of a taboo chief, 
the use there of another person's name for placing a taboo on 
an object, and the use of a man's own, or some other person’s 
name for the purpose of bewitching the property of a suspected 

1 Cf, Frazer h G J. vol. HI, p-p. 318 sqq m 
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thief. Another example is found in a practice, which may have 
had either a Polynesian or a Melanesian origin, reported from 
the New Hebridean island of Futuna, of changing the name of 
a child who cried habitually, owing to a belief that either the 
child, or the spirit of the "person after whom it was called, 
objected to the name; and still more, perhaps, the custom there, 
if the child, when growing, showed bad qualities, to change its 
name, under the belief that it was becoming like some bad 
person who bore the same name, and that the change would 
alter the nature of the child 1 . 

1 Gunn, p. 204. 
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LAND TENURE AND CONTROL 
PRELIMINARY 

T HE next subject with which I propose to deal is the 
ownership, tenure and control of the land. The basis of 
the discussion will be the ownership of the land of a social 
group, on behalf of the group, by its official head, the bearer 
of its title or name. I therefore propose first, as a preliminary 
step, to introduce some evidence as to this ownership, though 
further indications of St will doubtless appear later, and indeed 
the evidence may overlap to a certain extent, and there may 
be a little repetition. Assuming that this ownership by the 
head of a group was a fundamental principle, affecting the land 
of social groups both great and small, it would follow that the 
head of a sub-group would be the official owner of the land of 
the sub-group, though this ownership would be subject to the 
superior suzerainty of the head of the group, and so on down¬ 
wards; and it is, I think, in the light of this conception that 
we must consider all evidence as to the tenure and control of 
the land . 

In Samoa, according to Turner, the land was owned alike 
by the chiefs and heads of families. The land belonging to each 
family was well known, and the person who for the time being 
held the title of the head of the family had the right to dispose 
of it. It was the same with the chiefs 1 . This power of disposal 
wag, I may say, subject to limitations which will be mentioned 
later. Hood says that the head of the race, who bore the 
titular distinction, held the lands of his father as his own, and 
refers to his qualified rights of disposal of it 2 . Brown refers to 
laws of inheritance in a way which shows tliat he includes in 
the matter both succession to the title and inheritance of the 
land 3 . According to Stuebel, the name determined the power 
over the land, the person who bore the former ruling over the 
latter. On the other hand, if he who ruled over the land lost 
the name, he lost with it the disposal of the land, and only 

1 Turner, pp. 17* «ff. * Hood, p. It- * Brown, pp. 
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retained the government over the land which he possessed in 
his own right 1 . By this Stuebcl evidently means that the man 
lost the disposal of the land of the whole social group whose 
name or title he bore, but retained his own portion of that 
land; he ceased to be head of the whole group, but retained 
his headship of his own section of that group. Stuebel also 
says that if those who disposed of the granting of the name 
were angry, they would drive away the chief, and take away 
from him the name and the land over which he ruled 2 . 

Mariner says that in Tonga property consisted mainly of 
plantations, houses and canoes ; and that the right of succession 
to it was regulated by the order of relationship “as given under 
the head of Nobles so in like manner was the right of suc¬ 
cession to the throne a . His mention of the head of nobles 
evidently refers to a previous page 4 in which he discusses what 
he calls “descent of nobility.” He is on that page dealing 
rather with what 1 am calling “descent” than with “suc¬ 
cession”; but reading him broadly, we must, 1 think, interpret 
his meaning as to plantations, etc., to be that they passed, 
among the nobility, including the royal family, to the suc¬ 
cessor to the title. West says that the whole country belonged 
to the king, who regulated the disposal and tenure of the land 5 . 
Bays says that the eldest son of the principal wife of a chief 
“would succeed to the heritage and rank of his father”*, and 
I assume that by heritage he means, or includes, the land. 
Cook tells us that everything a man left behind him fell to the 
king; but that it was usual to give it to the eldest son of the 
deceased, with an obligation to make a provision out of it for 
the rest of the children", Waldegrave says that the tutionga 
was considered as the sole proprietor uf the island of Tonga- 
tabu, the chiefs holding under him, each of them being the 
proprietor of his own portion 8 [which he would hold on behalf 
of the group of which he was head]; but, speaking of the island 
of Vavau, he says that the soil and everything in the island 
belonged to the king*, by whom he means Finau, who, as we 
have seen, was the head chief there. According to West, the 
great landlords derived their lands by hereditary' right, in con¬ 
junction with their chieftainships, but held them at the will 

1 Stuebel > p, Eg, 1 Ibid. p. gi. 

a Mariner, vd* It, ppn 94 tq* + Ibid. p. Eg. 

1 West, p. 262. * [lays, p. 135* 

1 €ook p vol. v r p. 430. * Waldegrave JJl r G r S. voL Ol, p. 185 
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of the supreme ruler; and the land was subdivided by the 
great landowners among their families and followers 1 . The 
French missionaries are speaking of Tonga generally when they 
say that men and land all belonged to king George 5 . The 
substitution in people's minds of the secular king for the tui- 
tonga t if such had occurred, would probably be due to the 
decline in influence of the latter. Mr A. Radcliffe Brown says, 
in the manuscript material which he has kindly sent me, that 
all the chiefs were regarded as holding their land and their 
power from the ttdtonga, from whose family they were believed 
to be descended, and who was thus their overlord; but the 
tmtotiga could not take from a cliief the power that had once 
been given to him. 

I think that this Tongan evidence is, so far as it goes, and 
subject to certain detailed comments to be made hereafter, in 
accord with the general principle which I suggested at the 
beginning of this chapter; all the land belonged nominally to 
the tui tonga, as head of the head branch of the entire group, 
or to the secular king, but eaeh family had in fact some right 
to its own land, which was vested in its head and w r ould pass 
on his death to his successor, this again being subject to certain 
rights of the other members of the family. 

Ellis says that in the Society Islands, on the birth of a king’s 
son and his succession to the title, the lands and other sources 
of the king's support were appropriated to the maintenance of 
the establishment of the infant ruler, and that a corresponding 
practice prevailed among the ari'i and the rdatircP. The produce 
which the king received from his hereditary estate being rarely 
sufficient for the needs of his household, the deficiency was 
supplied from the different districts of the islands 4 . This might 
be construed as meaning that the king only inherited the land 
of his own district, and not the nominal ownership of the other 
districts of the main group of which he was the head; but this 
was not the case in Tahiti, and the king’s rights over the other 
districts are illustrated by their duty to support him, Ellis says 
that the districts were under the government of chiefs or 
rdatira, each of whom was the baron of his domain, or the 
lord of the manor, and was succeeded in his possessions and 
office by his son or nearest kindred 5 . Hamilton refers to the 
passing of a chiefs title and estate to his successor®. Moeren- 

1 West, p. a&z. * A J*.F. vol. jpexii, p. toj. * EIJis, vol. in, p, 100. 
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hout says that landed property being the principal wealth of 
the people, and the degree of authority of the chiefs depending 
on the amount of their lands and the number of people they 
could maintain on them, each family was careful to assure the 
indivisibility of property in order to perpetuate power, and 
they only recognized one heir for both possession anti titles 1 . 
According to Ari f i Taimai, the inheritance to the property in 
lands went with the chiefs' titles 2 . Her mother was taken at 
birth to all the numerous family marae with which the titles 
to which she had succeeded were connected; and she tells us 
that her mother took with each name the lands that belonged 
to it 3 . 

In Mangaia, of the Herv-ey Group, the soil was the sole 
property of the high chiefs (ariki) and the under-chiefs, and 
these distributed the Zand in accordance with their owm wishes 4 . 
Though the first-bom son of a chief does not, as we have seen, 
appear to have succeeded immediately, as he did in Tahiti, to 
the title, he seems to have been credited with much of the 
sanctity with which the Tahitian child was supposed to have 
been endowed, and on the death of his father he was the pre¬ 
sumed successor. It is, I think, in the light of all this that we 
must regard the custom to call the boy “ the land-owner or 
chief” 5 , which seems to point to a past recognition that the 
chief held the land. It is stated that, when he did succeed, the 
largest share of the land would fall to him, and his younger 
brothers were bound to submit to his authority 6 ; and I think 
that the meaning of this is that each of the sons, including the 
eldest, who succeeded to the title, would have his own share 
of the dominions, but the eldest son, who would have the 
nominal ownership of the whole, w r ould have the largest share. 
Moss says that in Rarotonga the authority of the head of the 
family over the lands and possessions was absolute and carried 
with it as absolute a control over the whole of the members. 

Radiguet says that in Marquesas, when an akaiki had several 
children, it was the eldest boy or girl that inherited the title 
and property 7 . So here again the two went together; and des 
Vergn es says that the chief of a tribe was regarded as the owner 
of af] its land*. 

* Mocrenhout, vol. ii r p, 13, 
a Ibid. p. r&2. 

1 Gill; LrS.I. p. 

7 RudLifLju e h vol. xxiili p. 60S, 

B Dea vergrt*a, R,M.d\ voL ui a p. 717, 
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In the Paumotuan island of Mangareva the king was, accord¬ 
ing to d’Urville, the proprietor of all the land 1 . 

In the island of Niue, according to Smith, the pain or heads 
of families, were the principal land-owners, though every one 
had land of his own by right of ancestral title. He says that 
there were a good many chiefs who were called either ikt or 
patu*. I gather that a titled chief would be the patu or head 
of a relatively large or important social group or family, and 
there would be minor families, with their patu or heads, in his 
dominions. Thomson says that the land was the common property 
of the septs, represented by their heads, and that junior members 
of a sept came to their laird when in need of land for planting*. 

In Rotuma, according to Gardiner, no private property in 
land formerly existed; it was all vested in the pure [head] for 
the time being of the Itoang [family] 4 ; it was the duty of the 
pure to divide out the bush-land year by year for planting 
purposes among the different households of the hoartg^. 

Some of the evidence of the ownership of the land of a social 
group, on behalf of the group, by its official head, the bearer 
of its name or title, is definite; some of it, on the other hand, 
involves a greater or less amount of inference, and its value 
depends in some degree upon its consideration in the light of 
the more exact testimony. I think, however, that we may 
believe that the system prevailed, more or less, in Polynesia 
generally, and I shall assume this in considering the conditions 
of land tenure and control within the group. References by 
writers, and perhaps by myself, to “ownership ” by sub-groups 
or members must be read in the light of this fundamental 
principle. 

Among the important matters to be considered in connection 
with the subject of land tenure and control are the control of 
cultivation and of food supply and the imposition of restrictions 
on food consumption; also the payment of tribute. These, 
however, will be dealt with more conveniently by themselves 
separately, so I shall reserve them for subsequent chapters, 
though there will probably be in the discussion of land tenure 
and control a few incidental references to them. 

There are indications that the ideas and practices of the 
people in connection with the ownership and control of the 

■ l}’Urville + V.P.Sh vtiL n* pan I, p. 176, 

1 Smith, Jf.P.S. vol, xi a p, 178, a Thomson, SJ . p, 136. 

4 Gardiner, voL xxvii, p. 483. * Ibid, p, 484, 
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land were, or had been in the past, closely associated with 
systems of communal ownership of property" I shall therefore 
introduce evidence as to the prevalence of this system, though 
perhaps in a modified form only, in some of the islands, in 
connection with movable property. I may say that I believe 
that some of the Polynesian practices which have been attributed 
by observers to motives of generosity and hospitality have 
really had their foundation in recognition of common owner¬ 
ship; but this suggestion can only be discussed after the intro¬ 
duction of the information as to these practices, and that is 
not a subject which falls within the scope of this book. Then 
again, some of the evidence as to general communism in mov¬ 
able property may refer to arbitrary seizure by chiefs of the 
goods of their subjects. Statements as to acts of this character 
have appeared in the discussion of the powers of chiefs; but, 
as I have suggested in my preliminary observations on that 
subject, these acts, or some of them, may have been based on 
communism, or may have been an informal enforcement of a 
right to tribute, and I shall refer to them more specifically in 
the chapter dealing with that subject. My reason for intro¬ 
ducing into the evidence on land tenure and control statements 
as to general common ownership of movable property is that 
the presence of this system increases the probability that there 
was, or had been, a simitar system as to the land. 

Much of the evidence on the subject of land tenure and 
control to which I shall have to refer is insufficient in quantity, 
and not very definite in character, and, taken altogether, it is 
sometimes rather confusing. 1 therefore think it desirable, for 
the purpose of following this evidence, and trying to interpret 
it, that I should draw attention in advance to certain questions 
that arise. These questions are all based on the assumption 
that the grouping of the people was primarily social, and that 
the governmental area of a social group was divided into what 
1 may call districts occupied by branches of that group, which 
were again subdivided into sub-districts, occupied by sections 
of those branches, and so on, the whole area having at its head 
the chief of the group, each district having the sub-chief or 
other head of the branch, and each sub-district having the 
head of the section of the branch, I do not for a moment 
contend that the system of social grouping, which 1 believe to 
have prevailed widely in Polynesia, existed in all cases in this 
exact and closely denned form; but 1 think it was so far the 
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basis of the grouping of the people as to justify my adopting 
my assumption as a standpoint from which to consider the 
evidence. The questions which I suggest are the following; 

(1) How far had the idea of common ownership bv the 
members of a social group of the land of the group, if such an 
idea had prevailed in the past, changed into a recognition of 
separate ownership? 

(2) What was the system of allotment of the land of a group 
among its members? 

(3) To what extent were those allotments permanent? 

(4) What were the powers of the chief or Other head of a 
group to alienate in any way the land of the group: (a) By his 
own despotic will, or (6) With the consent of the other members 
on whose behalf he owned the land, or their representatives? 

(5) Could a group of owners, or an individual owner, alienate 
their or his land? 

(6) What were the methods of alienation? Was it in effect 
a sale, a letting, a gift, or what else? 

I must explain that I am suggesting these questions merely 
as a general tabulated frame-work of what seems to be the 
main scope of the enquiry. I shall often only be able to suggest 
answers to some of them in a very general way, and as regards 
some of the islands at all events, the evidence will be only 
meagre both in quality and quantity. Also it will be impossible 
for me, especially with reference to some of the islands, to 
marshall the evidence in the sequence in which I have placed 
the questions, or even at all. It is largely for this reason that 
I have thought it desirable to propound the questions in ad** 
vancc, in the hope that this will assist in the consideration of 
the bearings of the detailed evidence as it is given. 

SAMOA 

Turner says that the Samoans clung to the system of common 
interest in each other's property with great tenacity'. Not only 
a house, but a canoe, a boat, a fine, a dowry, and everything 
else requiring an extra effort was subject to the idea. The 
system entitled them to beg and borrow from each other to 
any extent. Boats, tools, garments, money, etc,, were all freely 
lent to each other, provided they were connected with the same 
tribe or clan. If a man possessed that for which he was asked, 
he would either give it or tel) the lie, either that he had it not, 
or that he had promised it to some one else. A young man 
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might work hard, but he could not keep his earnings, as they 
all passed out of his hands into the common circulating 
currency of the dan to which ail had a latent right. Turner 
points out what a hindrance to industry was this communistic 
system, which ate like a canker-worm at the roots of individual 
and national progress 1 . Churchward says that the community 
of property, especially of food, was most noticeable. Every¬ 
thing appeared to belong to everybody—that is, if it were 
asked for; and he draws attention to the hindrance to advance¬ 
ment which it involved, for no sooner did one man successfully 
strike an independent line of industry of his own, than down 
came upon him a swarm of his relations, insisting by all family 
ties and country customs upon a division of the fruits of his 
labour 2 . Brown says that stealing from the plantation of a 
relative was not considered wrong, and in fact was not called 
stealing; it was simply a part of the communistic system under 
which no man could rise above the level of his fellows. The 
industrious man might work, whilst the lazy relative helped 
himself from the fruit of his labours. As an example of the 
operation of this idea, he says that if the owner of a plantation 
of bananas, disheartened at the continuous taking of its fruit, 
and in despair, cut the plants down, he incurred the great 
indignation of his relatives. Brown gives other illustrations 
also 2 . Stevenson says that property in Samoa was vested in the 
family, not in the individual. As illustrations of the ideal 
conduct in the family, he refers to verbs which had the follow¬ 
ing meanings: “to deal leniently with, as in helping oneself 
from a family plantation”; “to give away without consulting 
other members of the family“to go to strangers for help, 
instead of to relatives”; “to take from relatives without per¬ 
mission.” He says that a man whose hand was always open to 
his kindred was spoken of admiringly as mata-ainga t or race- 
regarde r. He gives a few illustrations of the system of family 
division; one of these referred to a girl in his service, to whom 
he had given some finery and warm clothes, but who, having 
then visited her family, returned in an old tablecloth, her whole 
wardrobe having been divided out among her relatives in 
twenty-four hours. It is true the beggar was supposed to make 
return, but the obligation was only moral; it could not be, or 
was not, enforced, and was often disregarded. Another example 
was the case of a native pastor who bought a boat, and paid 

* Turner, p. 160. * Churchward, pp. 1 15 tq. * Brown, pp. 26 ztq. 
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half the price of it, but left the other half owing. Some of his 
relations paid him a visit, asked for the boat, and went off 
with it ; the man afterwards had to sell land and beg mats from 
other relatives to enable him to pay the balance of the price of 
the boat, which was no longer his. Tliis was evidently no mere 
act of illegal theft—indeed, a few months afterwards, the boat 
needing repair, it was brought back by the people who had 
taken it, in order that it might be mended by the original 
owner. The social obligation to submit to family demanefc of 
this sort is illustrated by the recognition of the anger which 
was justified by unreasonable demands and the contempt held 
for habitual making of them. A man was not expected to give 
with a good grace; and the dictionary is well stocked with 
verbal missiles which a victim might discharge at his tor¬ 
mentors; examples of these are found in expressions meaning 
“troop of shame-faced ones,” “you beg like one delirious”; 
and the verb potigitai, “to look cross” is equipped with the 
pregnant rider “as at the sight of beggars.” There was, 
apparently, a last and single resource of a householder, be¬ 
sieged in this way; there was a sacramental gesture of refusal, 
supposed to signify “my house is destitute"; but until tliis 
point was reached, the conduct prescribed for a Samoan was 
to give and to continue giving 1 , Strauch refers to what he calls 
the prevailing communism and its deterrent effect upon any 
inclination to work; and, speaking of attempts at emancipation 
that had been made, says they were given up after the first 
harvest, for the family—using that term in the broader sense 
of the dan—rejoiced over the laborious work of their clansman 
by sharing the harvest 2 . Graeffe, Hood and von Hesse-Wartegg 
also refer to the matter 3 . 

It is in the light of this evidence as to ownership of movable 
property that we must consider the subject of tenure of the 
land. Goodenough was told that there was not, and could not 
be, any real title to land; the title was by occupation, and those 
who had once oocupied had a right to a share, but no more 
than a share, of what was going. Any member of a tribe that 
owned land could come and take his portion, but his right \m 
only that of occupation 4 . Schultz says that an ideal mat at 
[head of a family] would in important family affairs undertake 

* Stevenson, Footnote, pp, 

3 Strauch, Z./.E vol, xxjv, pp. 225 iq. 

3 Graoffe.yjlf.G. voi. I, p, 23. Hood, pp. 33 *5. not*. Von Hes&e-Wartcgg. 
P- * 57 - * Goodenough, p, 194. 
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no thing without first consulting with his family, or his own branch 
of it 1 ; by which he implies that the matai was the head, not only 
of his own branch of the family, hut also of the whole family, 
and means, I think, that he would consult the branch in matters 
affecting the branch only, and the family in matters affecting it 
as a whole. He says a legal limitation of the power of the matai 
existed with respect to his authority over the land which be¬ 
longed to the family, and this would, 1 assume, be one of the 
important affairs as to which he had to consult others. Some 
families still possessed the whole of their land undivided, 
whilst others had given up joint possession, and had handed 
over a definite portion to each branch. In the first case, no 
one matai could alienate family land without the approval of 
the others; not even the matai siii [the head of the larger group 
of which the family was a section] could do this. In the latter 
case the approval of the others was not necessary for the matai 
who wished to alienate*. According to Graeffe, land was in part 
common property, and in part family property, and the various 
heads of families or tulafaie came’to an agreement in their 
assemblies as to the portion of land to be cultivated by each, 
and to belong to him for the time being 3 . 

It will be noticed that Goodenough’s statement starts, appar¬ 
ently, with the idea of common ownership of the land of a 
group by its members; and that Schultz does so also in saying 
that some families still possessed the whole of their land’un¬ 
divided ; whilst Graeffe says that the land was in part common 
property. Goodenough points to a change in saying that a 
member of a tribe could take his portion, which might, I 
suppose, mean a portion belonging to him either individually 
or as head of a sub-group; Graeffe also points to the general 
carrying out of this process of separate allocation of the lands 
of a group to its respective sub-groups by mutual arrangement 
made by their respective heads; and Schultz refers to a system 
under which the land of the group had been divided among its 
sub-groups. 

There is evidence, however, that contemporaneous common 
and separate ownership of the lands of the group might arise 
from a distinction between the respective characters of the 
lands. Turner, after speaking of the land belonging to a family, 
says that the uncultivated bush was sometimes claimed by 

1 Schultz, JLP.S. Toil, xx, p. 44. 1 Ibid, 

* GnicfTc, JLil/.G. voL i t p, *3* 
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those who owned the land on its borders 1 . Then Brown tells 
us that real property consisted of town sites, garden lands 
near the villages, and the interior waste or bush lands. Every 
family had its fully recognized and inalienable right to its 
village and garden lands, and the boundaries of these were 
well known. Every piece of land in the villages or suburbs 
had its owner. The personal rights of some individuals to 
certain sites and lands were recognized, but as a general rule 
the lands belonged to the family as a whole, though the recog¬ 
nized head of the family exercised a supreme right. The waste 
lands belonging to the village com muni ty, and the boundaries 
of these lands with those of other districts were well known; 
and in the event of the sale of any portion of these lands, the 
whole community would claim a’share, and in the case of a 
sale made by the head of the family of any piece of the family 
land, the consent of the other members of the family was 
deemed by them to be necessary, and a claim would also be 
made to a share in the proceeds-. Elsewhere, after referring 
to the different sons of boundary, he says that the bush lands, 
far away in the interior, were owned by "the families as a body, 
in certain villages or districts 3 , 

Brown speaks apparently of groups (called by him villages), 
and sub-groups (called by him families). The village and 
garden lands — that is the land actually occupied by the group 
—vyas, according to him, and as I understand him, always 
divided among the sub-groups; but the iand of a sub-group 
was generally the common property of the sub-group, though 
in some cases it had been parcelled out among the individual 
members of the sub-group. This apparently points to a diversity 
of system similar to that disclosed by Goodenough, Graefle 
and Schultz, except that I cannot say how far the terms used 
by Brown and them, and which 1 am calling groups and sub¬ 
groups, mean exactly the same thing, though the principle 
involved in each case seems to be the same. But the point to 
which I draw special attention is that, according to Brown, 
whilst the town sites, upon which the occupying sub-groups 
would presumably have built their houses, and the gardens, 
which they would have cultivated, were regarded as the 
separate properties of the respective sub-groups, the bush or 
waste land in certain villages or districts belonged and were 
common to the entire group—to the sub-groups as a body, 

1 Turner, p, >77. 1 Brown, p, 314, * Hid, p. 339. 
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Here again there is evidence of a diversity of system; and the 
reasonable explanation seems to be that the bush or waste land 
remained the common property of the group, unless and until 
portions of it had been cleared and cultivated by constituent 
sub-groups, and parcelled out to them separately, and that the 
practice of parcelling out the bush or waste land in this way 
had been adopted in some places and not in others 1 . This is 
perhaps what Turner means when he says that the uncultivated 
bush was sometimes claimed by those who owned the land on 
its borders. All this is consistent with Goodenough's statement, 
with reference to land generally, that title was fey occupation; 
for the family to which a plot of land was allotted would 
occupy it, and in so doing would continue to expend labour 
upon it; and Graeffe’s reference to land being cultivated by a 
man, and belonging to him for the time being points in the 
same direction. The explanation of the latter statement might 
be that the tenure ceased and the plot reverted to the group, 
if the sub-group discontinued its cultivation. I imagine that 
the claim to uncultivated bush to which Turner refers would 
continue only by clearing and continued cultivation. 

■ In the case of the deposition, and perhaps banishment, of a 
chief, no question could, 1 suppose, arise as to the ownership 
of land belonging to him, or under his suzerainty, as this would 
pass to his duly elected successor, who would be some member 
of the group qualified to succeed. 

According to Turner, the lagoon, as far as the reef, was 
considered to be the property oftho<se oflf whose village it was 
situate 3 . Von Biiioiv gives elaborate and detailed particulars of 
the fishing rights; some of which must not be assumed to have 
been indigenous, but I will content myself here with referring 
to a tew of them only, which I think probably were so. He 
says that by rights the boundary of the land property in the 
direction of the sea was the line of high-water mark; beyond 
this was a path of communication, the seaward boundary of 
which is not defined clearly by him; the space beyond this up 
to the outer edge of the reef [that is in effect the lagoon and 
the reef] was regarded as the fishing ground, He says that the 
fishing grounds, like the land, had their owners; but I am quite 
unable to follow with exactitude lus statement as to who these 
owners were, beyond the fact that the owners were what he 


1 h ia possible that the 
Vatioo ajftcrward3 + 
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ca Is Diace communities, family communities, and individual 
title bearers, \ on Biilow then goes on to set out a number of 
elaborately derailed regulations as to the use of these fishing 
grounds, oi which some are apparently truly Polynesian, and 
othera may °r may not have been so; but I must content myself 
'with referring to one of them, which was probably Polynesian 
and_ w hich alone seems to be pertinent to our present subject! 
Under this regulation the owner of a fishing ground had to 
comply w-ith the commands of the assembly of the place when 
the latter prohibited the catching of the atule (South Sea 
_ erring) or a time, in order to give time to make preparations 
tor the catching of tbs in the lauiua (great drag net). Von Billow 
refers to regulations as to fishing outside the reef, but he does 

an 1 1 lfTia ^ ne from the ™V he speaks of 
lu CJ fl'u- * UOt - ^ ear u P on our P r ^ent subject. He says 

the fishing rights were in general held to be inalienable*, I fancv 
the systems and conditions of ownership and user of these 
hshmg grounds must have been very similar in principle to 
those of the land; and I may point out that the fact that a man's 
use of his fishing ground might be placed by the form under a 
partial temporal*}' taboo for the benefit of the group of which 
he was a member indicates that the communal rights of the 
group were recognized as limiting his rights as owner, 

,, question of alienation of land, l must first say 

that the selling of land, in the sense of parting for ever with the 
wnersmp of it, for a consideration paid down or otherwise 
received, does not appear to have been an indigenous practice 
in Samoa Stuebel says that the Samoans did not know the 
custom of selling land-; and Gracffe refers to the difficulty 
attending sales [presumably to white men] of land because 
most of the people did not know how far the buying went. 

icir idea was that it only involved the acquisition of the title 

u-miM ^n’ er chl ^‘ and ^ at right to use the plantation 
would still remain to them* 1 ; just, I suppose, as they had 

possessed it under the selling chief. So also Goodenough says 
the title to land was by occupation, and no land was to be 
sojd, and a [whiter] man buying land was either deceived, or 
w as biding his time to see what would turn up out of the wars 
"i~ c ^ were hilling men off 1 , I gather that white men had been 
able to secure land by purchase, in defiance of the custom to 

1 _ jHh,. r 
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the contrary, but we are told as to this that the people were, 
or had become, much averse to parting with it 1 ; 1 imagine 
that this had been done under white men’s persuasion and 
temptation, though it was contrary to Samoan customs. 

There are references to the power of the head of a family 
or other social group to alienate, or deal in some way with, 
the land of the group, provided he secured the assent of the 
other members of the group. We have seen Brown’s statement 
as to this, and Schultz’s statements that an ideal matoi would, 
in important family affairs, do nothing without consulting his 
family or his own branch of it, and as to the limitation of the 
power of the matoi with respect to tus authority over the family 
land. Turner says that although the power of selling land, and 
doing other things of importance affecting all the members of 
the family, was vested in its titled head, yet he dared not do 
anything without formally consulting all concerned, Were he to 
persist in attempting to do otherwise, they would take his title 
from him, and give it to another. The members of a family 
could thus take the title from their head, and heads of families 
could unite and take it from their chief, and give it to some 
other member of the chief family, who would, they thought, act 
more in accordance with their wishes 2 . Hood says that, although 
the head of the race, who bore the titular distinction, held the 
lands of his father as his own, and had the right of disposing 
of any portion of it, should he venture to break the entail, as 
it were, and do so without being duly authorized by all the 
members of the family publicly assembled, they would at once 
deprive him of his position, and confer it upon another 3 . So, 
according to Ella, neither a chief nor a tuiafole who owned 
land could alienate any portion of it without the concurrence 
of every member of the family interested, and a violation of 
this rule would occasion difficulties that would involve the seller 
in trouble, and might occasion his deposition. Foreigners 
buying land when this rule had been disregarded found them¬ 
selves in trouble with the natives, and their land-title disputed 4 . 
Wilkes says land might be sold, this being done at public 
meetings, and the bargain was made by sticking their [the 
buyers’?] staves into the ground, or digging a portion of it 3 . 
Presumably the public meetings to which Wilkes refers vvere 


1 Walpole, vol. 11, pp, 360 f 9. Rovings, vo!. II, p. 156. 

1 Turner, pp. 176*0. 1 Hood, p. 77. 
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the meetings of the members of the group whose consent was 
requisite. Stuebel says that land could not be given away at 
the will fif the head of the family, or him who bore the name 
alone, unless he had first consulted with his children, his family, 
and the children of his sister; for it was the Samoan custom 
that all such matters should be communicated to the children 
of the father s sister* 1 , Also Goodenough, in referring to the 
inability to sell land, and the possible deception or diplomacy 
of the buyer, as quoted above, says that a man could come and 
cultivate, and have the right of occupation of land, but could 
not claim the land, or any right of pre-emption 
I will not now discuss the interpretations that should be put 
by us upon the meaning or meanings of transactions spoken 
of as alienation, disposal, sale, or giving, or upon evidence 
pointing to temporary occupation only, though we must bear 
in mind the statements that land could not be sold, using that 
term, I take it, with the meaning which we apply to it. As 
regards so-called sales, I may point out that they may not have 
been understood in that sense by Samoans in their dealings 
with white men, and that this misunderstanding may well have 
been the cause of the difficulties that seem to have arisen. The 
main feature of the evidence is its indication that the head of 
a group could not deal, as between himself and an outsider, 
with the land of the group without the consent of its members. 

A question of a proposal to alienate land would, 1 presume, 
be one of the matters that would be dealt with at a fom, 
whether of a district, a village district, or a village, or at a 
consultation between the members of a domestic household, 
and the consent would be given by the representatives of the 
several sections of the group by whom the fono was held. 

I must draw attention, to a possible source of error in reading 
evidence as affecting the power of the head of a group. We 
have seen Goodenough’s reference to the possibility' of a 
man having the right to occupy land, though he could not 
claim the land, and his statement that any member of a tribe 
could take his portion of the tribal land; both of which might 
refer to purely personal rights, and not to rights vested in the 
man as head of a sub-group to which had been allotted a 
portion of the land of the group. Brown refers to the personal 
rights of individuals to parts of land belonging to the group. 
GracfFe’s statement that the tulafale agreed among themselves 

1 Stucbe^ p + 127, 1 Goodenough, p. 194. 
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as to the portion of the land to be allotted to and cultivated by 
each might be thought to refer to personal ownership by these 
tulafale\ but in point of fact the portion allotted to each of 
them would probably belong to him usually on behalf of the 
family or sub-group of which he was the bead. These state¬ 
ments illustrate the possible source of confusion, and conse¬ 
quent error, to which 1 have referred. It is not always dear 
whether a writer who speaks of a portion of the land of a group 
as belonging to some member of it is referring to personal 
ownership by him, or to ownership by him as head of a sub¬ 
group. Hence statements as to a man’s power of dealing with 
his land without consulting others, which are intended to refer 
to land belonging to himself personally, might be capable of a 
construction involving independent powers, as between him 
and his subjects, of the head of a sub-group, which would not 
be in accord with the evidence already given. 

I think, however, that Schultz’s statements are capable of 
interpretation, so far as they go, though he leaves certain points 
of detail untouched. He is dealing with limitations of the 
powers, if properly exercised, of the head of the group, who 
was also the head of one of its branches, as, I believe, he always 
would be; and it seems clear that these limitations applied to 
proposals to alienate part of the land of the group. 

Let us first suppose that the land of the group had not been 
divided among its branches. In that case it was still the common 
property of the group, every portion of it belonging to every 
member of the group, and no member having any separate 
ownership. It followed that if the head of the group proposed 
to alienate in any way any portion of its land, he had to obtain the 
general consent of the whole group; and, consistently with the 
social organization of Samoa, he effected this by consulting 
and obtaining the approval of the heads of all the branches 
other than his own, 1 imagine that the head of each branch, 
including the head of the group, would have to consult the 
members of his ow T n branch, because it would be an “impor¬ 
tant affair” to the branch. 

Next let us suppose that the land of the group had been 
divided, definite portions of it having been allotted to each 
of the branches. In that case, apparently, each branch was 
free to deal with its own portion without consulting the other 
branches; and this would be done by the head of the branch 
after consultation with its other members. 
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The land that had been allotted specifically to a branch 
might have remained the common property of all its members, 
or it might have been divided out among its constituent sections. 
In that case the position would be the same as in the case of 
the land of the group, the word “branch ” being substituted 
for “group,” and “ section ” for branch,” and so on downwards. 

I believe that the division of the land of a group or of a 
branch of a group, might result in the allotment of a portion 
to a single person, because ownership by individuals, as dis¬ 
tinguished from branches, seems to have prevailed! in this 
case it would be consistent with what seems to have been the 
general system that such a person would be able to deal with 
his own portion without consulting anybody, and I will now 
consider this point. 

The question arises: in what way could a man’s rights over a 
plot of land be purely personal, so that he could dispose of it 
without consulting anybody? Such a situation could, I think, 
in the event of an allotment, only arise as the result of definite 
allocations of land, in which he was an allottee in his own right, 
and not as the head of a sub-group of the group whose land 
was divided up; and if this is correct, it seems to follow that 
the man would have to be one who had no descendants of his 
own, on whose behalf, as well as his own, lie would hold it. 
This would mean, apparently) that lie would have to be a 
bachelor, or a married man without children 1 . If he afterwards 
had children, he would, I imagine, cease to be an absolute 
owner, and when these children grew up, and again, still more 
perhaps, when families of grandchildren were bom and grew 
up, he would have to consult them, or some of them before 
alienating any of his land, 1 am in this matter only trying to 
trace out the probable development and consequences of the 
underlying ideas which are, 1 think, indicated by the evidence; 
but l will give an example of a situation in which ownership 
by an individual would, I think, arise. Let us imagine the case 
of a social group whose founder was the father of six sons, to 
whom die father’s land passed on his death, one of those sons 
having become the head of the family* Let us then assume 
that one of these sons had not married, but the other five had 
married and had children, and perhaps grandchildren, the sons 

1 A childless man could, of course, be head of a group or sub-group of his 
collateral relations. My suggestion merely is that only such a person could 
become an allottee in his own rijfht. 
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themselves, being still alive, or they, or some of them being 
dead. All these descendants of the original father, forming the 
group, would be entitled to share in the use as common property 
of all the land, the ownership of which was in the head of the 
group, held by him on behalf of the group. Then let us sup- 
pose tfiat it was decided to portion out the land among the 
persons entitled. It stands to reason, I think, that, whilst a 
share would be allotted to each of the five families, the bachelor 
son would, if living, receive his share along with the others, 
and this would be his own personal share. 

The following are some incidental statements as to the land, 
and some of them bear upon the question of persona! owner¬ 
ship. I will insert comments as to each in square brackets. 
These comments, it must be understood, are only suggestions 
by me, and must not be regarded as assertions ; and they are 
based upon what were, I think, true Samoan customs, possible 
modem changes being disregarded. 

Schultz says that land \vhtch anyone had received by in¬ 
heritance, or as a gift from a third party, or had acquired by 
his own means was private property, and would be subject to 
no family control 1 . [So far as inherited property' was concerned 
this would be so if the man was absolute owner of his share, 
though the land would be subject to regulations affecting food 
supply, and perhaps other matters, of the group of which the 
man w'as a member. The gift from a third party might be for 
an indefinite period; but I do not think it would bestow on the 
man the absolute ownership of the land. 1 cannot interpret 
the reference to acquirement by his own means, unless it 
means that he had been granted the use of the land for a 
consideration, probably undefined.] According to Ella, land 
was held by tenure of inheritance derived from the original 
possessor, and was divided and subdivided as families multi¬ 
plied; though he also says that some holdings were possessed 
by gift or purchase 2 . [The first part of the statement is correct; 
but possession by gift or purchase would not, I think, include, 
nominally, permanent ownership of the land.] Stuebel makes 
a statement with reference to some great orators of Falcata, 
in Tuamasanga, His exact meaning is not very dear, but its 
effect, so far as our present subject is concerned, seems to be 
that each of these orators was at the head of a district, but 
that nevertheless the members of the district were the owners 

1 Schultz p J.P.S. vq]. xx, p. 44, 1 Etta, A^A^A.S^ voL iv, p r 617, 
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of their own portions of land, and these orators were not 
masters of, and so could not sell, the lands of these members, 
but could sell their own portions 1 . [This would he so, subject 
to the probability that many of the members were owners as 
heads of sub-groups; the head of either a group or sub¬ 
group could sell with the requisite consent; the sales would 
not be absolute.] Stuebel refers to the case of a matai [head 
of a group] who had his own land scattered in different 
villages, and says that, if the people of his own Family did 
not live on the land, he would allow a neighbouring chief 
or tvlafaie to use the land, and eat the food growing there. 
If nothing was paid directly for this, it would happen that if 
the matai was collecting mats, as for instance for his daughter, 
or for the building of a house, the wife of this chief or 
tulafah would bring him a fine mat as a present in considera¬ 
tion of the land that he was using 2 . [This would be a letting 
out, probably for a consideration not definitely fixed, anti 
presumably not for a fixed period, of the land. It would be 
done by the matai with the approval of the group on whose 
behalf he, as its head, owmed the land. I mav explain that mats 
were really a sort of currency in Samoa; the fact that it was 
not the tenant himself, but fits wife, who brought a mat has 
no significance affecting our present subject, as mats were re¬ 
garded in Samoa as being specially feminine assets, and it 
would, I think, in ordinary course be the woman that pre¬ 
sented them. Probably the matai was collecting mats for his 
daughter's dowry on marriage.] Stuebel also, after asserting 
that Samoans could not rightly sell their land, speaks of an 
exception, as between a chief and a tula/ale , in which, apparently, 
the latter w r as given a piece of land, in exchange for which he 
provided the chief with food, or performed certain other 
services for him 3 . [This statement, I may say, is taken from a 
lengthened disquisition, the exact meaning of which is difficult 
to follow, but the transaction would probably be one of letting 
for an undefined period. If the chief was absolute owner of the 
land in question, he could enter into the transaction without 
consulting anybody.] Von Billow refers to two Samoan villages 
which only possessed land on the coast, and had, in order to 
plant their bananas, taro, etc., to encroach upon the property 
of their neighbours 4 , [I think we may assume that they were 

1 Stuebel, p. 126. 1 Ibid. p. 107* 

* Ibid. pp. 126 1 Von Uulow, Gl*jbus f vol. Lsxsi t p> 86. 
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not habitual trespassers, but used the land with the permission 
of its owners, and would probably have to do something in 
return.] Von Billow also says that all who were not cliiefs 
were bondsmen, without property, and were called " stinking 
pigs”; and he tells us that, if a chief wished to reward a 
bondsman for services, or to increase his own nearer following, 
he gave the bondsman a piece of land, on which to found a 
house and family, and he says that this was the origin of the 
word tulafale. He then says that the chief could take the 
tulafale's property, kill him, drive him away or receive him 
again, and remain the possessor of the land 1 . [I doubt 
whether von Billow ever grasped the social relationship between 
the alii and the tulafale, and his explanation of the origin of 
the word tulafale is, according to my views, absurd. He is 
apparendy, in his account of die custom, treating the terms 
bondsman and tulafale as synonymous, and the practice to 
which he refers was evidently only a gift of use of the land 
during the chief’s pleasure.] 

I now turn to the subject of boundaries and boundary- 
marks. Stair says that the boundaries between the different 
settlements [what I have called village districts] were well- 
defined and zealously defended. The lands of each settlement 
were again subdivided and owned by individual proprietors; 
but if the ownership of these various claimants became obscure 
and difficult to substantiate, the boundaries of the villages 
[what I also liave called villages] were well known and respected. 
The land had its owners to the mountain tops 2 . Though I am 
now dealing with the subject of boundaries, I may point out 
a possible significance of this statement with reference to the 
question of definite allocation of land. Whilst the allocations 
to the social groups occupying village districts and villages 
were well defined, the plots of the smaller groups—say small 
families, or domestic households—within a village were 
apparently not always so clear; and this seems to me to be 
what we should expect, because with these smaller groups, 
as the members of such a group would be relatively few in 
number, and closely related to one another, and the amount 
of their land would be small, division into separate owner¬ 
ships, each owner cultivating his own several sorts of crop, 
would not always be so easy, and community of ownership 
and cultivation would often, i should think, be the more con- 

* Vcm BqIow, Globus, voL lxjx, pp, a t> z sq. a §fiur p p. 83, 
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venient method. Brown says the boundaries were marked by 
pathways, by natural boundaries, such as a river, by stones 
half buried, or by trenches 1 . According to Wilkes, lands were 
allotted and distinguished by known boundaries-. Von Billow 
says tiie boundaries of the land of kinsfolk (Sippen) always 
pushed out to the sea on one side, and the inland boundaries 
were fixed by the mountain ridge; but as to this he refers to a 
difficulty arising if the central range was formed by several 
chains running parallel. On the coasts, the boundary, as far 
as the land constantly planted, was usually fixed by mighty 
stone walls, which at the same time served as walls of defence. 
Over cultivated plains the boundary was marked by peculi¬ 
arities of surface, ravines, water-courses, hills, mountains, 
peculiar formations of rock, and even by remarkable trees, of 
which he gives examples’ 1 . Whitmec, after saying that the land 
was systematically divided, refers to its transmission from 
generation to generation 1 . Stuebel says the boundaries of the 
village district, of die individual villages, and of the families, 
were quite definitely known 11 , According to Ella, each village 
was generally enclosed by stone parapet walls, and this en¬ 
closure was carried across the roads by barriers of stones or 
trunks of trees*; and I find in Pratt’s dictionary the word 
tuufatu given as meaning “ to place stones (as in marking a 
boundary)/’ I may point out that the mere presence of recog¬ 
nized boundaries indicates a recognition of some form or degree 
of separate group ownership, and that in Samoa, this recogni¬ 
tion seems to have developed considerably. 

The “mighty stone walls'’ of which von Billow speaks are 
mentioned by him in a discussion which refers primarily, if not 
entirely, to the island of Savai'i; but Elia’s reference to the 
“stone parapet walls” by which villages were generally en¬ 
closed applies, I think, to Samoa generally. The mention of 
these stone walls impels me to draw attention to some other 
references to them, though in doing so I shall, to a certain 
extent, be going outside the main subject matter of this chapter. 

I have referred in a previous chapter to the tradition, reported 
by von Billow, as to the will of Ationgie, by which he divided the 
islands of Upolu and Savai'i between his two sons Lealali and 


Urxjwn, p. 339. 
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Savea, to the latter of whom he gave the Atua and Tuamasanga 
divisions of Upolu, white he gave the division of Aana in Upolu 
and the island of Savai'i to Lealali, who thereupon went to 
Savai'i to organise its government by sub-chiefs. Von Biilow 
says that the will of Ationgie proves that conditions as to landed 
property were regulated by the natives of Samoa at a very early 
date; and that they fixed the limits of the landed property of the 
chiefs 1 . Without assuming that the tradition was historically 
correct, we may, I think, take the fact that there was such a 
tradition as evidence of a belief as to the ancient character of 
the system of delimiting the areas of chiefs; and von Biilow 
might in this matter have quoted the tradition as to the will 
of Fill also. According to the story as told by von Biilow, the 
boundaries of the districts in Savai'i were marked by stone 
walls, very abundant material for which is to be found in the 
lava rubble of the island; and he tells us that the people of 
Fa'asaleleanga [a district on the eastern coast of the island] 
still called themselves o iangaia 0 ie atiatipa o Salafai, 11 the 
people of the erection of the stone walls of Salafai” (Savai*i) £ , 
There is a further reference to these stone walls in an account 
which commences with Lealali’3 going to Savai'i, and then tells 
US that, when the erection of the stone wall boundaries of the 
districts was finished, Lealali went to a district in the south 
side of the island where he met a chief holding an assembly at 
Fatufasanga, which was the name of one of the walls, and 
indicated to him the position and extent of the district that 
was allotted to him 5 *. Passing now' to another period, we come 
to the attack upon Samoa, also referred to in a previous chapter, 
made by the Tongans under the tuitonga Tala'aifefi. Phis king 
is said to have set up his court in Savai'i, and there erected a 
fortified camp, the walls of which, with a monument he con¬ 
structed, are still shown; the interest of this arises mainly from 
von Bulow’s statement that "even now ” the natives show with 
pride the blocks of rock which were brought by the people of the 
various places—blocks which, he says, the Samoans can scarcely 
move, and much less carry up a steep mountain wail" 1 . Von 
Biilow says elsewhere that, when the Tongans had conquered 
Samoa, they appear to have awarded land to each of their 
families, and the boundaries of the land, which may still be 
seen, were laid out with stones, and the whole land/even the 

* Von Below, J~A,E. vol. xin, p, 58, 1 Ibid. p. 59, 

* Ibid. pp. 60 sq. 1 Von Biilow, Globus, vol. lxviii, p. 365. 
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uninhabited part of it, was thus distributed 1 . He docs not tell 
us on what evidence of tradition he bases his association of 
these stone boundaries with the Tongan invaders. 

Kramer tells us of some ancient stone walls which he found 
near Asau, on the northern coast of Savai'i. He refers to two 
stone walls, parallel, and apparently very near each other, 
about two metres in height and breadth, but gradually dying 
away; but this meagre description of them is not very helpful, 
and the matter is complicated by the appearance in a sketch 
plan, given by him, of what seems to be another stone wall, 
crossing the two parallel walls at right angles, to which he does 
not refer in the text. He says these were the great stone walls 
of Asau, the boundary waifs of the district according to von 
Billow (i.A.E. vol. sill, pp. 59,60) [vide ante]. He admits the 
possibility that the people of Fit'asalcleanga called themselves 
0 tangata o le atiatipa o Salafai, but says that in point of fact 
this was the descriptive name by which certain persons were 
addressed in the fa'alupenga [complimentary greetings at a 
fono] of the Asau district; and he says that such boundary 
walls were generally called pa tuaoi , or “wall of the neighbours”-. 

Concerning this last comment, I may point out that Fa'asale- 
leanga is the southern portion of the east coast of Savai'i, 
whilst Asau is at the westerly end of the north coast; and it is 
possible that each district claimed for its ancestors die credit of 
having erected the walls in its own locality, Then, as regards the 
walls found by Kramer, it must be noticed that they were near 
Asau, which, according to one of the traditions of the Tongan 
invasion, was the district in which the tuitonga landed at Savai'i, 
and it might be that the walls which Kramer found were not 
boundary walls, but were remains of the fortifications which, 
as von Billow tells us, were constructed by the tuitonga. Two 
parallel walls would be more likely, I should Imagine, to be 
fortification works than boundary walls, especially if they were 
crossed at right angles by another wall; but it might well be 
that these and other walls had been fortified boundaries, the 
camp being placed on the line of the wall. 

Kramer says that the river Mulifatu, near Luatuanu'u, is 
the boundary between Atua and Tuamasanga 4 ; but he tells us 
that at one time, about two hundred years ago, the boundaiy 
was a watercourse near Lufiiufi 4 . Luatuanu'u is shown in his 

1 Ibui . vol, p* 192. 1 KrSmcr, SJ+ voL i t pp. 76 Jg- 
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map of Upolu as being in A tin close to the boundary between 
the two divisions, which he gives roughly in a straight line; 
but Lufilufi is in Atua much further east, from which it appears 
that within the last two centuries Atua had increased consider- 
ably at the expense of Tuamasanga. An extensive change of 
this sort might seem to be inconsistent with my contention 
that the grouping of Samoa was essentially and in the main of 
a social character, but I do not think that it really is so. The 
great families of the three main divisions of Upolu were so 
closely related and intermixed by intermarriages that the chiefs 
of the district that had changed hands—perhaps the transfer 
refers only to northern Upolu—may well have been so related 
to both the Malic toa and the hunttm families that socially thdr 
districts might form part of the dominions of either of them. 

Kramer tells us elsewhere that the boundaries of Tuamasanga 
are [my italics—he is evidently speaking of modern times] 
famous battle-fields called tafa [tafa is the Samoan word for a 
battle-field, so presumably Kramer is not here applying it to 
certain special fields]; for from olden times Tuamasanga was 
the enemy of Atua and Aana, with which it was always fighting. 
He refers to some of these battle-fields, and says as to one of 
them, that the boundary' between Lauli'i [shown on his map 
as being on the northern coast of Tuamasanga, close to the 
border line between Tuamasanga and Atua] and Luatuanu'u 
[mentioned above] was formed by a river valley [perhaps the 
Muiifatu mentioned above] where the opposing parties took 
up their positions on the hills divided by the valley 1 , Kramer 
does not here refer to any stone walls in connection with these 
boundaries. 

I have referred in previous pages to Nafanua, the ancestress 
of the Tonumaipe' a family of Savai‘i, a great Samoan war 
goddess, the daughter of Saves Si'uieo, one of their gods of 
the dead. Stuebel tells a story of fighting in which she engaged, 
by her father's instructions, in the district of Asau, in the 
north-western corner of Savai'i, in which she was victorious, 
but by order of Si'ulco, she discontinued the pursuit of the 
retreating foe when they reached the stone wali of Fualanga-. 
Stuebel says elsewhere that large and strong walk w r erc built 
of large stones in the different villages of Samoa, and are still 

1 SJ . vol. i h pp. zzt sq» 

■ Stuebel, p. 15 J- CL p, 156. This name doc* not appear in Krimtr's map: 
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to be seen 1 ; and from the context I gather he is speaking of 
both Upolu and Savai‘i. 

The district of Aleipata, at the eastern end of the division of 
Atua, was, according to Kramer, governed by two orator chiefs, 
named Tafua and Fuatanga. The district was divided into two 
parts of which one part, ruled by Fuatanga, was called o It itu 
i Iwiga, or the side above the wall, and the other, ruled by 
Tafua, was called o It itu pa i lalo, or the side below tire wall 2 . 
No mention is made by Kramer of the actual presence of any 
dividing wall between these two sections of the district; but I 
think we may assume that there was one, or had been one in 
days past; and it is clear on comparing the map with Kramer’s 
information as to the villages under the dominions of these 
respective chiefs that the wall must have run east and west. 
On the south coast of Atua, immediately to the w est of Aleipata, 
is the village district of Lepa [which means the wall], and 
Turner tells us of a legendary chief who came to Jive there, 
and that at a meeting held for the division of the lands of Atua, 
the chiefs attending the meeting voted him the place and 
neighbourhood where he lived “at Lepa, or the wall," which, 
of old, ran across the island and ended there” 3 . If the wall 
ended at Lepa, it probably ran north and south—that is in¬ 
wards from the coast. Turner also refers to the village district 
of Solosolo, which is shown in Kramer’s map as being near 
Luftlufi, on the northern coast of Atua. He says that the name 
Solosolo means “falling,” and that the town was so named 
from a loose stone wall which the first settlers there built, but 
which repeatedly fell down. Aumua and Oloatua -were the 
names of the two divisions of the settlement, separated by the 
wall 4 . There were various versions of the stories of the girl 
Stna and the eel and the origin of coconuts; but the incident 
to which I draw attention here is that of the dying eel telling 
Sina to take his head as her share of his cooked body, and bury 
it near “the stone wall,” which she did, and out of it grew a 
coconut 3 . It is very likely that this was a boundary wall. Brown, 
after referring to the use of stone walls four to six feet high as 
forts, tells us of the little island of Manono which was fortified 
by its people by the erection round it of a high wall, five miles 
long*. It is obvious that in this case the wait was purely 
defensive and was not a boundary wall. 

1 ibid. p. 84. * Kdimer, S.t, vot, 1, pp. 179 #9, 

1 Ibid, p, 236. 1 Ibid. pp. 244^9. 
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I have, in introducing all these references to the Samoan 
stone walls, travelled somewhat outside the subject matter of 
this chapter, being impelled to do this in part by the interest 
that is attached to them, and a doubt as to a more suitable 
place in which to deal with them at a future date. Nevertheless 
they have a definite bearing on the subject of the allocation and 
separation into different ownerships of land held by people 
whose ideas and practices were to a large extent communistic, 
and had probably been still more so in the distant past. The 
evidence points to the use of the walls for two purposes, 
namely the marking of boundaries and defence; but I think it 
probable that many of them served both purposes. Perhaps 
the most interesting thing about these walls, so far as our 
present subject is concerned, is the great age of some of them, 
as indicated hy the traditions, which may point to a develop¬ 
ment, long ago, out of a previous communism, of ideas of 
separate ownership by groups; and 1 may point out as to this, 
that the old walls, or many of them, may have been originally 
purely defensive structures, which had afterwards come to be 
recognized as boundary walls. 

I now propose to suggest, as regards Samoa, what I think 
are the probable or possible answers to my questions as to the 
tenure and control of the land. 

(1) There had been an extensive development of systems of 
division and separate sub-group ownership of the land of a 
social group, though in a number of districts or villages systems 
of common ownership by the group remained unaltered. If we 
start with the recognition of the ownership by the subjects of 
a king—say the lutaana —of the land comprising his dominions, 
and bear in mind that the large groups headed by the great 
chiefs had their ancestral lands, forming parts of those 
dominions, it is clear that the idea of separate ownership 
by these large groups had developed very fully; and it is 
when w r e come down to the smaller groups, occupying per¬ 
haps villages, that we find the difference between the develop¬ 
ment or otherwise of separate ownership in different places. 
In some of these groups the land remained the common 
property of the group, whilst in others it had been portioned 
out among its sections 1 . There are statements that refer, or 

1 ! use only the general terra fc+ group” for simplicity. Of course all groups 
forming parts of a clan (using tins term to indicate the entire main group bound 
together by ties of relationship) would themselves be sub-groups and so on 
downwards* 
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may possibly refer, to individual ownership by a single person, 
and I have suggested a way in which such ownership might 
arise. I draw attention to the caution with which we must, 
I think, construe statements as to '* ownership ” of land, believing 
that the origin of what is called ownership had simply been a 
right or permission to occupy. The conception of separate 
ownership had apparently reached its highest development in 
the case of the large groups with their ancestral chiefs and 
ancestral lands, whilst in the case of a very small group, such 
as a domestic family, it had probably developed very little, 
and in many cases not at all; I have referred to the difficulty- 
attending actual dividing up in the last case. There is evi¬ 
dence of division even of the waters of the lagoon channel, 
and of differing customs in different groups as to the division 
or otherwise of the waste and bush land. It seems, as regards 
the bush and waste land, that a group which had divided up 
its village and garden plots would sometimes keep the bush 
and waste land as common property of the group, though it 
again, or parts of it, was sometimes the subject of separate 
ownership by sections of the group. There are, I think, indica¬ 
tions tliat point to an association of separate ownership of, or 
right to occupy, a plot with the devotion of labour to it, such 
as the building of a house upon it or cultivating it; but we 
cannot say, as between allocation of the land and the expenditure 
upon it of labour, which of the two was the cause, and which 
the effect. Nor indeed is there, 1 think, any ground for assum¬ 
ing that the precedence of one or other of these two was always 
the same. 

{2) Ella refers to the tenure of land by inheritance from the 
original possessor, and its division and subdivision as families 
multiplied; but there is no actual description of the machinery 
by which this division and subdivision was effected. If, how¬ 
ever, we accept the evidence which has appeared in a previous 
chapter as to social grouping in Samoa, and recognize the idea 
that the land of a social group was regarded as belonging to 
its head, die process seems in one respect fairlv obvious. Take 
the case of a large group with a head chief or king as its ruler, 
divided into a number of sub-groups, each governed by a chief, 
and each subdivided into a number of sections, each of which 
would also have its official head; and so on downwards. The 
primary division would be among the sub-groups, the land 
allotted to each of them being regarded as vested in its chief; 
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and the secondary divisions by the sub-groups would be among 
their respective sections, the land allotted to each being vested 
in its head, and so on. 

This, however, still leaves open the question who was or 
were the person or persons who decided upon and carried out 
the division or allotment of the land of a group among its 
members. It is desirable that before attempting to answer this 
question we should consider how the subject of division would 
probably arise. 1 propose to do this with reference, not only to 
Samoa, but to the other islands also, and for this purpose 1 
will try to sketch the developments that might arise after the 
arrival" and settlement of a group of persons, with a chief at 
their head, in new territory. 

The land, the amount of which at the outset would often be 
relatively small, but would afterwards increase, would probably 
then be regarded as the common property of the group, subject 
to such rights, if any, of control, and perhaps of nominal 
ownership, as might be possessed by the chief, as head and on 
behalf of the group. A division of the land among it; sub¬ 
groups might, 1 imagine, be made immediately or at any time 
afterwards; but 1 draw attention to a possible process of gradual 
evolution of separate owners hip, for which purpose 1 will assume 
that common ownership of the land continued, perhaps for a 
considerable period. The work of cultivation would commence, 
this being done perhaps by the members of the group all 
working together. It is possible, however, that the land might 
be portioned out among the sub-groups, which, if the group 
was only small, might be merely domestic families, each having 
a piece which it was its duty to cultivate, though the recogni¬ 
tion of a common right of the group as a whole to all the land, 
and to the produce of the industry of all the sub-groups, might 
continue unaltered. The eventual tendency might, I think, be 
for each sub-group to continue, season after season, to cultivate 
the same plot of land which had been allotted to it for the pur¬ 
pose; so that after a time each portion of land would be 
associated in the minds of the people with the sub-group that 
was cultivating it, and thus a sort of possessory title would 
come to be recognized. In the day-to-day life of the people 
a practice would arise for each sub-group to rely for food 
primarily upon the produce of its own adjacent gardens, and 
the idea would develop that it had a sort of prior right to the 
produce of its own labour. 
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What I have been trying to trace is a possible development, 
either by deliberate division or by a process of evolution in 
Polynesia, in the distant past, of systems of separate ownership 
or right to possession of or by sub-groups. Between that time 
and the period when the collection of our information as to 
the customs of the people commenced there must have been a 
long interval; and we can only turn to the relatively recent time 
when this evidence was obtained. The systems of separate 
ow nership or possession had evidently developed extensively. 
There w'ere traditions and history telling of distributions of land 
by parents among their children,"by chiefs among their relatives, 
and by conquerors among their principal warriors, who would 
generally be more or less closely related to them; and fresh 
branches of previously existing groups had come into being, 
and had become the possessors of the lands in which they had 
settled, or which had been allotted to them out of the land of the 
group. Nevertheless, even in these more recent times, the idea 
of communal ownership still survived in places, and allocations 
to sub-groups of common land belonging to the groups were 
still being made; whilst, as w t c shall see in considering the con¬ 
trol of food supply, in matters affecting the provision of food 
for the group as a whole, the sub-groups were, notwithstanding 
their rights as possessors of their own tracts of land, subject to 
the jurisdiction of the chief or other administrative authority of 
the entire group. I may also point out that the protection that 
could be placed by ow'ners on trees, crops, fruit, pigs and every¬ 
thing else by the imposition of a taboo upon them, with the 
beliefs as to the dire supernatural troubles that were supposed 
to fall upon the offender who disregarded the taboo, must have 
aided greatly in emphasizing the recognition of the rights of 
private property; but this is a subject which I cannot discuss 
m this book. 

Disregarding the possible evolutionary process, I now turn 
to the question, who was or were in Samoa the person or 
persons who directed the distribution of the land of the group 
among its sub-groups, either for admittedly short periods, 
after which there would be redistributions," or indefinitely, 
so as to lead in cases to more or less permanent right to 
possession? This duty of distribution would presumably be 
effected, either by the chief of the group, acting under his 
powers as its official head, or by consultation among its mem¬ 
bers, or the more influential 0/ them ; and the question to be 
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answered is, which of these two methods of distribution pre¬ 
vailed? 

I wilt commence the consideration of this matter by referring 
to a few traditions. Pdi, as we have seen, was supposed to 
have been a Manu'an who had come from Manu'a to Upolu, 
though he evidently had a Upoluan ancestry also. He had 
already been married to the daughter of the tmmantta, but in 
Upolu he married the daughter of the t uiaana y and the belief 
evidently was that in some way or other he had acquired control 
over Upolu, which he then divided out among his three sons 
in the way that has already been told; and this event was the 
traditional origin of the separation of the island into the three 
main divisions which have continued up to modern times. 
Then we have the tradition of a division at a later date by 
Ationgie of the islands of Upolu and Savai'i between his two 
sons. There is also, in this chapter, the story of Lealali indicating 
to the Savai'ian chief the position and extent of the land allotted 
to him; whilst, on the other hand, there is the reference to 
a meeting of chiefs to arrange the division of the lands of Atua, 
and their deciding the portion to be given to the Lepa chief. 
The truth or otherwise of these stories does not matter; the 
point, so far as our present purpose is concerned, is that the 
traditions would probably be in accord with what the Samoans 
recognized as the method by which the division of the land of 
a group would or might be carried out. 

My search for evidence as to the person or persons who 
divided the land of the group in relatively recent times has 
only brought to light two statements bearing on the matter. 
Stucbcl says that the head (matai) of a sub-group (puiainga) 
governed the land assigned to him by the head {matai HU) 
of the group 1 . Graeffe, as we have seen, tells us that the 
various tidafale or heads of families came to an agreement in 
their assemblies as to the portion of land to be cultivated by 
each, and to belong to him for the time being. The former 
Statement seems to refer to a more or less permanent allocation 
of land by the head of a group to a sub-group, represented by 
its head, and it is clear from the context that Stuebel is referring 
to a division by the tnatai-Hli among all the sub-groups, repre¬ 
sented by their respective matai t of the land of tne whole 
group, of which he w as the head. Graeffe’s statement, how r ever, 
points to a mutual discussion by the heads of sub-groups as to 

1 Stuebel, p r 107* 
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allotment to them, probably on behalf of their respective sub¬ 
groups, and refers apparently only to temporary use. The 
person or persons whose power and duty it was to determine 
1 T allocation of land would, one would think, be the same 
whether the allocation was, or might become, more or less 
permanent, or was only—say—seasonal; and if so, the sparse 
evidence is somewhat contradictory, and does not tell us what 
was the system in Samoa. Perhaps it varied with the sway of 
relative power of a chief or other head of a social group and 
ins subjects. r 

(3) I will begin the discussion of the permanency of allotments 
of land |within the group by referring again to the ownership 
of the lands of the great Samoan families, whose traditions 
extended to the distant past. Some of these traditions and the 
genealogies disclose relationships between these families, based 
on common ancestry long ago, and some of the old traditions 
associate the families to which they relate with the districts 
which those families were occupying'in modem times, and even 
point to the founding of the village districts or villages in which 
' vei ? -^dl living, and to the origins of the local habitations 
of branch families derived from intermarriages between raem- 
bers of these older families. Then again, the ancient boundary 
walls, if such they were, and the stories told about some of 
them, point to a considerable antiquity of the recognition of 
some form of separate ownership by groups of people. If we 
accept the hypothesis of an original system of common owner¬ 
ship of Jand, followed by the growth of systems of separate 
ownership, we must believe that, so far as many of these great 
families were concerned, the changed ideas'had begun to 
develop long ago, and apparently the retention by those old 
families or sections of them of their ancient heritages had 
been to a large extent permanent. I should imagine that, as 
generations followed one another, the tendency would be for 
* j ^cognition of separate ownership by these old groups 
and sub-groups to become more pronounced and definite; as 
their original ancestral relationships with one another became 
more and more matters of the past, the closeness of inter- 
relationship, with its attendant conception of common owner- 
ship of land, would become correspondingly weaker; and thus 
we find that in recent days these great groups and sub-groups 
regarded their land, which had for many years, perhaps in 
some cases for centuries, passed down by succession to the 
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holders of their titles, as being to all intents and purposes their 
own land, winch could not be taken from them. 

I think that these great and ancient main groups probably 
showed the maximum amount of permanent separation, one 
from another, in the ownership of the land, and in fact this 
separation seems to have been clear and definite. Let us now- 
go to the other extreme, and consider the case ot a small rela¬ 
tively unimportant family group the quantity of whose land 
would probably be exceedingly limited. This brings me to a 
question to which I have already referred briefly. We may. 
I think, assume that as a rule the land would be the common 
property of the family, especially as it would require various 
forms of vegetable food, each of which would be consumed 
by all the members of the family, and a division of the land, 
and allocation to each of the sons of a specific plot, in which 
to grow the several sorts of food required, might well be 
difficult and inconvenient. As the family expanded, however, 
sons marrying and having children, more food would be 
required. There might be a more extensive cultivation of 
the family land, only a portion of which had previously been 
converted into gardens; and additional land might be obtained 
by clearing and planting waste and bush land. There might 
then be allocations of some sort of plots of land to members 
of the family—say to the separate domestic households of the 
sons—and this might be the commencement of a system of 
sub-group ownership. Apparently, however, an y such alloca¬ 
tions of portions of these small areas of land, if made, were 
usually more or less temporary'—perhaps for a single season— 
so as to enable the respective holders to reap the fruits of 
their labour of the year; this is suggested by Brown's statement 
that the lands of a family [forming part of the population of a 
village] generally belonged to the family as a whole, and by 
Stair’s reference to the definiteness of the boundaries between 
the lands of village districts and villages and the lack of this as 
between the occupants of a village. 

If I am right in my suggestion, we have before us examples 
of the mo extreme limits of permanency of occupancy, and 
the reverse, by a section of a social group to which part of the 
land of the group had been allotted; and the question arises, 
what would be the mean or means between these two extremes? 
There are two statements to which I will refer. We have seen 
that, according to Goodenough, there could not be any real 
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title to land; the title was by occupation. Any member of a 
tribe that owned land could come and take his portion; but 
his right was only that of occupation. Graeffe says that the 
various heads of families or ttdafale came to an agreement in 
their assemblies as to the portion of land to be cultivated by 
each, and to belong to him for the time being [my italics]. We 
do not know what Goodenough means by a “ tribe, ” the right 
of one of whose members to a portion of its land was only 
that of occupation. The tulajale , of whom Graeffe speaks, 
might be the powerful orator heads of comparatively large and 
important related groups, or they might be representatives of 
quite small and unimportant groups, or possibly both these 
would be included; very likelv he is referring to a general 
practice adopted by groups whose heads were tulajah,, and 
which at all events would as a rule be relatively middle classed 
and small, as compared with groups headed by aWi or chiefs, 

I do not think these two statements help us to deal with the 
general question of actual permanency of occupation, which 
must, except so far as it refers to the great titled family groups 
on the one hand and the very' small unimportant groups on the 
other, remain unanswered; and indeed it is probable that there 
was a diversity of custom as regarded permanency, just as 
there was as to the dividing up of common land. The state¬ 
ments are interesting, however, because they seem to indicate 
that, even if ownership of land did in some cases become per¬ 
manent, or practically so, it was not so in theory. When land 
was allotted to a sub-group or a person on a division of the land 
of a group, it was not regarded as being given to it or him 
absolutely and for ever, it or he being regarded only as having 
been given the right to occupy it for the time being. The absence 
of any custom to sell land out and out, in our sense of the term, 
may well be associated with this conception, I also suggest 
that, if I am right in all this, the customs which we arc con¬ 
sidering may have had their origin in a survival of an old system 
of community of ownership by all the members of a group, 
notwithstanding the evolution of the practice of division and 
separate ownership. 

{4) My answer to the question as to the power of the head 
of a group to alienate the land of the group is that it was his 
duty to consult the members of the group; and [ refer as to 
tliis to my suggested explanation of Schultz's statements. The 
evidence of a single writer is in itself but a small basis upon 
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which to reach a conclusion on such an important point; but 
I think that Schultz's evidence, as interpreted by me, is in 
accord with what we might expect, looking at the matter in 
the light of the fundamental principles of Samoan social 
systems. 

(5) I think a group, acting as a whole, could alienate any part 
of the land of the group, so long at all events as it remained 
the common property of the group, and had not been divided 
out, more or less permanently, among its sub-groups, or 
individual members. So also a sub-group had power to deal 
with a share in the land of the group that had been definitely 
allotted to it, and not divided out among its sections or 
members. Similarly, an individual could alienate, at his own 
free will, a share in the land of the group belonging to 
him personally, and not as the head of a sub-group, whose 
members he would have to consult, i think it is improbable, 
however, in a case in which the land of a group had been 
divided out, practically permanently, among its constituent 
sections, that the land that had been allotted to any one of 
those sections, whether a sub-group or an individual, could 
be alienated by the members of the group as a whole, or their 
representatives, against the will of the sub-group or individual 
to whom it had been allotted, unless, possibly, there was a 
special reason for doing so in the interests of the group. This, 
however, is merely an expression of opinion, and is not based 
on any direct evidence. 

{6) There are various references, in which different terms are 
used, to the disposal of land. Writers speak of “ disposing of" 
jt ; of “ alienating" it ; of 11 selling" it ; of "giving" it. Then we 
have Schultz’s reference to land that a man had "acquired by 
his own means"; Stuebcl’s reference to the giving of permission 
to another man to "use" the land, and to "exchanging" it for 
provision of food or performance of services ; and von B Glow’s 
statement as to a village's "encroachment" upon the property 
of their neighbours. In considering this question of the mode 
of alienation, I start with the assumption that land was not, 
according to Samoan usage, sold, in the sense in which we 
use that term, and suggest that statements as to its being in¬ 
alienable refer to this; and, as regards the various English 
terms used by writers, I discard all of them, except such 
as give us a clue to the probable characters of the trans¬ 
actions. No doubt references to sales may have been correct 
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in fact ; but if so, I think the transactions were irregular so far 
as native custom was concerned. 

There appears to have been a system analogous to what we 
call the “ letting” of land—that is, all owing someone else to have 
the use of it. 1 associate with this practice Stuebel’s statement 
that a matai whose land was scattered in different villages would 
allow another chief or tufa/ale to use what was, I presume, a 
portion of the land which the family of theMOfcu was not occupy¬ 
ing; and that, if nothing was paid directly for this, the chief or 
tmajale would, when the matai was collecting mats for some 
purpose, bring him a fine mat in consideration of the land he 
was using. I also connect with the practice Stuebel’s statement 
as to a chief giving to a tulafah a piece of land, in exchange 
for which the latter provided him with food or performed 
services for him; also von Billow's references to the encroach¬ 
ment by villagers upon the property of their neighbours. It 
is possible that Goodenough is referring to the same thing 
when he tells us that a white man, who apparently thought he 
was buying land, was only acquiring the authority to come and 
cultivate. I find no reference to the letting out of land, either 
for a fixed period or at a fixed rent, payable in hind, or in 
fixed services to be rendered, or both; and I should not expect 
to do so, as business exactitudes of this character were, I think, 
quite foreign to Samoan ideas and practices. I imagine that 
if the landlord, as I may call him, wanted the land himself, or 
was dissatisfied with the contributions in kind or services 
rendered by the tenant, he would be able to turn him out, and 
retake the land. 

Stuebel refers to the giving away of land by the head of a 
family with the family’s consent; Schultz says that land which 
anyone had received by inheritance, or as a gift from a third 
party', or had acquired by his own means, was private property, 
and would be subject to no family control; hlla tells us that 
land was held, not only by tenure of inheritance, but also by 
gift or purchase; von Billow refers to the case of a chief, who 
wished to reward a bondsman, by which he apparently means, 
or includes, a tulafale, for services, or to increase his o\yn 
nearer following, and who gave that man a piece of land, in 
which to found a house and family; but he explains that the 
chief could at any time expel the man, and take back the 
property'. The question arises, what do these writers mean 
when they speak of the giving of land? The practice, as indi- 
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cated by von Bulow, was not a gift, if the giver could at any 
time retake the land; also I think that the idea of a gift that 
was intentionally and necessarily permanent would be quite 
out of accord with the underlying Samoan conceptions of land 
tenure. It seems more probable that what was given was 
merely the permission to occupy, perhaps without any recom¬ 
pense equivalent to rent — I can say nothing as to that—though 
the occupation might, if prolonged, become more or less 
permanent. I do not know to what Schultz refers in speaking 
of land which a man had acquired by his own means, but I 
have suggested a possible explanation. 

I may say, as regards the whole question of alienation of 
land, that the general effect of the limited and scrappy evidence 
at our disposal seems to be that indigenous Samoan ideas did 
not include the conception of a necessarily permanent aliena¬ 
tion; though possession, nominally temporary, may often have 
become, by lapse of time, more or less permanent, and in the 
case of the big titled groups undoubtedly was so. 

There is no evidence pointing to any restriction as to the 
person to whom a man might alienate his land in any way; 
but I think it must have been necessary that this person should 
be a relation, though I cannot say what degree of closeness of 
relationship would generally be requisite, and indeed this would 
vary according to circumstances. Alienation to a stranger 
would involve his admission into the district of the group; and 
this could only be done, 1 imagine, if the stranger were adopted 
into the group, and so became regarded as one of its members. 
Grants to white men were probably regarded in this light. 


CHAPTER XL 

LAND TENURE AND CONTROL (Continued) 

TONGA 

I N Tongatabu, according to the French missionaries, hos¬ 
pitality made a single family of these large populations, and 
even united one island to another. It was a vast community, 
where everyone had the right to take, and nobody went to the 
trouble of bringing anything; it was not so much hospitality as 
a general mendicity, authorized by the ideas of the country— 
the right to live at the expense of others. Houses, food, 
animals, children, any object whatever, although supposed to 
belong to special proprietors, were really public property. If a 
man built a house for himself and his family, and another 
wished to live there, he could do so by virtue of the rights of 
hospitality. He who was preparing his meal was obliged to 
share it with all those who presented themselves, and if there 
were too many mouths for the food, it was lie who must wait. 
If a man had anything, and another person saw it, it belonged 
to the latter, and must be offered to him with apologies for 
its smallness, and the offer would never be refused* A father 
or mother had to give up their children to anyone that asked 
for them 1 . The missionaries had to avoid opening some of 
their trunks in the presence of chiefs, not because they feared 
open thefts, but because they would have been compromised 
by refusals. It would have been said that they were violating 
tlie laws of the community, in virtue of which the chiefs had 
a right to call their own all things that belonged to the mis¬ 
sionaries, whilst the latter were equally entitled to claim owner¬ 
ship of anything that belonged to the chiefs*. Mariner refers 
to the same subject, though not so fully 3 * Young says that it 
was thought to be one of the greatest insults a man could offer 
to another, who visited him at meal-time, not to offer him a 
share of the provisions, and the insult might expose the host 
to a blow of a club; people often gave food to others with the 

1 A.P.F. vol. xvii t, p. 424; cf. vol, xvii, pp. 9, 14. 

* Ibid- pp. 430 If 

* Mariner, vol. ii, pp. 133 cf- vo1 - «♦ PP- *32 
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outward appearance of friendship, though they would have 
liked to stab them 1 . According to Sarah Farmer, if a visitor 
entered a house at meal-time a portion had to be banded to 
him; if other visitors followed, the host would divide his small 
piece into still smaller portions and hand them to the new¬ 
comers. If this were not done, it was called kai vale, or foolish 
eating. If a member of a family received a present of food, and 
ate it alone without telling the others, it was called kai bo, or 
eating in the dark 2 . 

As regards the land, Waldegrave says that the tuitonga was 
considered to be the sole proprietor of the island [of Tonga- 
tabu], the chiefs holding under him; but he could not displace 
a chief from his land. The island was divided into a number 
of portions, a chief being the proprietor of each, the inferior 
chiefs, the matabule and the peasants living on the lands given 
to them by the chiefs. The chiefs could, and often did, displace 
the peasants. The kings and chiefs reserved a portion of land 
for their own use for raising vegetables 3 . According to West, 
the feudal principle prevailed, the whole country belonging to 
the king [I think he means the secular king], who regulated 
the disposal and tenure of lands, and the common orders being 

f ilaccd in a state of serfdom. Land was held in fief. The great 
andlords derived their lands by hereditary right, in conjunction 
with their chieftainships, but held them at the will of the 
supreme ruler; and the land was subdivided by the great land¬ 
owners among their families and followers 4 . One of the French 
missionaries says that none might possess anything by right 
of properly; men and land all belonged to the king®, Mr A, 
RaddifFe Brown has informed me that, though no chief had 
any power to appoint anything in the nature of a sub-chief, he 
might perhaps give one of his sons an estate and some fol¬ 
lowers, but this would only make the son a land-owner—not a 
chief. All chiefs, great and smalt, were supposed to hold their 
lands and power From the tuitonga ; but the tuitonga could not 
take away from a chief the power that had once been given to 
him. The autocratic power as overlord of the tuitonga passed 
after the beginning of the seventeenth century to the tuikano- 
kubolu. If he exercised too great a severity over his sub-chiefs, 
the only remedy seems to have been assassination. Mariner 

] Yoimj?„ 364. 1 S, Farmer, p. 150. 

? Wsidegrave, JJi.GJS. vd, m p p, * Weft, p. 262. 

1 voL mu, p T 105. 
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says that, not only the inferior chiefs, but also the matabule 
and mm had plantations of their own 1 . 

Here, as in Samoa, the idea of an out and out sale of land 
seems to have been unknown to the native mind prior to con¬ 
tact with white men. The French missionaries say that land 
was not sold, the natives having no knowledge of anything 
pertaining to real estate ( immeubles ); but the chiefs, who sym¬ 
pathized with them, would willingly cede the necessary land, 
and although the soil would still he regarded as the chiefs’ 
property, the missionaries would be able to erect their own 
constructions, for it would be contrary' to all the laws of the 
country ever to dispute the possession of them 2 . Brenchley 
says that king George granted to several white men holdings 
on moderate terms; but that he prohibited the sale of the land 
to them 3 ; and Cooper tells us that the laws of Tonga forbade 
the sale of land to foreigners, but it might be leased on such 
liberal conditions and for so long as to be tantamount to a sale 4 . 

Concerning the alienation of land, the practice of requiring 
something in return is indicated by the word tauvao, which, 
according to Baker’s dictionary, means “an acknowledgment 
for the loan of a patch of ground." Mariner tells us that a 
chief made a present to king Finau of a plantation in the island 
of Vavau about a mile and a half long, and half a mile broad 3 . 
Mariner asked Finau to give him this plantation, which he 
agreed to do; but when Mariner further asked that the planta¬ 
tion should be exempt from all" taxes," and that no one might 
levy contribution from it, the king only agreed to this on a 
mutual arrangement that the whole plantation was to be con¬ 
sidered as being at his service, he being the father and protector 
of Mariner, but that he would not take anything, or trespass 
on the plantation without Mariner’s consent, he being allowed 
to regulate everything regarding it just as he pleased, and to 
consider it thenceforth as his property®. This was in pre- 
missionary days, before native ideas had been affected by con¬ 
tact with white men, and I think we may believe that Finau 
was acting in accordance with Tongan customs in practically 
giving the land to Mariner, whilst he himself retained a 
nominal right to it. 

J. R. Forster refers to the fences and partitions so ingeniously 

1 Mariner, yoL tl, p. 20 $. J A^JF* voL JtVIB, pp. 436 iq* 

a Brenchley, p. 141. * Cooper. voL u, p. ifij. 

* Mariner, vo!. 1, p. 240. * Ibid. p + 24 &p 
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contrived and artfully executed, between the various possessions 
of each individual family 1 . T urnbull says that, in the island of 
Eua. the whole country was divided into neat enclosures 1 . 
According to Hamilton, private property was more exactly 
ascertained than in Tahiti, and eacn man’s possession was 
fenced with a beautiful Chinese railing 3 . D’Entrecasteaux says 
the property was marked out by enclosures 1 ; and Pigeard 
mentions the wattle fences round the properties 5 . 

I will now try to suggest such answers as these very insuffi¬ 
cient data enable us to give to my questions. 

(1) I can only answer the first question by pointing out that, 
though the conception continued to prevail that all the land 
belonged to the king—originally and truly to the tiritonpa, 
though afterwards the idea may have arisen that it belonged to 
the hau —and though, as the French missionary tells us, none 
might possess anything by right of property, both men and 
land belonging to the king, tlie land in Tonga had been the 
subject of division and subdivision among the people, definite 
areas having been considered as belonging in a sense—say the 
right of occupation—to the various groups and sub-groups. 
There is no evidence, such as Samoa provides, of diverse 
concurrent ideas of common and separate ownership. 

(2) I have suggested in a previous chapter that, notwith¬ 
standing certain statements to the contrary', the selection, to a 
chieftainship, though perhaps nominally made by the king, 
had to be effected by election by the chief's subjects, subject 
perhaps to approval bv the king, and that a similar system of 
election probably prevailed among the middle classes; I have 
also suggested that deposition of a chief was in the hands of 
the persons qualified to elect him, and that the power of a 
king or superior chief to do this would only have arisen in 
cases of serious offence against the state. It is in the light of 
these propositions that I will consider the present question. 

T he Haatakalaua and Kanokubolu families were the two 
great social groups that supplied the secular kings of Tonga- 
tabu, and they had their own respective portions of the land of 
the island of which their heads, the tuihaatakalaua and the 
ini kanokubolu, were the great chiefs. We may, I think, assume 
that these were the ancestral dominions of these two chiefs 

1 Foratcf, Obr p. 378. ' Turnbull, p. 388, 

1 Hamilton, p. 85, * D'Entrecasteaux, vol. i f p. 318. 

* Pigeard, N.A.V, v*|, iv, p, t5i. 
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and of the groups of which they were die heads; and if this 
was so, we start with a system of distribution of the land 
{however it may have been effected) on a social or family basis. 
There is no material from which we can take the consideration 
of this feature of the matter any further, except West’s state¬ 
ment that the great landlord chiefs derived their land, in 
conjunction with their chieftainships, by hereditary right. This 
mention of hereditary right to land, in conjunction with the 
chieftainship, and Brown’s statement that a chief could not 
appoint a sub-chief are consistent with the view that both 
succession and inheritance passed down on a chief's death to 
his duly elected successor, that the succession and inheritance 
did not depend merely upon the arbitrary act of a king or 
superior chief, and that the land remained with the chief and 
his people. 

J refer, as regards the question of the allotment of the land 
of a group among its members, to the statements by Waldegrave 
that kings and chiefs reserved a portion of land for their own 
use [which suggests that it was they who distributed it], and 
that the inferior chiefs, matabule and peasants lived on the 
lands given to them by the chiefs [which probably points to 
the allocation by great chiefs to minor chiefs, and so on down¬ 
wards] ; and to West’s statements that the king regulated the 
disposal and tenure of lands, and the land was subdivided by 
the great land-owners among their families and followers. These 
statements point to the head of the group as the person who 
made the allotments. 

The system in Tonga seems to have been more or less 
similar to that of Samoa, except that there is no indication of 
allotment by arrangement between the heads of the sub-groups. 

(3) The two great families, the Haatakalaua and the Kano- 
kubolu seem to have had their respective districts for a long 
time back, and we have, as regards the great land-owning 
chiefs the statement that they derived their land by hereditary 
right; but there is no further material which enables us to 
answer this question with any certainty. The original allotment 
to the sub-groups of their respective portions of the common 
land of the group having been effected, the portions so allotted 
would, I think, be regarded as being, in a sense, the land 
of the respective sub-groups, and would, at all events with 
the larger groups and sub-groups, be held with a considerable 
degree of permanency. It may be noted that Waldegrave, in 
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speaking of displacement of a person by a chief, only speaks 
of peasants. 

(4) a °d (5) have no material for answering these questions 
satisfactorily. There is evidence of grants of land to white 
men both by the king and by chiefs; but we do not know 
whether this was done by them with reference to their own 
land only, or in exercise of powers of dealing with land be¬ 
longing to groups, or whether, if this was so, the consent of 
those groups was obtained. 

(6) Land could not, according to Tongan customs, be sold 
outright. The evidence points to a system of merely granting 
the use of it, and there is no mention either of a fixed term 
or a fixed consideration, except Brenchlev’s statement that the 
land was granted on “moderate terms," and Cooper’s reference 
to a lease on “liberal conditions.' 1 In these cases the terms 
may have been fixed; but these writers are referring to dealings 
with white men at relatively modern dates, and do not justify 
the assumption that the fixing of terms was a true Ton ran 
method. Finau’s arrangement with Mariner is specially in¬ 
structive as to this matter; Finau insisted on retaining his 
rights over the land, including apparently that of levying con¬ 
tributions, but at the same time assuring Mariner that "he would 
not exercise them. I cannot say how we must interpret the 
statement that a chief made a present of land to Finau. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS 

Hamilton says that in Tahiti a man divided everything in 
common with his friend, and the extent of the word friend 
was, by them, only bounded by the universe; if he was reduced 
to his last morsel of bread, he cheerfully divided it with the 
friend, and the next that came had the same claim, if he wanted 
it, and so in succession to the man’s last mouthful 1 , Crook 
tells us that when one of the missionaries brought the proposed 
new laws to the island of Huahinc, and they were read in the 
presence of a few of the principal people, the law concerning 
the protection of private property was subnutted to with re¬ 
luctance-; and he says that the missionary and his supporters 
were well pleased at the consent given to laws intended to 
secure private property, which could never be obtained before 3 . 

1 Hamilton, p. 38. * Crook, 20th Feb. 1823. 

B ibid* 27th Feb. 
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Turn ball says the Tahitians were accustomed to share a part 
of their food with every one about them, so that the first 
possessor often had the least portion in the end 1 ; he never saw 
an instance to the contrary 1 , Tyerman and Bennet also refer 
to the practice of sharing food with everybody*. I find in 
Davies's dictionary' a number of Tahitian words with, the fol¬ 
lowing meanings. Aiatai to eat another’s food, or take his 
property, without leave or consent; to eat as a dog whatever 
might come in his way. Aihamumu: a person who continually 
imposes upon another by eating his food, etc.; to devour 
another’s food; to beg another’s property till it is all expended. 
Aiharumai a pilferer of food and other things. Anavenme ; 
addicted to getting food at another person’s house. Hamumu : 
to be burdensome to others by eating their food, Taia : to 
swoon or faint; to die, from the supposed effect of eating 
without giving to the neighbours. This last word is interesting 
in that it points to supernatural punishment of death inflicted 
upon one who did not act in accord with the custom of the 
country. 1 think we may assume that community of ownership 
of private property prevailed to a greater or less degree in the 
Society Islands, as it did in Samoa and Tonga. I am asso¬ 
ciating this with community as between members of a social 
group; and the wide interpretation which was given to what 
Hamilton calls a friend is not, I think, inconsistent with this. 
We must remember that a person who was not a member of a 
social group, could become one by the fictitious tie of adoption 
or acceptance as a tayo or friend; and, indeed, I do not think 
a stranger would be allowed to remain w ith a group to which 
he was not actually related, unless he was accepted by them 
in some such way, I may call attention to the statement by 
the Tongan missionaries, that, whilst the chiefs claimed com¬ 
mon ownership of the property of the missionaries, they recog¬ 
nized a corresponding ownership by the latter of their own 
property, which points to a recognition of mutual rights as 
between the natives and the white man. Ari l i Taimai gives an 
example of a request by the head chief of the Teva to the chief 
of one of the Teva districts for the loan of his wife which was 
complied with. She says that a request for a wife or child, or 
any other precious thing had to be complied with “ subject to 
reciprocity”*. 

1 Turnbull, p. 3S4, 1 373 ; 

* Tyerman, vol. I, p- 177- 1 An‘i Fum&j, p. 14. 
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We have seen that the conception of the ownership by the 
chief or head of the group of the land of the group prevailed 
in the Society Islands. Moercnhout says that the jealousy of 
superior chiefs prevented the king from consolidating his power 
and adding districts to his domain. If the king succeeded in 
depriving the most obstinate and seditious members of die 
high aristocracy of their authority, he could only injure the 
individual he dispossessed. Some member of the family suc¬ 
ceeded s and the family lost neither rights nor power. E"ven if 
all the members of one of these first families succumbed in 
battle, their lands did not pass to the king. There was always 
a distant relation, or in default of that a subordinate chief, a 
friend of the deceased, who was ready to replace the latter, 
taking his name and title 1 . The lands and goods of the nobility 
and inferior chiefs were not considered as benefices granted by 
the king, and never reverted to him in case of disinheritance, 
or during the minority of the holder of the title. These pro¬ 
perties were considered private and inviolable, subject to the 
claims [that is, to food supply, etc.] of the at? i whose revenues 
were not lived- The only case in which confiscation was per¬ 
missible was when a chief defeated a subordinate; but such 
confiscations were rare, as the subjects of the conquered man 
hardly ever attached themselves to the conqueror 2 , Moercnhout 
refers to a case in which a chief robbed a native of his land; 
but the latter said he would go away with his family and live 
with the chiefs enemies. So the chief appeased him with 
presents and the return of his Iand a , Ellis says that for treason t 
rebellion, or withholding supplies, individuals were liable to 
banishment and confiscation of property; but though the king 
had the prerogative of nominating the successor, he could not 
appropriate the lands of the exile to his own use 4 , According 
to de Bovis, property' [he is speaking of land] was hereditary 
and indivisible amongst the members of the same family; ft 
might be alienated by war, or by voluntary gifts, or by "con¬ 
fiscation, though these cases rarely occurred 1 "- Elsewhere he 
says that lands generally remained undivided in the same 
family, unless a cross-grained relation took it into his head to 
make a present of them to the king, in w’hich case they' were 
lost to the whole family 9 . Probably the explanation of this 
reference to the power of a cross-grained relative is to be found 

1 Moercnhout p vol.lt , pp.8 sqq, 1 Ibid* pp. n;^. a Ibid „ p. zo, 

■ Ellis, ygL m p p. 120. * De Bovis, pp. 245 $q 4 * Ibid, p, a6l* 
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in de Bo vis’s statement that if two ra'afjra of the same family, 
or of two different families, entered into "litigation,” which 
could hardly happen, except on the division or definitive pos¬ 
session of certain lands, the one who thought himself defrauded 
had the right to give to the king, or one of the members of the 
royal family, the object contested, which, three parts of the 
time, he had not the right to possess himself 1 . Waldegravc 
says that the land was always the absolute property of the 
king; his word or order could displace and place any"chief or 
person in any district or spot. Each chief had the same absolute 
power over the land of each individual living in his district; 
he could banish the occupier and put others in his place, or 
take it himself, the king having, however, a supreme power 
over chief and tenant 2 . 

I will now try to find what information, or even possible dues, 
we can extract from this evidence upon the question of the 
recognition of communal ownership by a group of its land, 
even though areas or plots had passed to a greater or less 
extent into the possession of sub-groups or individuals, De 
Bovis says it was hereditary and indivisible amongst the mem¬ 
bers of the same family; but then he goes on to say that lands 
generally remained undivided in the same family, unless a 
cross-grained relative gave them to the king, in which case they 
w T erc lost to the whole family, and there is his further statement 
as to disputes between two ra'atira . What does he mean by 
these references to giving to the king? It may, I think, be 
assumed that the cross-grained relative was a member of the 
family, and it would probably be something larger than a mere 
domestic household, as otherwise de Bovis would hardly use 
such a wide term as “relative.” What land was it, them that 
the relative gave to the king? If he was not the head of the 
family, it is obvious that he could not in any case give more 
thanJais individual share, and only that share would be lost to 
the family, whereas it seems clear that de Bovis is speaking of 
the whole family property; also, so long as the land had not been 
divided, he would have no share to give. The only alternative is 
that he was the head of the family, and gave the family lands. 
The litigious ra'atira also was evidently not dealing with land 
belonging to himself alone, as otherwise the statement that he 

1 Ibid. p. 343. "Three part* of the time" is the literal translation; but 
I think he only meant the ffrtater part of the time. 

1 WoIdegrAvc, J.R.G.S. voh lit, j>. 173. 
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had only the right to possess it for three parts of the time would 
be nonsense. In his case also it must have been the land of a 
family or group, of which he was a member; so we are again 
driven to assume that he was the head of the group. The two 
conflicting ra atifa were, I think, heads of two bodies of people, 
who are regarded by de Bo vis as two separate families, or else 
two sections of the same family, a difference which is probably 
merely terminological. What, then, are we to understand by 
de Bovis’s statement that such a thing could hardly happen 
except on the division or definitive possession of certain lands? 

1 think he must here refer to the division of the common lands 
of a group, of which what he calls two families were parts; 
and that the matter in dispute would be the sufficiency and 
fairness of the portion of land that was being allocated to one 
or other of the two families, or, at a later date, the position or 
boundaries of the land that had been given to that family, or 
some other question arising concerning it. Otherwise his 
statement is incomprehensible. Construing it this way, how ¬ 
ever, it is simple enough. So long as the land of the larger 
group was still common to the whole group, there could be 
no right of definitive possession of any portion of it by any 
one of the sections of the group, so there would be no claim to 
possession by any one of them that could be made the subject 
of the dispute; nor indeed could any one section, or its head, 
have any power to give any portion of the common land to the 
king, But during the process of division, or afterwards, the 
section might have, or think it had, rights, which could be the 
subject of controversy; and if that section, or its head, on its 
behalf, gave the land it claimed, or that had been allotted to it, 
to the king, the section would lose it. We are not told what 
would be the object and possible ultimate consequences of the 
gift; but a conceivable explanation is that the land was given 
to the king as the head chief of all the groups 1 , so that he might 
act as an arbitrator, and re-allot it to one or other of the dis¬ 
putants, or deprive both of them of it, and allot it to some other 
related section of the group, or perhaps even keep it himself; 
though I hardly think this last alternative would have been in 
accord with Tahitian ideas, if the king could not confiscate the 
land of a family, even though its chief were guilty of treason. 

1 This docs nor mean of all Tahiti- The "kins” would be the head chief of 
all the Tcvs an the southern co&ii, the Pomare head chief in the fiorth~wesT r 
the head chief of Ra'iaten in that island; and bo on. 
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Another question raised is the effect upon the ownership of 
the land of a group of the deposition of its chief by a superior 
chief. According to Moercnhout, in the case of what was in 
effect deposition by a king of one of the higher chiefs T some 
other member of that chief’s family succeeded, and the land 
did not pass to the king, but remained in the family, and this 
was so apparently as regards the chiefs generally, including 
the inferior chiefs; but later on he appears in effect to contra¬ 
dict himself in his reference to confiscation by a chief who had 
defeated a subordinate- Ellis says that the king could not 
appropriate the lands of the chief to himself, but could nomi¬ 
nate his successor. According to de Bovis, family land could be 
alienated by war, by voluntary gifts, or by confiscation; accord- 
ing to W aldegrave, the king or any chief, could, on deposing 
an inferior person, either put others in his place or take it 
himself, which means, or includes, the ownership of the land. 
I think it probable that Moerenhout’s first statement and that 
of Ellis point to what would be the true and consistent pro¬ 
cedure. 1 he rights of the head of a group over the land of the 
group were of a fiduciary character on behalf of the group; 
and it seems improbable that he would be justified in taking 
to himself the land of a sub-group whose head he had deposed. 
The natural course would be for the land to remain in the 
possession of the sub-group, and become vested in some other 
qualified person who would become its head in the place of 
him who had been deposed. The persons to elect the successor 
would presumably be those on whom the duty of election gener¬ 
ally rested; but it may well be that the head of the group 
might jn any of the serious cases to which Ellis refers (including 
that of withholding supplies which would be a breach of duty 
and an act of insubordination) require that the successor 
should be approved by himself; he would wish to be assured 
that the successor would be a person who would not continue 
the acts of misbehaviour of his deposed predecessor. I should 
think, however, that the successor would have to be some 
qualified member of the sub-group. 

How, then, are we to explain Moerenhout’s later statement 
and that of Waldegrave as to the power of the chief of the 
group to take the land himself? It is possible that in some 
cases chiefs, and especially head chiefs or kings, had succeeded, 
by their personalities and other qualities, in securing to them¬ 
selves powers of domination and seizure of land which were 
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not constitutionally correct; but in this they would find an 
obstacle which Moerenhout calls, in the case of a kmg, the 
jealousy of the superior chiefs- Another possibility is suggested 
by de Boris's distinction between confiscation and war as 
possible causes of alienation. It may be that there has been 
some confusion between the disciplinary act of the head of a 
group, within the group, and the arbitrary proceedings of an 
outside conqueror, who would seize the land of his defeated 
enemy. Even in the latter case there is, I may say, evidence 
of a practice in parts of Polynesia for the conqueror to fortify 
his right, or that of his descendants, to the land he had seized, 
by suitable matrimonial alliances with the defeated enemy; 
but this is a subject which I cannot discuss in this book. I 
think the king was not, strictly speaking, entitled to dispossess 
a family whose head chief he had deposed. 

I will now pass to some general evidence. Ellis says that 
the rdatira held their land, not from the gift of the king, but 
from hereditary ancestors. Speaking of the higher class of 
m'atira, who possessed large tracts of land in one place, or a 
number of smaller sections in different parts, he says that parr 
of this land was cultivated by those who lived in a state of 
dependence upon the rdatira, and part by those petty raatira 
who occupied their plantations on condition of rendering 
military service to the proprietors, and a portion of the produce 1 . 
He says there were certain districts which constituted the 
patrimony of the royal family. Other districts were regarded 
as belonging to their respective occupants or proprietors, who 
were generally rdatira, whose interest in the soil was distinct 
from that of the king, and who inherited the land from their 
ancestors 1 *, Every portion of land had its owner. The produce 
which the king received from his hereditary estates was seldom 
sufficient for the maintenance of his household, and the defi¬ 
ciency' was supplied from the different districts of the island 3 . 
Every chief was sovereign of his own district, though all 
acknowledged the supremacy of the king*. J. R. Forster says 
that even the mmahune had land 3 . The missionaries refer 
to chiefs having lands in many districts which they could not 
occupy themselves, and committed to the care of super¬ 
intendents, called medua [the Samoan matua, an elder] or gave 
them to their tayo, who enjoyed all the usufructs without being 

• Ellis, vol. til, p. 97. 1 Ibid, vol, 11. p. 115. * ibid. vol. in, p. 116. 

* Ibid. p. tip. * Forster, Oit. p. 
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called to any account, and shared them with the chiefs when 
they came to reside there themselves 1 . They also give an 
account of a ceremony by which Pomare “ ceded,” as it was 
thought, the district of Matavai to Captain Wilson and his 
people, at which it was stated that the latter might take what 
houses, trees, fruits, pigs, etc., they thought proper. The 
district ceded belonged to another chief, called bv Pomare "a 
good old man,” and the English were asked to'let him live 
near them 2 . An interesting light is thrown upon this trans¬ 
action by a letter from one of the missionaries at Matavai 
to the directors of the mission in England written in 1804. 
There was a proposal to enlarge the number of missionaries in 
Tahiti and for this purpose to purchase more land, and the 
following is an extract from the letter: 

In order to prevent mistake, we have to inform the Directors, thar, if it 
should be their intention 10 settle a larger body on Taheite, the district of 
Matavai, which they have hitherto supposed to be purchased of Pontarre by 
Captain Wilson, the inhabitants do not consider as belonging to us, nor any 
part of it, except the small sandy spot wc occupy with our dwellings and 
gardens: and even as to that, there ate persons who claim the ground as theirs, 
and have, more than once, mentioned it to us. It is true, when the Royal 
Admiral arrived, and Fomarre w as reminded of what had taken place between 
him and Captain James Wilson concerning the district, he asked, if we 
wished that the people should go out of it. From what we have seen and 
heard, we are certain if any of the natives were removed from their lands to 
make room for us, it would occasion a great deal of murmuring, if not a war. 
So that to us it appears that we must purchase all the ground we wish to 
occupy, not only of the chief, but of those also who claim it as their hereditary 
or possessive right 3 . 

Tycrman and Bennet say that in the island of Huahinc the 
ra'atira were possessors of landed estates in capite*. De Bovis 
says that the manahune lived on the land of the an"*" and 
ra*ultra. He built a house in the place assigned to him, and, 
with a few exceptions, enjoyed the fruit of his labour, and was 
so rarely dispossessed, if not through the fate of war, that he 
habitually transmitted his inheritance to his children and grand¬ 
children, with the sole restriction that he was only the usu¬ 
fructuary of it; but this usufruct never ended in the family. 
The bondage was very gentle, consisting merely of certain 
gifts which every inferior made to his superior or host, without 
troubling very much about the rights of rent charge 6 . Davies, 

‘ Wilson, p. 333 , 1 PP- 76 *$•> 73- „ 

* Tram, vob in, p. 39. ‘ Tycrman, VOl. f, p, joS, 

* Dc BoY 13 p p, 244, 
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in his dictionary, gives the word haumaraatera as meaning the 
state of a people living as tenants or tributaries. 

Apparently the people did not recognize any custom of 
"selling” land. De Bovis says they were not in the habit of 
changing or selling properties. Thus Europeans, "even in our 
times,” found it very difficult to secure territorial acquisitions 1 . 
According to Bennett, the Society Islanders had strong pre¬ 
judices against selling any portions of their lands, and said 
they had no precedent for such a practice, and did not want 
to begin. Therefore no instance had occurred of foreigners 
getting land on terms other than that of a long lease or a grant 
which could at any time be retracted 3 . So also Dewar says it was 
by no means easy for any Frenchman to purchase property in 
Tahiti, for the natives were extremely averse to selling real estate 3 . 

Cook says the boundaries between districts were generally 
rivulets or low hills 4 ; but he refers to a case in which it was a 
tree with two bundles of dry leaves suspended from it 6 . He 
tells us that the boundaries of private properties were marked 
by large stones which had remained from one generation to 
another; and the removal of any of these would cause fighting®. 
The Duff missionaries say that property was marked by land¬ 
marks, these having been set up by the owners’ ancestors. 
A father would point them out to his son, and should a dispute 
arise, through tneir decay or removal, multitudes knew where 
they had stood, So the matter was generally easily settled 7 . 
According to Ellis, the divisions of land were accurately marked 
by natural boundaries, such as a ridge of mountains, or the 
course of a river, or by artificial means. Frequently a carved 
image or tii [the images commonly found in the marae] denoted 
the extent of their different possessions; and Ellis suggests as 
a possibility that the tii were designed to intimate that the 
spirits they represented guarded the borders of their property®. 
De Bovis thinks that these tii gods were similar to the boundary 
gods of the Romans, representing deities or tutelar genies 
whose functions were the same®. One of the Spanish voyagers 
says the land adjoining the sea-shore was rocky, and there was 
not much friable soil; so the people had to pick out the lumps 
of stone, and with these they banked up plots of earth on the 
surface of the ground, two feet or more in height, where they 

* Dc Bovis, p, 146, ' Bennett, vnl. 1, p. too. a Dewar, p, tSa. 

* Cook, vel. vr, p. 157, * Ibid. p. 62. * Ibid. p, 157, 

T Wilson, pp, 325 1 Ellis, vol. ill, p. 116. 

* Dc IJovis, p. 266* 1 hope to discuss these tii ¥ at a future date. 
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made their nurseries and seed beds. They dug drains along 
the borders of these, wliich, besides serving to carry off the 
surplus rainfall, also did duty as boundaries between the 
holdings of different persons 1 /1 have already referred to the 
tradition of the origin of Tahiti, according to which the island 
was supposed to have been a part, broken off from the island 
of Ra‘iatea, and the chiefs divided the lands among themselves, 
erecting tnarae to prove their titles, and the boundaries of their 
districts were well defined 2 . 

According to de Boris, the sea, like the land, was divided 
into properties. The chiefs generally possessed the reefs, which 
were the best fishing grounds, and the most frequented passages. 
Sometimes they interdicted the use of them to all those who 
were not of their own family, but more often they confined 
themselves to collecting a rent 3 . Just as the coral banks, and 
generally all the fisheries situate in the reefs, were special 
properties, just as were all parts of the land, so also the sea 
outside belonged to such and such an island, or to such and 
such a district, from one island up to another. For example, 
the island of Moorea [Eimeo] possessed very little sea beyond 
its reefs, whilst Huahine had more than any other, since the 
whole space separating it from Moorea was supposed to belong 
to it. The island of Bomb ora possessed perhaps a greater 
extent in the west. These possessions had names and bound¬ 
aries, which they never failed to mention at the consecration of 
kings and at other ceremonies of this kind 4 . So also, we arc 
told of a lake in the island of Huahine which was divided 
among several chiefs who owned the adjoining districts, and 
every' superficial inch of which was claimed by one or another 
great man, each of whom maintained his right as staunchly as 
game preserves are held in England 5 , 

Society Island customs offer, according to Ellis, an example 
of ownership of trees distinct from that of the land on which 
they grew. He says that, not only had every portion of land 
its respective owner, but that even the distinct trees on the 
land sometimes had different proprietors, and a tree and the 
land on which it grew might have different owners 4 . Again, 
he says that formerly every breadfruit and coconut tree had its 
owner; and a single tree, it was stated, sometimes had two 


1 Comey, Tahiti. voL it* p* 275- 
3 Dt IfcHttSt pp. 247 
1 Tyemum, voL i, p. 176, 
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proprietors. Subsequently, however, extensive clusters or 
groves of trees were to be met with, having no other owner 
than the chief of the district in which the)’ grew. It was 
formerly their practice to gather the fruit of these, in its 
season, without asking the consent of any one. The proprietor 
of the land could appropriate to his own use any number of 
trees by affixing such marks [taboo signs] as were indications 
that they were prohibited; but later, as the population in- 
creased, the people became more careful of their trees, and the 
practice of gathering promiscuously the fruit from those trees 
not enclosed, appeared generally undesirable 1 . 

Ellis’s first statement as to ow nership of trees refers, ap¬ 
parently, to the system that prevailed in his time. AH that follows 
relates to chronological changes of system which, he believes, 
had occurred previously. I propose, for the purpose of con¬ 
sidering this tree question, to disregard for the moment Ellis’s 
statement that individual ownership of all breadfruit and coco¬ 
nut trees preceded ownership of clusters or groves of trees 
by the district chiefs. We thus commence with the reference 
to the extensive clusters or groves of trees whose fruits had 
formerly been gathered by, I presume, the people at their free 
will. Afterwards, apparently, a number of these groves had 
passed into the ownership of chiefs of districts. The chief had, 
as such, prior rights to their fruits; but, subject to these rights, 
the fruit was, as I understand the matter, free to all the people 
of the group, I think that the stage of evolution to which Ellis 
refers next relates, not to these chiefs’ groves, but to the fruit- 
trees generally, and that Ellis has perhaps confused cause and 
effect, another explanation being that with the growth of the 
idea of personal ownership of both land and trees, there 
developed the recognition that a man was entitled to the fruit 
of the trees on his land or which he had planted or tended, 
and this being so, each tree-owner would give to his own trees 
an amount of care which had not been devoted previously by 
the community to their common proper!)'. Then, going back 
to the excluded evidence, I suggest that the recognition of 
separate ownership of all the trees, t o which ElHs refers, w ould in 
some form or other, probably not so extensive as Ellis indicates, 
more probably, so far m the evidence takes us at present , be a 
later, and not an earlier development, from an original system 
of communal ownership; but I shall refer again to this matter. 

1 EtllSp VoL UI h p. 3 EOI. 
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This construction of the evidence up to this point , if correct, 
again disregarding this doubtful question, points perhaps to 
the following chronological changes of system* (l) Common 
ownership by the members of a social group of the trees growing 
on its land, (2) The development of the right of the chief to 
appropriate for his own use certain groves of trees, though he 
might, perhaps, only taboo some of the trees, and allow others 
to take the fruit of the rest. (3) The development of a system 
of separate ownership of trees by the persons who had planted 
or tended them, or perliaps of plots of land which these persons 
then began to cultivate, but had not enclosed, or perhaps both 
of these systems* This, however, cannot be regarded as a satis¬ 
factory summary of a process of evolution. 

I have been assuming that the idea of separate ownership of 
trees would, as I imagine that of yearly crops to have been, be 
based on, or associated with, the fact that they were to a 
greater or less degree the product of a man’s personal labour 
and care; though in the case of trees the ownership would be 
more permanent. There is, however, another possible source 
of the conception. There was a practice, in parts of Polynesia, 
of planting a tree on the birth of a child, the child and the tree 
being afterwards more or less associated, or the tree being 
intended to provide future food supply to the child. This 
practice is reported from Fiji 1 , the Marquesas 3 , New Zealand 3 , 
the New Hebridean island of Futuna 1 , and perhaps Tonga 6 , 
The question still remains, how came it that the tree owned 
by one person might be on the land of another. It might, I 
imagine, be so sometimes in the case of these children's trees. 
There was also, in the island of Niue, a custom of giving to a 
stranger on his first visit, and planting, coconut trees, the fruit 
of which could be used by him on subsequent visits 6 ; and in 
Penrhyn Island we hear of living, fruiting, coconut trees being 
given to a white stranger for his own use during his visit*. 
These visitors would, presumably, not be the owners of the 
land upon which the trees stood; and if there were any more 
general custom for a person to present a tree, growing on his 
own land, to another person, not necessarily a stranger, but 
perhaps a relative or friend, this might be a fruitful source of 

1 Rougk-r, Anlhrap. Vol. II, p. 

’ I .gnuidorfT, vol, i, p, 181. Benntii. vol, j. p, 344 note, and other writers, 
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separate ownership. So also might be the giving by one man 
to another of permission to plant a tree on his land, as was 
done in parts of Melanesia, and in Fiji 1 . The underlying idea 
would probably be that the tree, or perhaps its fruit, was not 
recognized as being part of the land, and so did not pass to 
the inheritor of the latter, but remained the subject of separate 
ownership*, 

Melanesia, however, offers a possible explanation of a more 
fundamental character, Codrington says that property, whether 
in the villages or in the gardens, did not lie in large divisions, 
corresponding to the divisions of the people for marriage pur¬ 
poses into two or more kins or clans; they were all intermixed. 
It is probable that in the original formation of each settlement 
the several divisions of the people had worked together to make 
their gardens. As it w T as [in his time], families had formed 
themselves within the divisions, the land was held by families, 
sons worked in the gardens of their fathers who were not their 
kin; there could not be a family in which at least two kindreds 
had not a share. The character of property in land reclaimed 
from the bush asserted itself widely in the different islands, 
the effect produced being the introducing or strengthening of 
the tendency toward the succession of the son to his father’s 
property, in place of the right of succession through the mother 3 . 
Members of the different dans dwelt intermixed in the village, 
and had their gardens intermixed. The garden property was 
never absolutely in the individual, but was in the clan, being 
looked upon as having been cleared originally by the clan; but 
portions were occupied in hereditary succession by families 
w ithin the clan by an original agreement which had come to be 
a right. These ancient family lands passed of right to members 
of tne same clan, ordinarily the sister’s children. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a prosperous village a man, and his sons w orking 
with him, w ould often dear a piece of hush land, and make it into 
garden. This then passed to his sons without question, being 
held to be his own, and so long as it was dearly remembered 
how the Zand had been acquired, it passed from father to son; 
but after a time the character of the property might be forgotten , 
and the nephew s of a deceased proprietor would claim it from his 
sons, and be supported by their clan, and thus serious quarrels 
arose 4 . If a man planted a coconut tree, an areca palm, or 


1 Codrington, p. ftt, 
M Ibid, p . 61. 
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some other useful tree on a friend’s ground, the tree went to 
the planter’s son, and if the land-owner continued friendly, it 
would pass on without dispute. A man could also plant in his 
own garden lands fruit-trees expressly declared to be the pro¬ 
perty of his sons; and at his death the ground would pass to 
his nephews, his own kin, but his sons would own the trees 1 . 

1 have only, in quoting Codrington, selected such passages 
as were necessary to make clear their combined effect, as 
bearing upon the Polynesian problem which we are considering. 
Broadly speaking, the position which he discusses seems to be 
as follow's. He is dealing with conditions where ownership of 
land was, or had been, common to the social group, and where 
descent, and consequently succession, with its accompanying 
inheritance to land, were primarily matri lineal. There was, in 
spite of communal ownership of the land of the group, a recog¬ 
nition of some right to possession and use by a man of the 
products of his own labour. The old garden land was thus the 
property of the group whose Joint ancestors had cleared it 
originally for cultivation long ago though rights of occupation 
of parts of it by families had developed; but if a man cleared 
for himself fresh bush-land and cultivated it, it was regarded as 
his. The parents of any one family would belong to different 
groups. On the death of the father his share in the garden land 
of the group passed to the people entitled to Inherit under clan 
law with matrilineal descent and inheritance, and these were 
generally his sister’s children. If, however, he had himself 
made gardens by clearing and cultivating bush-land, it would 
be regarded as his own, and would pass to his children, though 
even this right might be lost in course of time if the reason 
for it became forgotten, and the land might be claimed by the 
children of his sister. Then, if a man planted a valuable tree 
on his friend’s ground, his son had some sort of right to it on his 
death ; and again—and this is the point to which I draw special 
attention—even if he planted it on his own plot, forming part 
of the old group land, if he declared that it was the property 
of his sons, it went on his death to them, whilst the land went 
to the children of his sister. 

I point out that in Polynesia, in relatively recent times, 
matrilineal descent was still recognized to a certain degree in 
some islands, whilst traces of it are found in others, but that 

1 CodririRton, pp. 62 sq, As to the whole subject involved in my quotation a 
from Codrington, cf. Rivers, HJM.S. voL 1, pp. 55-9. 
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the rights of the father had developed largely; that there seems 
still to have been some system of exogamy in a modified form; 
that a considerable amount of intermixture between social 
groups, through intermarriages and other causes, had taken 
place; that what appears to have been an original system of 
common group ownership of land had been modified by a 
recognition, extensively developed, of separate ownership by 
sub-groups and individuals; and that there seems to have 
been in some cases a connection between bestowal of labour 
on the land and a right to separate ownership. Thus the 
fundamental principles of the social systems of Polynesia were 
apparently the product and evolutionary development of more 
archaic systems, similar to those of Melanesia, as disclosed by 
Codrington; and I suggest that a possible explanation of the 
ownership in Polynesia by one man of trees on the land of 
another may in some cases have been that the title of the 
latter to the land had arisen through some past devolution 
under a system of matrilineal descent, succession, and in¬ 
heritance, whilst the rights of the former to the trees had 
come down to him from a male ancestor who had perhaps 
cleared bush-land, and had planted or cultivated the trees, and 
had so been regarded as their personal owner, and Irnving the 
right to transmit them to his descendants. 

Looking again at the evidence of separate ownership of trees 
in the Society Islands, and my comments on it, in the light of 
this Melanesian material, I may point out that if this distinction 
between the inheritors of a man’s share in the land of a group 
under a system of matrilineal descent and inheritance, and 
the inheritors of a man who was entitled to the produce of his 
own labour, including trees planted by him, is to be regarded 
as a probable origin of some of the ownership in the Society 
Islands, of trees by persons other than the owners of the land, 
then it may well be that in the distant past this separation of 
ownership would be spread widely. In that case Ellis’s state¬ 
ment that formerly every breadfruit and coconut tree had its 
owner may, though probably overstated, be more correct than 
the alternative suggestion, which I made, on the basis of the 
actual Society Island evidence, that this would be a rela¬ 
tively recent development; and it may be that, with the dying 
out of matrilineal rights, the origin of tills right to separate 
ownership of trees had been forgotten, the trees affected by it 
had passed to the ancestral owners of the land, and this ext'en- 
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sive separate ownership had dwindled down to the occasional 
separate ownership, ol more modern origin, that appears to 
have prevailed in Ellis’s time. 

I will now answer, so far as may be possible, my questions, 
as affecting the Society Islands, but we must bear in mind that 
the evidence, or the bulk of it, has been collected in Tahiti. 

(1} I again start with the fact that the conception prevailed 
that ownership of the land of a group was vested in its head. 
It is clear from the evidence generally, including that as to 
boundaries, that the idea of separate ownership, or right to 
occupy, was widely recognized both on land and in the fishing 
waters; but there are one or two matters to which I must 
draw attention. I refer to de Bo vis’s statements that land was 
indivisible amongst the members of the same family, and that 
it generally [my italics] remained undivided in the same family, 
which suggests that in some cases the land had been divided 
among its members, whilst in others this had not been done. 
We cannot assume that he always uses the term "family” with 
exactly the same meaning; but the second quoted statement 
must be read in conjunction with what he tells us about the 
cross-grained relation, which, I have suggested, indicates that 
he there uses the word to mean something more than a domestic 
household. I also refer to what he tells us about the cross- 
grained relation and the litigious ra‘atira and to my discussion 
of it, drawing attention to my belief that the ra'atira represented 
two branches of a family, and to his statement that litigation 
could hardly happen except on the division [my italics] or defini¬ 
tive possession of lands. The ivords " on the division *’ suggest 
that the process of dividing out what had been common land 
w as sti II continuing; and if my interpretation of his statements is 
correct, they again indicate that the land of a group sometimes 
remained undivided as the property of all its members, and 
in some cases the process of division was still continuing 
I admit that we must not be too ready to draw conclusions 
from what may be more or less chance and unconsidered terms 
and phrases of writers; but these do in fact sometimes disclose 
what is in or behind their minds. Whatever may be the origin 
or origins of ownership by one man of trees on the land of 
another, the idea of personal rights of ownership would be 
accentuated by the recognition that a man might own a tree 
that grew on some other person’s land. 

(2) I draw attention to tvhat has already appeared in the 
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discussion of social grouping in the Society Islands, including 
the association of the marae with the ancestral titles of, and 
relationship between, the chiefs. As regards the middle classes, 
I quote Ellis’s statement that the retatim held their land, not 
from the gift of the king, but from hereditary ancestors. I think 
the system of allotment of the land almost must have been one 
of group division and subdivision, as in Samoa; but there is no 
evidence as to the person or persons who made the allotments, 

{3) As regards the permanence of these allotments the evi¬ 
dence appearing in the consideration of political areas and 
systems and of social grouping indicates, I think, that so far 
as the big leading groups were concerned, the tenure of their 
respective districts had continued for a long time past. Turning 
then to the general effect of the further evidence which we are 
now considering, I think some permanence of tenure is indi¬ 
cated by the apparent inability of a king to seize the land of a 
group whose chief was deposed by him for some high offence, 
and the right for some other member of the group "to succeed 
the deposed chief. References to heredity in land and its 
remaining in the same family point in the same direction, as 
also do the references to the recognition of decayed boundary 
walls, and boundaries said to have been set up by the owners’ 
ancestors, or to have remained from one generation to another. 

(4) t here is no evidence touching the power of the head of 
a social group to alienate land of the group, except the case 
in which Pomare apparently ceded to the English the district 
of one of his chiefs; but there is no reason for assuming 
that the chief had not consented, and as Pomare called him a 
good old man, we may almost assume that he had done so. 
The chief himself would hold his land as head of a group; 
but apparently neither Pomare nor this chief obtained the 
requisite assent from a number of people living there, and the 
report of the missionary as to questions raised afterwards as 
to the validity of the gift, and the difficulty in getting more 
land, opens out a wide vista of impediments to alienation by the 
head of a group . 

(5) and (6) As regards the powers of groups of people and 
individuals to alienate their land, and the mode of alienation, 
we have the evidence of the absence of any practice of selling; 
also Bennett's reference to a long lease or a grant which could 
at any time be retracted, as the only terms on which foreigners 
could get land; also Ellis’s reference to occupation of land on 
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condition of rendering military service, and a portion of the 
produce to the proprietors; alsode So vis’s statement that land 
might be alienated by war, voluntary gifts, or confiscation, and 
his reference to the collection by chiefs of “ rent" for fishing 
grounds; also the practice, reported by the Duff missionaries, of 
chiefs to commit land which they did not occupy to the care of 
"superintendents," or to give it to their friends without recom¬ 
pense beyond the sharing of the produce when they went there; 
also the reference to the gift by Pomare to the English of the 
district of one of his chiefs; also the Tahitian term for people 
living as tenants or tributaries. Alienation by war, that is, the 
seizure of the land by a victorious foe, does not come within 
the scope of this book, and I have already discussed the question 
of confiscation. Occupation by a superintendent mav have been 
a matter of employing a local manager, and not of alienation. 
This leaves some statements as to lettings and gifts, and con¬ 
cerning these, we can only say that they might apparently he 
revocable or more or less permanent, though probably any such 
permanence would not be actually guaranteed when the ietting 
was arranged or the gift was made, 

HERVEY ISLANDS 

Concerning the question of general communism. Moss says 
that in Rarotonga the constitutional unit was the family, aiid 
the family system gave a refuge to all and prevented pauperism; 
but this family communism also killed energy- and enterprise, 
and while it lasted no material progress could be expected 1 . 
Community of property was the general rule, though a member 
might cultivate for himself any particular portion, and keep the 
produce to his ow n use, if he could [my italics]-. According to 
Gill, it was usual in the Hervey Islands, on meeting another, 
to share whatever food might be in the hand or basket*. 

I propose to give the evidence as to the other subjects 
included in this enquiry- without any attempt at classification 
and arrangement. 

According to Gill, land was [in Manga is or the Hervey 
Islands generally?] the property of the tribe, and might on no 
account be alienated. An adopted son only possessed land so 
long as he went with the clan, obeyed the commands of his 
ciders, and fought, if need be, against his nearest of kin for the 
tribe into w-hich he had been adopted. In no case might a 

1 Moss, J.PS. ™i. tit , p. *3. 1 Ibid. p. zo, 1 GiU, p. 19. 
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woman take any portion of the ancestral lands of her own tribe 
into another clan 1 . Gill uses the term if tribe * to designate the 
main groups 3 of different origin * occupying the island of Man- 
gala * to which I have referred in the consideration of Political 
Areas and Systems 11 ; and he seems here* as elsewhere* to use 
the term “clan” as synonymous with “tribe.” The soil was 
the sole property of the high chiefs (itri&i) and the under-chiefs* 
and these distributed the land in accordance with their own 
wishes^ In Maagaia land could be acquired as a reward for 
securing victims for human sacrifice * on the beating of the 
drum of peace at the conclusion of fighting for supremacy 
between the groups of people inhabiting the island. Gill says 
that Rang! and Mautara, the early kings* were content with a 
single victim selected on the field of battle p but that in the 
time of Morokore dozens were offered, nod he then tells ns 
that at last victim-hunting degenerated into a mere land specu¬ 
lation, and human life seemed to be without value 5 . He gives, 
as an example of this practice, the case of the inauguration— 
this time peacefully and without fighting ‘—of Pangemiro [of 
the Ngariki tribe] as the temporal king of Mangaia. A victim 
had been selected, but could not be found, so his nephew, in 
order to secure the benefit of betraying him, showed the seekers 
where he was, and for this was given a piece of Pangemiro’s 
land 5 . Another example is provided by the finding of a victim 
on the inauguration of Kirikovi [of the Ngariki tribe]; in this 
case the victim was lured out of his hiding place by his cousin, 
for which the latter was given some valuable land®. In another 
c ast a defeated chief killed a man in the hope that he would 
be reinstated in the possession of his forfeited lands 7 . Gill 
gives other examples of the giving of land as a reward for 
securing victims 8 . After the sacrifice of the victim but before 
the beating of the drum of peace the sacred king cut off the 
victim’s ears and divided them into as many small portions as 
might serve to represent the various minor districts of the 
island; and the secular king, selected by the leading men of 
the winning tribe, having been duly appointed, the names of 
all the district chiefs and land-owners were proclaimed in the 
prescribed order, and each received from the hand of the 
sacred king his portion, wrapped up in a it leaf. 1 he appointed 
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secular king received no portion in that capacity, but he had 
one in his inferior capacity of district chief [that is, as repre¬ 
senting his ownership of his own family district], and his name 
was the first to be called. These bits of human ears were 
deposited in the different family marne, and constituted an 
investiture to all offices, and right to the possession of the 
soil 1 . Gill gives a chant sung on one of these occasions in 
which the slices of the victim’s ears are said to announce alt 
possessions 2 . It was neither necessary nor usual in Mangaia 
to give a serf notice to quit. The presence of the owner of the 
land on the serfs plantation was a sure sign that he meant to 
eject him; and this was done by the owner sitting down on 
the ground near the threshold of the serfs hut, and producing 
fire with firesticks, or planting his spear in the serfs taro patch, 
or weeding its sloping sides, or by pegging into the ground a 
coconut frond, supposed to represent the owner, Apparently 
the tenant w'ould sometimes dispute the proposed ejectment, 
and this was an insult which could only be adequately avenged 
by death r *. I may say that Gill seems often to use the terms 
“ ser f" and "slave" to designate persons, not necessarily of 
low life, of a defeated clan, protected by their conquerors, 

I think this is the sense in which he uses the term "serf" here; 
in fact the statements follow matter in which the serf was 
clearly a member of a defeated tribe, living under the pro¬ 
tection of a man of the victorious tribe. The idea of the “serf" 
disputing the ejectment also is hardly consistent with his being 
a low-birthed man. GDI, alter narrating the legend as to 
questions that arose between Vatea and his wife Papa as to the 
respective rights of their two sons, the gods Tangaroa and 
Kongo, for supremacy in Mangaia, in which it was ultimately 
granted to the latter, says that Tangaroa therefore set out in 
search of some other land where he could reign alone, and 
finally settled down in Rarotonga and Aitutaki, It was then 
Said that in winter fruit-trees disappeared, whereas taro, 
bananas, etc., were in season all the year round. The reason 
for this was that the former belonged to Tangaroa, who merely 
permitted his gifts to be seen and tasted here in the land of 
Kongo [Mangaia] on their way in winter to realms where he 
reigned undisturbed. Therefore these fruits were regarded not 
as private property, but as belonging to the inhabitants of the 
district in which they grew*. Gill also tells us that in some of 
* GiU, Myths, p. *97. 1 Ibid. pp. 30$ # 5 . * GUI. SXJ*. p. 67, 
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the Henrey Islands the owner of the soil claimed the fruit of 
the chestnut tree, but that usually it was free to all, being 
rarely planted 1 ; and that the banyan was valiuible private 
property in Rarotonga, but free to all in Mangaia . 

William Gill, speaking of the Rarotongan kmg, Rongo-oc, to 
whom I have referred in the consideration of “ Political Areas 
and Systems,” whose conduct caused a rebellion that split the 
island into two hostile groups, says that all land, fruit, fish and 
property, and persons in the district were subjected to he 
cruel despotic will of this king, and so the petty chiefs revolted 

and drove him away 3 , . . 

According to Moss, in Rarotonga, the authority of the head 

of the family over the lands and possessions was absolute, and 
carried with it as absolute a control over the whole of the 
members. Community of property was the family rule, though 
a member might cultivate for himself any particular portion 
and keep the produce for his own use—if he could . The land 
carried with it the obligation to support the family, and could 
not be diverted from that object. Contracts were unknown; 
and if land were given, a feast gave the stamp and due pub¬ 
licity 5 . Speaking of the mataiapo (the second class ol cmete, 
coming next after the ante], he says their families had held the 
land from time immemorial, on conditions of public service. 
If a mataiapo was displaced a successor was appointed from 
the members of the family. The title and the tenure of the 
land were perpetual, and could not be disturbed or interrupted . 

I may point out, as to this, that the land of a mataiapo and the 
members of his social group would form part of the dominions 
of his suzerain anti, but that the latter evidently could not 
deprive the group of it; it had rights of tenure as between 
itself and him. Also, as between the head of a group, 
and its other members, though the land of the group was his 
by virtue of his headship, he only held it on behalf of the 
eroup. Moss is speaking of relatively recent times when he 
says that very little rural land had been alienated by lease for 
a definite term and at a fixed rent. That held by foreign 
residents carried with it obligations, the cluef of which vvas 
that of being overrun by the numerous relations of the native 
wife, who treated the Europeans as quite one of the family. 
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and were perfectly ready to be treated by them in the same 
way*. After referring to the setting apart in the townships of 
a considerable area in each settlement and giving it in trust 
for the mission, these areas being used free of charge by the 
missionaries, who built their houses on them, and by their 
families, for half a century, he refers to a change of plan which 
had to be effected, and says that pressure was then brought to 
bear upon the mission by the great chiefs who had originally 
given the land in trust; and that, after considerable resistance, 
the pressure was successful, and the chiefs resumed possession 
of a considerable portion of the land, and afterwards let it to 
traders, from whom they then drew rents^ From the history 
of the doings of l angiia and Karika, appearing in one of the 
genealogies, supplied by Nicholas, the land seems originally 
to have been divided among themselves and a number of minor 
chiefs; and according to the editor's note, the latter held their 
laTui independently 3 . Wtaege was told that in Rarotonga land 
could be leased, but not sold. This, I may sav, refers to dealings 
with white men; but it is in accord with what we have found 
elsewhere, and probably points to native under lying ideas as 
to alienation. He was also told that natural food supplies (by 
which is meant, I suppose, things that grew wild) belonged to 
the people, and the taking of such was not an offence 11 . Baessler, 
after telling us that land in Rarotonga occupied by white 
men was only leased to them, and could on no account be 
purchased, refers to the case of the giving by the great IVlakca 
head chief of a plot of land to the English, on which was 
erected a fine house for their Resident, and teds us that as 
it turned out that some of the land given belonged, not to 
Makes, but to one of the other natives [who would be one 
of his subjects], and this person refused to part with it without 
compensation, tliis portion of the land had to be given back 
again*. 

1 have referred in a previous chapter to the quarrel between 
langiia and his brother Tutapu. Large says that the origin of 
their quarrel, which caused Tangiisi to flee to Rarotonga, was 
that 1 utapu had eaten the fruit of the ataTakuru (branch of 
breadfruit) of their sister 4 ; and Teda explains that it was the 
custom in Rarotonga that in any land dispute, should the 


1 Ibid. 



1 Ibid. p. 25 . 

* Wmggo, p, 146. 

1 Large, 7-P-S- vol. II, pp, 376 iq. 
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atavakuru be taken, the land was lost for ever 1 . This seems an 
extraordinarily easy way of securing another person 's land, and 
I have found no reference to any similar custom in any other 
part of Polynesia. 

This somewhat heterogeneous material enables us to suggest 
answers, or partial answers to, or throws possible light upon 
the answers to be given to my questions. 

(i) 1 commence the consideration of the first question by 
referring to the evidence of the ownership of the land of 
a group by its chief or other head of the group, and Moss S 
Statement that land could not be diverted from the object 
of supporting the family. The idea of ownersliip by the 
group is, I think, involved in the custom under which an 
adopted son who did not perform his duties as a member of a 
group lost his land, and in the inability of a woman to take 
any part of her land to another group, the statement concerning 
this, referring, 1 think, to her marriage, and not to a matter of 
ordinary' alienation. There are indications of separate owner¬ 
ship by sub-groups, and perhaps by persons, and Moss s 
statement that community of property was the family rule, 
though a member might cultivate for himself any particular 
portion of the common land of the family and keep the 
produce for his own use—if he could—shows the partial 
recognition of individual ownership by a man of the fruits 
of his own labour. So again, the statement that natural food 
supplies belonged to the people, and that taking of them was 
not an offence, suggests the assumption that cultivated sup¬ 
plies were recognized more or less as private property. The 
recognition of the chestnut tree, as being usually free to all, 
even, apparently, if growing on a person’s land, being rarely 
planted , points in the same direction, but 1 cannot explain 
why the banyan tree should be private property in Rarotonga, 
and free to all in Mangaia. The statement that, hecausc fruit’ 
trees were the property of Tangaroa, they were in Mangaia 
the common property of the district, is difficult to interpret; 
it is just possible that there was an idea that no member of the 
group could appropriate to himself alone the sacred property 
of the god, and if so, perhaps the discrepancy in customs as 
to the banyan tree was due to some similar divine association 
of this tree with a god in one place, whereas in the other there 
was not such an association. 

1 Large. 3-P.s. vol. U, p. note 5. 
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(2) I refer to the statements as to the control of the head of 
a family over its land, and that the soil was the property of 
the high chiefs (arikt) t and the under-chiefs, and that these 
distributed the land in accordance with their own wishes. 
Then, turning to the traditions, we have those relating to the 
original division of the land. According to one of Nicholas’s 
versions of the Karika-Tangiia tradition of Rarotonga, Rank a 
divided the land between Makea (his son), Tangiia, and the 
mataiapo or minor chiefs; whilst, according to another, this 
was done apparently by Tangiia. So also in Aitutaki we have 
the traditions that Ru appointed the lords of the island; that 
subsequently Te-erui divided a quantity of the land between 
the Ru women, reserving for himself two districts, and that the 
districts allotted to the women belong to their descendants 
to the present day; that afterwards Maro-una, according to one 
of the versions, divided the island among his warriors in 
districts by divisional boundaries, which remain to this day. 
These stories, whether true or otherwise, probably point to 
Hervey Island practices, 

(3) The history of Rarotonga makes it pretty clear, I think, 
that the three great groups of people had occupied their 
respective lands for a long time back; and I refer to Moss’s 
statements that in Rarotonga the families of the mataiapo [chiefs 
holding under the great arikij had held their lands from time 
immemorial, and that if one of them was displaced a successor 
was appointed from the members of his own family, and that 
the title and tenure of the land was perpetual antf could not 
be disturbed or interrupted. So also, as regards Mangaia, the 
ceremony of division of the ears of the victim among the chiefs 
and land-owners, and the depositing by them of their respective 
portions in their marae as title-deeds to their lands points in 
the same direction; and the fact that the portion given to the 
selected secular king was given to him, not in his capacity of 
king, but merely as representing his ownership of his own 
district, is significant, 7 hen again, we have the statements in 
the Aitutaki traditions of the permanent character of the tradi¬ 
tional boundaries of the lands then divided, and which, com¬ 
paring the versions of the stories, suggest that the districts 
divided out may all have been the original districts said to 
have been allotted to the Ru women. I cannot explain the 
possible bearing on this question of the loss of land by the 
eating of a portion of breadfruit. 
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(4) We have no definite information enabling us to answer 
this question, though the statement that land could not 
be diverted by the head of the family from its purpose of 
supporting the family bears perhaps on the matter. We 
have, however, the specific case of the Makea king of Raro¬ 
tonga, part of whose gift to the English had to be revoked 
because it turned out that this portion of the land given 
belonged to one of his subjects who refused to part with it. 
We have seen, as regards gifts of land by chiefs to victim 
hunters, that in the case of Pangemiro it was a part of his oun 
land that was given, and this may have been so in the other 
cases also; but even then we do not know whether the donors 
were absolute personal owners of the land given, or if not, 
w'hether they had the necessary consents. We must not assume 
that Moss's reference to the absolute authority of the head of a 
family over its own land included an unfettered right to alienate, 

(5) and (6) As regards the question of alienation generally, 1 
refer to Wraggc's statement that in Rarotonga land could be 
leased, but not sold to white men, to Gill’s statement that 
in Mangaia land could not be alienated, and to Baessler’s refer¬ 
ence to the inability of white men in Rarotonga to secure pur¬ 
chases, though they could get leases, 1 think, as regards the 
dealings with white men of which Wraggc and Baessler 
speak, that wc may believe that the inability to sell was a 
native custom, and the ability to lease was a native custom of 
granting only possession for the time being, and that, if we are 
to assume that what is called a lease was for a defined term at 
a fixed rent we must regard this feature of the transaction as a 
recent development, acquired from the white people. We per¬ 
haps see an example of the confusion as to the mode of aliena¬ 
tion in the episode of the successful pressure put by the chiefs 
upon the missionaries to return the land that had been given 
to them. We cannot say whether, and to what extent, grants 
of the use of land were, according to native ideas, made in 
consideration of some return by the tenant, and might become 
more or less permanent, though, as regards the former point, 
the victim-hunters got their land as a reward for services 
rendered. The purely terminable character of the permission 
to occupy given to serfs must not be assumed to apply to all 
cases; but 1 think that in point of fact all grants would probably 
be nominally terminable, even though they may often have 
been allowed to continue for some time. 
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MARQUESAS 

There is evidence fmm the Marquesas of communism in 
things other than land* It is said that the life of the people 
seemed to be as near an approach to communism as it was 
possible to conceive, the communistic principle being appar¬ 
ently carried into their marriage customs* If one of them was 
smoking you only had to wait for a few minutes to see the pipe 
or cigarette passed round the whole group 1 . Porter says that 
when the various tribes came to make peace with him, he gave 
the principal person a harpoon, and threw iron hoops to the 
rest. All seemed perfectly satisfied that they would get their 
portion, and the only contest among them was, who should 
get the most at the first outset, so that they might afterwards 
have the pleasure of dividing it among the rest. Sometimes 
one man would seize three hoops; but he would soon be en¬ 
compassed by numbers, who would each mark, with slips of 
bark, six or eight inches of a hoop, which he would claim as 
his own. They would then all retire in a friendly manner, when 
the hoops would be broken to pieces, and each man receive 
his own 2 * Jardin says there were no poor people, properly 
speaking, among the Marqucsans; all the inhabitants had a 
snare in the fruits which were so abundant there 3 . 

I will now refer to the evidence of writers, as I did in the 
case of the Hervey Islands, seriatim, without chopping it up 
into subject matters, but leaving its consideration to be dealt 
with in answering the questions. 

The Duff missionaries say that plantations were enclosed by 
square fences of stones, about six feet high, within which the 
owner's house stood 1 . 

According to Stewart, all the land with its produce was 
hereditarily possessed by the higher orders, civil and religious— 
the chiefs, lvarriors, prophets, priests and their assistants; the 
boundaries of the respective divisions of each were accurately 
defined and well known 5 . 

Jardin tells us of a chief who had large properties, but was, 
he says, far from making use of them to his own profit, or even 
drawing any advantage from them He conceded them to other 
natives without any fixed revenue; only, if he needed some of 
the products of his lands—pigs, bananas or breadfruit—he 
asked for them and they were brought to him*. 

1 Lambert, p. 114. s Porter, vt>l, ti, pp. jG u]- * Jardin, p. 184, 

* Wilson, p. 133. 4 Stewart, vol. I, p. 253. 1 Jardin, p. 181. 
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Von Schleinitz was told that every piece of land and ever)' 
fruit-tree had its owner, and went from father to sons 1 , 

Des Vergnes tells us that it was very difficult to find out 
anything certain about property; as a matter of fact everyone 
was a proprietor, and nobody 'was so. A chief alone had the 
right to call himself the possessor of a valley which came to 
him from his ancestors, who acquired it as a result of conquest, 
or from being the first to occupy it; each native, however, 
having been settled at the beginning on the territory of a chief 
with his permission, this parcelling out had come to be con¬ 
sidered as a donation made to the first warriors, a donation 
which had been transmitted from generation to generation. 
But when a native said " Such and such is mine,” he meant 
“ It is my ancestors alone who have been permitted by the chief 
to establish themselves there.’' If one assembled "a tribe in 
order to learn exactly to whom such and such a whole valley 
belonged, the natives all agreed in giving the name of a chief 
who was the sole proprietor of it*. After discussing the idea of 
successive heritages from the first occupants, des Vergnes goes 
on to tell us that the property of the people, other than the 
chiefs, in the land was only relative. In buying bays or valleys, 
it was with the chiefs that the treaties were entered into, with¬ 
out troubling about the natives living on the soil. Care had 
always to be taken, however, to have a clause that the ancient 
inhabitants, holding their small parts, in which the)' had lived 
under the chief from father to son, should remain on the land 
where they had been accustomed to live. Des Vergnes dis¬ 
cusses the necessity for this, arising from what would happen 
to the people who would not know where to go, and would be 
regpded with disfavour by the people of other districts to 
which they might try to migrate. He defines “property” as 
being the right to live on such or such a piece of land, and 
says that if a native wished to give one of his lands to another, 
he told him so in the presence of several witnesses, w hereupon 
the property changed its master 3 . The necessity of fixing 
boundaries lor the property of bays and valleys was so innate 
in the natives, that they divided the sea itself, and did not 
permit a tribe’s coming to fish in waters which they themselves 
claimed to own; and disputes as to fishing rights had ended in 
war. Des Vergnes cautions us by saying that it must not be 

1 Vun Schleinitz, voL vj, p m 364. 

* Des Vergnes, RM H C\ voL Lll, p. 717. 
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concluded, from what had been said as to property being 
wholly in the hands of a single person, that he would have the 
right to take away from a native the enjoyment of the land on 
which he lived; the owner was under a moral obligation to let 
each be in the place he occupied, and never failed to do so; 
and it was on this account that the clause referred to above 
was requisite on a sale by a chief, A native could not sell the 
land on which he was settled, but he could let it 1 . 

According to Tautain, boundaries were of two kinds. One 
of these was formed by walls of dry stones, two or three rows 
thick, with a height varying from ora, 90cm, to 1 m, 50cm. 
1 his was the only mode of enclosure found among the dwellings. 
The walls did not form an efficacious defence against man; 
only against animals. If I understand him correctly, boundaries 
of properties composed of stones more or less flat, of any shape 
and size, but most often of medjum height, not touching, but 
not far apart from one another, were boundaries of properties, 
of which there was a network in the bush-land of the valleys. 
There was not a square yard in the Marquesas without its 
owner; but everyone did not own property ; only the families 
of the chiefs and those of akatia [the equivalent of the tdatira 
of Tahiti], and perhaps a third class, had really rights of 
property. A Marquesan would let a man or a family become 
established on his property, build there, live there, and gather 
harvests for generations; but there was no renting, no complete 
cession, and no prescription. The ownership of the plantations 
did not necessarily follow that of the land; they might belong 
to him who had made them, even if he were not the owner of 
the soil; and you might even sometimes see breadfruit trees 
belonging hereditarily to several families, each of which had 
its own large branch or branches. Tautain says that the readi¬ 
ness with which the Marquesan allowed his land to be used, 
the difficulty with which he ceded it, and the possibility of 
there being different proprietors for the soil and what it bore 
complicated matters greatly when our laws were applied. The 
masses did not own land, but lived on the lands of the chiefs 
and akatia 

Melville says that he hardly ever saw a piece of work done 
in the Taipii valley which caused the sweat to stand on a 
single brow. Digging and delving for a livelihood was unknown. 
Nature had planted breadfruit and banana, and the people 

1 Ibid, p, 719. • Tautain, L'Anthto. vdL rm, pp, 540*0,. 548. 
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collected them when ripe 1 . He cannot say whether the land 
was the joint property of the people, or whether it was par¬ 
celled out among a certain number of landed proprietors, who 
allowed everybody to squat and poach as he pleased 5 . He saw 
Kory-kory [the person who had been appointed by the king 
as his {Melville’s) body-servant] armed with a long pole with 
which he knocked down the fruit from the topmost branches 
of the trees, and he saw an islander from a different part of 
the valley do the same. He often saw a score or two of young 
people making a merry foray on the breadfruit trees, and 
bearing off their fruit to different parts of the valley*. 

I will now consider the answers to be given to my questions. 

(r) Here again, we start with the idea that land belonged to 
the titled chief of the group; but, assuming that originally it 
had all been common property of the group, the evidence, 
including that of the boundaij walls, shows that the recognition 
of separate ownership of a kind had developed extensively. If 
I understand Tautain rightly, the system of division in the 
land prevailed largely even as regards the bush-land, as well 
as what would probably be the old cultivated land; according 
to des Vergnes, it applied also to the sea, at all events as 
between the larger groups. Stewart’s reference to possession 
bv chiefs, warriors, prophets, priests, and their assistants pre¬ 
sumably points to some process of division and subdivision; des 
Vergnes’s reference to the holding by the descendants of the 
ancient inhabitants of their small parts of land, in which they 
lived under the chiefs, points in the same direction ; so also 
does Tautain's reference to ownership, not only by chiefs, but 
by akatia, and perhaps by a third class, who would, I imagine, 
hold under the akatia. Here again, as in the Society Islands, we 
have evidence of separate ownership of trees. People might, 
according to Tautain, own plantations made by them, though 
these might be on other people’s land; several families might 
have hereditary ownership of a breadfruit tree, and even that 
might be subdivided, each family having its owm branch or 
branches of the tree; and von Schleinitz speaks of fruit-trees 
having their owners and passing from father to sons. It will 
be noticed that separate ownership of plantations was based 
on work done. 

On the other hand, the continuing idea of ownership by the 
entire group is perhaps found in such statements as “ It was 

* Melville, p. zi6. 1 Ibid. p. 223. 1 Ibid. p. 324. 
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very difficult to find out anything certain about property: as a 
matter of fact, every one was a proprietor,and nobody was so*' 
(des Vergnes); and " the property of the people, other than the 
chiefs, in the land was only relative" (des Vergnes). Then 
again, Melville’s doubt as to common or separate ownership, 
and his description of the free way in which not only his 
native attendant, but a man from another part of the valley 
knocked down fruit from the trees are suggestive of at least 
some degree of common ownership; and his description of the 
forays made by groups of young people on the breadfruit trees 
points in the same direction; and the fact that these people 
went off with their booty to different parts of the valley, sug¬ 
gests, I think, that they would be members of a relatively large 
group, probably divided into sub-groups, and that the common 
ownership would prevail as between the members of the larger 
group. 

The evidence does not enable us to draw any dear dis¬ 
tinction between the ownership of garden or plantation land 
and that of the uncultivated bush. We have the references to 
plantations enclosed by stone fences, within which the owner's 
house stood (Wilson), and to the walled enclosures found among 
the dwellings and the boundary marks in the bush (Tautain); 
it seems evident that the people had their separate portions of 
cultivated land. We might gather from Melville that there 
was very little cultivation; but he was, I think, only a com¬ 
paratively short time in Nukuhiva, and it is possible that he 
was not there during a period of seasonal activity, and so was 
misled. The foray on the breadfruit trees to which he refers 
may only have been directed against the wild breadfruits of 
the busli, in which case there is nothing in what he tells us 
that is inconsistent with the possibility that there was private 
ownership of cultivated plots, associated perhaps with common 
ownership of the bush, or the parts of it that had not been 
cleared and cultivated. 

I suggest, as regards the common hereditary ownership by 
several lam dies of the same tree, each family having its own 
branch or branches, that the tree had been the property of a com¬ 
mon ancestor of these families, having been planted perhaps by 
himself, or perhaps by an ancestor from whom he had inherited 
it, and that at a later date it had, like land, been divided up 
among the various groups of his descendants. I may mention, 
as an example of the association of specific groups of people 
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with separate branches of a tree, the Mangaian belief that some 
of the souls of the dead, in their journey to AvaUti (the spirit 
land), on arriving at the western coast of the island, all climbed 
into a gigantic tree, which rose up from below, from which 
they dropped into the point of interest here is that each 

soul was '* impelled to climb the particular branch reserved for 
his own tribe,” the tree having as many branches as there were 
principal gods in Mangaia 1 . 

(a) I think that the mode of division and subdivision within 
a group probably prevailed, and that it is in this light that we 
must interpret des Vergncs’s reference to an original parcelling 
out by the chiefs among their warriors, after which the property 
had been transmitted from generation to generation, which 
means that it passed to their descendants, and I imagine that 
the shares of these respective owners would again be sub¬ 
divided, and so on. This statement, it will be noticed, points 
to the chiefs as the persons who divided the land among their 
people. Des Vergnes is, of course, only speculating as to the 
past, but the general system to which he points would probably 
be in accord with native ideas. 

(3) As regards the permanency of allotments, 1 draw atten¬ 
tion to Stewart’s reference to hereditary possession of the land 
by the various classes which he mentions, and the boundaries 
of their respective domains; to des Vergnes’s statements that 
the land of a chief came from his ancestors, and as to the 
passing of the portions distributed by him among his warriors 
from generation to generation; to his references to the care 
taken in treaties, obviously entered into by white men with the 
chiefs, that the subjects of the latter should not be displaced, 
and to the moral obligation of an owner (by which he evidently 
means a chief or other head of a group) to let each of his sub¬ 
jects remain in possession; and to Tautain’s reference to the 
difficulty in ceding land, owing to the possibility of its having 
different proprietors, We do not know to what extent this 
comparative permanency of tenure spread down to small 
sections of groups; but we have the references to the merely 
relative character of the property of the people, other than the 
chiefs, and the definition of property as the right to live on 
the land. 

(4) The latter part of the evidence last referred to points also, 
I think, to the inability of a chief or head of a group, as such, to 

1 OiU r Myths, pp r 160 
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alienate land of the group; but vve cannot say what he could 
or could not do with the consent of its members 1 . 

(5) and (6) We have des Vergnes's statement that a Mar- 
quesan could not sell the land on which he was settled, though 
he could let it, and Tautain's statement that there could be no 
renting, complete cession, or prescription of it. Jardin tells us 
of a chief "conceding*' some of his land to others, in return 
for which he was entitled to an undefined share of its produce. 
Des Vergnes, after defining property' as being “ the right to 
live” on a piece of land, refers to the case of a native “ giving” 
some of his land to another, in which event the land changed 
its master. Tautain speaks of a custom for a person to let 
another become established on his property, and live there 
for generations, though there was no renting, complete cession 
or prescription. I think the answer to the question is that a 
man could allow to some other person the use of some of his 
own land, either as a present, or for an undefined consideration, 
and might in some cases let the latter and his family remain there 
indefinitely; but that there could be no permanent transfer. 

PAUMOTU 

Audran says, concerning common ownership of movable 
property in the Paumotu, that the people held their property 
on the communal system 2 . One of the French missionaries 
tells us that in Mangareva poor people and travellers were 
willingly admitted to table; the rich gave part of their abund¬ 
ance to their less fortunate relatives 3 . Elsewhere, however, the 
same missionary says the people tvere always quarrelling with 
each other; and he once saw a woman in a state ol fury because 
one of her neighbours had, by mistake, cut a single breadfruit 
from her property 4 . This evidence points to an element of 
communism in certain food supplies and the reference to 
travellers does not, i think, justify a suggestion that it was 
merely a matter of hospitality, because ! do not believe that a 
stranger would be admitted unless be was related, or had been 
accepted into the group. 

D’Urville says that king Mapouteoa of Mangareva and his 
four uncles possessed all the land, and let it out at high rates, 

1 Compare as w this die Samoan idea that a sale by the chief only Applied 
TO bis title, and would not affeci possession by his people, 

* Audran, voL xxvn + p B AJ*-F„ vol. xiv p p , 340+ 

1 Ibid, vol, x, p. 173, 
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fixed by the pleasure of the roaster, who often took from the 
people almost all the revenue 1 , Cuzent, however, in describing 
what occurred after this king's death, says that the islanders, 
who had arrived from all parts of the archipelago [meaning 
evidently Mangareva and the islets immediately adjoining — the 
Mangarevan cluster], murmured, accusing the family of the 
deceased of having usurped the throne and appropriated the 
lands of their ancestors, and reproached the missionaries for 
having lent their aid to this rape. They declared that Ma- 

E outeoa’s son should not succeed him, and decided to retake 
y force the lands of which they had been defrauded, unless 
they were given back to them. The French missionaries, how¬ 
ever, forced them to submit, saying that otherwise the French 
would come with guns*. 

A comparison of these two statements is interesting. In the 
first we find an assertion of the autocratic powers over the 
land, of the king and his close relations, and in the absence of 
information to the contrary, we might have accepted it as 
evidence of the powers of Mangarevan kings; whilst in the 
second we are told that it was alleged by the people after his 
death that he was a usurper, and his right to appropriate the 
lands was disputed. I have tried, without success, to find out 
whether this king had in fact been a usurper; and as regards 
both the allegations as to this and the accusation of misappro¬ 
priation of land, we do not know who made it — it may, for 
instance, have been made by one particular group of intriguing 
people. We have seen that exercise of excessive authority, 
greed and cruelty was a ground on which a Mangarevan king 
would be liable to deposition, and 1 think it extremely probable 
that, if king Mapouteoa had taken from his subjects the land 
which they had inherited from their ancestors, and used it in 
the wav described by d'Urville, he had acted unconstitutionally, 
even if he was a legitimately appointed king. 

According to one of the French missionaries, there was not 
in Mangareva an inch of land that did not belong to some one. 
The uncultivated mountains, and the rocks in the sea had their 
owners 3 . As regards fishing, each family in the Mangarevan 
duster had its own small nets; but there were very large ones, 
which were generally the property of all the inhabitants of an 

1 D’Urville, vol. IT, part i, p. 413. 

1 Cuzent. F'./.G. p p. njsq. 

3 A-P.F. vu4. x. P r m. 
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island or a valley, and all that was caught in these last was 
distributed in equal proportions among the different members 
of the tribe. The people were not free to cast their nets any¬ 
where indiscriminately; each island had Its sea, each proprietor 
had his shore; and it was only in the open sea that fishing was 
free to everyone 1 . Mon tit onlays that from time immemorial 
the right of property introduced itself among the people by 
the occupation and cultivation of territory. Each coconut tree 
trunk had as master the man who planted it or inherited it 
from his ancestors. The lands and pandanus heaths, as well as 
the corresponding bordering portions of the interior lagoon, 
had as owners the natives who had been the first to sojourn or 
raise a hut there. Though recognized in principle, however, 
the right of property was far from being respected in practice. 
Like a troop of vultures, the most powerful and the boldest 
warriors hastened on the death of their neighbours, and piti¬ 
lessly despoiled their wives and children, carried off all they 
could, even the house of the deceased, and took possession of 
the land, from which they chased the legitimate proprietors 3 , 
I am not sure whether this statement applies to any one 
particular section of the Paumotuan islands; but one of the 
French missionaries tells practically the same thing as to the 
island of Xapuka*. I have found no actual information as to 
risible land boundaries; but the following terms appear in a 
vocabulary by Tregear. Motunga ; a boundary, a demarcation. 
Tanga ta motunga: an inhabitant of the borders. Moitmga- 
kaittga'. to set land marks*. 

There is but little material here from which to answer my 
questions. We have, affecting the first question, the recognition 
of the king of Mangareva as proprietor of all the land. On the 
other hand, there is evidence of a wide-spread system of 
separate ownership; we are told of a right of property, based 
upon occupation and cultivation of territory, and of a recog¬ 
nition of separate ownership of land, including uncultivated 
land, and in the lagoon. There is an apparent inconsistency 
here as to uncultivated land, but it may well be that the ex¬ 
planation is that relatively large groups » T ould own separately 
from one another the uncultivated bush-land of the interior, 
behind their respective settlements, whilst ownership of the bush- 
land of any one group nught pass to sub-groups or individuals 

1 IbiJ. vol. XIV, p. 346. * Month on, vol, vj, pp. jos $q , 
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by clearing and cultivation. We are told that a man would be 
the owner of a coconut tree planted by himself, or inherited 
from—and presumably planted by — his ancestors. W T e are not 
informed whether this tree might be on some other person’s 
land; but if it was not so, the tree must at all events have been 
on what was regarded as common land, as otherwise the refer- 
ence to the man's ownership of it would be absurd. We cannot 
say how far the idea prevailed of common ownership by mem¬ 
bers of a group of the land of the group, and there is no 
indication that the fishing with the large communal net was 
only done in unallotted waters. The statements as to the power 
of Mapouteoa, and as to what happened after his death, may 
have a bearing on the third, and perhaps the fourth question; 
but the answer to those questions would depend upon our 
conclusions as to the effect of the evidence. Montiton’s refer¬ 
ence to the doings of the troop of vultures seems merely to 
touch the subject of either lawlessness or war. As regards the 
second question, I draw 1 attention to the tradition as to the 
division by Anua-motua of his dominions among his children. 

NIUE 

I have found no specific evidence as to community of owner¬ 
ship of movable property in the island of Niue. Goodenough 
speaks of the holding of a fono to discuss the election of a king 
and the question of sale of land "which the natives have been 
very much averse to hitherto, and have constantly refused” 1 . 
Thomson says that land was the common property of the septs, 
represented by their heads. Junior members of a sept came to 
their laird when in need of land for planting. There was 
individual ownership in a sense, because a title could be ac¬ 
quired by cultivation, and sons inherited fathers’ land; but no 
land-owner could demise his holding to anyone outside the 
limit of his sept, and in default of heirs the land reverted to die 
head of the sept for assignment to other members of it 2 . The 
planting of yams or plantains by permission conferred no title, 
nut die planting of coconuts did so; thus, there being no 
boundary marks, encroachment by planting these trees was a 
continual cause of friction. Thomson refers in 1901 to a recent 
application of the Pacific Islands Company for a lease of 200 
acres, and says that, though the land applied for was not in 

1 Goodenough* p. 190. 

a Thomson* SJ . pp. 136 jg, Cf. Thomson Y vol. xxxi* p* 143, 
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occupation, the application failed, because there was no one 
w [hose individual interest was sufficient to warrant him in 
giving a lease 1 . Smith says that every coconut tree had an 
owner 2 . Thzpalu [heads] olftmgm [families] were the principal 
Jand-owners, though every one had land of his own bv right of 
ancestral title, nevertheless Smith had heard of cases in which 
some indiv iduals had been deprived of their rights by the patu 3 . 
. 1 he amount of this material is very small, but it throws 
interesting light upon the probable answers to some of my 
questions. J 

(i) 1 he land of what Thomson calls a sept was the common 
property ol the sept. This term is, I think, often used with 
a meaning synonymous with “clan,” and we may at all events 
assume that Thomson uses it to designate a social group, large 
or small, but not merely a domestic family. This common 
ownership by the sept is well illustrated by "the fact that if a 
man died without heirs, his land reverted to the head of the 
sept for assignment to other members of it. On the other 
hand, a right to individual ownership could be acquired by 
cultivation, and such a right was hereditary. The evidence as 
to trees is not clear. Smith, in speaking of personal ownership 
of trees, only refers to coconuts, and Thomson, speaking of 
planting by permission, says it would confer a title in the case 
of coconuts, but not of yams or plantains. Thomson does not 
say whether he refers to title to the tree only or to the land; 
but the words by permission probably refer to planting on 
land belonging to another person, and not merely on common 
land. In any case it may well be that the difference between 
the two cases arises from the long continued life of the coconut, 
permanent planting giving a title, whilst mere temporary 
cultivation did not do so. 

(2) The practice as to allotment of common land of the 
group is illustrated by the statements that junior members of 
a sept came to the head when they wanted land for planting, 
and that in default of heirs a man*s land reverted to die head 
of the sept for assignment to other members of it; each of these 
statements points to the head of the group as the person who 
allotted its land among the members, 

{3) Some degree of permanency of holding is involved in 
the references to inheritance and ancestral title. Apparently a 


1 Thomaqn + J.AJ. vol + xxxi v 143. 
* Smith, vcJ. *i + p. <h 
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man could be deprived of his land by the head of the family; 
but we are not told what would be the consequences, as 
affecting the land of a family as a whole, of the deprivation by 
its hcjid of the rights of a section or individual member of the 
family. If the custom was the same as in Tahiti the head of 
the family would not be able to take the land himself; probably 
it would go, as in the case of a man dying without heirs, to 
some other members of the family. 

(4) Thomson’s statement as to the 200 acres suggests that 
the head of a group could not dispose of its land without the 
consent of all persons interested—that is, 1 take it, the other 
members of the group, or persons entitled to represent them. 
The reference to the holding of a fono points to discussion of 
the matter by the group. 

(5) and (6) The unwillingness to sell, read in the Light of what 
we know of other islands, may probably be interpreted to mean 
that the sale of land was not a custom of the island. The power 
of a land-owner to “demise” his land probably referred to 
an undefined grant of the right to use it; a definite lease, such 
as the Company seems to have desired, would probably not be 
in accordance with actual custom prior to intercourse with 
white men. I draw special attention to the statement that no 
land-owner could demise his holding to anyone outside the 
limit of his sept. This raises a question which has been in 
my mind throughout the investigation of the evidence, but to 
which no answer has been given by the testimony obtained 
from the islands already discussed. Could a member of a 
group by any process of alienation cause land, or the right 
to possess or occupy it, to pass to someone outside the group? 
We have seen that in Mangaia an adopted son forfeited his 
land if he did not conform to his military duties as a member 
of the group, and that a woman might not take any portion 
of the ancestral land of the group into another group—which, 
1 have suggested, means that she could not cause land to pass 
out of her group by some process arising from her marriage. 
Neither of these statements touches directly the subject of 
alienation in the sense in which we are using the term; but 
they both point to an objection to land passing out of the 
group. This would be so in the case of the adopted son, who 
in fact, as I understand the matter, was deprived of his right of 
membership of the group, and would revert to his membership 
of his own original group; so that if he kept his land it would in 
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effect pass to the latter group* It is just possible that the state¬ 
ment that in Rarotonga the ownership of the family land carried 
with it the obligation to support the family, and could not be 
diverted from that object, involves a restriction against alienation 
to an outsider, though this is not, I fancy, the meaning, or at 
all events the only meaning, with which it was made, i think 
there is ground for believing that, both in these Hcrvey Islands 
and in Niue, there was an objection to occupation of land 
going out of the group, though we cannot say with what 
extended or limited meaning the word "group" should be 
interpreted; and w'e may well suspect that this objection pre¬ 
vailed in some other parts of Polynesia, though we cannot 
prove it. I may point out that a restriction of this sort 
would not be inconsistent with the giving of occupation 
grants to white men. I think the very fact that they were 
allowed to live among the people points to their having been 
adopted as members of the group; I cannot discuss this ques¬ 
tion here; but the admission to membership has been illustrated 
by the statement that in Tonga, whilst the chiefs claimed 
common ownership of the movable property of the mission¬ 
aries, they recognized a corresponding ownership by the latter 
of their own (the chiefs 1 ) property, and by the extraordinary 
consequences reported from some of the islands, arising from 
an exchange of names between a native chief and a white man, 
or the giving by the former of his name to the latter. 

ROTUMA 

Lesson says that in the island of Rotuma the power of the chiefs 
was very- great; they possessed all the land, but they exercised 
authority in a paternal rather than in an oppressive manner 1 * 

I have, in the consideration of “ Political Areas and Systems," 
drawn attention to the tall people who lived in a part of the 
central hilly district, cultivating exclusively the great central 
valley, and who, Gardiner suggests, may have been the original 
inhabitants of the island, conquered by some subsequent 
migration; and I have referred to certain rights and restrictions 
affecting them in connection with planting and fishing. These 
ivere broadly as follows; they had, as a rule, no land or rights 
outside their valley, nor any claim to the main channel between 
the shore and the reef; the outer reef, however, was considered 
as being joint property of hoth coast and hill peoples, though 

1 L^son h vol. II, p. 432. 
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the latter had to pay the former a half-yearly tribute in vege¬ 
table food for the permission to cross the channel. 

Gardiner is, apparently, speaking of the coast and not the 
hill people 1 , when he says' that the centre of the eastern division 
of the island was strictly divided up between the different 
districts, but its people rarely formed a division to themselves, 
many having planting rights in several districts. Most of their 
descendants had really either little or no land in their possession 
properly, or had made exchanges so as to get it all dose together 
though' exchanges for this purpose seem from Gardiner's 
account to have been due largely to the influence of mission¬ 
aries for the convenience of their work, Gardiner refers, how¬ 
ever, to two families of a big village situate almost at the 
junction of the three districts, Noatau, Oinafa and Pepji, who 
still had planting rights in all the three districts; he also gives 
some modern information as to certain people in the head to 
the west of the neck, which, however, does not help us in 
considering the present subject*. No private property in land 
formerly existed ; it was all vested in the pure [heads] for the 
time being of the hoang [families] 3 . 

The land usually consisted of four kinds, bush, swamp, 
coast and proprietary water in the boat channel, common to 
the hoang. Every member of the hoang knew its boundaries, 
which consisted of lines between certain trees or prominent 
rocks, posts and even stone walls. In the bush-land every 
hoang possessed property; it lav on the slopes of hills, and in 
valleys between, at some slight distance from the coast, from 
which it was separated by a stone wall running round the 
whole island. On it taro, yams, bananas, plantains and a few 
coconut trees were grown for food, while the paths into it and 
through it were planted with the Tahitian chestnut, the fay a 
tree, and the sago palm, the two former of these being favourite 
boundary marks owing to their size and longevity. Swamp 
land was only found in certain districts, and in it was grown 
poped or broka, against famine; its boundaries were stones at 
the sides, and the possession of a good-sized strip always gave 
to a hoang a position of importance. Coast land lay outside the 
surrounding wall, and each hoang had a strip from and including 
the foreshore ; on it, as near as possible to the coast, the house 

3 1 say this after comparing some of the name* to which he refers vrith the 
map*. 

1 Gardiner, voh ECTU, j>. 4S2- Ibid. p. 483, 
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or houses of the koang were placed, while the rest of the land 
was planted with coconuts for drinking purposes, Hifo trees 
are said to have been planted formerly to show the boundaries, 
but stones or coconut trees had become more common, and 
the ownership of these was a constant source of dispute 
Districts, and even villages [he is evidently referring to coast 
land], were sharply marked off by w T alls down to the beach. 
All had the right of turning out their pigs on this land, and 
each itoang had to keep in proper repair the parts of the wall 
adjacent to it. Each usually had, however, an enclosure on its 
own land for its own pigs, when young. The proprietary water 
ran from the foreshore to the reef, being a continuation of the 
strip on shore. In two districts, where it was very broad, it 
was to some extent cross-divided. The reef— i,e, the part on 
the outside exposed at the low tide—was the common property 
of all 1 . 

It was the duty of the pure to divide out the bush-land year 
by year for planting purposes to the different households of 
the hoang. The swamp land was cultivated by the whole hoang ; 
but if one part of the boat channel was specially fed by one 
member, he got an especial right there. Any land, not being 
planted, was willingly lent to another koang on condition of 
first-fruits of each patch being brought to die pttre\ but coconut 
trees on the land could not be touched by the tenant, nor was 
he entitled to their usufruct. If a hoang owned land in one 
district, but lived in another, first-fruits were always paid to 
the chief of the district in which its lands lay. Any encroach¬ 
ment on the land was vigorously resented, and was usually 
referred to the district chief for settlement 2 . 

In recent years, very generally, on the hoang becoming small, 
its land has been divided out severally among its members, 
thus creating private property. Gardiner refers to arbitrary 
acts, since the introduction of missionaries, of seizure of land 
by the chiefs, the chiefs in the several districts being in fact 
[native?] missionaries, and of payments in coconut oil to the 
mission; he attributes all this to the power obtained by the 
Wesleyan mission and chiefs, as the result of many wars waged 
against the adherents of the old religion, and adds that the 
confiscation of all the lands of the vanquished was proposed 
by the mission, but resisted by all the chiefs. “Much land 
lent to and bought by the Roman Catholic mission is similarly 
1 Ibid . pp. 483 sq+ 3 Ibid. p L 484. 
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situated; the individuals had no right to dispose of it without 
the consent of the whole hoang. The children of a marriage 
now, under British rule, have rights in the land of both parents, 
so that they belong to two hoang; in time the whole island 
should become absolutely communal. Property too, in wells 
and the reef waters, is now* comparatively little recognized" 1 . 

Portions of this last series of statements, dealing mainly, as 
I understand, with changes produced by missionaries and 
British rule, are rather difficult to follow. First we are told 
that recently there has been an evolution of recognition of 
private ownership by members of a hoang\ but later on Gardiner 
refers to a development which, be suggests, may lead to 
absolute communism, and speaks of the present want of recog¬ 
nition of property in wells and reef waters. I fancy the former 
development is attributed by him to a native process of changes, 
though why this should result from a diminution of the size of 
the hoang is not obvious. 1 should have thought that the 
tendency' would have been rather in the opposite direction— 
that is, that a diminution in the size of a hoang would tend 
rather to induce common ownership, and not separate owner¬ 
ship by its constituent sectional groups or members. The 
practice for children to inherit the land, both of their father 
and of their mother, if she was possessed of land in her own 
right, is not one which I should have thought would have its 
origin in British rule, unless, indeed, this had brought about 
a discontinuance of a then existing system of matrilineal descent 
and succession, with its accompanying inheritance, under 
which system inheritance of the father's land could not pass 
to his own children; with the result that it might go to them, 
along with that of their mother 2 . 

Gardiner says that private property existed to some extent 
in domestic animals and manufactured articles. If a man's sons 
and sons-in-law were living and planting with him, he might, 
on his death-bed, apportion out the planted land to each; but 
the land was none the less under the hoang, and subject to the 
payment of first-fruits to its pure. If a man had planted more 
coconuts than required by the hoang , he had the entire usufruct 
of these trees during his lifetime, quite independently of the 

1 Gardiner, J-AJ. vni, XXVII, p. 485. 

1 We have seen that there is no evidence of a continuing recognition in 
Gardiner'* Time even of matri linen I descent, though there werc p apparently! 
relic* of it; and we shall See evidence pointing to the prevalence of patrilineal 
succession 
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apportionment of the land below them, for planting. If a man 
had in old age been neglected by his descendants or hoang» and 
taken care of by a stranger, he often gave him for his lifetime 
the usufruct of these trees, and the crop of any plantations he 
might have cultivated before his death; but this only extended 
to the single crop, and subsequent planting was not allowed 1 . 

It was customary for a whole district to combine in making 
a large fishing-net^ called t>ou Mpa, of which each household 
would have its allotted share. The first occasion of using this 
net was called the “hauling of the net,’ 1 and the fish caught in 
these hauls were all cooked together, and a feast was held. 
Afterwards the net would be lent to any part of the district 
wishing to use it, or to any other district for half the fish it 
caught*. 

I begin the consideration of this evidence by referring to the 
statement that private property existed to some extent in 
domestic animals and manufactured articles. I think the same 
thing might have been said as to other islands from which we 
have such striking evidence of a general system of some degree 
of communism in movable property, and that Gardiner's mode 
of expressing himself suggests that a system of communism pre¬ 
vailed to a certain extent in Rotuma. The same idea is perhaps 
disclosed in another way by the reference to the communal 
use of the fishing-net of a district, and the mode of allowing 
its use by sections of the district, and letting it out to other 
districts in consideration of the receipt of half the catch, which 
would no doubt be the common property of the district that 
owned the net. 

I will now consider the probable answers to my questions. 

(1) We are told by Gardiner that in one part of the island 
the land was strictly divided up between the different districts; 
and the intermixture of the people of different districts and the 
planting rights of two families in three districts to which 
he refers may well have been caused by intermarriages. He 
does not say whether this district ownership prevailed else¬ 
where, but he speaks in another place of the marking off of both 
districts and villages down to the beach, and, apparently, across 
the channel. The territories of the various hoang were separate 
and distinct, and marked bv known boundaries, each hoang 
having, among other things, its own portion of the bush-land 
and its own section of the channel; there was communal 

1 Ibid. Jjp. 48s tq. 5 Ibid- PP- 4*6 
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fishing by the district, but it i$ not stated whether this took 
place in the channel with its hoang ownerships, or in the sea 
beyond the reef, which was apparently common to all the 
people of the island, or to both. All the rest of the information 
given relates to the land organization within the hoang . Gardiner 
says there was formerly [my italics] no private property in land, 
which was all vested in the pure for the time being of the hoang. 
It was his duty to divide out the bush-land year by year for 
planting to the different households of the hoang ; but swamp 
land was cultivated by the whole hoang. I gather that the 
division of bush-land was done annually, in which case the 
tenure of any one family would, or might be, sufficient only 
for one crop- The coast land appears to have been common to 
the hoang, all the members of which could turn their pigs on 
to it; but separate households had their own enclosures for 
young pigs, and special rights over parts of the channel to 
which they had fed the fish. It is perhaps significant that it 
was the swamp land, which was used to provide against 
famine, that was subject to communal cultivation. Apparently 
it was only in recent times that the practice commenced of 
dividing up the land of the hoary* among its members, and 
the division was only made in some of the hoang. This would 
presumably be a more permanent division, and we have the 
statement that a dying man might apportion out his planted 
land to his sons, which means that it became more or less 
hereditary, subject nevertheless to the rights of the hoang. 

The reference to the right of a man to the usufruct for life, 
of any coconuts planted by him in excess of the amount re¬ 
quired by the whole hoang is not very clear. The " land below 
them," the apportionment of which was a matter of which his 
rights were independent, presumably refers to the ground on 
which they were grown. If this land were his own, the state¬ 
ment would seem to be meaningless; so 1 think the situation 
to which Gardiner refers must be one of coconuts planted by 
a man on land common to the whole hoang , or perhaps, in 
recent years, land of another man. The statement as to the 
man who had been neglected in his old age is still more diffi¬ 
cult to interpret; but 1 fancy the meaning is that the man, 
having planted more coconuts than were required by the hoang, 
with the help of the assiduous stranger (whom he would pro¬ 
bably have adopted) would give that stranger his own right 
for life to the usufruct of the coconuts so planted in excess, 
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and would give him the next crop, reaped after the donor’s 
death—but no more—arising from his garden plantations. 

(2) The only information about the allotment of land of a 
group among its members refers to the year by year division of 
the bush-land by the pure of a hoang among its related members 
(a system which would, I imagine, only prevail so long as the 
land had not been divided more permanently among the house¬ 
holds of the /i<Mrffg} r and the recent practice of division among 
those members. Here again wc get the custom of allotment 
by the head of the group. 

{3) The permanency, at all events to some degree, of the 
tenure of the land of a district and of a hoang is indicated by the 
statements as to stone walls and other boundary' marks; and 
I draw attention, as to this, to the preference for the chestnut and 
Java trees as boundaries because of their longevity, and to the 
quarrels as to boundaries. Perhaps the resistance offered by all the 
chiefs to the proposal of the missionaries for general confiscation 
points to some permanency', because it is reasonable to suppose 
that some, at least, of the land in question had been in the 
possession of its occupiers for a period greater than one pre¬ 
vious life. The evidence as to the power of a man to apportion 
his land among his sons suggests some degree of permanence of 
tenure of land divided out among the members of a hoang. 

{4) The statement that individuals had no right to dispose 
of land without the consent of the whole hoang would certainly 
apply to a case in which the land was still the common property 
of the hoang and probably points to or includes inability on 
the part of the pure\ it may, however, refer also to a restriction 
against alienation by any one member of a hoang, without this 
consent, of his share in divided land. 

(5) and (6) I refer to what we are told as to the lending of 
land by one hoang to another, 'The exclusion from the loan of 
the coconuts would be natural, because they were not the 
produce of the labour of the borrowing hoang. If the ex¬ 
changes of land, to which Gardiner refers, were due to mis¬ 
sionary' influence, we must not assume that they were in accord 
with Rotuman practices. 

FOTUNA 

The only information I have found from the island of 
Fotuna is that when smoke appeared in the missionaries' house 
the natives would appear, and though the missionaries had 
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scarcely anything to eat, they had to invite the natives to share 
it, as it would have been " bad taste** not to have done so 1 ; and 
that they distinguished between common and individual pro¬ 
perty fin land], the latter being hereditary and capable of 
increase or diminution by agreements*. The former statement 
is suggestive of communism in food, which may very likely 
have extended to other movable property, and the latter points 
to some distinction between land which belonged to the group, 
and that in which some form of ownership was recognized. 

UVEA 

It is stated that in Uvea the people, whatever their necessity, 
shared w r hat they possessed, and sometimes deprived them¬ 
selves entirely in order to offer to those who visited them 3 . 
As regards land, Deschamps says that it was inalienable; but 
refers to the practice (1885) for the queen to grant to strangers 
ten-year leases at a rent. If, however, it was not crown land 
but belonged to one of her subjects, the stranger had to pay 
a further rent to the owner 4 . 

TOKELAU 

Lister, speaking of the island of Fakaofo, of the Tokelau 
group, says that two of its islets belonged to the king; two 
others were common property; and the rest were divided up 
as the property of individuals 3 . The probable interpretation 
of this is that there had been a general dividing up of 
these islands, two of them belonging to the king as his de¬ 
mesne, but that two of them, which may or may not have 
been cultivated, were for some reason or other regarded as 
communal property. Of the neighbouring island of Gente 
Hermosa it is said that the land was divided among many 
owners and planted with certain roots, of which they made 
bread, whilst all the rest was a large and thick palm grove, 
which was the chief sustenance of the natives®. If we are to 
understand that the palm grove was common property, whilst 
the planted land was divided, we may speculate on the possi¬ 
bility that ownership of a sort was recognized where yearly 
labour was devoted to the land, whilst the palm grove, having 
perhaps been an old one, planted long ago by their ancestors, 
was regarded as common property. 

1 Majkfcrm, yoL 1, p. ago. 

1 . j LPJF\ voL JtUl, p, i6 r 

* Lister, J.AJ. voL p, 54. 
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Hedley says that in the Ellice Island of Funafuti, during the 
reign of Touassa, the land was first portioned out, each individual 
receiving a share; but after Touassa's death, Erivada, the priest, 
instituted a redistribution in which the adult males or fighting 
men alone participated, and the conflicting land titles granted 
by Touassa and Erivada breed dispute to this day 1 . The coconut 
tree was said to have been first introduced into Funafuti in 
Touassa's reign. At this period land, other than the village 
site of the taro gardens, first acquired a value, and the whole 
atoll was parcelled out among the tribe, each man proceeding 
to plant his portion with coconuts 2 . Hedley is evidently re¬ 
ferring to relatively recent times when he says that each family 
had at least one garden plot, and most had more. A plot might 
be as small as ten paces square. The plots of one owner were 
not necessarily contiguous; nor were the lands of various 
owners divided by boundary marks visible to a stranger 5 . 
Anyone athirst in another man's land was free to pluck his 
neighbour's coconuts, but was expected to report the circum¬ 
stance to the owner 4 . 

Sollas says that Touassa seems to have been a good ruler, 
and signalized his reign by dividing the land, which had 
hitherto been held in common, and fairly apportioning it among 
the people. He tells us of Erivada that he was a great bene¬ 
factor to the islands. The coconut palms were few, and food 
w r as scarce, so he organized expeditions to the Gilbert Islands, 
and brought back a great quantity of nuts, and the whole 
island of Funafuti was planted with them under his direction. 
But he broke up the ancient laws of the kings, and upset the 
distribution of the land, dividing it afresh between the king 
and thirty or more sub-kings of his own creation. Hence arose 
the disputes as to the ownership of land which persist even to 
the present day 6 . 

According to Mrs David, the land was owned by the people. 
Every 1 man had his own tiny estate, bequeathed by his an¬ 
cestors, and though some had larger portions than others, all 
had enough for food 4 . The men who worked the land for young 
orphans had a right to a part of its produce, and they usually 
adopted the children, treated them as their own, and resigned 

1 Hrdltjr, pp. 43 sq. a Ibid, p, 13. 1 Ibid. p. 61* * Ibid, p„ 27. 

1 SoIJafi, Nature 1897* p r 354. 4 Mrs David „ p. 187, 
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the land as soon as the children were of an age to work it 
themselves 1 . Mrs David could never discover how each person 
knew his or her land; there were no fences, no dividing ditches 
and no landmarks of anv kind that she could see; and yet every 
man knew liis own patch, even when It was right in the middle 
of another person’s patch. She thinks they knew it in the 
coconut land by the trees. They certainly knew the owners of 
all the odd pawpaws, bananas and breadfruit trees that were 
scattered about the village, and everyone respected his neigh¬ 
bour’s right to the fruit of his cultivated trees 2 . The common 
pandamus (Jala vao) grew self-sown everywhere, and the fruit 
and leaves of this variety were free to all, no matter in whose 
land they grew, A large-fruited variety of pandanus (Jala kai), 
which was planted and cultivated, was not free to all, but, like 
coconuts and bananas, the property of the man who planted 
it. So far as she could gather, any one could build himself a 
hut anywhere in the village without paying ground rent, all 
clear spaces being available for the purpose 8 . A man who was 
thirsty when far From home might take a coconut from another 
man’s trees, so long as he reported the fact as soon as he 
returned to the village 4 . The natives said that their forefathers 
planted all the old trees, and that they had planted all the 
young ones 6 . 

I cannot say when it was that To u ass a reigned in Funafuti. 
His name appears in the lists of kings provided by Hedley 
and Solias, which are practically identical, and were both pre¬ 
pared from information given by the reigning king at the end 
of last century 6 . In each of these lists there were nine inter¬ 
vening reigns* between his and that of their informant; but 
these reigns do not all represent generations. The lists give 
relationships of successive Kings, from which it appears that a 
number of successions were from father to son, but that some 
were to collaterals; and though the lists are not identical in these 
details, their joint effect is to place Touassa about six actual 
generations before the king reigning at the end of last century. 

It appears then that, according to the tradition, about six 
generations before the end of last century communism in land 
prevailed in Funafuti, though it is not clear that this was so as 
regarded the gardens then existing, but that the land was then 

1 Mm David, p. iSB. 1 Ibid, pp, 18819. 1 Ibid, p, 189, 

* Ibid- p-197. 1 Ibid. p. *57. 

* Hedley, pp. 43 sq, SoIIbs, Nature 1897. pp, 35319. 
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divided up. The statements by Hedley and SolLas as to dis¬ 
putes arising from the redistribution by Erivada that they 
continued to the present day show that the people claimed as 
ancestral property the lands that had been allotted to their 
respective ancestors under one or other of the distributions, and, 
according to Mrs David, the development of ancestral owner¬ 
ship had extended to smaller plots. An interesting feature of 
the matter is that the commencement, or at all events the 
extension of the idea of separate ownership was believed to 
have synchronised with the introduction into the island of the 
coconut, a long living and valuable tree, the rights tn which 
seem, in parts of Polynesia, to have remained in the hands of 
the descendants or other successors of the original planters. As 
to this, 1 refer to Hedley's statement that at the time of the 
arrival of the coconuts land, other than the taro gardens, first 
acquired a value, and that each man planted his coconuts on his 
own allotted portion of what had till then been common land, 
The truth or otherwise of the tradition does not seem to be 
vital to our present subject, as the belief that ancestral ownership 
began with allotment and permanent planting is a matter of 
interest. The original distributions had evidently been made by 
the king and Erivada. 

Mrs David's statement as to the right to build a hut in any 
vacant space in the village indicates, if she is right,—which 
she probably is, as rights of this sort are found among primitive 
people elsewhere—that, even in recent times, what I may call 
the vacant village land remained common property until some¬ 
one built upon it. 

The distinction, as regards questions of ownership, between 
the produce of nature and of a man’s labour seems to have 
prevailed in modem times, for the common uncultivated pan- 
danus was regarded as the property of every one, even if it 
grew in a man’s own plot, and there was a recognition of 
separate ownership of cultivated trees. Similarly, the right to 
build a hut in any vacant space in the village points to the 
idea that a man could, by bestowing labour upon a plot of 
common land, get some right to its use, provided no doubt 
that his acts w r ere in accord with the custom of the country. 
Then again, it seems dear that the odd pawpaws, bananas and 
breadfruit trees scattered about the village, to which Mrs 
David refers, must have been, not in private garden plots, but 
in the vacant village land; and the recognition of individual 
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ownership of these trees may, I think, be associated with a 
persona] right of a man who has planted; a tree on common 
land to the fruits of his labour. The right of a man to slake his 
thirsti even with another man's coconut, provided he afterwards 
told him of it, seems to suggest a sort of compromise or con¬ 
fusion between ideas of common and individual ownership. 

EASTER ISLAND 

Beechey refers to the belief of Roggewein and P^rouse that 
in Easter Island property, by which he evidently refers to both 
land and movable property, was common; but suggests doubts 
as to this having been so, his main ground for these being the 
careful division of the land by rows of stones 1 . Lapelin says 
that each family was the owner of the property where it lived, 
without prejudice to its power of possessing other lands which 
it cultivated without the aid of anyone 2 . Accnrding to Thom¬ 
son, personal security and the rights of private property were 
little regarded 3 . In speaking, however, of the right of the king 
to remove a chief, and appoint a successor, he defines the 
latter as being “a successor from the people of the clan”'*, 
from which I gather that he had to be a member, qualified to 
succeed to the chieftainship, of the social group of which the 
deposed chief was the head, and the land of the group would 
remain in its possession. One of the French fathers says that 
the chief on whose land he Jived considered that he had a right 
to anything the father possessed, but on the other hand supplied 
him with potatoes 5 . According to one of the Spanish travellers, 
the people were so fond of taking other people’s property that 
what one man obtained another would take from him, and he 

C ielded it without feeling aggrieved, though he might resist a 
tile, and they remained friends. He thought that goods were 
held in common 0 , [ cannot enter here into a discussion of the 
question of boundaries in Easter Island and the suggestions 
that the stone images were boundary marks. 

It seems to me that probably movable property was common 
property, but that, as elsewhere, some form of separate owner¬ 
ship of land had developed, and that in the case of the families 
of chiefs it was more or less permanent. I refer also to the 
traditions as to the original portioning out of the island, which 

1 vctI J , pp 54 tq. 1 Lajwliti, RJf.C. voL j£h;v p p. 116. 

* W. T. Tharmon, p. 473, 1 Ibid, p . 474, 

* A.P.F, vul. mvnt, pp. 61 jfl, * Comcy, timier, p. 98, 
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was said to have been done by king Hotu-matua, and to the 
partial general similarity of the districts, as described by Mrs 
Routledge, to the areas which Hotu-matua was supposed to 
have given to Ms sons, 

PENRHYN ISLAND 

Moss was told that in Penrhyn Island the different tribes 
were generally fighting—usually about land or women, etc,, or 
the right of fishing or getting pearl shells in different parts of 
the lagoon 1 ; from wliich I gather that there was some system 
of ownership, both of land and of the waters of the lagoon. 
Lament says that certain coconut trees were appropriated to 
Ms use, and it would be a deadly sin for any of his adopted 
relatives [by which he presumably means the people with w hom 
he was living, and who had adopted Mm into their group] to 
eat the fruit of these; though he might give it to strangers. In 
most communities there were trees thus tabooed belonging to 
departed friends, and their produce could only be made use 
of by bartering them for others of a similar character 3 , I cannot 
explain this last statement. 

RAPA 

It is said that a king of Rapa and two chiefs, having been 
given rum, signed away the islands to the French; but many 
of the influential chiefs denied the king’s right to alienate any 
lands not being his personal property 3 . 

TIKOPIA 

It is said that in Tikopia coconuts belonged to all, but the 
chiefs had most of them’, and that a man who had nothing to 
eat might go into someone else’s field and no one would say 
anything to him 5 . 

FUTUNA (NEW HEBRIDES) 

In the New Hebridean island of Futuna every child had its 
own plot of ground and its own fruit trees inherited from 
father, mother, uncles or aunts, or given by a friend who named 
the child. The ground was owned apart from the trees growing 
thereon; and thus people often possessed coconuts and other 
fruit trees, planted by themselves or their forefathers, on land 
far from their own*. 

1 Mtiss, p, 106. 1 Lament, p. 147. 1 Vine Hall^ N\ZJ. vol. J + p. 77, 

* O h UrvitIc p Aura. voL v H p. jog. 1 Ibid, p. 310. * Gunn, p. 302. 


CHAPTER XLI 

CONTROL OF FOOD SUPPLY 

PRELIMINARY 

T HE subject of the control of food supply includes the 
methods adopted both for ensuring production and for 
restricting consumption* The ensuring of production might be 
effected bv two methods : one of these was by prayers to the 
gods* or in some cases, apparently, by the supernatural powers 
of living men, though it is not always possible to be sure wiuc 
of these two ideas is disclosed bv the evidence, and it may well 
be that the Polynesians themselves were not always clear as to 
the distinction; the other method of securing production was 
by practical instructions and directions as to c^tivation There 
would be, besides the normal regulation of food supply, jecml 
reasons, arising from time to time, for Cither mc.reased plantmg or 
reduced consumption, or both; such as adroughtyor the teofo. 
or a coming ceremony for which large quantities of food would 
be needed, and the consequent dearth after the ceremony 1 he 
main point of view from which I propose to regard the evidence 
is that of the powers and duties of a chief or other head ot a 
social group; and as to this I must point out that where, as m 
Samoa, the evidence points to control by the fom or council, 
we do not know how far the chief or head of the group may 
have taken the initiative* There are two other matters to 
which I draw attention. One of these is the inability to draw 
a defined line of distinction between the temporary ana 
seasonal allocation by the head of a group to sub-groups or 
members of certain portions of the land of the group (prob¬ 
ably more or less confined to quite small groups) and the 
more permanent allotment and division of the land of a group 
which has already been considered, and the consequent possible 
partial overlapping of the evidence as to these two systems. 
The other is the difficulty of distinguishing with exactitude 
between things done by the head of the group solely in the 
interests and for the protection of the food supply of the group 
as a whole, and those his motives for which were, or may have 
been wholly or to a large extent, of a more personal character. 
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The latter of these can hardly be separated entirely from the 
subject of tribute, with which I propose to deal separately; so 
here again there will be some overlapping* The powers of the 
head of a social group, great or small, acting under his own 
supernatural power or as the high priest of the group, to 
secure benefits for the group, of various sorts, or protection 
from disaster, would naturally often include matters relating 
to harvests and food supply. I shall, however, confine myself 
to statements which apparently or possibly refer to super¬ 
natural power, as distinguished from the performance of priestly 
offices, and which credit a chief with power relating definitely 
to food. 


SAMOA 

We have seen that, according to Samoan tradition, Pili gave 
to his son Tua the plantation dibble, representing the work of 
agriculture, and the division of Atua; to his son Ana the spear, 
as an emblem of war, and the division of Aana; and to his son 
Sanga the orator's staff and fly flapper and the division of 
Tuamasanga; but we cannot say whether this story points to 
any departmental system by which the supervision ana control 
of food supply, war, and oratory and prayers had once been 
separated* it is obvious that, when these three divisions be¬ 
came politically separate, each having its own king and con¬ 
stitution, no one of them could control the food supply of 
any other. 

It was said that the tuimanu'a, when travelling, might not 
raise his head up, because, if he did so, the fruits on the trees 
would go wrong 1 , and that the ” king' 1 of Tutuila [I do not 
know who would be called this] had always to look downwards, 
as his glance, if it fell upon trees and animals and other things, 
would cause them to die 2 . There is here no suggestion of any 
process of causing things to flourish, and it is rather a matter 
of the infectious taboo produced by indirect contact with a great 
chief; but I think it better to mention it. 

Stuebel says that Tonumaipe'a had, according to usage and 
custom, command over the provisions, the land and soil and 
the people 3 , Stuebel is in this referring to the head chief of 
the great family group whose name he bore, and 1 think the 
statement illustrates a recognition of a general idea of responsi- 

1 Stuebel, p H 106. a vol. XI t f p. 86. 1 Stuebel, p. 156. 
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bility (not supernatural) of a great chief or^other head of a 
social or family group for its food supply. Stuebcl also says 
that the head (matai) of a sub-group (putabiga) governed over 
the land assigned to him bv the head (matai sili) of the group; 
but he could not dispose of the breadfruit trees on it and order 
them to be cut down, for the benefit of another family [by 
which is, I think, meant another sub-group] or the family of 
one of his children, without the permission of the head of the 
group 1 . This illustrates, I think, the inability of the head of a 
group or sub-group to divert food supply from the general use 
of the people of that group or sub-group. 

The reference to the assigning by the head of a group to 
the head of a sub-group of a portion of the land of the group 
over which portion the latter afterwards governed seems to 
point to a more or Jess permanent allocation to the sub-group, 
Graeffe says that the various tulafale or heads of families came 
to an agreement in their assemblies as to the portion of land to 
be cultivated by each, and belonging to him for the time being; 
and so it was natural that the fruits were regarded as common 
property 4 . This points apparently to a system of only temporary 
allocation of land as between the various families, and it will 
be noticed that it is said to have been arranged, not by the 
chief of all of them, but by agreement between their respective 
heads. 

Turning now to the specific subject of the control of pro¬ 
duction, von Billow says that the breeding of pigs and the 
cultivation of the land were under the superintendence of the 
assembly of the place. To ensure the continuance of the field 
fruits the plantations were visited once weekly by selected 
members of this assembly. If it turned out that the plantations 
were not giving evidence of affording sufficient food for the 
future, it was directed that every male member of the family 
capable of work should plant a'fixed number of taro, yams, 
etc., the test of capacity to work being ability to climb a coconut 
palm. So also the women had to plant sugar-cane to provide 
the reeds needed for the support of house roofs, and tut ( Brous - 
sonetta papyri/era} from the bark of which the clothing material 
(rf apo) was made. If famine was close at hand, the planting of 
quickly grown potatoes was ordered. Failure to comply with 
the orders of the assembly of the place as to cultivation involved 
punishment, such as the handing over of pigs, fowls, or suipo t 

1 Swebd, p. 107. 1 Graeffe, JM.G. vol. t, p. 13. 
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or forced labour on the public roads. The decisions of the 
assembly were binding 1 . The assembly also determined the 
number of coconut palms which each h'ead of a family was to 
plant on his land annually®. Pigs were bred to a great extent 
by every family for the entertainment of guests and the glori¬ 
fication of feasts; but a Samoan never killed a pig for himself 
and his family, this being forbidden by the law of the place 3 , 
Kramer, m describing a village fono t refers, as an example of 
what was done concerning food supply, to the giving of 
directions that the people should Jay out taro plantations, plant 
taro, plant a hundred coconut palms, plant a hundred bananas 
and a hundred yams, lay out a large kava plantation, look after 
pigs, iced fowls, etc.; and says that if anyone disregarded these 
instructions, he was fined five line mats, in default of which 
his pigs would be killed 4 , StuebeJ also refers to the same 
subject a and mentions the decision of the fono of a village 
district regarding the building of stone walls for the penning 
in of pigs, the weeding of the roads leading to the plantations 
and travelling roads inside the village district; also the penalties 
to be inflicted on those who did not obey orders; and the 
direction that if anyone’s pig should leap over a wall and 
damage plantations it would be killed s . 

On the subject of restriction of consumption, von Billow 
refers to the forbidding by the assembly of the place of tile use 
of taro and yam as food so long as there was a supply of bread- 
Iniit; and to the determination by the assembly of the date 
and duration of time in which coconuts might not be used as 
food, or the number of coconuts that might be used weekly in 
that period. So also, he says, if the assembly of the place 
thought it necessary to increase the stock of pigs, a prohibition 
against their slaughter would be issued. There were punish¬ 
ments for breaking any of these orders 7 . The owner of a 
fishing ground had to follow the commands of the assembly 
of the place, when the latter prohibited the catching of the 
atuk (booth Sea herring) for a period, in order to gain time to 
make preparations for the [communal] catching of"this fish in 
the great drag net®. Kramer, in speaking of a village fano, says 
that, among other things, the taboos for the place were fixed, 

i nLjj 1 Glvbui , vol. lane, p, 194.; cf. ibid. vol. utxxut, pp_ 375 u, 

, ** ™ 1 ' P . 376. ■ Von UOlow, I.A E. vol. in. pp. “ftS 

t v”"2fnf *■ pp , 40 tq ' ’ S I utt y l -P: 109- * Ibid. p. 10S. * 
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* Ibid. vol. ixaaut, p, 319. * 
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it being decided whether fowls, pigs, coconuts, etc., might be 
consumed, And which of them must be saved For some reason, 
as, for example, a prospective feast 1 . Kramer’s reference here 
to pigs is not necessarily inconsistent with von Biilow s state’ 
ment that they were reserved for the entertainment of Guests 
and for feasts; indeed Stuebel says that the fono of a village 
would take counsel over regulations for the prohibition of [the 
killing of] pigs for the villages, x.e, that no pig might be cooked 
for a travelling party visiting a village unless that party brought 
fa present ofl tine mats, and the penalty for the breach of this 
order was prescribed*. Stuebel also refers to the power of the 
leading tula/ale (pi.) of Faleata, in Tuamasanga, to direct a 
prohibition against the killing of pigs, or the consumption of 
coconuts 3 , and to a similar proceeding in \ aimaunga in i ua- 
masanga 4 . According to Brown, the inhabitants of a place 
would impose a taboo on pigs for the purpose of a proposed 
feast or other ceremony, and on coconuts in order that the 
owners might be able to pay their share of a levy to be made 
for the buying of a canoe 6 , Fraser refers to the tabooing of 
food required for the annual presentation of great offerings to 
the god Tangaroa*. Ella includes the appointing of feasts and 
of general taboos among the duties of a chief 7 ; I do not think 
we must regard this as meaning that it was not arranged at a 
/oot, though the chief might be the person who, after con¬ 
sultation with his advisers, and perhaps through his orators, 
proposed it, and in whose name it was done. 

Stuebel savs that the leading ttdafaU of Faleata included 
among their powers that of dispensation from prohibitions 
within the district a , that is, the removal of these taboos ; I think 
we may assume that this removal would probably be decreed 
bv the fono that directed the taboo, though in both cases the 
prominent tulafale of the district affected would take the lead. 

TONGA 

There was, as we have seen, in Tongatabu, in Cook’s time, 
besides the tuitonga and the tuikauokiibolu , an important third 
person named Tubu, who controlled the food supply, in¬ 
specting, with the help of his deputies, all the produce of the 

1 Krtater, SJ. vol, I, d. 40 and note 3. * Smebel, p. toS, 

» Ibid, p. 104.. * Ibid. p. 109. 4 Brown, pp. 278 /*. 

' Fraser, RJSJJ&W. vol iptv, p. 14* a. 

1 Ella, A. A.A S. vol, iv, p. 631. 1 Srutbtl, p. 116. 
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island, giving directions as to cultivation, seeing that every man 
cultivated his quota, presiding over the food taboo, ordering 
what should and should not be eaten, and interdicting con¬ 
sumption of any form or forms of food of which a shortage 
seemed likely, not merely on account of drought, but in con¬ 
sequence of lavish consumption involved in the entertainment 
of visitors or the holding of a great festival, or arising from 
war. 1 have suggested the possibility that this was a case of a 
triple division ot the sacred and secular duties and food control. 
If it was not so, we must, 1 imagine, assume that Tubu, who 
was a member of the Kanokubolu or llaatakalaua family, was 
an important departmental official, acting on behalf, as l gather, 
of the tuitonga,or perhaps of the tuikanokubolu or ttiihaatakalaun, 
who was thus, in his capacity of sacred or secular ruler, exer¬ 
cising a systematic control over the food supply of the island, 
This alternative suggestion is consistent with the idea that 
the monarch was primarily responsible for the maintenance of 
the food supply of his subjects, and information given by 
Mariner points to a similar responsibility taken by Finau on 
behalf of the people of Vavau Island which was then under his 
rule. He tells us that, after the lighting arising from the 
rebellion against Finau by his aunt Toe Umu, whom he had 
established as his head chief over Vavau, and the ultimate 
establishment of peace by the recognition of his sovereign 
power over the island, he summoned a general meeting of the 
inhabitants of Vavau. At this meeting he gave directions to 
all the principal men as to the cultivation of the country, which 
the late war had reduced to a sad state; he ordered frugality 
in food consumption by every' one; he directed the obtaining 
of a plentiful supply of fish, in order to lessen the consumption 
of pork 1 . Then again, on a subsequent date he called a general 
fono in Vavau, at which the people were harangued, evidently 
by his orders, as to various matters, including those connected 
with agriculture; and Mariner says that fono of this character 
were ofteo held, the instructions being addressed to all the 
people, or at least to the petty chiefs, who in their turn often 
addressed in a similar way fono of their own people, and that 
these fono, great and small, dealt with questions of cultivation 
among other things 2 . On a later page there is a reference by 
Mariner to the next Finau (the son and successor of the other) 
devoting his attention to the cultivation of the island of Vavau, 

1 Mariner, vol. I, pp. IQQ 1 Ibid. pp. 229 tq. 
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with such success that it soon began to assume a more beautiful 
and cultivated appearance 1 . 

Anderson says that the king [meaning in this case the tui- 
tonga\ was able to furnish pork every day* but inferior chiefs, 
according to their riches, could only "do so once a week, a fort¬ 
night, or a month. Sometimes they were not allowed that; for 
when the island [Tongatabu] was impoverished by war nr other 
causes, the chief forbade his subjects to kill any pigs. The pro¬ 
hibition sometimes lasted for several months, or even a year 
or two. When it was thought proper to remove it, the chiefs 
assembled at the king’s house, and each brought him a present 
of hogs; the king then ordered some to be killed, a feast fol¬ 
lowed, and the restriction was removed 2 . A taboo on food was 
required after the feasting at a great event, such as an inaji 
ceremony 3 or the funeral of a tuitonga*. Waldegrave (1830) 
says that “two years ago” it was very dry and hot in Vavau, 
and the greater portion of their pigs died; and a taboo therefore 
commenced until the island was replenished. He also refers 
to the placing of a taboo on hogs and poultry in anticipation 
of a proposed great feast 6 . Wheeler says that the poor 
people never thought of killing a pig for themselves, these 
being mostly raised for the use of the chiefs 6 . Mariner refers 
to the practice of placing a taboo for a time on certain kinds of 
food to prevent them from growing scarce after great and 
repeated ceremonies, such as the inaji, and to the ceremonial 
removal of the taboo"; and he refers to the placing of a taboo, 
lasting about eight or ten months, upon certain kinds of pro¬ 
visions, to make up for the prodigious consumption in con¬ 
nection with the ceremonies attending the burial of the tuitonga*. 
He gives a specific example of the taboo following the burial 
of the tuitonga; it lasted about eight months and was laid on 
pigs, fowls and coconuts, so that none but great chiefs might 
use them for food under pain of death®. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS 

According to Ellis, miraculous events were believed to occur 
when a Tahitian king took up the actual reins of government. 
We are told of an aoa tree, resembling the banyan, which shot 

1 Mariner, vo], tl, p. 30; cf. vol. I, p. 340- ; Cook, vol. vi, pp. 140 tq. 

1 Mariner, vol. II, p. 187. * Ibid, vol. 1, pp. norg. 
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.forth a new fibrous branch at his birth; and that on his taking 
over the rule this branch or ten dr i! reached the ground; and 
of a bamboo, used for the occasion, which drew its roots out 
of the ground at the approach of the ceremony, and leaped 
into the hand of the person who was sent for it 1 . The particular 
king to whom this miraculous honour was afforded is not 
identified, nor is it said that it was given to kings generally ; 
but the presence of such a tradition illustrates the ideas of the 
people concerning the supernatural associations of their kings. 
It is in the light of this conception that I regard Vancouver’s 
description of the funeral of a great chief of Eimeo. He says 
that the prayer of the chief priest "seemed at intervals like an 
expostulation with the Divinity, by adverting to the different 
productions of the island remaining, and still flourishing in the 
greatest plenty; and yet Matuara Mahow was suffered to die” 3 . 
It seems clear that, if Vancouver interpreted the reproach 
aright, its basis was that the deceased king had been successful 
in maintaining the food supply of the island, and so should 
have been allowed to Uve. In that case, it may point to some 
miraculous powers possessed by him (it is in connection with 
that possibility that I have quoted Ellis’s statement) or to his 
diligent and successful appeals to the gods, or to his care in 
supervising cultivation and, when necessary, restraining con¬ 
sumption. In some way or other the satisfactory state of the 
crops was credited to him. We may compare with this a refer¬ 
ence by the London missionaries to an attempt of a fleet of 
Tahitian canoes to get out to sea, which, after several efforts, 
had to be abandoned. The missionaries say that the Tahitians 
were easily made to believe that the cause of their miscarriages 
was commonly the anger of the gods, or of the king. This 
failure of the fleet was attributed to the anger of the king, and 
it was said that so long as he was angry, the wind would con¬ 
tinue to be against them; so in order to appease him, they 
offered him a young pig by way of atonement 3 . I think this is 
a case of supernatural control of the weather attributed to a 
king. 

I have found no definite information on the subject of control 
exercised by a Society Island king or chief over his subjects, 
or by any consultative body, in connection with the production 
of food. 'Ellis, however, in discussing the character of Pomare I, 

‘ Ellis, vol. hi, pp. 107 t<l- 1 Vancouver, vol. i, pp, I iS iq. 
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says that he laboured diligently to multiply the resources of 
the island, and improve the condition of the people, and his 
adherents were always well furnished with all that the island 
afforded. The uncultivated sides of the mountains, and the 
low fiat sandy parts of the shore, seldom tilled by the natives, 
were reclaimed by his industry; and many extensive groves of 
coconut trees in Tahiti and Eimco, which the people say were 
planted by him, remained as monuments of his efforts. In 
these labours he endeavoured to infuse his own spirit into the 
bosoms of bis followers and to animate them by his example, 
usually labouring with them, and planting with his own hands 
many of the trees 1 . Pom are II apparently did not follow his 
father's example in these matters 3 . 

Ari'i Taimai, in enumerating the elements that constituted 
the power of a head chief in the Society Islands, includes the 
right to impose a Tahiti or taboo, which she specially defines as 
having been essential 3 . It was a great exercise of authority, 
was more than royal in its claims, and might last a year or 
more 4 . I do not Itnow what she means by saying that it was 
more than royal in its claims, unless she is referring to the 
supernatural power by which its enforcement would be effected. 
It is a curious fact that 1 have found no information as to the 
imposition of taboos for the purpose of conserving the food 
supplies for the benefit of the people generally, except a state¬ 
ment by Moerenhout that certain foods were taboo in times 
of dearth, wild bananas being so sometimes in order that they 
might be left intact until the time of greatest want 5 ; it can 
hardly be doubted that rahui would be established for purposes 
of this character. Wc have seen, however, how the imposition 
of an extensive rahui was a method of accumulating food for 
the benefit of a child of a great chief or king, examples of this 
having been given by the rahui ordained by Tavi and by Amo 
and Purea. 

The Duff missionaries refer to the chief as the person who 
removed a taboo, this being done at a general feast 6 . 

Davies, in his dictionary, gives a considerable number of 
words relating to these rahui or taboos, and I will refer to a 
few of them. Rahui: a prohibition or restriction laid on hogs, 
fruit, etc., by the king or chief, Rahuipoluaraa: the great or 

1 Ellis, vo), it, pp, 67 if. 1 Ibid. vcL lit, p, 351. 
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universal restriction by the chiefs, Rahu: a certain prayer or 
incantation used in laying a restriction on fruit, etc. Unv-unu; 
a restriction put on fishing on the coral reefs. Faaavari: to 
remove or abolish a restriction; see rahui. Araroa: the first 
hog taken to the king on taking off a restriction. Totoe: a piece 
of wood struck by a man when removing the rahui, Detailed 
conclusions must not be based on short dictionary definitions 
of terms; but so far as these definitions go, they suggest that 
it was only, or more especially, kings or chiefs who imposed 
rahui ; that its imposition was accompanied by a prayer or 
incantation; that it was the king or chief who removed it; 
and that there was a physical act in the process of doing so. 
I am here talking of general taboos, and not of defensive 
taboos which individual people would put on their own 
property. 


HERVEY ISLANDS 

In the Hervey island of Mangaia there were, as we have seen, 
the sacred kings, the secular kings, and w T hat Gill calls the 
“ rulers of food, 1 ’ of which latter the first was Mokoiro, to whom 
his grandfather, the god Kongo, gave the direction over food 
of ail kinds. We know nothing of the duties of these rulers of 
food, though the list of them, supplied by Gill, indicates that 
they continued to be recognized as such up to modem times. 
We have seen a reference to the tying on to the heads of the 
canoes of a fishing fleet by the priests of Mokoiro of the pro¬ 
tecting emblem of Mokoiro, stated to have been made by “the 
priest of all food,” and that a man is mentioned who had the 
management of all great feasts, and “was supposed to make 
the food grow.” Probably the former, and possibly the latter, 
was the “ruler of food” for the time being; but we have no 
other information as to his duties. Perhaps we have an indication 
of a triple office, in this case concentrated in one man, in the 
terms in which Tangiia was supposed to have submitted him¬ 
self to Karika; and I think we have it in the story of the return 
to Aitutaki of Urirau, the descendant of Taruia, to claim the 
throne of the island, and his instalment, on his title being 
recognized, as " Divider of food, priest and protector of Avarua.” 

The name of Makitaka appears as a secular king in Gill’s list 
of battles fought in Mangaia 1 . It is the last name but three in 

1 Gill, S.L -P. p. 324. 
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the list, and he evidently reigned in about the beginning of 
last century. The battle in which he was victorious, thus 
securing the throne, was followed by a “ memorable famine," 
and at length it was declared by the priests that the gods willed 
that the chieftainship should pass to Pangemiro [whose name 
follows that of Makitaka in the list], so that food might again 
grow plentifully 1 . It appears from the list that Makitaka reigned 
for three years, and Gill tells us that during his chieftainship 
there was extreme scarcity of food 2 ; so I gather that the 
famine was a severe and prolonged one, and that the cause of 
the trouble would be climatic, and not merely faiiure on the 
part of the king to supervise food supply adequately. The 
Famine itself seems to have been attributed to him, ana if this 
was so, it follows that his failure had been due either to want of 
a power in himself to control the weather, or to his not using his 
influence in the matter with the gods, or perhaps the lack of 
the necessary influence, It is evident in that case, not only 
that the responsibility' for the famine was attributed to him, 
but that his failure was in matters supernatural, and not merely 
in control of cultivation and consumption. 

I do not know w hether Gill is referring to the Hervey Islands 
generally, or only to Mangaia, when he says that an unusual 
luxuriance of growth in the food plantations portended death, 
“The saying Is, ‘E mou Av aiki tena,’ i.e. 'it is also a crop for 
spiritland’ (portends a crop for the reaper Death)" 3 . I am 
unable to suggest an explanation of this belief; but I may point 
out that the deaths expected would probably be those of chiefs, 
and if this was so the belief pointed in some way to the associa¬ 
tion of the chiefs with the crops. 

I find no information as to human control of food, except a 
statement by Moss that in Rarotonga, whilst the head of a 
family had absolute authority over the laud, it carried with it 
the obligation to support the family, and could not be diverted 
from that use 1 . In one of the stories about the voyager Iro (the 
Hiro of Tahiti), it is said that he did many things whilst living 
in Rarotonga; he held festivities, and placed his taboo on the 
land, and performed prayers for food and numerous other 
deeds 5 . Assuming that this statement was in accord with 
relatively recent practices, we may gather that a chief would 
not only pray for good harvests, but would also take active 

1 Gill, L.S.L pp r 325 iq, * Ibid* p. 328. 1 GiU p p. 13? 
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measures to see that his people did what was needful to protect 
themselves from food shortage. 


MARQUESAS 

The Marquesan deified mortals called atm 2 claimed the title 
and attributes of the deity, not through professional inspiration, 
or possession by a supernatural power, but in their own right 
of godship, and", among their other alleged powers, were those 
of controlling the elements, imparting fruitfulness to the pro¬ 
ductions of the earth, or smiting them with blasting and 
sterility 1 . 

I have found no information as to any system of supervision 
of food production, but Tautain tells us of its storage and 
preservation. He refers to the ma, or fermented breadfruit, 
which formed the food of the seasons when there was no fruit, 
and entered compulsorily in the making of the daily popoi 
[meal] even during the harvest, and he describes the pits in 
which this breadfruit was stored away. Besides the family pits, 
there were also collective pits belonging to a whole valley, and 
near these lived the guardians. These pits were filled by the 
order of the chiefs when, at the time of a good harvest, positive 
signs or omens or predictions made them believe a dearth was 
more or less near. The chiefs went round the valley, selected 
the heaviest laden breadfruit trees, and those having the best 
fruit, on the different properties, and put an f ahui or kahid 
[the equivalent of the Tahitian rahui] on these trees. The 
harvest was then gathered in, as the fruits reached maturity, 
and the gathered fruit was transformed into mu, and buried in 
the pit. When the dearth came, distribution was made, as it 
was needed, by people whose special office it was to do so. 
Ma, if well looked after, would last very many years 2 . 

The fullest account of the practice of laying taboos to 
restrain food consumption is that given by dcs Vergnes. He 
says the chiefs could interdict the use of a food or drink by 
their subjects completely, and for an unlimited time, and no 
one would dream of raising the slightest complaint, or violating 
the taboo 3 . The taboo was divided into several classes, some 
of which, being measures of precaution, might be called 
economic 4 , and these are the taboos with which we are now 
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concerned. The object of these economic taboos, which were 
called ahui, was to prevent the too rapid destruction of an 
edible commodity, or one useful for any other purpose, If the 
quantity of met or breadfruit was diminishing in a district, the 
chief had the right to lay a taboo on all or part of the fruit- 
trees for twenty months, in order to give the trees time to 
regain strength. In the same way, if fish was beginning to fail, 
the taboo was laid on one part of the bay in order to allow the 
fish to spawn without being disturbed and so replenish the 
sea in the neighbourhood of the inhabited places. During 
these ahui the people ate nta [fermented breadfruit] instead of 
met, and fished in the open sea, or another part of the territory. 
When a great feast was being prepared , especially a malt [feast 
on an anniversary of death] an ahui was sometimes laid on 
pigs two or three years in advance, in order to provide for the 
feast, and during that time a man might not kill for his personal 
use or give or sell a single pig, on pain of being banned by all 
the inhabitants of his district, and might not even kill for a 
stranger of authority. Similarly an ahui was sometimes laid on 
the ute or paper-mulberry (used for making tapa) when it was 
failing, and might last for five years 1 . 

Langsdorff says that at the time when the greatest number 
of the breadfruit trees were still unripe almost all fish were 
taboo and might not be eaten; it was thought that if this law 
were infringed all the young breadfruit would fall off the trees, 
and there would be a famine. As soon as the breadfruit trees 
were ripe this fish taboo ceased, anyone might catch as much 
as he liked, and the greatest abundance reigned. Langsdorff 
says he cannot explain the connection between breadfruit and 
fishing, but suggests the possibility that at this time of the 
season the fish might be spawning or unsound 2 . If the fish 
were in fact spawning or unsound at this time of the year, this 
might be the real reason for the taboo; but the evolution of the 
deterrent idea that by catching fish people would ruin their 
breadfruit need not, 1 think, be surprising to a student of 
Polynesia. 

There are a number of other references to these food taboos, 
some writers saying they were imposed by the chiefs 3 , some 
saying it was done by the priests 4 , others associating it with 

1 Dcs Vergnes, R.M.C. vol. Lll, pp, 710*4. 1 Langsdorff. vol. 1, p, 185- 
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both these classes 1 , and again others not saying who could do 
it*. Probably in many cases the chiefs were the priests. 
Ellis, in referring to the power of every man to place a 
taboo on his own property, says that it operated as powerfully 
upon himself as on anyone else, and that during its continuance 
he dare not appropriate to his own use the smallest portion of 
the prohibited article 3 . This is a surprising statement; but one 
would imagine that if the man wanted to use the article he 
could remove the taboo. 

PAUMOTU 

I have told the story of the arrival of Anua Motua in the 
Paumotuan island of Mangareva, the retreat from there of 
Taratahi, the reigning king of the island, and Anua Motua s 
proclamation of nimself as king. Caillot tells of a tradition, 
according to which there was a terrible famine in the land, and 
Anua Motua’s son Tcaneiangi, who was also high priest, 
attributed the famine and the suffering it entailed to the driving 
out of Taratahi 4 . The story is not an example of the ability of 
a chief to produce plenty or the reverse either by his own 
inherent powers or by supplication to the gods; but it points 
to a belief that famine could arise as the result of his wrong¬ 
doing. There was a belief that dearths and famines were pro¬ 
duced by Noumati, said to have been a son of Anua Motua, 
and they were actually called noumati 6 . According to one of 
the French missionaries, a Mangarevan chief asked the mis¬ 
sionaries to bless a plant of pauri, from the bark of which cloth 
was made, which they did, on condition that its growth would 
not be attributed to the native god. After this the missionaries, 
by request, blessed a number of other plants, and ended with 
a blessing on all the productions of the island 0 . This is, of 
course, only a mission episode; but it must be remembered 
that the people would regard the missionaries as chiefs, or 
priests, or both, similar to their own chiefs and priests, except 
that they worshipped another and more powerful god, and it 
is in the light of this conception of the situation that we must 
regard the belief that the missionaries, by performing a cere¬ 
mony, could bring about fertility. On another occasion one of 
the missionaries dug a well, the people laughing at him and 
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saying he would never find water, or that if he did so it would 
only be sea water. When water was found and proved to be 
fresh they were much impressed and they afterwards called the 
missionary "the man who gives water’' 1 . We are not told to 
what the people attributed this mysterious success, but there 
can be little doubt that they would credit the missionary' with 
some supernatural power. 

Caillot says that the king of Mangareva, in the exercise of 
his authority over his subjects, generally limited himself to 
prescribing for them certain forced labour respecting fishing, 
clearing land, and making canoes and weapons, and that in 
other respects he left them at peace 2 . 1 think, from the context 
of this statement, that Caillot is referring to what I may call 
communal work, and if so his reference to fishing and clearing 
land probably points to supervision of food supply, Cuzent 
refers to family and common store-pits for breadfruit, and says 
that when the latter were being filled each of the inhabitants 
of the bay was obliged to furnish a certain quantity gathered 
from his land 3 . If there was a dearth, or the harvest was 
insufficient, the district chiefs assembled, convoked the in¬ 
habitants, and In their presence opened the [communal] bread¬ 
fruit pit; and as the popoi [fermented breadfruit] was handed 
out, the chief delivered to each family the quantity he thought 
necessary to feed it for a week 4 . 

I may refer, as regards the tabooing of food supply, to the 
story of the expedition in the Pacific of Anna Motua and his 
family, which has already been told. It was said that in this 
expedition they planted in the best land they could find, and 
that the high priest imposed a taboo upon the plants until the 
next harvest. In the meantime the people were to feed as best 
they could on shell-fish, fish and the slender resources—a few 
birds, roots and herbs—they had seen on the island 6 . One of 
the French missionaries tells us (1839) that the increase of the 
population of Mangareva, together with the insufficient number 
of breadfruit trees, having given rise to a fear of famine, the 
king forbade the selling of any fruit to strangers 4 . Smith 
provides an example of a taboo imposed in preparation for a 
ceremony. Matcoa, the king of Mangareva, having decided 
that his son should be ordained a priest, ordered the collection 
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from all the islands of the Mangarevan cluster of a large quan¬ 
tity of food, which was to be deposited in a “granair” in the 
earth 24 feet long and 75 feet in circumference. [I suppose 
this means it was a circular pit of 24 feet diameter.] All that 
amount of food passed into the hands of the chief priest, whose 
duty it was to offer it to the minor god Teangiangi, in order 
that the latter might present it to the chief god Tu. It was 
rigorously ordained that no kind of fish was to be caught in 
certain different parts of the sea, so that there might be more 
for the day of ordination of the king's son, wliich was to take 
place four months afterwards. Curiously enough, Smith does 
not tell us what became of this great quantity of food; he 
describes the ordination ceremony in detail, but there is no 
mention of the offering of all the food to the god, or of the 
holding of a big feast 1 . 

NIUE 

Turner says that in 1845 there was no king in the island of 
Niue, In olden days they had kings; but as they were high 
priests also, and were supposed to cause the food to grow, the 
people became angry with them in times of scarcity and killed 
them. One after another of them was killed; therefore no one 
wished to be king, so afterwards affairs were managed by 
councils of heads of families 1 . This points to a relatively recent 
change and we must not regard it as evidence that democratic 
rule by representative councils was in Polynesia a system of 
later date than that of autocratic rule by kings or chiefs. 1 have 
found no information as to practical methods of preserving 
food supply, except Thomson’s statement that the land was 
common property of the septs, represented by their heads, and 
that the junior members of a sept came to their laird when in 
need of land for planting*. 

ROTUMA 

I propose to draw attention to a few matters connected with 
the row, or sacred king, of Rotuma, and the trnia, who was the 
chief priest. The Rotuman year was a period of only six months 
approximately from January to June, and from July to Decem¬ 
ber *, The inauguration of the sou took place In the month of 
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Noatauta 1 , which was the first month of their six-month year 5 . 
After a preliminary feast, which was supposed to purify the 
sou, was held the tofi feast, which was the biggest feast of 
the year, but I will only refer to a few of the features of 
this feast and that which followed it. The sou was stuffed 
out with mats to as large a size as possible, and dressed in 
the official garments of his office 3 . I must say as to this that 
it was a special duty of a sou to get fat*, as indeed it was with 
great chiefs of some of the other islands. In the kava drinking 
ceremony kava was first poured out to the various dead sou, 
and it was next offered to the living sou who was being inau¬ 
gurated. Another feast, held almost immediately after the first, 
took place on the top of the hill where alt the sou were buried. 
Here the kava was again poured out to the dead sou and pre¬ 
sented to the living sou, after which he had to eat of all the 
grasses on the hilP. Gardiner says that the appointment of a 
sou to office was for a term of six months [that is, till the end 
of the Rotuman year]; but he could continue in office as long 
as he liked, or as long as he could get together the great masses 
of food which he was required to provide*. Dillon says the 
appointment was for six months, but that it might be extended 7 . 
According to Hale and Lesson, the sou generally held office for 
twenty months 6 . Allen says it was for six or twelve months 9 . 
This brings us to the three feasts held in the last month of the 
Rotuman year (six months], when the term of office of the sou 
ought strictly to cease. An interesting feature of these feasts is 
that the sou was not present. Pie was represented at the first feast 
by the mua. This feast was held on a hill where the mua were 
buried, and at the feast the house over the grave of the mua was 
always re-thatched, the old thatch being equally divided to ensure 
the possessors a fruitful season. The mua , w ho alone might enter 
the house, carried into it a great quantity of food that had been 
supplied and none of which might afterwards be taken out of 
it again, this feast differing from all others in this respect, and 
as he did so, the old people, both men and women, walked in 
procession round the house, while the following prayer for a 
fruitful season was chanted, each fruit being mentioned by name; 
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Be fruitful, mighty spirit, who; 

Be fruitful to the Java tree, mua; 

Be fruitful to us, oh, oh, oh, 

A fruitful ifi and a fruitful fata; 

Be fruitful to us, oh, etc. 

Gardiner says the language of the chant was antique, and was 
nearly forgotten. 1 he third and fourth tines were repeated 
with the names for all other fruits substituted for the ifi and 
Java. I here were two more lines at the end, of which he could 
not get a translation 1 . 1 do not know what happened at the 
second feast; but at the third feast the fangata [one of the 
bodyguard of the sou ] personated the sou, and was dressed in 
his official garment; when this was over he returned this 
garment to the row, and at the same time smeared him plenti¬ 
fully with turmeric, after which the fangata retired by the back 
door, and on the following day the people had to bring a big 
pile of food to the sou - . Gardiner says that Tangaroa was the 
god of the sou and the mua t and that to him, and in his honour, 
all the feasts and dances were directed, and the prayer for 
fruitfulness at the feast of the mua, which was only sung by 
the old people, as a mark of great reverence, was a prayer 
to him 3 . * 


In view of the evidence of the custom for therou to continue 
their reigns lor more than sis months, although, apparently, 
their appointment was nominally only for that period, and 
of the ceremonies at the expiration of the six months year, we 
may, I think, believe that these ceremonies took place at the 
end of six months in the case of a sou who did not relinquish 
his office then, and the performances described may poiiblv 
be associated with the ideas and practices which Frazer dis¬ 
cusses under the heading of Ihs Dying God 1 ^, I propose to 
attempt to explain them from the point of view of this possi¬ 
bility, but it must be understood that this is all I am doing 
and that I recognize that the suggestions which my explanations 
involve are highly speculative. 

We have seen that the sou, or sacred king of Rotuma, was 
regarded as a kind of god. I have already discussed the question 
of the separation of the sacred and secular rules, as found in 
Rotuma and some of the other islands of Polynesia, and have 
explained my view that the twofold offices had originally been 
united in one person, who was the great high priest and secular 
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king of all his people, but had since been separated. The soti 
of the distant past probably continued, after the secular rule 
passed from them, to act as royal high priests, most sacred in 
person, and charged with the duty of performing the sacred 
offices on important occasions ana there is evidence that in 
historical times the sou continued to perform these duties 1 . 

Turning now to my speculations as to the meaning of the per¬ 
formances at these ceremonies, I suggest that the stuffing out of 
the sou with mats on his inauguration ceremony at the beginning 
of the six months was intended to emphasize his possession of the 
necessary physical qualities, including corpulence, which was in 
some other islands of Polynesia associated with their great chiefs 
or kings; it showed him as a man physically qualified for the 
office that was about to be conferred upon him. The reason 
for his eating of all the grasses on the hill where his sacred 
predecessors had been buried might be that he should thereby 
absorb some of their sanctity and supernatural power, and per¬ 
haps there was the magical conception symbolizing a plentiful 
supply of the products of the soil. The nominal limiting of the 
period of his reign to six months may have had its origin in a 
practice of insuring that it should not outlast his retention of 
his religious and physical capacity, for, though six months 
seems to be, from this point of view, a short period, it was the 
period of the Rotuman year, and it may be that the king had 
to retire nominally at the end of each year. Passing now to the 
ceremonies at the end of the six months, there is the fact that 
the sou was not present at any of them. Why was this? Was he 
supposed to be ill or dead? It is said that at the first ceremony 
he was represented by the mua or chief priest; but it would be 
unsafe to assume that Gardiner means that this cleric personated 
the sou, as the mua would be the natural person to preside 
in the conduct of the ceremony in the absence of the sou. 
At the third ceremony, however, the sou seems to have been 
actually personated by a member of his bodyguard, who for 
tills purpose wore his official garment. I draw' attention, in 
connection with this, to Frazer's discussion of a practice of 
periodical abdication of a king for a short time, his place being 
filled by a more or Jess nominal sovereign, and to examples 
given by him of such abdications which only lasted a few 
days 4 . This personatorof the sou then went to him, returned his 

1 Gardiner, J.A.t, voj, sxvu, p. 463. 

1 Fiubt, G r B. vol. ivp chap. v. 
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official garment, smeared him with the sacred, or semi-sacred, 
turmeric, perhaps for the purpose of resuscitating him 1 and 
then retired humbly by the back door, thus perhaps em¬ 
phasizing the fact that his own brief reign was over, and that 
he was again only a servant of the sou. 

The question of the possible interpretation to be put upon 
the practices at these ceremonies has a special interest of its 
own; but it also has, I think, a direct bearing upon our present 
subject, seeing that it apparently points to the mua, and pre¬ 
sumably the sou, as haying some power in connection with the 
elements and the fertility of the crops. It may be noticed that 
the chant seems to have been sung, not by the mua, but by 
the other people, and was apparently addressed to him* even 
though the ultimate recipient of the prayer may have been 
the god Tangaroa; and if it was so, it appears that some 
duty lay upon the mua as high priest with reference to the 
crops. If this was so, it almost follows that the deified or semi- 
deified sou, whose officer the mua was, would be supposed to 
be still more closely associated in some way or other with 
fertility and sufficiency of food supply. 

As regards the actual control of cultivation, Gardiner says 
that the ngangaja [chief] could call out the district for fish- 
driving or any work in which all were interested, and could 
fine anyone who did not come. If the ivalls or paths of his 
district were in disrepair he ordered out all the hoang [families] 
interested to do the work; he also had to keep a watch to see 
that a proper number of coconut trees were planted, and that 
all the pnpoi land was cultivated 3 . So also the pure [head] of 
each hoang divided out the bush-land year by year to the 
different households of the hoang for planting purposes, and 
saw to the cultivation of the land and planting of coconuts, 
etc., for the hoang ; and on occasions, such as planting of the 
popoi land, he had power to call out all the members of the 
hoang*. 1 find no mention of any system of checking con¬ 
sumption by means of a taboo. 

1 Smearing with turmeric was a practice widely followed in Polynesia under 
cireHindrances th-it suggest that it was probably often intended to give strength 
and vitality, 

J 1 1 ia possi bl e that it w as the dcad mm that were addressed p though Gardiner 1 * 
introduction of the word "spirit" in the singular, and not in the plural, would 
hardly be consistent with this. If this possibility is correct, it obviously weaken* 
my argument. 

* Gardiner ,y r A J. vul. xxvn, p. 430, 

1 Ibid. p. 4fi4_ 
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FOTUNA 

B our din says that in Fotuna the king, as the tabernacle of 
the great god of the island, was supposed to have divine wisdom 
in handling affairs, could dispose of the elements, calm storms, 
make or Stop rain, give growth to plants and maturity to fruits, 
and health to the sick 1 . He refers to an occasion when, the sky 
being covered with thick clouds, the king said to the crowd: 
u I announce on the part of the supreme god, whose tabernacle 
1 am, that it will soon rain”; but, unfortunately, his prediction 

proved inaccurate 2 . , 

I find no information as to control of food production; but 
as regards consumption Smith refers to the kings right to 
establish a taboo on various objects, and says that no one dare 
violate It, as this would cause the anger of the gods. f l he taboo 
was generally applied on great occasions in concert and with 
the approbation of the chiefs. They would taboo pigs, coconuts, 
breadfruits, yams, etc., in anticipation of a feast 3 , i hen again, 
we are told of a big annual feast, with its superabundant supply 
of food, at which, when the people had eaten enough the 
king in order to avoid a dearth, put a taboo on all the food, 
and did not raise it till the people had to go, when [in accordance 
with the widely spread Polynesian custom] the remaining eat¬ 
ables were divided and the people all went home [carrying 
their shares with them] 4 . 


TOKELAU 

In Fale, the island of the Fakaofo duster of the Tokelau 
group in which the people lived, they were under a strict taboo 
against occupying any of the other islets, this being necessary 
for the protection of the food that grew there. Apparently each 
family had its plot in these islets, but there were stringent 
regulations against any unfair or uneven distribution of the 
limited amount of food supply which they produced, and the 
people went off in a body, at a time fixed by the old men, to 
collect the food 6 . I do not know whether this is only a relatively 
recent regulation, It is said that the king acted like a father, 
and apportioned all the food®. 


1 Uourdin, p + 4 5 j- 
3 Smith. J r.$- yoI. i p p, 40. 

* Newell, A AJtS. vol. vi F p. to 4- 

* Bird. Amlnnd, vol. xxjcvn t p. 418- 
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* Itaurdm, p, 465 , 
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ELLICE ISLANDS 

In the Ellice island of Funafuti the people sometimes gave 
an opportunity to the coconuts to grow and the fishing grounds 
to rest by abandoning temporarily their permanent tallages and 
moving to other localities, where they had duplicate villages 1 . 
I do not know whether or not this was an old institution. 
They had a drastic method of reducing consumption in times 
of scarcity; they made war on *'certain families,” who—men, 
women and children—were either slain or driven out without 
food or water in canoes to perish at sea. 


EASTER ISLAND 

I must refer to two matters relating to the Miru people of 
Easter Island. We have seen that some of these people, and 
especially Ngaara, their head chief, had a wonderful super¬ 
natural power of increasing all food supply, and especially of 
producing chickens. According to Thomson, the native priests 
professed to have influence with the spirits and to gam, by 
occult means, their aid and goodwill for the protection of 
property and crops 8 . 

TIKOPIA 

Rivers, after discussing some of the plant a tun of Tikopia 
and certain practices with reference to them, gives us informa¬ 
tion of this character with reference to the coconut atm of one 
of the groups of people. He refers to the power of their chief 
to put a taboo on the coconut as food, the taboo lasting for 
a period which might extend for several months. He says, 
however, that this taboo was only imposed when the trees 
were not bearing well, and was usually maintained till the 
nuts which had dropped from the trees had begun to sprout 
and were ready to be transplanted 9 . It seems to me that the 
purpose of this taboo was probably economic rather than 
religious. Rivets then goes on to say that the general taboo 
imposed by the chief of this group on coconuts w T as but one 
example or a widespread practice among the Tikopians. Any 
chief might taboo a special place in order that the trees might 


1 ikdlev, p. 54. 

1 W. J, Thomson, p* 470* 

* Riven, val, 1* pp. 31B 
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grow to a proper size before the fruit was taken, and anyone 
might initiate such a taboo which was later confirmed by a 
chief. Anyone who infringed such a taboo would fall sick, 
perhaps with widespread pain, or perhaps with swelling of the 
body 1 . D’Urville speaks of the right of taboo [that is, a general 
district taboo] as being one of the prerogatives of the four 
principal chiefs of the island 2 . 


1 Riven, HM.S. vol. I, p- 319. 

* D'Urville, Aitro. voL v, p. 119. 


CHAPTER XL 11 

TRIBUTE AND COGNATE MATTERS 


PRELIMINARY 

T HE situation, as between a chief or other head of a social 
group and his subjects, with reference to their duty of 
rendering him tribute or first-fruits and providing for his wants 
on the one hand, and a custom for him to hand over what he 
received, or a considerable portion of it, to other people on 
the other, is, at all events in some cases, confused and difficult 
to define. 1 have already, in my preliminary observations on 
the subject of the u Powers of Chiefs/' drawn attention to the 
fact that what were apparently arbitrary acts of chiefs in com¬ 
pulsory seizing of the goods of their subjects may in some 
cases have been informal methods of enforcing tribute, whilst 
some of them may have been connected with general commun¬ 
ism in property (a matter on which I have since quoted evidence 
by writers), the head of the group appropriating things when 
he wanted them. I think many of the acts of this character to 
which 1 shall refer in the following pages may be regarded as 
being probably based on rights equivalent to the right to 
tribute, but some of them may come under the category of 
either arbitrary conduct or perhaps communism, I shall, 
however, suggest that practices of distribution by chiefs of 
food and other things which they had received may in some 
cases have been based on ideas of common ownership, the 
chief distributing out of his abundance among his own 

people. . , ,. . . 

I must distinguish between tribute rendered by the members 
of a social group to its chief or head and that imposed by 
conquerors upon those whom they had conquered. I am here 
dealing only with the former of these; but the character of 
tribute is not always made clear by writers, and it is possible 
that there may be, here and there, some doubt in this respect 
as to the character of the tribute referred to by the writers 
whom 1 quote. It was a common practice in some islands for 
conquerors to fortify their ascendency over the people the\ had 
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defeated by suitable matrimonial alliances, by which their suc¬ 
cessors became members of the riding families of the latter; 
and in this wav they might, I imagine, acquire a social right 
to the tribute they afterwards exacted. 


SAMOA 


Pritchard says it was a maxim among the Samoans that a 
chief could not steal. He was merely regarded as taking any¬ 
thing he wanted from his people, and his own immediate fol¬ 
lowers would be rather flattered than otherwise to think that 
anything they possessed was coveted by him 1 . Pritchard also 
refers to the ancient custom which ordained the contributions 
of food to a chief, but says that they were contingent upon his 
active participation in the labours of his tribe, taking the lead 
in these matters, so as to stimulate exertion by others. An 
inactive indolent chief who failed in this would have but little 
food carried to him by the land-owners, and a subordinate or 
near relative whose activity or skill attracted attention would 
become the actual leader and would receive the contributions 
of food. He says the duty of supplying the chiefs with food 
rested with the tulafak, but points out that it was customary 
for food formally [my italics] presented to the chiefs to be 
shared by them afterwards with the people 2 . He is evidently 
referring here to ceremonial feasts. Churchward says that the 
advantages of a [family] name were very much counterbalanced 
by the duties and responsibilities connected with it, the least 
of which was the housing and feeding of relations, however 
remote, whenever they demanded it, and principal expenditure 
in entertaining visitors 3 . According to Stair, the faleupolu 
[middle classes] supplied the chiefs with food, receiving property 
in return 1 . We are told by one of the French missionaries that 
the people paid great honour to the chiefs and sometimes, 
when it pleased them, brought to a chief a little basket of taro 
or a fish; but this was all the tax that was paid 5 . Pratt in his 
dictionary gives the word ‘outfit as meaning to supply a chief 
with food and otherwise to assist him in expectation of getting 
property in return. Stuebel supplies various fragments of in¬ 
formation. He says that a mat at [the bead of a family] had to 
provide his family with provisions, which he on his part had 
received from the matai sili [the head of the larger group of 


1 Pritchard, pp. 104x7. 
* Stair, p, 7+. 
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which the family was a section] out of the provisions which 
the whole village had cultivated 1 . 1 think he may be referring 
here to the distribution and redistribution of communal food. 
He says there were two things for which the tualafak [he calls 
them faleupolu; but he uses this term as synonymous with 
tulafale] came to their chiefs—mats and food®. There was a 
system under which a tulafale supplied a chief with food, etc., 
and got mats in exchange 3 . Stuebel refers to the case of a 
related chief and tulafale, of whom the latter had adopted the 
child of the former. The chief proved to be little esteemed in 
his village on account of his poverty', so the tulafale and his 
family 1 gave all they received to the child’s family, m order that 
those things might serve to win the love of the whole village 
for the chief 1 ; from which we gather that generosity by a chief 
to his subjects was necessary for winning their esteem. An 
example is also given of a chief who was expecting visitors of 
his own from another district, and who commanded one of his 
tulafale to provide a pig, and another to bring in other things 
needed for the guests; but he afterwards gave them mats in 
return 3 . StuebeT tells of a case in which a subject of a great 
chief had caught a shark, and did not give it to the chief, 
although the latter was about to entertain the Gercnan consul, 
and so needed contributions of food, and the chief punished 
him severely for not doing so $ . He also, in referring to the 
succession of a chief to a great title, says that afterwards the 
tulafale saw to the provisions, which they brought to the chief, 
morning and evening 7 . 

This evidence points, in a general undefined way, to a mutual 
system between chiefs and other heads of groups and their 
subjects of giving and receiving. There w'erc in fact undefined, 
but well understood, customs of give and take of this character, 
and 1 may say that mats, which were in a way a sort of currency 
or medium of exchange, entered largely into the transactions, 
A chief would pay his subjects for food and other things 
supplied to him, and services rendered, in various ways, and 
among other things with mats, which would be retained by 
them as riches, whilst, on the other hand, on certain occasions, 
such as marriages, the chief would require large supplies of 
mats, which wou ld be provided by his under-chiefs and tulafale, 

1 Stuebel, p. 10S. * Ibid, p, 90. * Ibid. pp. i*7. 126 sq . 

* Ibid. pp. us i q. * Ibid . p. 96; cf- pp. 121 tt},, i 27 ffl. 

■ Ibid . pp. 156 tq . T Ibid. p. 104., 
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they in their turn collecting some of them from the faleiipolu 
families of which they were the official heads; and so these 
things circulated backwards and forwards between the chiefs 
and their people. J cannot go into the details of all this in 
this book; but the situation is summed up shortly by Turner 
when he says that to some extent the heads of families were the 
bankers of the chief. His fine mats almost all went to them, 
and other property' too; but they again were ready with a 
supply, whenever he wished to draw upon them, whether for 
fine mats, food or other property 1 . 

According to Wilkes (1845), first-fruits used to he [my italics] 
offered to chiefs 2 . I have found no other evidence of any 
formal periodical rendering of tribute or first-fruits to a 
chief in Samoa; but there are one or two incidental refer¬ 
ences to the latter. One story is about the visit of Ta*e-o- 
Tangaroa, the first divine tuimanu a, to his sister, who Jived 
in Fiji; it tells how he prepared and planted her land with 
breadfruit, coconut, banana, taro, yams, etc., all of w'hich 
grew abundantly, thus producing a great quantity' of food. 
He said that they [his sister and her people] were to be 
free to use everything on the land, except that no breadfruit 
was to be eaten until the first-fruits of it had been taken 
to the tuifiti [king of Fiji]; and this injunction was obeyed 3 . 
According to another story, a Manu’an chief was entitled to the 
first-fruits of the ape [a species of taro], and a woman who, 
yielding to a longing for it during iier pregnancy, ate some of 
it, was, with her husband, driven away by the chief*. We are 
told of a cannibal Malietoa, who had his feast of first-fruits, 
held at Mahe [the home of the Malietoa in Tuamasanga], at 
which people collected from all Samoa, in order to be devoured 
by the Malietoa and his companions; but who gave up canni¬ 
balism on his son’s taking the place of 3 Savai‘i victim 6 , I do 
not know' whether we are to understand that in this case the 
" first-fruits ” were human victims only or whether other food 
was offered also. We may, I think, assume timt only a limited 
number of human victims was devoured. I have referred, in 
the chapter on “Matrilineal Descent,” to the Manu'an tale of 
the two parents who by their "will” decreed that their eldest 
son was to have the first share, and that his brothers were to 

1 Turner, pp. 17J to. 1 Wilkes, vol, ir, p. 133. 

* Fraser, RS.nS.W. vot, xxix, pp. 3IJ7 tq . 

* Fraser, yj*..?, vol. ix, p, ijf. 

* Von Billow, Global, vol. mvin, p, 157. 
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present him with offerings on days of work, and to bring him 
first-fruits 1 , 1 think it is clear that this means that they were 
to regard him as their head chief. It is said that in Samoa 
[perhaps only, or more (specially, in Manu‘a] the people brought 
to the titular chief the first bonito caught in a new boat and 
the first [bonito?] fish of the season 2 . 


TONGA 


G. Forster says of the king [he means the tut tonga] of Tonga 
that he did not seem to exact anything from the people which, 
by depriving them of the indispensable wants of nature, could 
make them miserable 3 ; I gather from this that he made exac¬ 
tions, though only to a certain extent. J. R. Forster says that 
he never saw the chiefs [he is apparently not speaking of the 
superior chiefs] take any goods or fruits from the inferior 
people, in order to give them to his [Forster’s] party; nor 
did they rob the people of the things they exchanged for 
various articles 4 . He refers to an inferior chief who had to 
deliver all the presents he had received to, apparently, a superior 
chief; and says this custom was practised by all the other 
chiefs 5 . Labillardiere says that he had several times seen chiefs 
take possession openly of property belonging to other people, 
but this did not affect the gaiety of their disposition®; by which 
he means, I gather, that it was an acknowledged practice. 
According to d'Entrecasteaux, the chiefs spoiled their inferiors 
at will 7 . Veeson says the chiefs exercised an arbitrary power 
over the lower orders and had everything belonging to them 
in their power, their sub-officers taking these people’s things 
without ceremony as the chief might need, How-ever scanty 
might be the provisions of the people, they were required to 
cook a part of it for the chief; so that they were often obliged 
to eat plantain root for a wretched sustenance, or resort to the 
chief and beg for food. Even in time of scarcity a chief would 
send round his attendants to order food to be ready dressed 
for him within a limited time, he thus laying out a store for 
himself and his household, and leaving the others to get what 
they could 9 . Hamilton records that the king of Namuka 


1 Pratt, R.S.N.S.W. vol. xxiv, p. ioz. 

1 Kramer, S.l , vol, n, p. 198 twit t (quoting von Holow, T.A.E. vq!. Xiv, 
p r 25); dr. Kranwr, SJ . vol. 11, p. 195 and natt 3- 

4 Fnisicr, Voy* voL i. p- 477. * 1 9 , P- P 9 ' 

1 Ibid. pp P 369 ig. 1 LabiUm-die nr, vol. 11, p, 177, 

1 DXac f*c&steaui h vol. 1* p* jog, 1 Vccson. pp- ioo if. 
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[apparently of the iuitonga family—perhaps tuitonga] went on 
shore to collect tribute, and when on shore distributed amongst 
Jus subjects the presents he had received from Hamilton’s party 
with a liberality worthy of a great prince 1 . D’Urville noticed 
as regards three chiefs [at that time the three most powerful 
chiefs in Tongatabu] that they immediately hid the articles he 

S vc them, so that the other chiefs might not see them. 

’Urville thought the reason was fear on the part of the three 
chiefs as to their power, which had been usurped”; but another 
possible explanation is a desire to escape a duty to distribute 
the gifts in the way recorded bv Hamilton. Mariner, in giving 
a sketch of the day-to-day life of the chiefs, refers to their 
morning meal and kava drinking 3 . He then says it was usual 
for the chiefs to have another meal at about mid-day, when 
they received a number of presents of different kinds of pro¬ 
visions from their dependants and friends, which the matabide 
shared out. The chiefs had not, strictly speaking, any fixed 
times for meals, though these were generally in the morning, 
about noon, and again in the evening; it depended greatly 
upon how the chiefs were occupied, or what presents had been 
made to them. It often occurred that several presents came at 
the same time from different quarters, and then they had a 
feast; but, whatever they had, whether much or little, it was 
always shared out to all present, each having a portion, accord¬ 
ing to his rank 4 . Manner, after referring to the principal 
annual imjt ceremony, at which first-fruits were offered to the 
tmtoitga, of which J shall speak directly, refers to another 
offering made at some other time of the year, when the tributary' 
chief might think proper, but generally when some article was 
in great plenty. The tribute levied at the time of the inaji was 
general and absolute; but that which was paid on the other 
occasion came more in the form of a present; but it was so 
established by old custom, that if it were omitted, this would 
amount to little less than actual rebellion. The practice of 
making presents to superior chiefs was very general and fre¬ 
quent, The higher class of chiefs generally made a present to 
the king [he is speaking of Finau; but his statement would 
probably be applicable to the secular kings generally] of hogs 
and yams about once a fortnight. These chiefs, at about the 
same time, received presents from those below them, and these 


1 Hamilton, p. 89. 

1 Mariner, vqL H h p. 127, 
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last from others, and so on, down to the common people 1 . 
Waldegrave says there were no taxes, but the chiefs sent for 
that portion of the vassal's pigs or yams which he desired 2 . 
The king or chief under him would at any time send for a 
man’s vegetables, poultry, pigs, etc., and, as I understand 
Wal degrave’s meaning, might barter it with some one else for 
a price, which might be paid cither to himself or the grower. 
If a present was made to the king [Finau] or a chief it was 
distributed among bis followers, except that part which the 
chief allotted to himself 3 . According to Bays, the mat abide 
brought pigs and yams to the king, and the same respect was 
paid by the lower orders to the mat abide; thus the poor sup¬ 
ported the chiefs, and the chiefs supplied the king’s table 4 . 
West says that the tuikanakubolu received general tribute from 
the people through the chiefs; also that the chiefs claimed the 
service or property of their retainers and took their pigs, fowls, 
etc, 5 Young says that the chiefs might go into any of the 
houses of the people and take what they pleased 4 . One of the 
French missionaries tells us that the chiefs disposed of the 
people, employing them in their plantations and in making 
their canoes, etc., the workers going home in the evening, 
fasting, to their homes, when they found nothing to eat 7 . In 
Pere A. C.'s dictionary' I find the word Uuhu given as meaning, 
among other things, the teat, breast, milk; and he says the 
chiefs were called huhu because they were supposed to feed 
the tuitonga. 

I think that vve must accept Mariner’s testimony as to the 
custom for a chief’s people to supply him with food, and 
believe that a similar practice prevailed, as indicated by Bays, 
among matabule, for their food to be provided by their own 
people. Probably these provisions would not be confined to 
food supply; but the question arises what powers had the 
chiefs of raiding and confiscating the property' of their sub¬ 
jects? G. Forster’s statement indicates that the tuitonga was 
relatively gentle in the exercise of this prerogative and J. R, 
Forster’s evidence points in the same direction as to the duels 
generally; and, as regards the latter, we might expect that a 
right of a superior chief to make demands against an inferior 
would be exercised also by the latter against Iris own people. 

1 Ibid. vo!. i, p, 20] note; cf + voL u h p. 133. 

3 WnldcgravvoL ill, p. 185. * Ibid.p. 193. 

1 Bay?, p, 134, * West, pp. 262 iq . 

* Young, S.W* p> 364. 7 voL mil, p. 425. 
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According to Labillardiere, the chiefs did seize their subjects’ 
property, and I think that the evidence of d’Entrecasteaux, 
Veeson, Waldcgrave, West, Young and the French missionaries, 
compels us to believe that the chiefs had very arbitrary powers 
of confiscation, and sometimes exercised them in a most oppres¬ 
sive way. On the other hand, we have Hamilton’s reference to 
a chief’s lavish distribution of presents received, d’Urville’s 
possible indication of a duty to do this, Waldegrave’s statement 
to the same effect, and Mariner’s evidence as to the sharing 
by a chief of food when it was abundant. I think that the 
probable explanation of this that the people among whom the 
chiefs distributed these things were then more intimate rela¬ 
tions, or members of their retinue and followers, and that the 
practice may well have had its origin in part in a system of 
common ownership within the group. The hiding by three 
chiefs of the articles given to them was probably an attempt to 
escape their social duty. 

Passing now to formal tribute, 1 must refer to the great 
annual inaji ceremony performed in or about the month of 
October [that is, in the spring]. Mariner speaks of it as an 
offering of first-fruits to the tuitonga ; but says that neglect of 
the ceremony would bring down the vengeance of the gods 
upon the people 1 . Elsewhere he speaks of it as an offering to 
the gods in the person of the tuitonga-. Cook seems to have 
regarded it as a tribute to the tuitonga; but its religious im¬ 
portance is indicated by his statement that ten human victims 
had to be sacrificed, and that, if this were omitted, the deity 
would certainly destroy the tuitonga*. Veeson is apparently 
referring to this ceremony when he says that the people ex¬ 
pressed their gratitude to" the deity when they gathered their 
yarns bv offering to the tui tonga, the priest who personated 
him and interceded for them 4 . D’Urville says that first-fruits 
were given to the tuitonga at the inaji*. The London mission¬ 
aries say it was held at the time of the ingathering of the yarns, 
and was a kind of offering to the tuitonga 6 . Perc A. C. m his 
dictionary' says that the tuitonga held the highest rank as 
representative" of the deity, and that in the month of October 
the first-fruits of the earth were offered to him 7 . Mariner 


A Mariner* vol. fl« p- 85* 

4 Cook* vol. v, p, 376. 
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S ives a detailed account of the ceremony, but I must only refer 
ere to a few of its features. The object of the offering was to 
insure the favour and protection of the gods, especially with 
reference to the productions of the earth, of which the yams 
were the most important; and one of the matabule of the 
tuitonga addressed the gods generally, mentioning particularly 
the late tuitonga and the names of several others and thanking 
them for the prospect of so good a harvest and praying for a 
continuance of their beneficence in future. The amount of food 
provided for the ceremony, including other things besides yams, 
is described as being 11 incredible." All these were divided 
afterwards by one of the matabule of the tuitonga, about one 
quarter being allotted to the gods, and taken away bv their 
priests, one half to Finau [the secular head chief] and the re¬ 
mainder to the tuitonga ; and Mariner explains that the reason 
why the tuitonga had a smaller share than Finau was that he 
had not a quarter the number of dependants among whom to 
divide it 1 . It must be remembered that Mariner’s account would 
be based upon what he saw in the northern islands under the 
two successive Finau chiefs T where the tuitmiga was living 
practically as a refugee, and not in I ongatabu, and we must 
not take his account of proportional division as necessarily 
representing the practices of Tongatabu, more especially as 
the Finau chiefs’ attitude towards the tuitonga was rather one 
of resistance to his superiority, and the influence of the latter 
at that time had waned largely. I may point out that the second 
Finau succeeded in persuading his subjects to abandon for 
the future this annual inaji ceremony of first-fruits, and the 
ground on which he did so was that, whilst on the one hand 
the ceremony was a very heavy tax on the people, on the other 
hand tuitonga “was of no use at all,” and it was apparently 
this latter argument that induced the chiefs, matabule, and 
older members of society, who had religious scruples in the 
matter, to come round to Finau’s views*. 

1 draw attention to the fact that this was not merely a 
rendering of tribute or first-fruits to a human ruler; it was a 
religious ceremony, in which thanks were given to the gods, 
and prayers offered to them for plentiful harvests in the future. 
It will also be noticed that the share allotted to the gods was 
taken by the priests, and that the shares of the tuitonga and 

1 Mariner, vol. [], pp. 168-^73. 
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Finau were redistributed bv them among their people; this 
would be consistent with Polynesian religious customs, accord¬ 
ing to which the priests often received the sacrifice themselves, 
and the offering, after the formal presentation of a part to 
the god, was often the subject of a sacrificial feast by those 
who made it. In this case the tuitonga and Finau apparently 
only distributed their portions among their own more closely 
associated groups, as otherwise the reference to the difference 
between the numbers of their dependants would be meaning¬ 
less. Apparently everything was, in a sense at all events, 
offered nominally to the tuitonga ; but I think that the under¬ 
lying idea was, or had been, that the offering was all made to 
the gods, the tuitonga, as the great high priest, receiving it in 
their name and on their behalf. 1 suspect that, if a number of 
Tongans had been asked to whom the offering was in fact 
made — was it to the gods or to the tuitonga ?—there would 
have been diverse, and perhaps confused replies. A confusion 
of ideas is perhaps seen in Finau's line of argument in favour 
of his proposal for discontinuing the ceremony. It is not stated 
that he contended that the gods were “of no use at all,” nor 
can I imagine that he would have dared to say this, even if he 
had thought it; his point was that the tuitonga was of no use, 
and this suggests that the offering was, or had been, made to 
him as high priest, whose religious duty it was to supplicate 
the gods. I draw attention to these matters because of the 
side-light which they seem to throw upon the Polynesian 
custom of rendering tribute or first-fruits to the chiefs or other 
heads of social groups. In Polynesian war the head of a vic¬ 
torious party sometimes required from those whom he had 
defeated the payment of an annual tribute, which was probably 
a purely secular imposition; but I do not think that we must 
assume that tribute or first-fruits rendered by the members of 
a group to its head was in origin merely secular, though it 
may be that the religious basis upon which it had perhaps 
been founded had been forgotten, or partially so. 1 have already 
referred to the evidence pointing to the head of a soeial group 
as having been its natural high priest, who approached its 
tutelar god on its behalf; and I suggest that practices of 
rendering to him tribute or first-fruits may have been, at all 
events partly, in origin a sort of payment to him as the human 
representative of the gods, and for the performance of his highly 
important religious duties, though perhaps the practice had 
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in some cases dwindled down into a mere recognition of a 
human claim by the chief of a group upon his subjects. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS 

A number of writers supply information as to the duty 
of the subjects of a Society Island chief to supply him with 
food and other things, and his power of confiscation from 
them, or examples of occasions on which this duty has been 
performed or the power exercised. I propose first to quote 
a few writers who give more or less full or consecutive 
information, or refer to certain additional specific points of 
interest; and then to give general references to writers, including 
possibly some whom I have previously quoted, who touch on 
the question in one way or another, 

Ell is says that the regal establishment was maintained by 
the produce of the hereditary districts of the reigning family 
and the requisitions made upon the people 1 . The produce of 
the king’s hereditary estates being seldom sufficient for the 
maintenance of his household, the deficiency was supplied 
from the different districts of the islands, The frequency, how¬ 
ever, with which the inferior chiefs were required to bring 
provisions was neither fixed nor regular, but was governed by 
the number of the districts, or the necessities of the king’s 
steward. Still there was a sort of tacit agreement between the 
king and chiefs as to the times when they should furnish his 
provisions, and the usage among them as to this was generally 
understood. Ellis, in speaking of the supplies which were pro¬ 
vided, says that vegetables and roots, pigs, cloth for the dress 
of the king’s servants, houses for his abode, and canoes, not 
only for himself, but also for those of his household, were 
furnished by the inhabitants of the islands-. I draw attention 
to this reference to *' the inhabitants of the islands," and to the 
previous reference to "the people," because there can be no 
doubt that the supplies brought in by the chiefs would be to 
a large extent obtained by them from their own people. Ellis 
says that, when there was a deficiency of food for the king’s 
followers or guests, a number of his servants went to the 
residence of a ra'utim [middle class land-owner] or farmer, and 
sometimes, without even asking, tied up the pigs that were fed 
near the dwelling, plundered the abode, ravaging like a band 
of lawless robbers the plantations or the gardens, and taking 


1 Ellis, vot. nip p. 115* 
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away even' article of food the poor oppressed labourer pos¬ 
sessed. Sometimes they launched a fine canoe that might be 
lying near, and, loading it with their plunder, left the land¬ 
owner destitute even of the means of subsistence; and as they 
were the king’s servants he durst not complain 1 , tills says 
that the ancient laws of government required the poor in¬ 
dustrious landholder or farmer to bring forth the produce of 
his garden or field for the use of the chiefs or areou whenever 
they might halt at his residence; and perhaps more people had 
been banished, or selected as sacrifice*, for withholding these 
provisions than for all other crimes To withhold food from 
the king or chiefs, when they entered a district, was considered 
a crime next to that of resisting the royal authority or declaring 
war against the king-. I must point out, as regards the reference 
to arm, that the institutions of the arem, those highly privileged 
strolling players, who went about from place to place, giving 
performances, songs, recitations and other exhibitions, were in 
fact closely connected with the chiefs as a class; and may say 
that Ellis’s accounts of the plundering raids upon the people 
of these areoi* shows that they were similar to those bis 

description of which has just been given. 

Ellis, after referring again to the system of providing for the 
king’s wants, and saying that no regular system of taxation 
prevailed 4 says that, however abundant ought be the supplies 
which he received, he was in general more necessitous than 
many of the chiefs. Applications from the chiefs for food, 
doth, canoes and every other valuable article furnished by the 
people were so frequent and importunate that more than was 
barely sufficient for his own use seldom remained long in his 
possession. A present of food was usually accompanied by 
several hundred yards of native cloth, and a number of hnc 
large double canoes; yet all the articles were often distributed 
among the chiefs and favourites on the very- day they arrived. 
Indeed, according to Ellis, these people even extorted from 
the king promises in advance that he would give them articles 
of various sorts when next he received them; and a chief who 
regarded the king as under an obligation to him would secure 

from him a similar promise*. . ,, 

Tyennan and Bennet say that the king s servants would 

» Ellis,, voL ill, p. 1*9- * If > W* J £- 
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enter a person’s house, seize a bundle of cloth, kill the largest 

E igs, take the best breadfruit and even pull up the posts of the 
ouse for firewood; and the ra‘atira or master of the house 
could only look on, without saying a word 1 . 

De Bo vis says that the regular obligations of the inferior 
classes consisted in gathering together at certain periods in 
order to bring the chiefs presents consisting of alimentary 
coin modi ties, clothes or useful instruments, and they generally 
vied with one another in this respect with a generous emula¬ 
tion. There was also forced labour; they were convoked in 
order to construct the chiefs house, or repair it, or to surround 
it with a platform of stones suitable to his importance 2 . J. R. 
Forster says that, whenever the lower ranked people of Tahiti 
stole any valuable articles, the chiefs either seized the whole 
booty, or at least shared the spoils. They never deprived the 
people by force of effects received in exchange for their eatables, 
cloth and other effects; but it w r a$ noticed that after some time, 
all this acquired wealth flowed as presents or voluntary acknow¬ 
ledgments into the treasure of the various chiefs', who, it 
seemed, were the only possessors of all the hatchets and broad 
axes, the use of which they granted to their subjects on certain 
occasions, probably for some acknowledgment 3 . According to 
the Duff missionaries, a chief summoned all his tenants, each 
to bring a certain quantity of ripe breadfruit, and on an 
appointed day all this was lodged at his house. The tenants 
also helped him to collect wood and make fires for making 
mo hie of the ripe breadfruit. All this was repeated every re¬ 
turning season. If a chief w anted breadfruit he sent his garlands 
round, and they were sure to come home full; but he was 
sure, without doing this, to be supplied with breadfruit, pigs 
and fish w-henever he wanted it 4 . According to information 
obtained by the Spanish voyagers, a person who refused or 
neglected to respond to a demand for presents or tribute was 
banished 5 ; there is an example of a case in which a ra ultra 
was punished by being selected for sacrifice 8 , and Turnbull 
says this was a probable punishment for the offence 7 . 

On the question of redistribution by a chief of offerings 
received by him. Banks says that w henever one of the chiefs 

1 Tycrtnan, vol. 1, p- 5 it. 1 De Bo via, p. 147. 

' Forster, Ob}, p, 370. * Wilson, pp. 157 r<j. 

* Corney, Tahiti , vol. (, p_ 357; vol. 11, pp. 137 sq., 101, Of. Crook's MS. 
journal, p. 66. 

1 L.M.S., Tram. vol. m, pp. 1&1 sq, 1 Turnbull, pp. 35619. 
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killed a hog it seemed to have been divided almost equally 
among all his dependants, he taking little more than the rest. 
Bligh tells us that Pomare I gave a great part of the gifts which 
Bligh had presented to him, to some people out of friendship 
and esteem, and to others from motives of political civility-; 
but on one occasion Pomare asked Bligh to keep the presents, 
as he (Pomare) had no place in which to secure^ them from 
being stolen 3 . According to the Duff missionaries, Pomare 
apparently tried to secure from theft the presents he might 
receive from them 4 ; but they tell us, concerning the great chief 
Manne-manne, that he immediately distributed among his 
friends and dependants whatever he received, so that ot all his 
numerous presents he had nothing to show, except a glazed 
hat, a pair of breeches, and an old black coat The chiet s 
explanation of this generosity was that if he did not do this, 
he would never be a king, nor even remain a chief of any 
consequence 6 . Tyerroan and Bennet say of Pomare II that, on 
being given a fowl by their captain, he sent part of it to each 
of his attendants, of whom there were several present . 1 he 
London missionaries say that it was usual for Pomare 1 to 
make large presents to the chiefs and arem at the annual feast; 
and that they found him superintending the dyeing of cloth 

for this purpose 7 . , t - 

There are other references (many of them only relating to 
specific episodes, and not speaking of customs generally) to 
the bringing in of food and other things to a chid or his 
emissary, or labouring for him 8 , and to the raiding by a chief 
on the people®; but the distinction between the two practices 

is not in all cases dear. „ ■ ^ 

There can be no doubt that a chief received, and was m a 
position to require, support in the shape of both food and 
other things from his subjects, and that his right to all this was 
often enforced in what to us seems to have been a very arbitrary 
way by raiding them. The part of the evidence which is not 

1 Ibid- p. 67. Probably ht warned to conceal his possession of them* 

* 3 z > 78 Hc had been a very important chief of Rai'atea, but in 1 ahiti 

he was acting a* a high prie«. T vol 1 o 6 
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clear is that which relates to the practice of distributing what 
he received among others, Was it merely a distribution by 
him among his more immediate relations and dependants, or 
did it, or could it extend to all the people who had given the 
things to the chief? It is obvious that the former alternative 
involves more truly beneficial gifts to the chief than does the 
latter. Ellis says that the distribution by the king was among 
"the chiefs and favourites," but be does not say what he means 
by “ the chiefs,” though the context suggests that they were 
those immediately associated with him, 1 he evidence as to 
distribution of gifts to a king or chief made by white men does 
not help us. According to Banks, a chief distributed among his 
"dependants’'; the Duff missionaries speak of "friends and 
dependants." Tyerman and Bennet speak of the king's “ attend¬ 
ants,” The statement of the London missionaries, on the other 
hand, might involve a widely spread distribution among the 
chiefs of the king’s dominions" I think that the more reasonable 
construction of the evidence, taken as a whole, is that the gifts 
to the king or chief would not, as a rule, be given back to the 
people who presented them, but would often be distributed 
among his own people, or some of them; and it may well be 
that this practice was based in part on a recognition of common 
ownership. The efforts of Pomare to conceal the gifts that he 
received were probably made in order to evade the distribution 
which would otherwise be expected of him. 

I have found nothing in the records that identifies gifts of 
food to chiefs as having been of the nature of first-fruits; but 
the following terms, with the following meanings, appear in 
Davies’s dictionary', Huriao: food prepared by the cultivators 
of land to be presented to their chief out of first-fruits. Mam: 
the first-fruits of the season, which were taken to the king or 
principal chief. Faaavari: the first-fruit of a garden or planta¬ 
tion presented to the king or chief of the place. Hiirima; the 
first-fruit for the king, principal chief, or favourite son. Ahoa: 
the presentation of the first-fruits to a god, or to the king, 
Faaahoa: to present the first-fruit of a garden or field to the 
king or principal chief; the thing so presented. Faa&iari ; to 
give the first present of food to the king, or to a newly married 
couple, Araroa: the first hog taken to the king on taking off a 
restriction. Fatui: some of the first fish caught in a new net, 
and presented to the gods or to the king. It is clear therefore 
that they had a custom of presenting first-fruits. 
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HERVEY ISLANDS 

I have referred once or twice to the despotic chief who 
caused a split in the Makea (Karika) group of Rarotonga, 
the cause of which was his arbitrary treatment of his subjects, 
and I may here say that it was alleged against him that all 
land, fruit, fish and property, and the persons in the district, 
were subjected to the cruel despotic will of this would-be 
god 1 . I do not know whether we are to believe from this 
that the great Rarotongan chiefs had more or less autocratic 
powers over the property of their subjects; it is true that in 
this case the offender "lost his crown in consequence of 
his misbehaviour, but that might only be because he carried 
it too far, Polynesian chiefs were liable to suffer in this way 
at times if they did this. Williams says that in Rarotonga 
the tenants of "the land-owners [by which he may well be 
referring really to the people of the groups of which these 
land-owners were the heads] obeyed the orders of their superior, 
assisted him in the erection of his house, and in building 
canoes, etc,, besides bringing him a certain portion of the 
produce of their land 2 . Gill says that the praying king [*>. 
the spiritual king] of Mangaia, as such, received the best lands, 
in addition to the daily offerings of food of the best quality 3 . 

MARQUESAS 

Lisianskv says that in the Marquesas the kings of districts 
had the right, jn a fruitful season, to a one-fourth part of the 
produce of the lands of their subjects; and in other seasons a 
portion according to circumstances 1 . Porter, speaking of one 
of these, says that he “owned much land and his tenants paid 
him in kind.” When presents were to be made, he called upon 
them for his due in hogs, coconuts, bananas or breadfruit; other 
land-owners followed bis example; the contributors assembled 
before his house, one w ith two or more coconuts and a branch of 
bananas. When all w r erc collected, he, or his son or grandson, 
took the lead, and they marched in one line to the camp, to the 
number of two or three hundred. In the same manner he 
received the contributions of all the other tribes 5 . This state¬ 
ment probably applies, not merely to a landlord and his tenant, 
but to the head of a group and its members, this being a point 

1 W. GUI, Gems, vol- ll, p. 4. * Williams, p. 214. 

* Gill, Mythi, p. * Lisiamky, p. So, * Poner, vol. 11, p. 64, 
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as to which writers of books on Polynesia seem to get wrong 
sometimes. The reference to contributions of all the other tribes 
points in this direction + Porter also tells us, of this same head 
chief, that when lie gave him a whale's tooth the chief begged 
Porter not to tell anyone 1 - According to Stewart, a chief could 
not levy a tax or command personal service by others. If he 
wanted an article of food or property in the possession of a 
commoner, he had to seek it as a voluntary gift, or by barter, 
without reference to rank or title; and if he needed help in any 
piece of work, he could secure it only in the way customary 
among private individuals 11 . Stewart, in telling us of the dis¬ 
tribution of presents by an English captain among the chiefs, 
says there was evident jealousy between them, and each of 
them immediately secreted his gift 3 . Coulter sa vs that a young 
chief, the nephew of Mate [an elderly chief of consequence], 
often went about with him; and if they wanted anything- -say, 
fruit or a drink of coconut milk—and it w r as not brought at 
once by the man told to fetch it, this chief would knock the 
man down -1 . Vincendon-D umoul i n tells us that the chiefs could 
not impose taxes, and only got objects belonging to the other 
natives by means of exchange, or as a voluntary gift 3 . Du 
Petit-Thouars says that none of the chiefs received services or 
tribute, and had no right to expect it 6 . Radiguet says that an 
akaiki [chief] had the right to take from the ktkino Power class] 
any objects he wanted 7 ,and to collect a tithe of their harvests 
and raise a tax on their livings (benefices)*. According to des 
Vergnes, the best food, etc., was reserved for the chiefs in 
common with the religious heads and the gods; and, failing 
offerings, they knew hour to requisition them. If a chief had 
to make a present to a neighbour or a stranger, it was the 
subjects who had to pay the expenses 6 . 

There is clearly a diversity in the testimony of these writers 
on the question of the right of a chief to require contributions 
and services from his subjects, and to make confiscatory raids 

r n them; and as I have introduced their statements in 
>nological order, we cannot attribute this diversity to any 
gradual increase or loss of their powers in this respect. Pre¬ 
sumably the bulk of information has been obtained in Nukti- 


1 ibid. p. 2,4- 3 Stewart, vol, I, pp. XAfi *<?■ 
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hiva, so the diversity can hardly be geographical, except in the 
sense of applying to different districts of that island. The 
probability is, I think, that the powers of the chiefs in different 
districts, and from time to time in the same district, varied 
according to their personality and ability, and the powers of 
resistance by which they were opposed. The duty of a chief to 
redistribute among others is probably indicated by the reported 
efforts to avoid its performance by concealment. 

PAUMOTU 

In the Paumotuan island of Mangareva the king, according 
to d'Urville, was at birth the proprietor of all the land, and the 
people owed him the harvest. Thus he had the third, the half, 
or the whole of the products, which he afterwards distributed 
according to his fancy, only his parents being exempt from 
this obligation. Anyone refusing would be severely punished, 
or even put to death 1 . This is another example of the right of 
the head of a group to recei ve tribute from his subjects, coupled 
with a duty, apparently not well defined, to distribute a lot of 
it among some persons. It must be noted that the king could 
distribute as he liked. Mocrenhout also says that the people 
of Peard Island [Mangareva] paid an annual tribute- 1 . As 
regards day-to-day requirements. Cat Hot says that the king was 
not too exacting, greedy or cruel, because, if he were, his 
subjects might depose or kill him. Therefore he did not abuse 
his authority beyond measure, and generally confined himself 
to prescribing forced labour in fishing, clearing ground and 
making canoes and weapons 3 . This statement may refer to a 
large extent to things enforced by the king for the benefit of 
the community; but Caillot's reference to greediness suggests 
that it was not entirely so. 

NIUE 

In the island of Niue there were no taxes beyond the obliga¬ 
tion to provide feasts for the councils and occasionally to carry 
food to the king or to the chiefs of villages' 1 . The land belonged 
to clans represented by their heads. The head man received a 
sort of rent in the form of service and produce; and the first- 
fruits, formerly offered to the gods, were sometimes presented 

1 D'Urville* VJ*.S. y®I. n, part i, p. 176. 

4 Momiihoiit, voL. 1 „ p. 1 eo. a CaiUot , Myihvs, pp* 147*?. 
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to him 1 . I draw attention, with reference to the presentation 
to the head of a dan of the first-fruits, formerly ottered to the 
gods, to the irntfi ceremony of Tonga, and my discussion of it. 

ROTUMA 

It is said that in Rotuma the king [that is, the fakpure or 
secular king] deferentially submitted the daily offerings to the 
emperor [that is the row or sacred king], who first supplied 
his own wants*. So also first-fruits from all the districts had 
to be presented to the row, it being the business of the fakpure 
to look after this, and see that they were properly paid. Also 
the sow's own district brought him food at the new* moon 3 . The 
daily offerings submitted to the sou by the fakpure came to 
the latter from the people, who w T ere bound to Supply them 4 ; 
and I gather that, after the row had supplied his wants, he 
w'ould give the rest to other people. Gardiner says that the 
ngangaja or chiefs received, “to some extent,” first-fruits 6 ; 
apparently in Gardiner’s time this tvas only claimed by the 
chief of one of the districts 6 ; but it may be that in previous 
times this right had been more widely recognized. It was, 
however, proper to send all strange animals which might be 
killed or caught to the chiefand, according to Lesson, the 
chiefs never worked, but were served by the inhabitants of the 
district in turn®. The pure, or head of the family, was given 
first-fruits of each cultivated patch 1 *. 


FOTUNA 

In the island of Fotuna the great toe-matua [king, as head 
priest] had the exclusive right of tabooing and appropriating 
to himself all he desired. If he liked a certain kind of fish, 
whoever caught them had to bring them to him; if he wished 
for fruit, fowls or pig of his neighbours, he tabooed them, and 
soon afterwards his table was laden w ith them 10 . Offerings of 
first-fruits to the gods were common and to the principal 
personages at a feast 11 , 

1 Thomson, 7 . A ./. vol. ixxi.p. 143, : Rmvingt, vol. 1. p, 159. 

1 Gardiner. J.A.l. rol. jkvii, p. 461, CL Hate, p. 105- 
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UVEA 

All 1 can learn about Uvea is that the king had command 
over the possessions of his subjects 1 ; that when a chief 
entered a house he had the right to take all in it that he pleased 2 ; 
and that the queen (1885) did not tax her subjects, but lived 
on the produce of her lands, and on presents which were 
brought to her, especially in bad seasons, by the people 3 . 

ELLICE ISLANDS 

Mrs David {1899), after referring to the relatively moderate 
conditions of life of the king of Funafuti, of the Ellice group, 
says that in the old days he had more authority, but was not 
despotic; in her time he was receiving five dollars a year from 
his subjects 4 , but 1 do not know whether this must be regarded 
as a modem development of an old system of tribute. I hree 
bags of yams which she gave him and his sub-chief and the 
native pastor remained unopened for three days, after which 
the conch was blown, the people of all the island assembled 
and the contents of the bap were divided among all the people 
according to their families 5 . 'I hesc would all be his subjects, 
so perhaps the idea was one of communism. 


EASTER ISLAND 

Lapelin (1872), speaking of the sacred kings of Easter Island, 
says that they had not to work the land, or do any work to 
provide for their families; the whole population owed them 
first-fruits, and had to provide for their needs, and for the 
construction of their houses 8 ; and OHivier (1866) says of the 
young king of his time that they still had a certain respect for 
him, and still brought him first-fruits of the yams 7 , Ollivier 
says with reference to the successful competitor in the egg¬ 
finding ceremony, who I hold to have been the secular king, 
that he was immediately recognized as chief and invested with 
tyrannical power. The people served him as slaves. With the 
installation pillaging began anew, the chief, escorted by his 
people, swooping down on the houses like a bird of prey, and 
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expecting potatoes, fowls, etc. 1 Thomson (1886) says that no 
tax was exacted of the people 2 , which may have been true; but 
we must read the statement in the light of the other evidence. 

TIKOPIA 

D’Urville says that the prerogatives of the four principal 
chiefs of Tikopia consisted in the rights of taboo and of tribute 
of fish paid by the peopleAccording to Rivers, the pure matua, 
who seem to have been the heads of families, had to provide 
the chief with food, each doing this for a day in turn, and the 
chief giving a present in return. The larder of the chief was 
always well stocked and if there was more than was wanted the 
chief would give the excess to the pure matua. Other people 
also gave food to the chiefs, and one who saw anything specially 
choice in his garden would tell his family not to touch it, but 
to reserve it as food for the chief 1 . 

3 Ibid. p. 256. 

1 W. J. Thomson, p. 473. 

1 D'Urville,. Astro, vol. v* p. i 19. 

* Rivers, HMJI. vol. f, p. 340. 


CHAPTER XLIII 

SUCCESSION AND INHERITANCE 


PRELIMINARY 

I DRAW attention to the statement in the preliminary 
observations on the subject of “Matrilineal Descent” as 
to the defined meanings with which I proposed to use, in this 
book, the terms “descent/’ “succession” and “inheritance.” 
We now have to deal with “ succession ” to official rank or other 
similar distinction on the devolution of the headship and the 
family title or name of a social group, and with inheritance 
on transmission of property. As regards the latter, incidental 
references may appear from time to time relating to inheritance 
of movable property—goods and chattels—but the information 
given by writers on this subject is so very small, and in most 
cases so indefinite, that it is impossible to draw from it any 
conclusion as to a general Polynesian system, and the matter 
with which I shall really concern myself is that of the inherL 
tince of land. I refer, with reference to this subject, to the 
evidence that has already appeared in the discussions of “ Names 
and Titles” and “Land Tenure and Control.” There can, 
I think, be no shadow" of doubt (see evidence given in pre¬ 
liminary observations on land tenure) that succession to the 
title or name of a social group usually, and perhaps always, 
carried with it the inheritance of the land of the group; the two 
devolutions went together, and evidence which is so worded 
as to refer only to one of them may be regarded as referring 
to both. 

There is, however, one point to which I must draw attention. 
Take the case of a social group divided into six sub-groups; 
there would be a person who succeeded to the title or name of 
the whole group and to the inheritance of its land, but he would 
hold the land of the group as a whole on its behalf, and his 
power of controlling and dealing with it was, as we have seen, 
subject to certain restrictions. If, however, as we have also 
seen, the head for the time being of the whole group was also 
generally—and probably always—the head of one of the sub- 
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groups, though by losing his headship of the whole group his 
dominion over the land of the group would be lost also, this 
would not deprive him of his dominion over the land of the 
sub-group, so long as he retained the headship of the latter 1 * * ; 
and even ijf he were deposed, and so lost his headship of the 
sub-group, this would not as a rule deprive him of any personal 
right which he, as a member of the sub-group, might have to 
a portion of its land, unless indeed he was exiled or punished 
by forfeiture of his land; and, even in the latter case, that land 
would usually pass to some other person who was qualified to 
inherit it from him. I do not anticipate that questions as to 
these matters will arise from a consideration of the evidence 
on succession, but 1 think it desirable to draw attention to 
them, so that we may be the better able to realize the way in 
which the application of the practices as to succession would 
or might operate, 

I propose to content myself in the first instance with dealing 
with the general evidence as to succession, taking the several 
islands and groups of islands in mm, after which I will draw 
attention, with reference to all of them, to one specific matter 
which can, I think, be more conveniently considered in this 
way. 

SAMOA 

Wilkes says that in Samoa the authority and title always 
remained in the same family, but the rule of primogeniture 
was not strictly followed*. Walpole says the property- descended 
not to the oldest, but to the cleverest, who thus assumed the 
headship of his class 5 . According to Hood, the people did not 
always abide by the nomination of the previous chief. If the 
adopted heir-^son or nephew—was unpopular, they often 
refused to recognize him, and selected some other person of 
the same blood 4 . Pritchard says that the claim of a brother 
had precedence over that of a son 5 . Murray gives an example 
of a chief being succeeded by his adopted son 5 . Churchward, 
speaking of testamentary appointments, says that a father could 

1 An example of this is seen in ihe csS( L of the Tcvp people of Tahiti, whose 

head chief had originally been (he Vaiari thief, who retained his Vaian chicfdom 
and lordship of the Voiari district, though the head chiefdom of the Tara passed 
to the Papers chief. 

1 Wilkw. vol. ii. p, ijj. * Walpole, vol. u, p. 35*- 

4 Hood, pp, 76 »y. * Pritchard, p. 393. 

4 Murray. 40 ytart, p. 126. 
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leave his name to his eldest son, or any of his male children, 
and indeed to a perfect stranger, though in that case it would 
revert to some member of the family 1 ; but I think he is wrong 
as regards the stranger, if he intends to imply that the person 
need not be a member of the family, either actual or adopted. 
According to Brown, the next eldest brother was considered to 
be the legitimate heir to the title and lands, though this claim 
was sometimes waived by the brother in favour of one of the 
sons 2 . Pratt says that a brother often—nay, generally—sue- 
ceeded a chief 3 . Ella speaks of appointments by chiefs in 
favour of a son or near relation, or sometimes an adopted son, 
and says that, failing a son, a daughter might be appointed 4 . 
Von Buiow tells us that the man chosen as a successor was 
generally one of the direct descendants of the deceased, and 
that adopted children were on exactly the same footing as 
actual children; failing these a more distant relative was called 
up fi . The chiefs’ titles were for the most part hereditary in the 
family 8 . Kramer says that the titles were generally so far 
hereditary that the titular chief usually selected a near relative 
as his heir 7 . It was generally one of his sons 8 ; but not neces¬ 
sarily the first bom 9 . An adopted son might succeed in pre¬ 
ference to his own children; and the son of the adopted son 
might succeed him, but a nearer relation of the family would 
generally do so 19 . Stuebel says that a chief would observe the 
conduct of his own children and an adopted son with a view 
to the question of succession 11 , Stuebel refers elsewhere to 
the eligibility for the succession of an adopted son; but says 
that if he behaved badly he could be driven away by the chief’s 
OW'n son, who would seize the name and government; the 
adopted son might be succeeded cither bv his own son or by 
the son of the chief whom he himself had succeeded 12 . Stuebel 
also tells us that the brother of the deceased, or one of the 
children of the deceased, or the son of his sister, succeeded 
him 13 . He refers also to the case of a chief who had no children, 
and could pass the succession to a brother 14 . He also refers to 
the case of a chief who had died and the family were considering 
whether the name should be given to his son; and in connection 

* Churchward, pp, 336 fq. ! Brown, p. 314; cf. pp. 28a, a$6. 

1 Pratt, A.AA.S, vol. u, p, 653, * HI Id , A-AA. 5 . vol. tv, p. 631. 

I Von Buiow, Globus. vol, uociu. p, 186, 

* Von Billow, I-A-E. vo). xjii, p. 63. T Krimer. S.L vol, 1, p, ri. 

’ Ibid. pp. 18, 3a. * Ibid. p. ** Ibid. vol. u, p. 59. 

II Stuebel, pp. 1 iorg. 11 Ibid. pp. 121 if. 11 Ibid, p, 89. '■ Ibid. p, 1 12. 
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with this, he says that, if the son succeeded and died, the 
question would have to be decided whether the succession 
should pass to the son's son, or to the son of the father’s 
sister 1 . Schultz says that if a son had been disinherited for bad 
behaviour both he and his issue were cut off for atl time from 
the inheritance [*.e. succession and inheritance]. A rightful heir 
who belonged to the defeated [vaivat] party had to submit to 
be dispossessed by a relation who had sided with the victors. 
Schultz also gives some details as to the circumstances under 
which the rights of what he calls descent could be replaced by 
adoption; he says, among other things, that, though an adopted 
son had the rights of a true son, there was an exception to this, 
in that he could not make a mavaenga (wdl) in favour of a blood 
relation or adopted son of his own, as after his death the name 
reverted to the family of the adopting family, which decided 
upon the choice of a successor 2 . As to this last point, I may 
say that, even in the case of a true son, the will of the father 
does not seem to have been binding upon the electors, and 
that Schultz’s statement probably only means that a will by an 
adopted son was not considered. 

The following are statements as to the motives which 
influenced, in some cases, the making by a chief of his will as 
to his successor, and in others the selection by the electors. 
Walpole says the property descended, not to the eldest, but to 
the cleverest 3 . Von Billow says the man chosen was the most 
skilled in speaking, most courageous, the best grown; but of 
several who were equally commendable, he was chosen whose 
mother was of the highest rank *, According to Schultz, men 
of weak mind, cripples and such as had behaved in a hard¬ 
hearted way to the head for the time being of the family were 
debarred. He sums up the qualifications for succession as 
being: rst, Personal qualification; and, Presence of a claim 
through either descent or adoption; 3rd, Nomination through 
the testator’s will or by the family ; and 4th, Public recognition 6 . 
Kramer says that the king, in appointing his successor— 
generally one of his sons—took into consideration, not only his 
personal qualities, hut in particular the high descent of his 
mother, because the king knew that the tumua [the govern¬ 
mental village district—that is, in this case, the electoral college 

1 Ibid, P' I 1 tr 3 Schlll X^JfuPrSr VOL Ppr |2 

1 Walpole, vol, ii, p. 333, * Vmi Buiow, GIaW, vol. uomr, p. iS6* 

1 Schultvol, x** pp. 52 
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there] would regard such an appointment with special favour 
on account of the wealth of the mother’s family. If the pro¬ 
posed successor had extensive family connections, he was 
certain of election 1 . And again, speaking of great chiefs 
generally, Kramer says that all the sons of the chief were not 
equally eligible, the rank and, above all, the riches of the 
mother’s family influenced the council in its choice 2 . 

TONGA 

When d’Entrecasteaux visited Tonga in 1793 the late reigning 
tuitonga had been Paulaho [of Cook’s time—died about 1784], 
and he had, according to d’Entrecasteaux, a brother Fatafe 
and two sisters Tinee and Nanatchi, and a son Fatafe 3 . 
Paulaho's son, Fatafe, was, on his father’s death, too young to 
succeed him, but was in d’Entrecasteaux’s time aged about 25 
or 26. His uncle Fataf£ had taken up the reins of government, 
but this did not last long, as he died. Then Tinee had been 
invested with the sovereignty, and enjoyed the supreme dignity, 
but without exercising the power, and it was a brother or very 
near relative of Tinec’s mother who possessed authority. On 
the basis of these facts d’Entrecasteaux discusses the order of 
succession to the throne—that is, to the position and title of 
tuitonga, He asks why did not Paulaho’s son succeed his father 
on or after the latter’s death, pointing out that he may have 
been old enough to do so on his uncle's death, and certainly 
was so in his (d'Entrecasteaux’s) time. He arrives, uncertainly, 
at the conclusion that the succession was, not from father to 
son, but from the reigning king to his brothers, and then to 
his sisters; and that the power then went back, by order of 
primogeniture, to the children of the eldest brothers {airies) 
who had reigned, the preference always being given to males 4 . 
As d’Entrecasteaux was actually in Tonga at this distant date 
—only a few years after Cook'—-we must take note of his views, 
and it is for this reason that I have set out the facts upon which 
they seem to have been based; but it is not clear that his facts 
are right for, according to the particulars already given in the 
consideration of "Political Areas and Systems,'* Paulaho’s son, 

1 Krlmcr, SJ. vol. i t p- 9 Ibid. p. IS- , 

* Fatafe (variously spdt) was the jgeneni! name of the tuitongs, 'TiflCt 
mu the well-known ,+ Queen Tin*V r whose name has appeared in previous 

4 D'Entrecasteaux* vol. p. 304. Cf- (for the facts) LabUiardi£re„ vol. it, 
p. 169. 
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though young, did succeed his father on his death, and the 
boy's affairs came under the control of his mother. Even if 
d’Entreeasteaux’s facts are correct to a certain extent, he may 
have misinterpreted them; it is possible, for instance, that the 
son had succeeded his father, and that first his paternal unde, 
and then either his paternal aunt or her maternal uncle acted 
as guardian; so far as she is concerned, I may point out that 
she, as tuitonga fefine , and as father’s sister to the young king, 
would in any case be a person of great importance, 

I think that we must not assume that d’Emrecasteaux is 
right, especially as a system such as he suggests would pre¬ 
sumably produce a number of female tuitonga, and I do not 
find any other reference in either tradition or history to any 
one. The usual practice, at all events, seems to have been for the 
succession on the death of a tuitonga to pass to his eldest son- — 
that is, his son by his official wife, the daughter of the hau or 
secular king 1 . Apparently, however, a tuitonga was sometimes 
succeeded by a brother. The lists of the past tuitonga do not, 
unfortunately, give the successive relationsnips—actual or tradri 
tional—except that Tregear’s list, published by Thomson, has 
a reference to the succession of a brother to the office 2 . It is 
obviously possible that a brother or some other relation of a 
tuitonga would have to succeed him in the event of his dying 
without leaving a child qualified by maternal rank of birth 
to do so. If my suggested explanation of the practice 
for the sister of a tuitonga to purify' herself by bathing 
on his succession to office is correct, it is evident that the 
possibility was, or had been, recognized of the passing of the 
right to succeed, through her, to her son. 

Passing now to the general evidence as to succession and 
inheritance by chiefs and others, Cook says that on a man’s 
death his title was inherited by his son 3 . Mariner, in speaking 
of the eiki or nobles, tells us that, if the father and mother were 
nearly equal in birth, the following was the order in which the 
individuals of the family were to be ranked, viz. the father, the 
mother, the eldest son, die eldest daughter, the second son, 
the second daughter, etc.; or, if there were no children, then 
the order was the next brother to the man, then the sister, the 


■ 5 , Former, p, 145, Cf, Cook, vok v, p. 320. Wilson . p, 259. Thomson, 
D.PJtf. pp. 3137- 

1 Thomson, p. 395. 

1 Cook* voL v K p. 430. 
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second brother, the second sister, etc. 1 The interest of this 
statement, as affecting our present subject, is that it is evidently 
to it that Mariner refers when he says that the right of suc¬ 
cession to property, in which he includes plantations and 
houses, was regulated by the order of relationship, as given 
under the head of “Nobles,” and so m like manner was the right 
of succession to the throne 2 . There seems to be a lack of 
exactitude in this, for, taken literally, it would involve suc¬ 
cession by a wife to her husband; but I suppose that Manner 
is only referring to the other members of the family. I gather 
that maiabuie were usually succeeded by their sons, to whom 
they handed down the traditionary records which they them¬ 
selves had learnt; but that the successor might be a brother 3 . 
Mariner tells us that on the death of Finau (the first Finau of 
Mariner’s time) the claim of his son Finau to succeed him was 
based on the ground that he was the lawful heir 4 . Bays says 
that the eldest son of the principal wife of a chief would succeed 
to the heritage of his father 6 . So also Waldegrave says that the 
eldest bom son of the wife, the daughter of the greatest chief, 
was the successor 4 . Hale tells us that the person elected to 
succeed a deceased tuikonokubolu was some member of his 
family, usually either a brother, son or nephew 7 . According 
to West, the succession did not necessarily devolve on the 
eldest son, or nearest of kin, of a deceased king, and a brother 
might succeed in preference to his children®. Young says 
that any member of the royal family used to be eligible 
to be king 9 . According to Brier ley, the eldest son of the 
king did not necessarily succeed his father; another might 
be chosen from the sons of a former king, or a younger son 
might be elected rather than an elder, if he were thought 
to have more capacity' for governing 10 . Sarah Farmer says 
there was a royal family among the chiefs; the king had to 
be chosen from this, but he might be brother, nephew, etc., 
of the late king—not necessarily his son 11 . According to 
Pritchard, a brother’s claims had precedence over those of a 
son 12 . Coppinger refers to the position on the death of king 
George. He says the heir presumptive was his grandson; but 

* Ibid, pp. 94*9 

* Ibid. vol. l.p, 305. 

* Wnldegrnve. J./I.G.S. vol. ui.p. 19*. 

1 West, p. 261. 

»• Cricrlcy. J.R.GJI. vol. xxn, p. 97 . 
l * Pritchard, p. 393- 


1 Mariner, vol. it, p, 89. 

I Ibid. pp. 8919. 

* Bay®, p, 135. 

* Hale, vol. vi, p. 31. 

* Yount;, S.ll'. p. 236. 

II S. Farmer, p. 140. 
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that it was doubtful whether he wguld succeed, as his cousin, 
the son of a deceased brother of king George, was older in 
years, and was therefore, by the Tongan laws, the legitimate 
Heir to the throne 1 . Monfat says that Tukuaho, on the death 
of his father, should have allowed his father's sister to in* 
herit the power, according to the customs of the country ; 
but he wrested it from her 2 . P&re A, C. says, in his dictionary, 
that royal succession formerly went from brother to brother, 
but according to the new constitution it went from father 
to son 3 . Thomson, speaking of succession to the title of 
tuikanokubolu, says that none but the reigning family could 
succeed, and the two conditions that weighed with the electoral 
college were the dying wishes of the late king, and the relative 
power and popularity of the candidates 1 . Speaking, however, 
of an historical case (the death of Tubou-malohi), he speaks 
of the brother of the deceased as having been his natural 
successor 5 . Perhaps he had no son. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS 

I commence the consideration of succession and inheritance 
in the Society Islands by referring to what has already appeared 
in the evidence as to the granting of the title or name of a 
family or other social group. We have seen that the first-born 
son of a chief succeeded to the title immediately on birth, but 
that this general statement was apparently subject to one or 
two qualifications. There can, I think, be little doubt that 
this means that the succession went to the first-bom son by 
the chiefs official high-born wife, and not to the first son by 
any one of his wives; this is, I imagine, the explanation of 
Moerenhoufs statement that the successor was not necessarily 
the eldest son, and Corney says that the right to succession at 
birth depended upon the rank of the mother. It was, 1 think, 
a common practice in parts of Polynesia for a chief to have 
what w T e may call an official wife whose offspring alone were 
eligible for succession. Then again, though the successor 
was generally the first-born son, there was a practice under 
which it might be a child of either sex, as, according to the 
Duff missionaries, the succession passed to the first-born, 
whether male or female, and Ari‘i Taimai says that, in the 
absence of sons, daughters might succeed; history also shows 

* Cop pinker, P. 171. * Monfat, Tonga, p. ao. * Pire A. C„ p. s. 

• Thomson, D,PM. p. 307; ef, p. 356, * ibid- p. 341, 
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that Society Island titles were sometimes vested in women. 
We have also been told that the successor might be an adopted 
son; but this possibility arose, 1 think, in Polynesia generally, the 
adopted child bemgregarded as holding in most respects the same 
position as that of an actual child. Apparently the customs as to 
all this prevailed among the m'atira, as well as with the chiefs. 

On the other hand, we have evidence that on the death of a 
chief the question of succession might arise, and be affected 
by the will of the deceased and be the subject of 

tion. This seems, at first sight, somewhat inconsistent with a 
system of succession at birth, and we must consider under 
what circumstances the questions of testamentary appointment 
and election might arise. It would obviously arise if the chief 
or other person had no child, actual or adopted; but how could 
it do so if he had had a child—we will say a son—who had 
been recognized as having succeeded at birth? I refer, as to 
this, to Ellis's suggestion (referred to in the discussion of 
election) that the origin of the custom of succession at birth 
was a desire to secure to the son undisputed succession to the 
father, and to his statement that the son was usually firmly 
fixed in the government before the father's death. Without 
assuming the correctness of his suggestion as to the origin of 
what was, 1 suspect, an ancient custom, we may recognize 
the fact that the son might or might not have made his position 
as successor secure before his father died. 

Moerenhout says that, though a son succeeded at birth to 
the titles and respect due to the father, he did not acquire the 
authority' of the father until the latter had become old and 
infirm 1 . According to Ellis, the period at which the young king 
was introduced to his high office depended upon his own 
character and disposition, the will of his father and guardians, 
or the exigencies of the state; but the event generally took 
place some years before he had reached the age of twenty-one . 
Pomare 11 was bom in about 1782 3 ; and apparently Pomare I 
had handed over the authority' in Tahiti to him in 1791 *■ At 
all events, the history to which I have already referred, of the 
hostility between Pomare II and his father, Pomare I, Indicates 
that Pomare 11 was the actual ruler then. The history- of 
Tahiti, relating to other matters, however, shows that the father 
continued to hold, on behalf of the son, the reins of government, 

* Moerenhout. vot. 11, pp. ii 1 Ellis. voL ill, p. 107. 

* Ari'i Tumai, p. 87. * Tbid. p. 106. 
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and to manage the affairs of the country or district; but that 
he often, in his lifetime, surrendered the actual government 
to his son, who thereupon became chief in fact, as well as in 
name. I think that, if he had the qualities of chieftainship, and 
made himself, by Ins behaviour, popular with his subjects, he 
would, as a rule, continue to hold the title after his father's 
death, so that this event would not involve any question of 
election, and Ellis says that the son was usually firmly fixed 
in tiie government before the father’s death 1 . 

I imagine that if the son had actually assumed the reins of 
government in his father’s lifetime, but the people were un¬ 
willing that he should continue to do so after the father’s 
death, the process by which they would get rid of him would 
be one of formal deposition; the situation would be the 
same logically, even if the son had not heen entrusted with 
the government, because he had in fact succeeded to the title. 
I cannot say what formal method was in fact adopted in 
either case. 1 refer, however, to what has appeared in the 
discussion of the granting of titles in Mangaia, where the 
attitude of the people towards a first-born son was very similar 
to that of Tahiti, except that the son was not, apparently, re- 

r ded as having actually succeeded to the title on his birth, 
Mangaia, as we have seen, though the god was supposed to 
have entered the first-born child, they might come to the con¬ 
clusion that this was not so, and that the god had entered 
another child; and it may be that a similar conception prevailed 
in Tahiti—that is, that they came to the conclusion that the 
first-born, who had been recognized as having succeeded to 
the title, had not done so with the approval of the god, and 
his succession had not been legitimate and valid 2 . 

Whatever the correct explanation of the matter may be, it 
seems that the first-born son, though the presumed successor, 
was not necessarily recognized as the person who was to hold 
the title after his father's death, and I will now refer to evidence 
as to the persons who might, according to custom, he nominated 
by the father or elected as successor. 

1 Ellis, vol. ttl„ p. 101, 

1 Fmzer associates the Tahitian practice of abdsir.it mo b y the father on the 
birth of the eldest son with an idea that the father had died, in a sense, and been 
re-bom in the son, into whom hi* spirit had entered (Frazer, GJ 3 . vol. iv, 
pp. 1 8 qjqtj r ), l have only suggested a belief that the sanctity and, apparently, 
(sec bl Some Beliefs a* to Names and Titles") the accompanying infective taboo 
of the father had passed from him to the son. The tw o ideas are not altogether 
dissimilar. 
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It stands to reason that as, if the eldest son did not succeed, 
collateral relations were possible successors, younger sons might 
be so also; but there are a few references by writers that seem 
to imply that this was the case. We have AH‘i Taimai’s state¬ 
ment that, in the absence of sons [my italics], daughters might 
succeed; Anderson refers to the succession of a brother, if 
there were no children 1 ; Scherzer refers to the succession by a 
female descendant, in case the male descendants had become 
extinct*; Ellis refers to bequests of the land to children 8 ; I 
have already, in the discussion of election, referred to the case, 
quoted by Xri’i Taimai, of a dispute as to succession between 
two sons of the head chief of Papara, one of whom contended 
that, as the eldest child—in this case a daughter—had married, 
and gone to live in Ra'iatea, she had become disqualified and 
all the other children had equal claims to the succession. 

Turning now to the question of succession by daughters, I 
refer again to the statement of the Duff missionaries that the 
succession passed to the first-born, w he titer male or female, 
and to Ari’i Taimai’s statement that, in the absence of sons, 
daughters might succeed. I also refer to Scherzer’s statement, 
quoted above, as to succession by a female descendant, in case 
Ute male descendants became extinct; and I draw attention to 
the fact that, in the case of the dispute between the two sons 
of the Papara chief, the eldest child, who alone, it was con¬ 
tended, had a prior right, was a daughter. The Duff missionaries 
also say that Pomare I had two sisters, one of whom remained 
unmarried, and being older than he, might have put in a prior 
claim to the sovereignty, but waived her right in his favour’, 
Ellis says that the title to the throne was not confined to the 
male sex, the islands often being governed by a queen 5 . History 
shows that women might succeed to titles; but the point to 
which 1 draw attention is that, according to the Duff mission¬ 
aries, the prior right of the first-born extended to daughters; 
and that the same system is involved by the claim made by 
one of the two sons of the Papara chief, and is indicated by 
the definite example of the prior right of an elder sister of 
Pomare I. As regards this latter case, it will be noticed that 
the prior right of the elder sister seems to have depended upon 
the fact that she had not married; and in the case of the dispute 

s Cook, vol r vi, p, *57- 1 Scherzer, vo!. in, p, 231 nott. 

1 Ellis, vol. m p pp. 115 * Wilson, p, x\ * 

* lUlii, vol, m r p„ 99. 
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between the two sons of the Pa para chief, the basis of the 
contention that the children had equal rights, was that the 
eldest daughter, who alone had a prior right, had married, and 
gone to live in Ra'iatea. The objection to succession by a 
married daughter is easy to understand, because she, in the 
two cases given, would be a lady of high rank; she would be 
the official wife of her husband and would go to live with him 
in his district, and so would not be a suitable ruler of her own 
district. 

The eligibility for succession by an adopted son has already 
been referred to but several writers mention it 1 . De Bovis 
says of it, however, that if the adopted son were less noble than 
the real son, he would never be considered, except after the 
real son, though if a chief of high rank had children bv a 
woman of inferior caste, and then adopted a young man or 
girl of purer rank, on the side both of the father and the 
mother, there was no chance for his real children; and the 
context shows that this statement refers to, or includes, the 
right to succession 2 . 

Passing now to the question of succession by collateral rela¬ 
tions, Anderson refers, as we have seen, to the succession of a 
brother, if there were no children. One of the Spanish voyagers, 
speaking of succession in Tahiti, says that all that he was able 
to gather about it was to the effect that, after the death of an 
ari'i\ the sovereignty passed to the eldest nephew 3 ; and another 
of the Spaniards reported that the succession was not from 
father to son, but from brother to brother, or uncle to nephew 4 . 
The comment of the editor (Dr Comey) on the first of these 
statements is that the Spaniard was “ astray in his opinion,” and 
as to the other, he says that the statement was " not quite in 
accordance with the fact.” I agree with these criticisms, so far 
as they relate to the usual practices of Tahiti, as known to us; 
but I "may point out that the devolutions indicated would be 
consistent with a system of alternate succession, which, as we 
have seen (see “Observations” on “Political Areas and Sys¬ 
tems ”}, prevailed in some of the islands, including, perhaps. 
Bora bora and Huahine, both of the Society Group. It seems 
possible that this information, collected in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, may point to some survival, or partial 

1 MocranhEJutf vol. if, pp. 1219, Cuzent H DiT+ P- 4^ An ■ laimsti, p, 
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survival, of a system which had, to a large extent, passed away. 
The Duff missionaries tell us, with reference to the head chief 
of the district of Taiarapu, that on his death without children 
the succession passed to one of the mutineers of the Bounty , 
who was his taio, and that on the death, shortly afterwards, of 
this man, it passed to a four-year-old nephew of the chief 1 . 
The chief’s taio, or close friend, with whom he had probably 
exchanged names, would, I think, be regarded in a sense as a 
duplication of himself, but he would at all events be treated as 
being his adopted brother; so the succession passed to one 
brother, and after his death, to the son of another brother. We 
do not know whether the mutineer taio had left a son who 
might have succeeded him; but even if he had, I may point to 
what is said by Churchward (as interpreted by me) and by 
Schultz, as to the Samoan practice for succession by an adopted 
person to be followed, on his death, by reversion to a true 
member of the family. Another Spanish record tells of a 
Vehiatua chief who was succeeded by his brother—a little boy*; 
but I do not know whether the chief had left a child. The Duff 
missionaries say that the two might use his friend ’s land during 
his lifetime, and if the friend had no child, it passed on his 
death to the taio*, Ari‘i Taimai says that on the death of 
Pomare 11 he left a daughter. Adnata, under nine years old, 
and an infant son, both children of his second wife; he believed, 
however, that Aimata was not really his child, so the boy was 
made king 4 ; the interest of this statement is that it seems to 
imply that if there had been no doubt as to the legitimacy of 
Aimata, she, being the elder, would have succeeded, although 
she was a girl. I may say that the son did in fact succeed as 
Pomarc III. Wilkes, however, afterwards found this same 
Aimata reigning as Pomare IV 6 , and this is confirmed by one 
of Ari’i Taimai *s tables fl , so she evidently succeeded her 
younger brother in spite of the question as to her paternity, 
Wilkes tells us, however, that she had married, and had one 
son, the heir to the throne; and he adds that, if her posterity 
failed, the next heirs were two nieces of Pomare II 7 ; but I 
cannot identify either of them as having succeeded. Ellis says 
that a person’s proper successor was his son, or the nearest of 

1 WEunif p. xxix, Cf, Hamilton^ p„ 4^ and Comty, Tahiti t voL u r p, 214 
11, is- to succession by the tah, 
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his kindred 1 . According to Ribouxt (1847), the succession was 
formerly transmitted by election to any member whatever of 
the family of the chief 2 . And Moerenhout says that if all the 
members of a family of chiefs succumbed in battle, a distant 
relation, or in default of that,a subordinate chief, a friend of the 
deceased, was ready to replace the chief, taking his names and 
titles 3 . I think that the “friend,” if he was not a relative, 
would have to be adopted as a member of the family in order 
to become qualified for the succession. 

HERVEY ISLANDS 

Gill is speaking of the sacred kings of Mangaia when he says 
that the kingly authority was hereditary and distinct from that 
of the warrior chief 1 ; and he tells us that the succession of the 
"Rulers of Food” was from father to son 6 . The succession to 
the office of the secular kingship of Mangaia passed, as we have 
seen, from one group to another, according to the fortunes of 
war, and references here to succession among these great chiefs 
refer to the passing of the titles within their respective families 
and not to the secular kingship of the island. 

As regards chiefs of Mangaia, and perhaps of Rarotonga, 
Gill says that the office and power of a tribal chief went to the 
brother, but when all the brothers were dead, it w'ould be 
transmitted to the eldest born of the eldest male branch of the 
ruling family*. Then again, he tells us that the order of descent 
in regal families was usually from father to son; but with great 
land or warrior chiefs it was different, the brothers of the 
deceased taking precedence of his sons, because it was their 
strong arms that had won and preserved the tribal lands 7 , 
I fancy Gill is speaking here of Mangaia and is distinguishing 
between the sacred kings and the secular kings, the latter being 
here, as in the passage quoted above, spoken of as the warrior 
chiefs. Gill says elsewhere that throughout the islands the 
children inherited the status and property of their father, and 
the largest share of the land would fall to the eldest son ■. This 
means, I think, that the eldest son would succeed to the title 
and land, and his own share of the latter would be the largest 9 . 
Gill (referring, I think, to Mangaia) tells us that generally the 

1 Ellis, voL in, p . 119* 1 Ribourt, p. 304. 
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chieftainship of the dan was exercised by the first-born son; 
but sometimes the god was said to have taken up his abode in 
the youngest of the family, this happening when the first-born 
was not considered fit to be chief of the tribe, in which case 
the younger son was invested by the clan with all the honours 
due to a first-bom 1 . There is an apparent inconsistency in Gill’s 
discrimination between the prior rights of brothers and sons 
respectively; I have tried to find an explanation of this, but 
have not been successful. Moss says that in Rarotonga the 
succession to a deceased matamiapo [the chiefs under the ariki] 
passed to the eldest son, unless the deceased had named 
another son before his death, and even if he did so his nomina¬ 
tion might be obeyed or contested 3 . 

I draw attention to the statement, which lias appeared in the 
discussion of methods of election of successors, that in Raro¬ 
tonga the son would, when he attained to manhood, fight and 
wrestle with his father for the mastery, and would, if he 
obtained it, take forcible possession of the father’s farm. This 
practice may be compared with the system under which in 
Tahiti and some of the other Polynesian islands, the son suc¬ 
ceeded, nominally at all events, at birth, and would or might 
be given the reins of government in his father’s lifetime; and 
it is possible that what the Rarotongan son acquired as the 
result of his mastering of his father was, not merely possession 
of the*'farm”—that is, the father’s mere personal share of the 
property of the group—but the lordship and nominal owner¬ 
ship of the land of the whole group. However tins may have 
been, there is an obvious similarity between the two practices, 
and they may well have had a common origin. I also draw 
attention to the Rotuman annual (i.e. in Rotuma six-monthly) 
ceremonies connected with the sou and my discussion of them 
(see chapter on “Control of Food Supply”) and to the egg¬ 
finding ceremony of Easter Island and the fact that there the 
Miru sacred chief was expected, when he was old and feeble, 
to resign in favour of his son. I suggested that the Rotuman 
ceremonies may have been associated with the ideas and 
practices which Frazer discusses under the heading of The 
Dying God, and it seems to me that all the other practices to 
which I am now drawing attention may have had their origin 
in a desire to secure and maintain the virility' of their chiefs. 
No other writer mentions the wrestling custom of Rarotonga; 

1 Gill, L.SJ. pp. 46 tq, * Mom, voL ul, p- 24. 
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but it is possible that originally it had been a real test of the 
strength of the reigning chief, and had survived only as a 
formal performance, the result of wliich would depend upon 
the desire or otherwise of the chief to hand over the govern¬ 
ment to his son. I may point out as to this that the Easter 
Island egg ceremony, which may have originally been a true 
physical test, seems to have dwindled down into a mere form. 

Gill says that an adopted son possessed land only so long as 
he went with the dan, and fought, if need be, against his 
nearest of kin for the tribe into which he had been adopted 1 . 
This means that, so long as he acted properly as a member of 
the dan, he could retain his portion of the clan land, which 
again means that he was recognized as an adopted member of 
the clan with the dan rights and privileges to which this 
entitled him. There is no statement that an adopted son was a 
possible successor to the person who adopted him; but I think, 
in view of what we are told about the land, that probably he ivas. 

Gill says that the kingly office might descend in the female 
line, but the male line would invariably be preferred 5 . This does 
not necessarily mean that a woman could hold the royal title and 
govern as queen in her own right. Williams says that in Raro¬ 
tonga the father's possessions went to the male branches of the 
family, and seldom, if ever, to the daughters 3 ; and Gill .speaking 
perhaps only of Mangaia, says that a woman did not, as a rule, 
hold an inch of soil 4 . If a woman was not qualified to hold land, 
she could hardly be qualified to hold the name or title of a land¬ 
owning family or other social group; so the evidence indicates 
that woman could rarely do this, 1 may say, as to all this, that 
I have searched the historical records and genealogies or lists 
of the Hervey Islands, and have not found a reference to a 
single queen; but in some cases w ? e are not told what was the 
sex of the persons appearing in the lists. 

I have referred above to the statement as to the custom for 
the office of what 1 believe to have been the secular king to go 
to a brother, arvd on the death of all the brothers, to the eldest 
bom of the eldest male branch of the ruling family; but here 
again Gill says that if the individual were deficient in intelli¬ 
gence Or courage it would be declared that the god had taken 
up his abode in another member of the ruling family (usually 
the youngest male), w'ho was then installed 5 . 


1 Gill, S.P.N.G. p. t+, 
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MARQUESAS 

We have seen, in the chapter on election, that in the Mar¬ 
quesas the title passed automatically from a father to his child 
on the birth of the latter; Radiguet saying it was so whether 
the child was a boy or a girl, Mathias only mentioning the 
matter in connection with a son, and Tautain using the word 
child. Des Vergnes says that among the chiefs the succession 
passed from father to son, or sometimes in the collateral line 1 . 
According to Jardin, the right of succession, either to a king or 
a chief, passed to the eldest son, or, failing this, to the eldest 
daughter 4 . The practice of succession by adopted children 
prevailed, but writers state it differently. According to Jardin, 
it only applied to cases where the chief had no heir 3 . Mathias 
says the same tiling and adds that the adopted heir was generally 
one of the chief's own relations. According to him, an adopted 
male heir would apparently have a claim prior to a daughter 4 . 
Des Vergnes says, not only that a daughter could succeed to 
the title of a chief, but that his wife could do so 6 ; but I doubt 
the correctness of his statement as to the wife. Possibly he 
has seen a case in which she acted as guardian for a child. 

PAUMOTU 

In the Paumotuan islands also, or at all events in 
Mangareva, a son succeeded, as we have seen, to the title 
in his father’s lifetime. According to d’Urville, the succession 
in Mangareva went from father to son, and never from 
the king to his brother 5 ; a case is referred to, however, 
of a king—the eldest of five sons—who was expected to 
appoint one of his brothers successor, but in fact his only son 
succeeded him 7 . Cuzent says the succession to a kingship 
went from father to son, and never from brother to brother®. 
Caillot says the king was always chosen from the same family. 
They usually selected the son to succeed the father, or some¬ 
times a brother or nephew; but in certain circumstances it was 
a distant relation, if he pleased them more, or, what had more 
weight, if he had shown more courage in battle and more 
capacity in public affairs*. One of the French missionaries 

1 Des Vcrftnts, R.Af.C, vol. til, p. i8j. 1 Jnrdin, p. 183. 
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says it seems certain that women had always been excluded from 
the succession 1 ; but in one of Caillot’s lists of the kings, carried 
to the date of conversion by the Roman Catholics, I find four 
successive names of people said to have been “ princesses,” by 
which, I presume, he means queens. The last of these is fol¬ 
lowed by nine other names; so their period was probably some 
time ago 3 . One of the French missionaries says that there 
were many adopted sons, and these had the same privileges as 
sons, including a right to the inheritance 3 . 

NIUE 

In Niue, according to Thomson, a grown up son inherited 
his father's house and land 4 , which means that he succeeded 
to the title. 

ROTUMA 

The office of sou , or spiritual king of Rotuma, was, as we have 
seen in the consideration of “Political Areas and Systems,” a 
matter of more or Jess periodic appointment in turn by districts, 
and did not, as in Tonga and Mangaia, remain in the same 
family. We are not told of any difference between the system 
of family succession in the case of a sou family and any other 
This means that a person who was at one time sou would, 
before and after that time, be only a secular chief; and a study 
of the history of the island discloses a case of the chief of a 
district who had at one time been the fakpure, or secular king, 
of the whole island, and had at another time been .row 6 . In the 
event of the death of a pure of a hoang his successor was one 
of its members, generally the brother of the deceased pure , or 
the oldest member of the hoang\ and, if too young, a deputy 
was appointed 6 . I think Gardiner is speaking of the hotmg 
whose chief would be the ngangaja of the district when he says 
that the successor would generally be the brother, the son of 
an elder brother, or the son of the last chief 7 . There is no 
reference to any qualification of women to the succession, 
except in the case— curiously enough — of the sou. Gardiner 
tells a legend of three brothers — members of a chief's family — 
who wanted to make their sister’s husband sou] but in con- 

1 A.P.F. vol. xiVp p. 336, 1 CaiUot h Mytfus, p r 236. 
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sequence of opposition they compromised the matter by making 
the sister herself soU'hora 1 , which means a woman sou 2 . He 
says that at the present day [about 1897] sou-kom is a very big 
name, restricted to certain Hoang* In the list of sixty sou given 
by him, all, he says, are men, but in many legends the names 
are those given to women at the present day, and he makes a 
suggestion as to this 3 . 1 may say that, on referring to this list, 
I find that the fourteenth name is u Souhoni Vakar’ 1 . 

FdTUNA 

The only information I have found as to Fotuna is a state¬ 
ment that the proper person to succeed a certain king, “ accord¬ 
ing to the rules of heredity,” was his brother 5 . 

UVEA 

In Uvea the sovereignty, and the office of kwaht [first 
minister] were, according to Mangeret, both hereditary, not 
in the direct, but in the collateral line—brother succeeding 
brother; and if the dead king or minister left no brother, the 
children of the first brother succeeded 9 ; but the successor 
selected might be a sister, even, apparently, if there were 
brothers 7 . A case is recorded in which a kingwas succeeded 
by his sister® and she again by his daughter®, Dcschamps also 
says that succession to the kingship and to the office of khalu 
were in the collateral, and not the direct line 10 . 

TOKELAU 

In the Tokelau Island of Fakaofo the ariki, or head chief, 
was, as we have seen, the oldest male member of certain royal 
families. As to the succession to the headship of any one 
family, we are told that on the death of a man his land was 
divided up among his children, the eldest, whether son or 
daughter, receiving the largest share, and the rest in proportion 
to their ages 11 ; which probably means that the eldest, either 
male or female, succeeded to the headship of the family. If a 
man of the royal family married a woman of another family 
his sons were eligible for the kingship; but the sons of a woman 
who married out of the royal family were not eligible 12 . This 

1 Gardinervol- xxvn, p. 5' 5 - ! P- * JWJ. 
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means, I suppose, that, so far as the royal family was concerned, 
though perhaps a woman might succeed to the headship of the 
family, the issue of her marriage outside the family, would take 
the succession out of the family, which was not permitted. 

ELLICE ISLANDS 

Evidence as to succession customs in the Ellice island of 
Funafuti is apt to become confused owing to the presence 
there of a system of alternating succession to the kingship of 
the island—the alternation apparently taking place between two 
or more families, probably branches of the same larger family. 
We are here only dealing with succession to the headship of a 
family, as a matter distinct from the alternating succession to 
the kingship of the island. As to this we have a little informa¬ 
tion from Mts David, who says that the land was generally 
bequeathed by the father to his sons, with the understanding 
that his widow and unmarried daughters fed off it; sometimes 
it was left to the widow, and divided among the children at 
her death; sometimes it was left entirely to daughters, when 
there was no son; and sometimes portions were left expressly 
for daughters, even w T hen there were sons 1 . This does not touch 
directly the question of succession; but it points to the children 
as the people who received the land, from which we may infer, 
unless Mrs David is referring to a system of recent origin, that 
die successor to the name would probably not be a collateral 
relation. Whitmee says that the sacred man of the village, by 
which he may mean the priest-chief, was chosen by the people 
from one particular family; and at his death his successor was 
generally, but not necessarily, his brother or son®. 

EASTER ISLAND 

Wc have seen that in Easter Island, according to tradition, 
Hotu-matua nominated his eldest son as his successor, and 
gave him the royal establishment in the division of the land 
among the six children. We are also told by Mrs Routledge of 
the head chief of the Miru group, whom I regard as having 
originally been the king of the island, that his office was 
hereditary', and that it was customary, when he was ojd and 
feeble, that he should resign in favour of his son 3 . One of the 
French missionaries also says (1866) that, until lately, the 

1 Mr* David, pp. iSjtq, 1 Whitmce, p. ay. 1 Mi* Routledgif, p. 241. 
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Easter Islanders had a recognized hereditary monarchy 1 ; and 
Thomson (1 886) says that the title of a chief [not only', I think, 
the king] was hereditary and descended from father to son 2 . 
Geiseler, on the other hand, says (1882) that on the death of 
the king, the honour passed to the brother as heir 2 , Mrs 
Rout! edge told me, before starting on her second visit to the 
Pacific, that the Easter Islanders were singularly wanting in 
organization. With the exception of the Miru people, no dan 
had even a titular head — at most a leader was chosen for war. 
She said, however, that the eldest son took all the property on 
the death of the father, owing, she gathered, some vague duty 
to the rest of the family; so probably there was, or had been, 
some idea of succession by this son. 

SIKAIANA 

In the island of Sikaiana, according to Scherzer, when the 
king died, the oldest member of the community was elected 
as his successor 4 ; but Woodford, after giving a list of what 
seem to have been the head chiefs or kings, says that brothers 
succeeded to the chieftainship*. 

TIKOPIA 

D’Urville says that, in the island of Tikopia, on the death 
of a chief his son succeeded, or in default of a son, or if the son 
was too young, a brother succeeded 2 . Two statements on the 
subject were made to Rivers. According to one of these, a 
chief was succeeded by his son or, if he had no son, by his 
younger brother or his brother’s son. Under no circumstances 
could he be succeeded by his sister’s son 7 . According to the 
other, the chief was succeeded by his eldest son, unless he was 
too young, in which case the brother succeeded B . Rivers refers 
to the term paito-ariki as meaning literally “the house chief,” 
and says that the paito-ariki saw that the orders of the chief 
were carried out®; and elsewhere he speaks of him as being a 
secondary chief lu , The interest of this is that he was told that 
the brothers of the chief were called paita-ariki ; but that this 
term was not transmitted to the son of the paito-ariki, but 
passed on to the son of the reigning chief 11 . It is just possible 
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that we have here a trace of another example of alternate suc¬ 
cession; we have only to imaeine that, when A was chief, his 

Sub ‘ t ; h , 1 l f * pa death his brother or 

brother s son would be chief, and ,d’s son would be sub-chief 
and so on; though I should think that, if there had been such 

vstem in Rivers s time, he would have discovered it. 

ONGTONG JAVA 

I have found no statements as to the order of succession in 
Ongtong Java; but a light is thrown upon the matter bv the 
history of the island, which records successions to the'head 
chieftainship. A head chief, Kehangomea, left two sons and 
three daughters; but the succession passed, not to any of them 
but to a person called U io, whose relationship to the deceased 
chief is not stated. Wio left six sons and a daughter, and was 
succeeded by his son Keolapai, who had two sons, Keolapai’s 
successor, however, was his brother KaWi. Ka‘apc*i had 
nine sons and three daughters. Nevertheless, on the death of 
Ka ape i, the succession passed to another brother of Keolapai 
and Kaapei, called Mare'o. Mare’o had fourteen sons and 
two daughters; but the succession on his death passed, not to 
any of them, but to another member, called Haremaku, of the 
royal group Haremaku was succeeded by his grandson, 
Kauraho, who had four sons and four daughters, of whom all 
but two sons died young, and was succeeded by his son Uila 
who was the reigning chief when the information w as collected 
It was stated that on the death of Ljfo the succession would 
pass to his brother, if still alive, or if dead to Lila’s son, or if 
he also failed to survive, to the eldest of his (Lila's 3 ) half- 
brothers 1 . / 

In discussing the systems of succession in the Hervey Islands 
I drew attention to certain customs and practices, there and 
in other islands, which might be based upon a desire to ensure 
the possession and retention by their chiefs of the virility that 
was considered necessary for the performance of their duties, 
or which perhaps had their origin in such an Intention. Ongtong 
Java ojfers another example of a similar character. The person 
here concerned was the high priest, but he may also have been 
a great chief, and in either case the example is' pertinent. The 
highest priest, whose office it was to perform the daily cult 
of the atku (god) was called $ tigoho i karinga, and he united 
1 Parkinson, 1 JL JZ, vol. st, pp. 198 sq. 
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in himself all the priestly classes. When the great feast in 
honour of the aiku came round each year, all the islanders 
assembled, at the command of the head chief, in the principal 
islet of the group, and the chief chose a new e tigoho i karinga 
for the duration of the next year 1 . The similarity between 
this practice and the annual (six-monthly) retirement 'real or 
nominal——of the row, which seems to have taken place in 
Rotuma, is obvious. 

ISLANDS OF NEW HEBRIDES 

In the New Hebridean island of Futuna land did not descend 
in the male line only, the successor often being the son of the 
sister or niece of the late chief®. In Ancityum the chief s othcc 
was, according to Gunn, hereditary') it passed from father to 
son, or nephew or nearest male relation. 1 here have onh been 
female chiefs on rare occasions. 

LINEAL ISSUE AND COLLATERAL RELATIONS 

The most interesting questions underlying the customs as 
to succession are perhaps those of the relative eligibility of the 
children or grandchildren of the deceased holder of the name 
or title of the group, on the one hand, and his brothers or other 
collateral relations on the other, and of the right of primo¬ 
geniture as between children. Possibly the latter has, in 
Polynesia, been associated with the idea that the god entered 
the eldest child; but this is a wide question, by no means con¬ 
fined toPolynesia, and I do not propose to discuss it As regards 
the former question, if we assume, as I imagine we may do, 
that in the distant past systems of true matrilmeal descent, 
with the accompanying matrilineal succession, and of exogamy, 
prevailed among the ancestors of these Polynesians, brothers and 
sisters of the deceased holder of the name would then, setting 
aside the question of the eligibility of women, he persons 
possibly qualified to succeed him; and the qualification would 
extend to the children of the sister of the deceased, but not to 
his own children, or those of his brothers. If that was so, the 
eligibility of the children of the deceased, and still more any 
recognition of a prior claim possessed by those children* has been 
a later development- The subject of the evolution, out of the 
more archaic system, of the rights of the father, is also a general 
ont t not confined to Polynesia t End I should be travelling 
» Parkinson, I.A-E vol. xi, p. 19$* * Gunn, p, 205. 
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outside the scope of this book if I attempted to enter into 
a discussion of it; but I wfll refer to a few points in the 
Polynesian evidence. 

The Samoan evidence is conflicting. According to Pritchard 
and Brown, the claim of a brother came before that of a son, 
and Pratt says that the brother generally succeeded. On the 
other hand, we have evidence that seems to point in the other 
direction, and some of the statements do so definitely. Von 
Biilow, for instance, says that the successor was generally a 
direct descendant of the deceased; and Kramer says he was 
generally one of the sons. 

I have searched through the genealogical tables of the great 
families of Samoa, given by Kramer (vol. 1), to see what light 
they threw on the matter, but a few words of explanation must 
bt given before I report the result. These are genealogies in the 
strict sense that they disclose successive marriages, with the 
children of those marriages, and the marriage in each case of 
one or other ol those children, [ herefore each genealogy shows 
an unbroken line of descent through parents and children, and 
it 1$ intended to disclose the direct ancestry' of the holder of 
the title in Kriimer’s time. It includes all people who formed 
links m the chain of descent, whether they had or had not been 
holders of the title. Therefore we must not, merely because in 
each case the descent passed from parent to child,'assume that 
the.* succession to the title did so* and indeed sueli an assumption 
would lead us to the inaccurate conclusion that it always did so 
In the cases of the great families of the tuiaana, the tuiatua, the 
tuimatin'a and the Mafietoa, however, Kramer specifies a number 
of the persons as having been people who had held the title, 
so we can scrutinize these cases. Of course we do not know 
how far the earlier parts of the genealogies may be presumed 
to be substantially correct; but even if they are not so, they at 
least indicate the beliefs of the people as to" the systems of suc¬ 
cession which had been adopted by these families. 

The tree of the tuiaana commences thirty-two generations 
back from Kramer’s time; but the first nineteen of these genera¬ 
tions only include three persons stated to have held the title of 
tuiaana ; these, however, come together in a consecutive series. 
It is with tuiaana Tamalelangi, twelve generations back, that, 
according to Kramer, the real tuiaana line begins. The next 
person in the list is his daughter Salamasina, whose name has 
already appeared in my historical outline, and who was also a 
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tuiaana. She is followed by her daughter, who was a tuiaana ; 
and after her comes her daughter, who was not a titiaana. After 
her comes her son, who was a tuiaana. Then follow' five names, 
each described either as a tuiaana or a tafa'ifa 1 . After these 
come, first two names, not stated to have been tuiaana, then 
the tuiaana living'in Kramer's time. The effect of this evidence 
is that, commencing with Tamalelangi, the tuiaana succession 
passed generally, but not always, from parent to child, and we 
have the two successive cases before his time 2 . 

The tree of the tuiatua commences twenty-seven generations 
back, The first name is a tuiatua and this is followed by two 
more ttdatua . Then come two names not stated to have been 
tuiatua, After this come eight successive tuiatua; and here the 
tree ends, the tuiatua pedigree having become mixed up with 
that of the tuiaana. It will be seen that with these tuiatua 
nearly all the successions have been from parent to child. 

The tuimanda tree commences eighteen generations back. 
The second name is that of Galeali, who was, as we have seen, 
the first traditional chief of Manu*a. All the sixteen names 
following it "were those of tuitnanu'a, except four, these being 
respectively eleven, nine, four and one generations back, 

The Malietoa tree goes twenty-two generations back. The 
first three persons are not identified as bearing this name, 
which begins with the fourth, Saves, this being the person 
to whom, as we have seen, it was first given, after the driving 
out of the Tongans. Then follow three Malietoa, the last 
of whom was La'auli, the father of the woman Ngatoaitele, 
associated, as we have seen, with the origin of the office of 
tqfa'ifa. The next two names are those of Ngatoaitele and 
another woman, who were not Malietoa, Next comes a tuiaana, 
who may also have been a Malietoa, followed by a person who 
is not stated to have borne the Malietoa title. Then follow a 
Malietoa, and another person without the title. Then follow 
nine Malietoa in succession. It is clear that in the more recent 
period, at all events, the succession was from parent to child. 

It is useless to apply this investigation to the genealogies of 
the other great families of Samoa, because Kramer only gives 
the names of the various people, without distinguishing be¬ 
tween those who did, and did not, bear the family title. 

1 A tafa-ifa would necessarily be a person holding ihe title of tuiaana. 

* We miiiit only regard two of the three cases as showing succession of the 
tide* 
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Turning now to Tonga, the general weight of the evidence 
concerning the tut tonga points to his son as his presumed 
successor, The rest of the evidence refers mainly to chiefs, and 
there is a considerable amount of testimony pointing to the son 
as the person with a prior claim, although, according to some 
of the statements, he might be passed over, and the succession 
given to a brother or some other relative. I think all this is in 
accordance with the conclusions at which we should arrive by 
a study of the history of Tonga. There are, however, a few 
statements to which I must draw attention. Young (1854) says 
that any member of the royal family used to be eligible to be 
king; Pritchard (i866)says the brother's claims had precedence 
over those of a son; Pere A, C. (1S90) says that royal succession 
formerly went from brother to brother, but then (when he 
wrote) went from father to son. I think we may suspect that 
there had been some period, sufficiently recent to be known when 
the information was collected, at which the claim of the son 
was not so developed as it afterwards became; though Cook’s 
statement as to succession by a son takes us a iong way back. 
If there was a system of alternating succession to the secular 
kingship of 1 ongatabu this might well be a source of confusion 
as to the practice of succession within each of the royal families. 

In the Society Islands, with their practice of abdication by 
a head chief or king on the birth of a son, or perhaps a daughter, 
there was evidently a presumed expectation of continuance in 
office by this first-born child, and we have Ellis’s statement 
that this custom of abdication prevailed among the other chiefs 
also, and even among the ra'aiira. The general effect of the 
evidence is that the claim of a collateral relation only arose in 
case there was no child, the only statements to the contrary 
being Ribourt’s statement (1847) that the succession formerly 
went to any member of the family, and the uncertain view of 
one of the Spaniards, and the definite statement by another, 
both made long ago; and it is possible that we have here an 
indication of some survival of an older system—perhaps that of 
alternate succession. 

In the Hervey Island of Mangain the office of the sacred king 
is said by Gill to have been “ hereditary,” whatever that may 
mean; and that of the Rulers of Food passed from father to 
son. The secular kingship of the island passed backwards and 
forwards, Irom one group to another according to the fortunes 
of war, but that has nothing to do with the customs as to 
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succession within the families or groups. I am not always able 
to discriminate between the grades of rank of chiefs to which 
the evidence refers, or between evidence relating to Mangata 
and Rarotonga respectively. An important feature of one part 
of Gill’s evidence is his distinct ion betw een a practice of descent 
from father to son in " regal “ families, and of giving precedence 
to brothers in the families of the " great land or warrior chiefs.” 

I fanev he is distinguishing between the sacred kings of Mangaia 
on the one hand and the secular chiefs on the other; but I • 
am unable to interpret his evidence as a whole with any con¬ 
fidence. According to Moss, the succession among the minor 
chiefs of Rarotonga passed to a son— presumably the eldest. 
Turning now to the genealogies of the royal families of Raro¬ 
tonga, I draw T attention first to a tree, provided by Gill, of the 
Karika (Makea) kings. This is, on the face of it, a mere list, 
which might be a list of successive kings, whose relationship 
to one another is not disclosed; or it might be a genealogy, 
showing successive descents from parent to child; but in the 
latter case it does not follow that die names in the list were 
all kings. Gill, however, refers to the people tvhose names 
appear in it as being the kings, and says that the succession 
was from parent to child, except in one case, to which 
I have referred in a previous chapter, in which a younger 
brother supplanted an elder brother who had been guilty of 
misconduct 1 . The list itself begins with the original Karika, 
and continues to the twenty-second generation, when com¬ 
menced the dual kingship, to which I have already referred, 
and shall mention again, and which carries the list eight genera¬ 
tions further 2 . Nicholas also gives a list of these kings in which 
the successions from parents to children are indicated 2 . He 
also gives a genealogy of the royal Pa family of the Tangiia 
line of kings or head chiefs, which appears to be a list of them 
and in which successions from parents to children are indicated 1 . 
Of course the earlier parts of these lists arc purely legendary, 
but the system of successions disclosed would probably be in 
accord with general tradition. 

In the Marquesas, where the eldest son, or perhaps daughter, 
succeeded on birth, children had, according to the evidence, 
the prior right, although it is said that the succession might 
pass in a collateral line. 

1 Gill, AJ 1 .A.S. vol. if, p. 6itt. 

3 Nicholas r Jf.P.S. vol. l + p. 74. 


1 Ibid. pp> 631 tq. 
* ibid . pp, 25 
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In Mangarcva of the Paumotu Islands the son succeeded in 
his father's lifetime and we are told by d’Urville and Cuzent 
that the succession to a kingship always went to a son, and 
never to a brother; whilst Caillot says that, though usually 
given to a son, it might be given to a brother or nephew or 
distant relation. 

Apparently the son succeeded in Niue, though we have only 
one statement as to this. 

In Rotuma the successor to the position of pure to a hoang 
was generally a brother or the oldest member of the hoang t anil 
even in speaking apparently of the family whose head was 
ngangaja of the district, the deceased chiefs son is put by 
Gardiner last — but this may not be intentional. 

The only available statement we have from Fotuna mentions 
the brother as the proper successor; and in Uvea, we arc told 
that the succession went in the collateral, and not the direct line. 

In Fakaofo (Tokelau Islands) one of the children apparently 
succeeded the father; and it seems that this was so in the Ellice 
Island of Funafuti. In Easter Island the succession to the Miru 
head chief appears to have gone to a son; but we do not know 
who was the presumed successor for other people. In Tikopia 
it went primarily to a son. In Ongtong Java it seems generally 
to have gone to collateral relatives. 

The feature in the evidence to which I draw attention first is 
the difference in the several islands between the groups of persons 
from whom the successor tumid probably be chosen. I n some 
islands the successor would probably be a child, and in others 
he would probably be a brother or other collateral relation; 
in some cases one or other of these two groups seems to have 
had a definite right to priority, and where this priority was 
accorded to collateral relations the children might, I imagine, 
be excluded practically from the succession; in some islands 
the priority appears to have been doubtful or, at all events, the 
evidence concerning it is conflicting. 

The evidence does not justify us in arriving at any con¬ 
clusion as to a difference concerning these matters between 
the practices of the highest or higher classes, and the other 
classes. This point of difference is brought out definitely by 
Gill’s statement that in the Hervey Islands—apparently 
Mangaia—the succession in the regal families usually passed 
from father to son, whilst among the great land or warrior 
chiefs the brothers of the chief took precedence. There is 
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ground for thinking that among the higher chiefs a child 
was, in some parts of Polynesia, preferred and , in some cases, 
had a definite presumptive right of priority. We see this in 
the case of the tuitonga and perhaps in that of the sacred 
king of Mangaia; and the historical records of some of the 
islands lead to the belief that it was a common system among 
the higher chiefs of those islands. It was in the hope of 
obtaining further light upon the subject that I searched the 
preserved genealogies and lists of kings and higher chiefs of 
the several islands. Some of these were mere lists and so were 
useless; in some cases the interpretations to be put upon them 
were more than doubtful; so only a few of them have been 
referred to by me here, but these point, I think, to a practice 
under which children were at least the probable successors, 
though in the cases of the tuiaana and the Maltetoa all that 
we can conclude is that it was so during the later periods 
covered by the trees. This point is, I may say, brought out 
further by customs among the upper classes, to which writers 
refer, of selecting for what is sometimes called the “official” 
wife of the son of a great chief a woman of high social rank, 
the avowed object of this selection being that she would trans¬ 
mit her rank to her children, to one or other of whom would 
probably pass the subsequent succession to the title. 

I draw attention again to statements by writers pointing to 
differences between the practices of their own times and those 
of previous days. Pcrc A. C. says that roval succession in 
Tonga formerly went from brother to brother, but when he 
wrote it went from father to son; Young says that in Tonga 
any member of the royal family used to he eligible to be 
king; and Ribourt says that in Tahiti succession was formerly 
transmitted by election to any member whatever of the family 
of the chief. Even assuming that the prior right of a child of 
the chief had developed out of increased indigenous recognition 
of the rights of a father, it is possible that this right had ex¬ 
panded Still further under the influence of missionaries and 
others, w r ho did not understand the old clan system. The fact 
remains that in two islands, where the superior eligibility' of 
the child seems to have been fairly well established, we have 
statements pointing to a previous system (we do not know how 
long ago) of succession by collateral relations. 

In discussing the question of matrilineal descent I have 
drawn attention to the way in which in Samoa the relationship 
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between a brother and his sister, including the more or less 
dominating power which she had over him, seems to have 
been continued sometimes in subsequent generations, as be¬ 
tween her and his descendants, I now suggest that the system 
of alternate succession may possibly have had an origin in 
a practice for a man to be succeeded by his brother. In the 
early days of both matrilineal descent and mainlines! succession 
and of exogamy the man’s son could not succeed, but his 
brother could; and my suggestion is that the original relation¬ 
ship between the two brothers may have continued to be 
recognized as between their respective families of descendants, 
these two families alternately providing the head chief or 
king who was to rule over both of them, 

I have given examples of alternate and dual successions in 
some of the chapters on “ Political Areas and Systems,” and have 
discussed them and others in my ‘'Observations” upon that 
subject; but I have, in considering the subject of” Succession,” 
referred to two other possible illustrations—one in Tahiti and 
the other in Tikopia—of die same thing. My present comments 
will be based upon what I have already said on the matter. 

I take as my starting point Schultz’s statement that in 
Samoa, if the founder X had two sons A and B t he could 
appoint either of them to be his heir. If, say, he appointed A, 
then on ^4‘s death, it was not his children, but the surviving 
brother B who had the right to inherit. Then, if B died, the 
name might not remain in his family, but must return to the 
children of A ; and so on alternately (feltzfoa' i, to t hrowto andfro). 
If Schultz is correct in his statement, and if the interpretation 
I have put upon it is sound, then the system explained by him is 
one of alternate succession founded on the original brother to 
brother relationship; in which case, if we may believe that the 
systems described or referred to by other writers, even if not the 
same, were substantially similar, then it is probable that they 
have had a similar origin. The Samoan example is, so far, at all 
events, as explained to us, comparatively simple; but in Funa¬ 
futi there was, apparently, another feature in the practice for 
the king for the time being to have as his subordinate chief the 
son of his predecessor, that son afterwards becoming that king’s 
successor. My suggestion that there was perhaps in Tonga 
a system of alternate succession between the Haatakalaua and 
Kanokubolu families is based on the supposition that the 
system there was similar to that of Funafuti, The statement 
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that in Tahiti the succession was from brother to brother, or 
from uncle to nephew, when compared with what we are told 
as to Borabora and Huahine, may possibly point to a system 
like that of Samoa; and if my suggestion as to the possible 
explanation of the Tikopian evidence is correct, we have an 
example of a system of alternate chiefdom and sub-chicfdom 
comparable with that of Funafuti, The Rotuman system as to 
the sou seems to have been different, because it was apparently 
a matter of more or less periodic election in turn by a number of 
districts. The system of dual kingship prevailing with the Makes 
(Karika) kings of Rarotonga was not, so far as we have been 
informed, an alternating system. There were two lines of kings, 
descended, according to Gill, from two wives of a previous 
sole king, in which case we at all events have the feature of 
descent from two brothers. Gill says that they both enjoyed 
regal honours, and that, though only one of them wielded 
authority, he did it in the names of both of them. He does 
not say that the king who had the authority was always of the 
same line, and it is possible that this was a matter of alterna- 
tion, in w hich case the system was perhaps similar to that of 
Funafuti, The white king and black king of Mangareva were 
two brothers, both recognized as kings, but of whom one only 
exercised authority, whilst the other was little more than king 
by name; and on their deaths the throne was occupied jointly 
by their respective sons. Presumably the position between 
these two sons also would be that one exercised the authority 
and the other was subject to him; but here again we are not 
told that the authority alternated. 

The systems recorded in the different islands were not, so 
far as the available information is concerned, identical; but 
when we consider them we are, 1 think, justified in recog¬ 
nizing that they may possibly have been very' much alike; and 
the origin is stated to have been two brothers in the cases of 
Samoa, Rarotonga and Mangareva. The several systems, 
whether similar or not, have features of resemblance which 
justify the suspicion that they had a common origin; and 
if this was so, we may believe, in view of the wide-spread 
prevalence of the systems, that this common origin was long 
ago. Then, if that origin was succession from brother to brother, 
we are led to believe that in the early days this had been a 
common, and perhaps a dominant, system. 

There are a few other statements to which I also refer in con¬ 
nection with the question of brother to brother succession. We 
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have seen that in Mangaia, and perhaps in Rarotonga, the succes¬ 
sion in the case of a “ tribal chief” went, according to Gill, to the 
brother, but, when all the brothers were dead, it would be trans¬ 
mitted to the eldest born of the eldest male branch of the ruling 
family. In the Tokelau island of Fakaofo the ariki was always, 
according to Newell (see “Areas and Systems"), the oldest male 
member of certain families; no young man could become head 
of the clan, so long as an older man was left to take the head¬ 
ship, and the old men formed the ruling council, In Sikiana, 
according to Woodford, brothers succeeded to the head chief¬ 
tainship; but Scherzer says that when the king died the 
oldest member of the community was elected as his successor. 
In Rotuma the succession to the position of pure of a hating 
generally went to a brother or to the oldest member of the 
hoang. Setting aside the references to brothers, if we regard 
the terms “ruling family” of a tribe (Mangaia), “certain 
families” evidently forming or ruling a clan (Fakaofo), “com¬ 
munity” (Sikiana), and hoang (Rotuma), as all referring to 
families or other larger social groups, we find that in each case 
the succession passed to the oldest member of the group, ex¬ 
cept that it is said that in Mangaia he had to belong to the 
oldest male branch of the family group. In Mangaia, with 
its views as to primogeniture, the eldest brother would pro¬ 
bably be the first of the original brothers to hold the title, so 
the later succession would come to his descendant by a process 
of rotation. It is possible that a similar system has prevailed 
in some of the other islands, but has not been noticed. 1 have 
suggested that the selection in Fakaofo of the eldest member 
of the group was gerontocratic in principle, though not in fact, 
hut the possibility now suggested introduces another feature 
into the matter. 
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The evidence introduced into previous pages refers in places 
to succession by women. There is no doubt that in most, at 
all events, of the islands women were qualified to succeed, and 
that the line of succession could pass through women; and I 
could have collected a number of examples from the traditions 
and history which indicate that they did so, though as a rule 
the successors have been men. This would, however, have 
involved a considerable lengthening of the chapter, which 
seemed hardly necessary. 


CHAPTER XLIV 

THE HEAD OF THE SOCIAL GROUP 


1 PRO POSE, in conclusion, to say, by way of recapitulation, 
a few words about the Head of the Social Group, because 
I think that the recognition of this office was one of the 
fundamental features of the social and political systems of 
Polynesia. I will for this purpose draw attention again to what 
I mean by this term. A group, occupying a whole island, or 
a considerable part of it, and perhaps spreading over other 
islands also, had its official head chief, or king as he was 
often called by writers. A domestic household would have 
as its head, probably the father if living, or otherwise, say, 
one of the sons. Between these two extremes there were a 
number of intermediate means. The jurisdiction of the head 
of the main group was over the entire group, subject to such 
rights of local self-government as might be possessed by the 
separate sub-groups. The jurisdiction of the head of a sub¬ 
group was over the whole of the sub-group, subject to a similar 
qualification as to its sections. And so on downwards to the 
head of a domestic household. In drawing attention to the 
characteristic features affecting the position of the head of a 
group, and his powers and duties, 1 shall use the term “group 1 ’ 
as applying, also, subject to the explanation given above, to 
sub-groups and sections of sub-groups, great and small ; and 
I shall only be speaking broadly and generally, without implying 
that all the systems and customs referred to are indicated by 
the evidence from, or necessarily prevailed in, all the islands. 

The head of a group had to be one of its members, either 
actually or by adoption into the group. In the case of a large 
group divided into sub-groups he was generally a member 
(presumably the head) of one particular sub-group—that is, 
there was what writers sometimes call a royal family, which 
was recognized as providing the kings or head chiefs of the 
group; and in some cases there were two or more such families, 
a member of one or other of which would be the king. A similar 
system seems to have prevailed among smaller groups also. 
The requirement that the head of the group should be one of 
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its members is indicated by the evidence as to modes of 
election and as to succession, and incidentally elsewhere. There 
are references to “hereditary” succession, which I have not 
always quoted in discussing the subject of succession, because 
I do not know what they mean, some writers apparently using 
the term to indicate only succession by a son or lineal issue, 
whilst others seem to use it in the wider sense of heredity in 
the family or group generally. The use of the term by writers 
indicates, however, that the person elected had to be a relative, 
which means that he was a member of the group. 

The head of the group was the holder for the time being of 
the recognized title or name of the group. 

He was believed to be invested with a degree of sanctity, 
varying according to his rank and the general status and rank 
of the group of which he was the head; and he was the natural 
high priest of the group, though the higher chiefs or kings had 
a practice of delegating some of their sacred duties to others. 

The persons who elected him to the position of head of the 
group were themselves members of the group. In the case of 
a small group the electors were probably related, more or less 
closely, to the possible candidates; but in the case of a large 
group they were in some cases, and probably in many, a body 
of men, spoken of by some writers as an “electoral college,” 
who were the representative, and in some cases, at all events, 
ancestral electors of the head; there was a practice, at ail 
events in some of these cases, for t he person elected to be publicly 
proclaimed afterwards to a general assembly of the group, 
whose assent would presumably be expressed, actively or by 
lack of opposition, any opposition being probably followed by 
war within the group’. 

His powers, as head of the group, seem to have varied in 
different places and presumably at different periods in the 
same place, and they probably depended to a large extent upon 
his own character and personality'. So far as the actual evidence 
is concerned, Samoa especially seems to have been a place in 
which the power of a head chief was relatively small, as com¬ 
pared with his power in some of the other islands, being limited 
by the control exercised by the /oho or council meeting, which 
apparently also performed certain official duties that in other 
islands were, we are Told, performed by the chief. The amount 

1 I hvc referred ts a few examples of this where It was necessary for the 
purpose of considering the question of election; but there are others. 
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of weight which we are to attach to evidence as to this depends 
upon the extent of the influence which the chief could bring 
to bear upon the discussions and decisions of the council 
meeting, and this would probably van - in different places, and 
at different times, and according to the character and person- 
ality of the chief* I must refer, as regards the chiefs, to their 
wide-spread power of establishing taboos, though evidence as 
to this has been confined to those relating to food supply. 

I think we must recognize that, whatever might be the extent 
of the influence of the head of a group at its council meeting, 
it was he who occupied the place of honour, and was, nominally 
at all events, and probably in most cases actually, regarded as 
what might be called the chairman of the meeting, even in 
cases where the duties of the office were performed by others, 
and, perhaps, he himself did not speak 1 . 

As regards the judicial powers of the head of a group, the 
Samoan evidence, looking at it broadly, points, I think, to the 
head of a relatively small sub-group as being its usual magistrate, 
subject perhaps to an appeal to the local fono t whilst quarrels 
between one sub-group and another, or offences which in some 
other way affected the peace of the whole group, or were 
matters of importance to it, came within the jurisdiction of the 
jom of the group, in the deliberations of which it may be 
assumed that its chief or other head would take a prominent part. 
In Tonga it seems that the magistrates of small districts ivere 
the inferior chiefs and those of the larger districts superior chiefs, 
and that there was perhaps an ultimate appeal to the head chief 
or king of all of them ; and these chiefs would be the heads of 
their respective groups and sub-groups. We cannot say whether, 
or to what extent, the fotto bad jurisdiction. A somewhat 
similar system prevailed, apparently, in the Society Islands, 
and there again we do not know what powers, if any, were 
possessed by council meetings or other judicial bodies. I refer, 
as regards "the Ilervey Islands, to Gill’s statement that in 
Mangaia, at all events, disputes rested with the tribal chief, 
w'hilst in Rarotonga, according to Moss, a father seems to have 
been magistrate in his own family, and apparently chiefs 
exercised jurisdiction over larger groups, or in important 
matters. There is no indication of any defined system of 
criminal jurisdiction in the Marquesas. The only thing we 
know of the Paumotu Islands is that in Mangarcva the king 

1 This also has only been indicated partinUyj 
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administered justice, In Niue the evidence, so far as it goes, 
points to the Jam as being the law court. In Rotuma the 
magistrate of the Jioang was, so far, at all events, as land disputes 
were concerned, its pure, or head, or, if he could not decide a 
dispute, it was referred to the ngungaja or chief of the district, 
who also decided disputes between members of different hoang ; 
there arc also general statements that justice was administered 
by the chiefs. The island of Eakaofo had, apparently, an official 
judge ; but he worked in consultation with the king and priests. 
Judicial authority in the island of Funafuti seems to have 
rested with the king and chiefs, though perhaps questions 
were discussed by some sort of council meeting. Whatever 
criminal jurisdiction there may have been in Easter Island 
seems to have rested with the king and chiefs; and the chiefs 
seem to have been the magistrates in Tikopia. Taking all the 
evidence together, we must, I think, recognize that kings, 
chiefs and heads of small groups had considerable power, at 
all events in most of the islands, over the members of their 
respective groups in the administration of justice. 

The evidence as to the controlling poiver of the head of the 
group over the land of the group is too detailed and diverse 
for more than a very genera! survey. The land of the group 
was regarded as being vested in him. I think that, speaking 
generally, it points to the head of the group as the person who, 
in most of the islands, would parcel out the land of the group 
among the respective sections or members, both for seasonal 
and more or less permanent occupation; but he had no power 
to alienate the land, even using that term with the restricted 
meanings understood in Polynesia, without the concurrence of 
the other members of the group, or the representatives of its 
constituent sections. 

The evidence as to the control of food supply and restriction 
of consumption is, in the cases of most of the islands, very 
insufficient; but, though in Samoa this duty appears to have 
rested with the fotio, the general weight of such evidence as is 
offered with reference to some of the other islands points to 
the chiefs as the people who took the lead in or actually con¬ 
trolled these matters; and there are suggestions in some cases 
that the great chiefs or kings had supernatural powers of pro¬ 
moting good harvests. 

The right of a chief or other head of a group to tribute (in 
kind, of course) or first-fruits is reported or suggested by the 
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evidence obtained from some of the islands; but it is not 
always clear whether what he received was not, in theory at 
all events, an offering; to the god, handed to him as high priest, 
On the other hand, there is evidence of a wide-spread practice 
for chiefs to be supplied in a more or less irregular and unsys¬ 
tematic way with food, and in some cases other things also; 
and this may perhaps be regarded as an informal tribute. I do 
not think this view of the matter is contradicted by customs of 
redistribution by the recipient chief; because this appears to 
have been made as a rule among people closely related to or 
associated with him, 

I may say that I hope to show hereafter that the chiefs also 
took the leading part or the position of importance, in feasts, 
kava parties, and other social functions and ceremonies, in¬ 
cluding the reception of visitors; and I imagine that the minor 
heads of families would do so also in similar functions of their 
own respective classes of society. There were also other matters 
in which the head of the group seems to have had some con¬ 
trolling power over its members; but the consideration of 
these does not come within the scope of this book. 
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The following abbreviations are used: 
f. =family (after proper names); 
mjL=mati speaking 1 , , . . 

WJ, = woman gating! far * er « l4t *onshfp *«**>■ 


Aana: and the tilninuti r I 83,84 and fkU 3 p 
4 2j 5 - 3 « capital of, the sent of the 
Icing, || 11,11" Capital, ice Leulumocnga; 
chiefs* cmmdl in, undo- Cbundla of 
chiefs (Samoa): division into distrjeta, 
1 42: division into villoge-disrri ots, i 40, 
42-31/ona of, 1 85,11 fi-ij, i8 p J4r & 2r 
448, 450, 459, £60-1, *62, 473-4, aaj 
46-7, 1 JO: greeting for all Aam*, JE 465; 
jnd die mnm r 1 423^ cf. 85: one of the 
Upolu kingdoms, 1 40,4tt 10-11,21: 
tte flfjo Tit inarm 

Abdication ; on birth of firstborn, iti 203 p 
380, 390, cf. 83 (Miirquesjis); 196, 197, 
37 ** cf. 198*9 (Society); 
«t dko Faumotti, 113 204: on birth of 
*on (Kao Is.), m iaa?; (Society), i 187, 
191, 195^ i 99 i 242. iei St a 153 mud 
«. IO p I9$“9. 371: date of assumption 
of power by no (Society). III 231 u. 2* 
372-3: father acting as regent after, 1 
187, 199 ■ (Marquesas), ill 103; (Fan^ 
Cnotu), Itt 104: (Society), in 193, igtfi, 
J£ 7 < 37 ^- 3 . cf. I 191 “2, il 113L father 
li. a din g troops afte r iPunmoiu), I 111 204: 
in favour of adopted winf (IJrttictv), III 
196-7: in favour of granddaughter 
(Bukubuka), 1 383: in favour of 
(Samoa), ill 21$: on iniiiiuien af son? 
(Pflumottihtn 204, 217-18, 222, cf. 380, 
391: on marriage of son (liasicr Is.), fii 
20b: hy Miru chief when eld (Easter 
Iv), I 397 * 1U 37S. 383: and question of 
dillc*, I 16: of Ratumim ucred king, 
and "dying god" idea, m 336-9, 178: 
of Reuiman sacred king, period of 
office, 1 358, 430: in 336. 337, 338, 
afro period of office of secularking J 1495 : 
rancricy of firstborn indicating former 
pracrice of? (Manguii), m aoo-t, tit, 
3 J 31 wmetit}' and title of father jvi'-ring 
to child on, (Marquess) nr 203, 221-3; 
(Society), 1203 ntsd n. 4. Ill 220-1,222- 
3, 373 n. 2: cf. Hao J* r , m 222- to 
secure succession to son? (Society), m 
*96, 372, frr a/jo question of election^ 
Hi J 7 i' 3 h cf- too: a/a? adult sen 

wrestling with fa I her for land (Rnro- 
longs), m 201, 22j it. 2, 378*9; annual 
flection of high priest at feast (Qngtung 
Java), Ml 385*6; find *ofi stealing 
WtbtTn title (Samoa), 1 55 


Abduction, resulting in war (Marquesas) 
tt 351 

Abortion, procured by chiefs wife to 
piotect her people from vmu relation^ 


ahip (Fiji), n 159 
Aomiiiistrnrion of 



(Niue): 26 (Paumotu); 27-8 (Roruma); 
3*15 (Samo^O; H 5-24 (Society): 30 (Ti- 
konin); a8 (Tokelau); 13-th (Tonga); 
28 (Uvea) 

— — kwt: announcement of chiefs 
order* by crier (Toil#.), it 475 , c r. 
Marquesas. ii 491; cotind! making bwi 
(TokeEau), 1 374 , tt 496 : round!'* 
decision hrud (Samoa), 11 447 : derision* 
of council unanimousr (Niue), u 4 ^ 
in 26 134; (Samoa) f ii 472, 111 112, 

cf. II 449, til 102-3: decrees of 
emefe slid council obeyed (Samoa), in 
3-4; decrees of council, enforcement, 11 
+93 (^iua); 44^1' 47 3 (Samoa): decree* 
of council, necessity for endorsement 
by king (Miingsia) t It 489 , ill 126 : 
king deeming, (.\ Jangare^-a) Eli 26 , 
132: no Eawsr (Marquesas}, ir 401; 
hwt re land weEl known (Rarotonga) 
ii 490, m 22: one tun. for all } (Kotmrni), 
f 356: taboo the basis of law, m 2 ■* 
(Rsrohmga); 25 {Marques**); Tan^ 
garost eminccied with laws (Niue), t 
349 

- and local govtmmcni principie: no 

chief interfering with other chiefs 
Kiiant, (Tonga) in ty > cf. 1 157; chiefs 
dependants punished by king? ill (6 
(Society): district "capicnj" arranging 
distncE disputes, (Samoa) in 4: district 
chief a? district magistrate, 111 27, 309 
(Roluma); 16, 17, [8 fSocietvi; n 
(Tonga): district chiefs urui hr.uls 
quelling diHEricE di^lUtKince* (Sirnioa)^ 

I 4^1 in 3, ef. 4: family heed ruling 
famtlyp 111 22 (RaroEcmga)- 27 fR^ 
tumu); s, 4-5 (Samoa) 1 family orator as 
family mApvtnle^ (Samoa) n 367, in 2 : 
Eooil government principle extending 
losub-ar™ m 4-5 (Samoa); ,j. M 
l f oftga): vdlage cotinciE tertEing vihnge 
quarteEs, {Samoa) 11 447: village omter 
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hi village magistrate (Samoa), El 366-7 h 

— —' magistrate!* ete-t chiefs (Easier 
Ij.),, ILL 29 , 136 , 3 ^: (Ei^ce), he 28 , 
395; (Rarotonga), ill 30S; (Hofunia). I 

j S 6 , in 27. U 4 > 399 : (Sumo*), w *-Jp 

3-4. eqe . 3^ ; (SoCtety h H 3S7, 111 Mi i 
fTikopIn) e. 4Ei. W 3*i il*. 399; 
(Tonga). 111 I b 1 -I4 h 12*-Ip 3 L ^r chitEa 
not (ftiarquess*). HI zj. 

coundl administering justice 
(Monihikij? lit (New Hebrides), 

m 31; (Rarotonga)? ill ll ; (Samoa), 11 

3,3.8, III 3-4^ 5.8“9< IO, II, 1Z, 

39»- (Society), in 1771S; (Tonga)? in 
]4: council and chief administering 
justice (Samoa)* 11 ++s, hi 3-4* 101,116. 

; council a* caun of upixal (Sams*), 

» ++5, 448, Eit a, 43 council of ciders 
afMi jdarnly heads as law-court (Niue)* 

II 493. in 26, 39$: council of chief* 
settling disputes (Rotlia») i ll 495 ^ 
council of war as law-court (Niue), II 
^7]ji 26: coiinciMor (e^cmi) ns deputy- 
jud^e 4Society), ee 387^-8: qouiiMop 
(utfodi) (Society), 11 3*7: Mf bead* 
(Rarotonga), HI 24, 393; (Rorumil), Ill 
^7 p 134. 399: (Samoa), ST 445p m 3. 5' 
head chiefs (Herwy). ill 22 |c£ 23); 
jg8: (Sodety), m iG, 17, i 3: head of 
group and council administering justice, 

III 358-9: kin** as chief magistrate* etc, 
(Fiji, secular king), I 34&: (Mwngarevij). 
ill 26. 13a, 39^9: (Niue), Itf i6; 
(Tong*, secular king.1. ill 13-14* 

3118: king end chiefs (Easter Is.), 
111 29, 136, 399; {Slice)- III 29, 399: 
king, judge and priesu (Tokelau) * ui 
28,135, 399= Jfing not acting as magis¬ 
trate (Easter I*.), I 397, 403. cf r 394 

-- puniilimeiiiQf criMj Cnmc F ett, 

-settlement of disputes: disputes 

settled by war (Easter la.). Ill 39; 
(Uvea) m 28; grave offences tried 
(Samoa), in 3> 4 , •» j«diciat 

tribunals (Marquesas), in 129; (Uvtfi), 
III 135 : matters settled by persons con- 
cerned [Enter la.), m 39, 136; (H«- 
vev) H III 33; (Manihiki)j, ILE 3*? Ip- 
qurs.^i, ILL 25 , 46; {SHAM). U 358, HI 
2, 4: [Society), m 16-17. =11 s (Oven), 
Hi 28: no personal vengeance after 
punishment by council (Samos), m 4 

_ ir i^]s: accused nor always present 

(Niue), iei 26. *71 (Samoa), Hi 5, ef. 
7-3: accused swearing innocent^. tef 
under Oaths: procedure, m 29-30 

(Msuiihiki)! (Samoa), s; (SodetHh 16: 

sentence carried our by village youths 
(Samoa), m 5, 8-gi trial by divination 
(coconut. kiva). Samoa. Hi 6a 7* 
Tonga lee 14*15: Hul by ordeal 
(shiflu) Tonga, he 15 
Adoption s abdication in favour of adopted 


son (S&rietv), ui 196-71 adopted child 
knowing real mother, etc. (MirqueiMj* 

IT tao: adopted person regarded -os 
member of family, 11 36? n. ij {Raro¬ 
tonga). u 44 : (Sarnwi), H 1&8 »- 3* 

iei 144: adopted son fighting for 
adop live clan (1 Eervcy), 11 34 ^p 111287,. 
306-7, 3792 adopted son hiving rightB 
of ton (mwu), 111 3S1; (Samoa), iei 
366, ^67: ado pled son's right-, re Lund, 
lHervey) h m 287, 292, 3*^-7. J79; 
Of brother* child, by Slater, II *64? 
(Santa Crut)? ?l8o. 183 Uh^H«yff« 
Tonga): of brother 1 ; daughter, by 
siatet (Samoa.), IE l6t. cf. (71, iftf am 
So'ciS-e, l 9ti: of brother'e son, by 
brother (Munlul), Tonga H 1 I5* : a J 
chief's son by omor (Stunoaii,, H ioo F 

III 1661 of chier* wn by related orator 
(Samoa), in 345: cbildleya wife adopting 
daughter of (co-wife) sister (Samoa)* 1 
75-6, ef, ll 125: *f children (group 
righi?), Tonga, 111 265: of "friend. 
Siranijera (adopced "friend^ 1 ): inter¬ 
change of m time of, (Sitmoa) 11 
itf9 h cf. birth presents, 107-8: by 
moilier'g clan (Manyjaij), U 346: of 
oraior's son r by chid (S*mo&) p ee! 16b: 
to recruit fimily (Rew^ P n 122: of 
relation as heir (Marquesas.), l II 380; 
(Samoa), II 115, cf. 1 76: relabotlihip 
restricliun* of adoptive family applying 
in adopted (Samoa), it ia6 P 132: 
&uccess.tpn by adopicd child mi (hfoT- 
qumu). HE 38a: autid£&sbn by adopted 
son (Hervey), in 379; (Taumotu)* eh 
3S1: (Samoa), ll io6 r 372, ill 145. x66 » 
178, iSo^ 365. cf, 366: (Socieij). Hi 
196-7 p 372 , 375: succession by adopted 
son, with reversaop to originaJ family 
(Samoa] p HI 367, cf, 207+ 363-6, IK oho 
Society, III 376; mceeniioli by adopted 
son and hii* Hm (Ssmoa), III 366 1 term 
Ibr adopted ton(Paumptu).ii 204: terms 
for adoptive parents. 11 107 (Futuna); 
201 (Aunyueus). 304 ^Paumoru); 198 p 
cf. 199 (Socictv T ): unde of chkf of Teii 
his adoptive father (MflfquHM), H 47~3 
Adultery: culprit banished. 111 ii_ (Sa¬ 
moa); 19 (Society): culprit mutilated 

! Samoa), HI 1 z: culprit set adrift 
Ellice), III 29: culprit's village sacked 
Uvea), II 353-4' death penalty for. 
(Samoa) ii 3381 death penalty re¬ 
moving husband's claim to discarded 
wife (Samoa)* is 338: giving cause for 
war (Samoa), 11 338: graduated scales 
of purmhmcin for. Hi 1: a grave offence 
{Samoa), lit j, 4 

Adxes, used by priests (Mangaiii), EE 427 
AXenga. Samoa :/otw of Tuama^inga held 
at, 11 ij, 4+9. Hi 113-14: ''greeting." 
II 468-9: as faunfm, t 44. 45, II 449. 
464, 4&h: Nofsiuui iraraferrinii govern- 
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mtni to, i ?S-t}, u ii-jj. ,j, 4 & tj m 
11J i *at of Bqvcmment ofT itwiuiingi, 
.1 43 . 44 . 73-4. II 13, 468, in IIJ-I+ 

Ajru clafl (Mangajii); arriving Imirf than 
Tong^m, 1 zto, 562, m 67 looming from 
Tomlin, 1 240, 260, 2ji ¥ 272: extinction 
of, 1 11 42: founder, 1 360: and list 

Ofc baiilea, 1 2611 mar a? r 124a,26o;Tane 
the H&d of, I 240, o, 271, 272 
Aitutaki j dintricts. p 282-3 h 284. i86 h 
289-90, 3 hJ 2: early >eit 3 c^ p I 382^93, 
XI 3 = 4 S*tvr ftko special txum-si l * Ling*," 

iff Mara-uni, Rim input Taruia, 

Te-cmi amd Tupo-a-kongo; land 
divided by Maro-una, 1 2 $b t 290, it 46,, 
Ul 293: Land divided by Ru t l 282, 290 p 
11 r 2931 I find divided by Te-enjj „ 1 
283-3, 2 * 9 , 29^ 392, II 4b a jji 293; 
'moulded 1 ' by Tfr-erui, J 2851 name, 
meaning of, t 250: present arikt 
lamtiiei of h descended from Ruaiapu, | 
28$, 289: present hnduwncra descended 
from women of Ru clan, 1 284 h 286, 

289-90, H 4^1 Mi 293 : and lU'llUtt 
(Rumipu), 1 2 S 5 , >93 r and To lift 
(Ryaxapu), 1 285, 288 h 293 

Akainuira: aiding Rnngi eic. to drag up 
Mangaia, 1252; ancestor of sacred kinig*, 
i 258: branch of the Sgariki of mfhc 
name as, 1 359 p cf. h^t oti 26 r: and 
brother?. ancestor* of the Xgariki, X 
?J * 71 , lit fjf 7 z and brother*. 
fin>r inhabitant* of Mangnia, j 352: md 
braihem, joint-lungf of M-ingaia, 1 2521 
and brother*, rock symbol* at marat, I 
25Z: prayer*,” etc, bequeathed to. I 
ttj*. 4 * 8 . HI &?: both jeered ond 
seentar office* held by, 1 254-3 (cf. 353), 
ill 67 [ son or grandson of god Rongo* 
l 232 and *r. a, it 371 r nt by 

. 4 /Mfarr« district*, etc. (Samoa): Anna and 
Atuil lacking Ln h 1 429- Anna and Atua 
represented by chief council places, 1 
83 h 84 and h, 3, cf. 423-3, in 38-^: 
a* cities of refuge, 1 83. 84 : in Mamt'a, 
i 83: in SavuUp r 83, 84, 434: in Tun- 
masang. 3 , t 83, 4^ 429, 1: 468, ire oho 
chiefs at House of Fe'e, tt 474, iu 46, 
47, ito-ir: in Tutuila, 1 83, 84 

— and _ if j«ju (Samoa)] olatoUit linked 
mth fighting villages (itu. aw), r 82 p 83, 
cf. 851 iWcw in Atua, represented by 
orator chief, 1 85,11 466, 4*7- rf^nu of 
Leulrnnoenga, x 85, 433: ifuVu of 
T li am naan g*,. I 424 

— office (Samoa); connection with dual 

kingship? I 8a. 431 - 5 * A IH and 

idea of head chief S 3 priest. III 38-9, cf. 

1 4*2-3: represented by orator chief in 
Atim* 1 gj, ]] 466, 467 

“ Onnor-eftiefs (Samoa) r both oouti- 
a [Son and priests, In 46-^8, 58, 60, cf. 

It 460: diviners r I 8a] of Lculumoenga p 
holding o 3 'ric-/ooe before great fono, ti 
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473 “+f in 46-7, iro-itT preserver* 
Of gencalogic* .md tradition*., i 83; 
^emi-divine, 1 83, lit + 6 ] md war 

councils, hi n6 

— and prayers during war: alalaua plates 
praying io*teid of fighting (Samoa], t 
02-4, 83: different groups haring own 
alatauii (Samoah I 4*4-5: head chiefs 
praying for victory (Tahiti), ii 342, m 
34, cf. 1 207: high chief* prating 'instead 
of fighiJng (Samos), 185.42 2" (df. 422-3), 
+*4-5 h mi 3S1 prieet praving at home 
during battle (Samoa), II 350 : priest 
praying during war (Tahiti), 1 223, 
rf. 207 ] sacred king praying in maro* 
(Man^aig), 1 422 : victory mainly de- 

r dent On prayers, 1 +22] cf, Easter 
Jl 439 - priest's i rtcan tattomi dt. 
fltrOying eatfiny; ami Mengaiiap 1 254, 
a 5 Si 4 iQ, prayers of Mcred king* pro- 
letting island: i« ako pravera for peace 
J*'™?!* ■ J 4 *. 3 « 

At'.hili /, fjrrooio. ^ undi-r Councils of 
chicfa (Samoa) 

Alo-alo] connecrion with Fm, Many's 
Savail (Simon), I 117: god of Haapqj 
(Tonga), 1 117- god of weather, etc, 
rTonp), n 412 ; invoked annually and 
monthly (Tonsa), ii 411: son of Tan. 
gama (Samoa), 1 117; had temples and 
pricfit* (Tong*), II 412 
Altars: for human sacrifice (Fiji), IX Si; 
(HersTey) r 1 252, 11 17: kept clean by 
pnesi s assistants (Marquesas), 11 431, 
cf. Society, 11 414: in mam# (Society), 

J 1 ^ 7 k To: priestesses having, in owm 
houses (^larqureaft), 11 432: ipedfll 
aliom for women-gods f (Pxumotu) 

II 284-5 , cf. 2^6: hv ahu Marat 

Amo (Tevflhitua); ebdiradou on birth of 
son, I tgj, 191-2: building pyramid 
for win, t 174: descent, I 186-7= effort 
TO efttablish son's supremacy, 1 1S7- 
90, 192-5, xi p; extinction of line 
of, x 204; head chief of Papara and 
Term, 1 187; kinship right to xiiit 
l lapape, t 196^ 11 m 7^ - roftrriagfi 
^ V|T b I 107: marriage after 

Purea's death. L 109: priest of, praying 
lu Tanc, I 1381 rohui for son of, I 187-8, 

11 I t 7 r in 3*8 - relationship to Ari'ipaea, 

1 202, 11 731 rglntfonihip 10 Ten and 
Turaha, 1 190-1: Tavi cau m ancestor 
of, 1 191: Tevnhiiu* taking name of + on 
birth of son, | 187, 111 153? Vchiatua 
at war with, 1 192, im, 194, n 341-21 
jeueiger brother of, high-priest, 1 |gg p 

Anna (^rnumotu]: districts,. | 33S: domin¬ 
ance over N.W. Raiunoiu, i 337: no 
of^ f 337: and suierajntv of 

Tahidp I 337-8 

Ancestor: same term for "god" and p 
t'rostfpia) 11 398, 299 . 30S: term for’ 

26-2 
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i! z*6 (Niue: 149 (Samoa); 1Q9 
{Society} :17s (Tonga) 

Anciieum (New Hebrides), districts wnb 
head chiefs, 1 414-15 
Animals, etc.: bom of women, II 309; 
Z45 (Samoa); 268^9 (Society); cf, yam 
bom of woman (TojiRa) r 11 25S, 160: 
descent from (Society), II Z64, 167. 
268, 370: gods incarnate in K II 287-S 
fFaumoto); 221, 222, 221, 226, 249 
(Samoa): human origin of animal etc. 
gods. It 281* 284 (-Marquesas); 299 
(TLkopia): hanuns (or pods) turning 
into, 11 309; (Easter Is,), zg7;(Hervcy), 
277 1 {MEirqueaas), 31074 (Paumotuh 387; 
(Samoa), 304, 308 ; (Society), 269-^70; 
(Tonga), 254-5, *3&. ada: sacred, 
privilege of eating, It 312-151 spinW of 
dead returning aa, St* under the Dead, 
spirits returning 

Anna Motua (Atangarera): arrival, 1 3.27, 
331: deriving from Avaiki, 1 336, 327. 
331, 33a, 333 - Eas^r Island. I j- 7 « 
33I: estuhlishlng rule over Toku, I 317. 
331, 328: expedition to Pacific, [ 327, 
331, in 334: incurring famine by ex¬ 
pulsion of T&rmtahi* in 333 : leaving 
throne 10 grandson, 3 3271 and hia fine, 
♦■TangaroarLS,^ i 331-4, Mil 7*1 “d hats 
of kings, 1 327, 332-33 Mtngm™ 
kingdom, extent, 1 328, 331: usurping 
Taratohi i throne, 1 337, 331: 11 willing* 
dominion^ to family, 1 327-E, 33 1 " 1 , 
11 49, m 169, 304 
Apakura, 1 213 

Areas of jurisdiction: fee under Gonn- 
menl and govcirunceitul arts* and 
iwdUidtitft place n timer 
Arevi (A^h, JCoieu) : general Polynesian 
terms, I 2i pi, i: Karim hfliiMiS, etc. HT 
A^iHe-rarin^nuL i n 

— (Marquesas J: L ‘ common 1 r men ? 113 98, 
cf. 399; and “ dying-god " feasts con¬ 
nected with Maui, l }oz: singers and 
dancers, II 398-9- wandering about, ll 
39$: whitening skin with juice, etc. 
El 398-9 

— (Society Ulan da); grand-rims Err at 
Ra'i-Hca, 1 219: bead arftd fed. 111 
83: initiate given new name. Ml 1561 
leading ar&ti ru pri«P F til 44 ■ origin of 
the society of, 1 219, tf. ill 158: plun¬ 
dering the people. 111 354; Pomate 
giving cloih to, m 336: ranks indicated 
by tattooing, II 323: right to entertain¬ 
ment, in is+t strolling fataycn^ in 354 

Ark of god, in 49 (Samoa); 34 (Tahiti) 
Assembly house; council meeting* held inf 
(Marquesas), II 491-2, 49-“3 > (Samoa), 
IE 82, 44^ 45 it (Society), U 486s 
(TokelnoS, I 374, II 496: (Tonga), II 
476-7, 478: of godi (Mangaiis), I *Jt. 
cf. Samoa, II S31 guttt I louse (Samoa), 
11 Sa, 45a 1 important chief having. 


(Samoa) ll 452: aE imlftH. ll 60; 
(Samoa), II 452 , 453, 456; (Society), 11 
4 fl6; (Tonga), li 476, 477, cf. 4791 
named, ii 469, 452 (Samoa) ^ 486 
(Society): orientation (Samoa), ll 432“ 
3, 454, 433: seating in x sec Seating in 
assembly house: shape (Samoa), 11 45 
454: a* social centre (Samoa), 11 82^6: 
state imagined as (M angola), 1 251, cf, 
■piilam " under Seating, etc.: as temple 
(Samoa), ll 82: as temple, nitu-fmo held 
in, (Samoa) 11 82, 473: as temple, «e 
db House of Fe'c (Samoa), 11 474, III 
46, ito-ii: used for official and re¬ 
ligious purposes, ll 60: see dlfo village 
badge on ndgebiam, under House 
Assembly place, each chief having one 
(Society), tl 65, cf. 67; J« also the hsatu, 
Rarotonga, ll 76 

Atofu (Tokelau): descent of kings of, I 
373-4, m 71-1 

Aten (Gated , Vatea): associated with 
light, 1 ififi n . 1 : keel nf 1 ‘ Raiotongan 
canoe named after, l 35 

— (Hervey, AitutakJ): Ru descended 
from, i 286, 289, 293, III 69^ Ruampu 
descended froEn, i Mi 69 s Tangak 
descended from, I 286-7. m *8 ■ Te-eiu! 
descended from, I afl6“7 ? 111 

— (Hervey, Atiu) : early kings defended 
from, 1 294, 297 1 III 

— (Hervey Manyaia): father of mrtl, Ll 
272 a 274 l Pap wife of, lit 289: porpoise 
associated With, IT 272. 277 T Rongo and 
Tangaroa, SOM of. IE 275 «- 1. Kt 289 1 
settling clniimfl of Kongo and Tangoroa 
to M&ngaja, 111 289: son of Vari-ma-te- 
lakere, II 274 

— (Hervey, Riuotonga): fathcrof Ron^u + 
Tanc, Tu, Tajtgama, I 2 (r 6: marrying 
Papa, i 266: Pa chiefs descended from, 
1 

— (Oataia, etc.) Marquesas: defeating 

TangaroOi I 3*8 n. I, II 274, IM 7a: Erst 
inhabitant, ill 70: an important god, 1 
30S n< it kava und shark children of, 
U 280: representing light or Hun. r 308 
n, 1: settling in IRC inlands, E 30^-7: 
son of &h r and earth, I sad 

Tune, leaders of migrations, 1 30-1 , 34 1 ' 
Teii chief descended from, m 69-70 

— (Paumotu): ancestor of Mangareviin 

kings, iff under Mangnreva, etc.: 
crediting man (Tiki), 1 330, H 205, III 
71 : cfwdnff world, 1 339. in 71, cf- I 
339-40: son of eanh and *ky, I 338: 
supplanted by Tangama ( Manga reva)p 
I 312 - 3 , JjSh Tim killing, 3 

738 - 9 , cf. 341 

Atu-tMtniip^miii 1 21 
Ationgie (Samoa): descended from Pili 
ana Tangaroa. 1 61: Lealali probably 
not son of, 1 60-2, 65-6, III 249^30: 
sons driving out Toogui, tee under 
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F&ia etc.: and term Itntmmi, | 45, 74: 
Will or, an d constitution of TunmsELangg, 
I 60, 73-4 : will of, and division of 
Upolu and Savai'i* 1 65, iej 249-50, 
35S 

Aliu (Herwy): districts, 1 296-71 first 
man, 1 291-4: and Mjinu'ii, 1 294, 398: 
and Mjukc, I 294, 297] meaning of 
name, OIC T 1 250,193-4: and Rarotonga, 
I 294. = 95 i 2f)S: and Tahiti, 1 295, 298 
— kind* of: early king* descended from 
Atca. I 394, 297. Ill 69: early kings 
descended from Tangaros, t 2^4, 297, iie 
69: Mauke and Mitiaro dominated by + 
1 395, 296, cf. 398, 299: ihe Mokocro 
chiefb and other dans, I 295-6: Mb* 
fcoero chiefs establishing sovereignty, 

I 19 S-*. 2981 Mokocxo chiefs, "Tm- 
gtroan*,** 1 297-8, cf. 295; three head- 
ehic fs in modern times, I 396—7; Tu m- 
aivA supplanted by Ctatnkienna, 3 395, 
298 : Uiaiakiontlt h frt that mime 

Attshura (Tahiti): lUicencfcncy under Tu- 
|aha a I 193 . 193 - 5 : bird emblem of Qra 
on Paeocnnoe, II 322: chiefs of, resent¬ 
ing wurnpeiom of Pomare II, i 206-7, 
208; chiefs of, at war with Pomare I, 1 
197^®* 199-200: districts Fata and Fu- 
numis* 1 177,180: and the image of Gro, 
t 3 q6-E b 223-4, m 8 + 238, 243r n 4&4r 
IB 34: maTQt of. U* Wider Mamet and 
jwirro-uj-flofPures, 1193-4, 2O3, 

II 72-3: Papata chiefs snfiutmce Over* 
I. 177, 1S71 Punnauia chiefs in, 1 172, 
177, 185, i88 h 193. II 361: Ru'iutean 
migrants in, l 233-4, IE 40^1: Turn gun 
connected with PujinauEe, 1 235: Tea-- 
ropjui another name for, 1 177 tiTutaha 
of, I 190, 191, 192. 193-4* <03. 196, 197 

Atua: and itic atniQua ,183,84 and a, 3,85, 
422-3: boundary- encroaching on Tuu- 
masanga, 111 251-2- capital of the seat 
of the king, ll 11. 21: capital, Lufi- 
luh: chiefs' council in. n 443-4, in 
rrj. 170: division into distrim. 1 +a, 
n 36, 27: division into village-district*, 

I 40 t 4 of. 11 13, 37 *S> 44^-9, 
45«. 459-00. 461.111 144-5 ■ grrtlins for 
all Aius, 11 466-7: greeting for sub- 
district, II 46S: and the ifumq I By, 
I! 466,467: one of the L'polu kingdoms, 

140,45, tt id— 11,11; pre- 11 Ruiotungun p 
Eertlers in. I 6$: regarded us □ fish, it 
466-7; itt alio Tmaiua 

Auohtmd (Samoa): company of girls of 
village, 11 9S: girls of, accompanying 
the ttiupvu, 11 470; girt* of, "younger 
sitters* F of tmipou, n ryi: headed by 
tciupnu. tee Tnup&az included in Menu - 
an greetings. ii 470: the ta'oattaluma 
name, j^r that title 1 of Taultingi f P| 
[ended by LruTumoengii etc. Ill 172: 
Imipoii and, present at lattwing of 
village boys? II t6o-l 
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Aum&ngtt (Samoa): band of kmvs chewen, 
ir 470: coiled utudii'i in Manu s a, 11 470 
Aunt, one term for M mother 11 and, 11 204 
(Paumotu); 207 (Return*) 

Austral islands: ear perforations, 1 383: 
king an priest, in 37 

Avaiki (Hkvaiki + Hawaiid, etc,): associ¬ 
ated with. the West (Mango! u). m 300: 
home of eod^ 1 326: and Java, in; 
a land of hre (Marquesas), I 307: Man- 
Rflia dragged out of. I 252: Miru. demon 
of T r 387: new homes named after, 1 2a r 
and Paumotu, FakttntVU h., 1 326: and 
Radiates, | ito- 11* 218, efi 1 170; souls 
of dead going to. 1 io s 326 ; (Mangitia) 
hi 300: souls of priests noi Roing to 
(Marquesas), [t ^06: and Tahiti, I 2tS. 
cf. 1 170: traditional fatherland, I 201 
varying forms of the name. 1 20 
Ac^iki-mro, groups composing, 1 170 
Aviiiki-ningj, groups ctPinposing., 1 170 
Avalkl-te-^TLringa, identified with Jaw. 121 
Avenging death Of relation; (Mangitift), I 
257; (hJar^u-esas), 11 351; culprit or 
relation punished (Mangaia). U 348, of. 



ndes); 351 (Pmumotu); 3 JJ -4 (Samoa); 
344 (Society); killing af thief not 
avenged (Mangnia), III 23-47 murder 
causing WOT (Tahiti), ll 34+: nursing 
revenge (Tahiti), IE 344: unsatisfied 
vengeance, human bone image worn 
to record ^Marquesas). II 352 ; unsatis¬ 
fied vengeance, lock of hair recordEn|r 
(Marquesas), ll 351 - 2 ; unsatisfied ven¬ 
geance, marks recording, H 149 

(Heney); 351 (Mflrquesaa): ynaati^tied 
vengeance, [okens to record (\>w 
Hehrides). II 354 - 5 : w* afft? Bl<wd feud, 
and Murder^ 

Avoidance : of father's sister r« under 
Father's sister Ofn.s.l: of sister, fee under 
Sister (m.^r): of wife's brother, wife's 
fathe r, wj f( T s mother, fee under ihue tit hi 

Axe-embl^m^ and priesthood (Mangaia), 
ll 4^7 

Banana leaves^ god represented by ends 
of (Samoa), 11 228, 241, 230 

Banana trees, etc.; bananas private pro* 
pe riy. Ill 316, 117—1$ (Fun iifuti); ?2&9 
(Maneaia): Rods immanent in (Samoa), 
II 419: plantain as charm for warriors 
(Tonga), II 257: planting of |danftlini 
and individual ownership (Niue), 111 
3 * 4 - 20 $ 

Ehini-ilimeni: banished chief retaining 
nmk (Tahiti), hi 211: by' chiefs, m 
207. 208 (Sumon); 19. 20 (Society): 
af chiefs, by council, in 10, u P 207, cf, 
2q 8 (Samoa); a eo (Tahiti); of chicfa, by 
subject (Fotuno), 1 366, in 213: (Mur- 
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qucsas), ill m; (Society), I 205,30(1-9: 

M iuncd (Samoa), III I<Hi; 

ti) 1 111 210-ii: and destruction of 
house and property, 111 4,6-1 o(.Samoa); 
19 (Society )' exile not entertained by 
clan-branches under chief banishing 
(Society), in 19: exile going to enemy 
ft an run allowed to return (Samoa), 
ill §: exile going fa rein cions (Samoa), 
111 9* tf, 5; exile not returning unless 
invited (Samoa), III 9-10; by family 
£ Samoa] j lli 10-ii: king banishing 
chief with consent of chiefs (Society), 
m 125, 2tr, 272; king banishing 
aub-chief, 1 El 313 (Easier 1 $.}; 31 
(Mangaia): for offences against chief, 
III 22^3 (Mangois]; It (Samoa); 17, 
iO-ao, = 11* a?!, 33+, 355 (ikrdcly): of 
offenders, 111 2$(Elliot);S-n (Samoa); 
19 | Society); offenders Jiet adrift 

(Msmgafa), pci 23; offender not Mr 
adrift (StmotL II1 10: senience some¬ 
times reflated. ill S. to (Samoa); I2£ 
(Society): to special ialiinda, III IO, 207 
(Samoa); 30 (Society) 

Banyan* common tn Mangola and not to 
in R?Faionga T in zgo* 29a 
Bird cult: importance of. (Easier Is,), 

I 405; tee oJjrj Fciiii, Easter It., (ffid 
Samoa; Feather*; Pigeon*; and the 
Strict! bird (Samoa) 

E ir ds: different bird* vencuued by 
different people (Sodlty), 11 262-3: is 
district badge OH twine (Samoa). II 
3 }7* jrS; cf r bird emblem of Ora on 
fae.i canoe (Tahiti), II ^1: eating 
sacrifices* crtibodimenrs of god (So- 
dety) P 11 261, 261: (family goda;) not 
killed by family (Society), h 262-3: 
giving warning of danger (Society)* it 
263, cf. 263-4: warning of death 

(RoTuma), 11 290; god incsrnaie in, 
human ancestor (TilsOpia), n 399; gods 
communicating with men through, IT 
425-6 f Mangara); ? 261-2,263 (Society): 
gods incarnate in, II 294 (Ellice); f 296 
(Mini Juki); 43, 271, 272, 273, 27S, 279 
(Mingnia); 291 (Niue); 38*, 380 (Ru- 
tuJHu); 319, 220 , 531 + 323 k J24i 226, 237 
(Samoa); 361, 262-4 £S*oety)i 298, 
299. 301-2 (Tstopia); 252, ^ 57 ^ 

(Tonya); ?^93 (Uvea); guiding Rahtiu 
(Roruma), 11 2S9: inCir-cd on Amis of 
ns rives (New Hebridei). it 303: name* 
of bird*, etc, applied 10 villages (S^moa), 
II 318-19; omens taken from, la 282 
(Marquesas); ?262 (Society): mil re¬ 
served for chiefs alone (Hofumi)* II 
38a, lit; sacred* 11 282 (Marquesas); 
293 (LH-ea): not sacred (Tonga}, U 253: 
sanctity of r us&Ccinricm with marae 
(Society), II 253, 261: spirits of dead 
returning in* tec U ndtr lh* Dead, npirita 
returning 


Birth: bathing chiefs heir in holy Water 
(Tahiti), 217: birth-mark of lb to¬ 
tem 11 inherited by child? (Httvej), 11 
278: birth-marks, due Id mothet't cil- 
mg *' totem ” (Tonga), II 257-8: chiefs 
acting A* priests at P (Roiuzna) III 44: 
dedication to god, lee iktit iitte: de¬ 
livery, persons present at, (Samoa) Ir 
j60: of firstborn* importance of father 1 * 
sister at ceremonies (Banks I*,), it 
364: sanctifying chiefs heir (Tahiti)* 
III 217: Mcfuaion of child (Paumotu), 
ill 303-4: tree-planting at p ill 2^si (Fi p) t 
fMarqursesL (New fieri rides), j.Stw 
(Zealand), (? Tonga): st* ahe Navel- 
string, and Pregnancy 

Birch prtfKnts; given by father 1 ? people to 
mother* if child belonged to former? 
(Fiji), li 108: given by husband'* 
family to wife's family during wife'* 
pregnancy (Samoa), 11 tn8; given by 
menhir's family to father'* family efter 
child born (Samoa), JI id$: Riven by 
mot her'a people to father, if child be¬ 
longed to former. 1, (Fyi), it iofl: inter- 
changed between father and mother™* 
brother (Tikopiah tl an, 212; olio 

interchange of Igifts on adoption of 
child by father's sister £ Samoa), tl toS 

Blood feud: plainriff bathing in biood of 
ilaia (Society), II 344, iff fthft relations 
smeared With Stood of wounded (Fa- 
tuna) H 11 353: plaintiff cutdng head with 
shark's tooth, etc. (Society), I, 188. 11 
344-5: stones at rmzrae for holding 
blood nf plaintiff (Society), U 346 Cf. 

I rSS; undertaken by person washing 
off blood (Sodetyh n 345, cf-1 1S8 

Blood letting, female relation*cutting chetr 
heads at w edding (Society), tl 116 

Bonito: first fish caught in new' boat due 
to chief (Samoa), lit 347 * fint of season 
due to chief (Samoa), 111 347 ; fish allied 
to, and coffin patterns (Marquesas ) t 31 
aSl-a: fish allied tOi sacred and not 
eaten (Marquesas), U 281. aS^ 3U-12: 
pods incarnate in (Samoa), II 2141 
offered and eaten at (Paumotu)« 

II 286-7 

Bontbora (Society): areaa H 1214: chiela of, 
summoned to insesritUre of IVrJ chief, 
I 193; division into seven districts, 1 
210; domiruuice over Ra'iatea, etc, 
under Funs, 1 115-6: exile? from Tahiti, 
etc- sent tn* 1 315; Punt becoming 
head chief of, I 2t|t Ra'iatean king 
establishing son y king of* 1 213; 
Ra'brcan king resigning supremacy 
over, 1 217: Return an prnicc marrj a ing 
princess of* 11 71-2: Vavau the ancient 
name for, 1214 

— kings: descended from Htru* in 66: 
Pomare aiding, in war p n 342“!; sove¬ 
reignty held in turn by two Unci of ? 
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t F 214* 4^D t in 394: this of, I 314; 
whole inland under, I # 214., Ll 341 

Boundaries: not altering lAilUlttkil,, I iS6, 
aoo F ill (Socic ry), III 27S> 2861 

altering through wars (ftoiumah i 350* 
altering of Vuiuri ami HictP boundaries 
(Tahiti), I 1S4-5: of Atus r encroaching 
on Tuimmoga (Samoa)* ill 251-21 
at toast, etc.. Hi 309. 311 {Rotuflia); 
240, Z40 (Samoa): of districts (Aitn- 
taki j, t i86 F 20Op m 203: (Romms), 
in 309, 3 ri, 313; (Samoa), 1 4^-7. 
111 239; (Sooetyh hi 2785 i rikopift). 

1 411: of districts > guarded by the 
villages nearest (Samoa), 146-71 of divv 
nans (Samoa). HI 251-2: early origin 
attributed to, (Aitutnki) I 28G, 290, HI 
*93 r (Samoa), III 250-1, 252-4? 

(Society), hi 279: of family property, 
in 295,107 (Miiq ucm ); joS, ]U h 313 
(Rotuixia); 239. 240 (Samoa): of private 
property (Society), til 278: of private 
property indefinite (Samoa)* 111 juft-?*, 
in 2G0: removal causing war (Society), 
111 27S: Of villages (Romm a), III 309. 
311: (Samoa) 1 46, 111 248, 249: of 
viUage-diemcts (Samoa), in 24#, 249 

Boundury marks: battlefield marking 
boundary (Samos), m 252: not editing* 
111 3.1516 (Funafuti I; .104 (Niue): 
fence* (Tonj? 11 )^ 111 image* as 

boundary godt n etc (Easier IiJ, HI 
318; (Society), 111 478: nituml object^ 
{Hoiueiu). Ill 30S- (Samoa), nl 249, 
351; (Society) F hi 27 B; (Tikopia), t 
41 it posts (RotumCi), 111 308: stone 
fences [Marquesas), m 295, 299:stone*, 
111 318 (Easter b); 297 (Marquesas); 
308, 309 (Botumji); 249 (Samoa); 278 
(Society); «r oZro walls below: term* 
for (frunxttu), 111 303: trees, ill 316? 
{Funafuti): 30B. 309 (Rotumaj; 249 
(Samoa); 27S (Society): itenchca, in 
249 (Samoa); 279 (Society): waits 
(tttme), 111 297r 299 (Marquesas); 308* 
309 (Roiunm); 249-51, 352-4 (Samoa): 
•wall* (siooe and earth} F Society, 111278-9 

Bow and arrows* used for pigeon-shoot¬ 
ing (Samoa) h it 238 

Bu m ] ., representing Tanga too (Samoa), ji 
319. 221 

Breadfruit trees: ftrstfru.il> in Fill due to 
tuifiti (Samoa)* III 346; and fishing 
taboo (Marqufc&a*}. Ill 332: fruit stored 
ID pita* IN 334 (Mflngareva); 331 (Mar- 
qitcsosl: hereditary family property 
{Marquesas), hi 297. 298* (f. 209^300: 
individual and common ownership of, 
(Socieiv) III 279-81 p 2&4-S: individual 
owncrfiiip of, 111 316. 317-1S (Funa¬ 
futi) ; ? 301 (Faumofu) ; raids on (Mar- 
quesash 111 29B. 2991 tabooed before 
fotft (Kotuna)., Ill 340: cobooed tilt 
pf fruit to prevent dearth (MacgDreva)* 


III 334: and tide m land (Rum&mg'nl, 
ni 291-2, 2931 tribute of fruit to chief 
(SooeryK in 355 

Brother: avoidance Of SJ^ter, J« Sister- 
arid-brother abidance; children a* 
“brothers” and “jUdhv 1 " of father's 
sister and mother's brother (Samoa), 
IE 115. ef. 128-9: of father, jar Father'? 
broifoer: as heir, if* under Succession; 
hi#i T adopted friend in (Society), 11 
384, 385, 386-7: of husband, iti Hu ; - 
Bnnd r $ brother: husbands of two sisters 
counted brothers (Tikopia). II 2 tot 
of mother* JM Mother's brother: rela¬ 
tions with siste r, j« tfJfdirr Slater: term 
for* H saS (Buk.ibuka); nz (DotT 
[*) l of wife* j#e Wife's brother: wife'i 
brother's wife 1 ® bttthtf counted as? 

(Tahiti). I 

— (m_5L): term lor, ll 204? (Fanmoru); 
199? (Society): 209* 215 (Tikopiiij: 
term including COUjina, II 109 (Society); 
209 (Tikopia) 

— (m-t.), sUier (ffi.): wuae term for. 11 
307i 215 (Fotuna); 105, ll 5 (Niue); 20?, 
315 (Roturnn); I CO—1 (Samoa); I?9 p ^5 
(Tonga); term including cousins, etc, 
11 207 (Fotuni); 150 (Samoa); 179 

(Tonga) 

— (w* F ): term for. tl 200? (HefVey); 
207, 215 (Foiuna); 205, 215 (Niue); 
204 (Paumotu); 14Jn J a 7. - * 5 (Rofumfl); 
til, 214 (Sumoa); ftw* (Society); 
t|o f 215 (Tonga): term including 
coufiins, etc. It 207 (Foicina); 103, 131. 
t6q (Samoa); 180 (Tonga} 

— (iv.5.) r sister (mJ.)P: same term for? 
(Tikopia). El 20 hj k 215: term mdudillg 

cousins (Tlkopia)* It ^09 

— (eldef): term for (Duff Is.), 11 212* 

-?14 

-- (fflsj?, term ttsed by father's 

cousin P (SociBiy). U 109 

— — (wi.), term for? (Society), 11 199, 
314 

— — (tn.JL), cider riatcr fw f a -): same 
term for, 11 200-1? 214? (Hefvey); 206* 
214 (Nlucl; 204* 214 (Fkumotu); 199* 
214 (Society); 180. 21+ (Tongs); i** 
ako Tikopi^H ll ^09: term including 
distant relatives (Tonga), H 180 

— (eldest) emd eldesi ri?tetr F ronkittg 
above roar (Tonga), 111 369-70 

--- (m.flt ). eldest filter (w j t ), tome 

term for (Marqnew), ti mi, 214 

— — (w-i.). ddeat sister (oiri.)i some 
term for (Marquesas). IT 202. 214 

— (younger), term for (Duff It,), II 2J2 F 
214 

— — (m.s.).: term for (Tikopia)^ll 209: 
term u^ed by father’s cousin? (Society)* 

ll 199 

— — younger *l*ier (w^j: same 

term for, 11 i&>t? 214? (Henry); 202, 
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ai4 (Marquesas); 206? 214? (Nliis); 
204? 214? (PaumoTu); I^ir 214 (Sa¬ 
moa); j 99. 214 (Society); 1*0* 214 
(Tonga): term including 0&U$ini p ere. 
K 151? (Samoa) ; 180 (Tour*) 

-- (wj.L younger sister (m _■?.)« same 

term for i^fiirqueaas). tt 202 

Brathcr-in-iaw, term for, II 206 (Niue); 
205 ( Paumatu} t 179 (Tonga) 

— (m_s,), EEEter-indilW (vf.ij, same term 
for, II 201 (Rarotonga); 202 (Mar¬ 
quesas) ; 2Qo (Society) 

Droiher-tn^aw and siiter-in-bn' respec¬ 
tively, term (Society), n 200 

Brother's child (w\a.)* teem for. n 310 
(Takopia); 1 So (Tonga) 

— daughter. term for (Bukabuka). 11 

- (mj.); called ^daughter." (NeW- 

Hebrides). IE 213* marriage with (Si- 

I u| eo) , Samoa, 1 116: marriage with, 
taboo (Tikopia). 11 14& 

— — fn r ,s r ): called "niece" (New He¬ 
brides], ie 213; and father V a Later, iw 
mrfff Father's sister (w.a*) 

— ^on, (rrsj.) p cubed “Eon* ,p 11 207? 
(Fotmu); 21 j (New Hebrides); 149 
(Scimu); 178 (Tonga) 

- (wjJ: called H ' nephew*' (New' 

Hebrides), II 213 : and father's bister* 
tee under Father** sister, (m^,) 

— wife (mx.}. (younger) brathi-r? flitir- 
ing. Marquesas 11 121. 397 andn, i. 

Brother* and si&teis: age distinctions. LI 
214: terms indicating kcx distinction, 

II 214^15 

Rukabuka (Danger Is.): Hl created' 1 by 
Mamriki* t 383: group* descended from 
ancestresses, 1 3S2: groups and sub¬ 
groups. J 3S2. 3S3 ; kings, i 3S1: origin 
of man in. I 384; and Raroionga, 1 382; 
settled by Toogws, 1 382 

Burial; in extended position, 1 &; tf L 
burial of god Tcm&novaron (Mangaia)* 
1 251-2: sitting-intermtnt people, 1 s h 
S-t;, irio: ih aho Corpse 

— placet; caves (Man gain), 11 375+ job. 

315; cf. each chief having own moun¬ 
tain (Society), il 65*67: corpse hung on 
tree (Tahiti), III 154: (chiefs), 

(Fanmotu). I 335: near fm unit (chief), 
Tonga. IE 476, 477 S h &o: tm 

shore (Tahiti), m 154: of tm. on hill 
(Rotuma). in 336: twain* Easter Is,. 
1 385, 3*'S 

Burning: beard of thief (Society). ill 21: 
the body (mourning), Samoa. « ^33: 
spirit of lllief (Rarotonga). in 24 

Butterfly: dead chief entering (Faster I»>„ 
n 30b: gods incarnate in (Samoa), 11 
aai h 225,247 

Cannibalism: cannibal feast before egg- 
raee (Euler U.), 1 405-6' the dcad 


eaten (Minu'*) p 1 103: enemies eaten 
(Manila), 1 257. 259. II 348; (Pau- 
motu)* I 33b: eye of enemy eaten 
(F Ra‘ Listen, ? Marquesas) . I 264: human 
flesh, food for god (priest) (Samoa). is 
2401 human flesh* food for heed chief, 
(Rarotonga). 1 268* cf. 2&q. teg aim 
MalictOa (Samoa ). III 346: Human 
victim eaten (Marquesas), tt 431 : mur¬ 
derers eaten (Pflumotu). Ill 2b: origi¬ 
nated by Rongo-oc (Rarotonga), 1 274 £ 
sacred king hound to maintain {Fiji) 

I 345-6; fcouls of men eaten by god? 
(Moso) Samoa, EEC 6, tf, Ilbie&s. etc. 
cauw, swelling of the body: tee alto 
sun devouring men (Samoa), I 50— 1 

Canoe-making: canoe-makers acting and 
compensated as priests (Samoa), II 
408* cf, Harvey ktands, II 427: nlnoe- 
makeps at receptions held by sacred 
king (Easier Is,), I 39 &’ chant ID ap¬ 
pease srec-apirit, etc, (Hervey), EE 427; 
question of pay-ment, etc, (Samoa), II 

378: subject of/ano (Tanga). 11 475 

Canoes: clan. badge nn fAiaitakih u 324- 
5: clan badge, animal figurehead, etc, 
u? district badge (Samoa), 11 317-18, 
320 l cf. animal name* given to yOlagn, 

II 318-19; clan badge, emblem of dis¬ 
trict god on district canoe (Society), 11 
266. 322; cf, Mangaia. I! 324 aml ft, 4, 
Rarotonga, il 324; clan members its 
parrs of canoe (Rarotonga)* ii 305 ; (Fiji 
tint! Society). ii 389-90. Ill 148: clan 
regarded a* carioc f Rarotonga). 1 268 
(Tflncii*), II 45 wid tt. 4 (Society'), ;t 1S 2, 
11 42, 3W9; Niue, tt 401.: conch *hdla 
on. emblems of god (Samoa)., u 32a; 
figure* of cock* on ^aH* of (Tong*). II 
311: olfrmdoif drowned from, tie 30 
(Bukabuk^); 21 (Society): iij'fcndcr* 
set drift in, m 29 (Ellice); r 23 f Mun- 
guia); 27 (N iue); 30 (Tihopia); 15-16 
(Tonga) : cf* S;imyi, 111 to: priest as 
canoe "anchor," it ai8 (Marquesas); 
434 (Paumoiu); 407 (Samoa); 409* 410 
(Tocijm): priest na "CflnCNs of god," H 
43 H > (ElEice); 438 (Fotuna); 407 rSa- 
nurfl); 439 (Tokelau) : variety used by 
head chief* (Tahiti) /i 18S 

Corpenttrs: acting and compensated as 
priest* (Samoa), tt 408: priests of Tan- 
garoa acting at* (Tonga) ie 413 

Carpentry (Samoa). II 377 ► 37 d 

Centipede: uod connected with (Easier 
la.)* Il 206-7: gods incarnate in* II 272. 
273 (ManBaia); 221, 251 (Samoa) ^ 
omens taken from (Mangwa), U 279 

Chiefs: banishment by, or of p iff wider 
Banishment: cnuainR illness, ret Wider 
Cursing, and Illness, etc. cauie: curing 
illness, i« under Illness* curing of. and 
Illness.treatment: d*i*ea of. 11 356-65; 
365 ( Bukabukfl); 364 (Easter Is,) ; 361-2 
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<Herv*y)i 362 (Marquesas) -363 (Niue); 
361-3 (FhueHOEu); 363 (Rotuma); 357- 
9 (Samoa); 3&0-I (Sodcty); 365 (1 iko^ 
pta); 364 (Tokelau); 37-S, 3S9-&* 
(Tangn); 363-4 (Uvcs); and Council, 
iff under Councillors end Councils: dei¬ 
fication of, tee Drill wion of mm: de¬ 
position. iff /AuJ title; i« with¬ 
drawal of tide under Titles. etc.: des¬ 
potic sacred king losing rank (Manga!*), 

I 2577 despots banished (Samoa), til 
to, 111 dapots deposed, m 132, 21a, 
30a. 360 (MiDnRTB); 1*1-12, 19*. 3S® 
(Rarotonga): despots killed (Mailga- 
reva) t iii 132, 2i2 n 302, 360; (Samoa) p 
111 2073 (Tonga], 1 143 p cf- *53- iff ”7 
(Arffattfa), 1 15S, ill zoS F *66 (tarfanw- 

; iff fiiru 116-17 i divine descent F 
iff f/rof rif/r: electing pritan and 
chiefs, iff undtfr Election, etc.: election 
of, iff under Election, etc. and Tli 1 cb f 
etc.,' food of ( iff Under Food of chiefs, 
etc. and Food of frilcred persons: food 
offering*, etc. due to, «e under Food 
offerings, etc.: and food supply, ire 
uiu/fi Food supply> control, etc., and 
Food supply magically ejected by 
chiefs: and ^vepraHt if* under 
Government, etc. : H heads of families 
(Return*), hi 223 (Samoa), 11 +45“*. 
450. HI TOT. 143, 144: holding group 
land, title, and marae, fee under Land, 
end Title** etc*: inauguration, see that 
iftfe: labour due to (Easter Ii.) T hi 362 j 
(Mangare™), III ifl, 334, 2&o; (Niue), 
111 3G0; (Rarotonga), tti 358j (Rotuma), 
in 339* 36t: (Society), III 353; (Tonga). 

II 4-75< in 349; (Uvea), t 371: 
labour not due to (Marquesas), ill 356: 
and land, ice (WUW heading* under 
Lend; ns magistrate9, fee iuu/it Ad- 
ministration, etc. ma^-^trutes: making 
"wills/" *cf under %ViUs4 powers of, tee 
helotcz os priests, fee under Priests, 
Pra^rs, Atausua and prayers during 
war; rank of same chief varying in 
different districts {Rarotonga), in 127, 
150; (Tahiti), IE 66: relatioiiBhip 10 
orator*, etc. tee under Classes 0-f 
*odeiy, relations hd p: retinue, hereditary 
fTongs), ti 311-9: retinue and state 
(Tonga), 11 3S2-3 (cf. 38374); 
younger bmthers, etc. (Soaety)i n 3S4, 
3K5 p 386-7, 388: sanctity, see Sanctity 
of chiefs: superior physique of, and 
"conquering race” theory, 13,111 «37“ 
g; cf, Paumotu, 111 87-8, and Rouima, 
1 358, tn 336, duty of mu to be fat: 
taboos imposed etc* by, Iff under 
Taboo : tribute due to, tee Tribute, 
Firstfniit*. md Food-offering*, etc, 

— powers of, in 97-1361 135-fi (Easier 
la.); 135 (Ellice); 134-5 (Fotuni); 126“ 
g(Hervcy); 126-31 (Marquesas): 133-4 


(Niue); 13 1-3 (Faumoru); 134 Ig*- 
turna); 99-11? (Samoa), 121-6 (Sa¬ 
tiety}; 136 (Tikopia); 135 (Tokriau); 
117-21 (Tongti); 135 (Uvea): diffietcnT 
features of, w 99: miking peace, see 
Under Peace: making war, supported by 
urtiup in war, see under Wars power of 
hfc and death, etc., tee Life and death, 
power of: religious basis of F Jff under 
Sacred and secular offices: rights over 
property h etc:, tee under Property; rights 
of subjects, ill 97, 98-9 
— =)ub-chiefs: (Fiji), I 3441 (Marque¬ 
sas), t 317-18. HI 1*3; (Rarotonga), I 
270, 27z P 11 362; 3951 (Samoa), II 35?, 
359: (Society), 1 181,11 ii3;(Tikopia). 

I 410, 411 h 4:2, 111 30; (Tonga), fl 371 

(Uvea)* 11 364; difficulty of distin¬ 
guishing middle classes from, II 356-7: 
haiing own warriors and retainer 
(Tonga). II 362: as head chiefs re¬ 
tainers (Tongs), 11 3 82; onuors and 
priests US minor chiefs. Iff under Coun¬ 
cillors and Priests 

-— terms for kings and: the ah'ip a'in 
(Samoa), II 357-8: the arid de ftoi -And 
onf 1 murmur a (Society} , i E 360 - r: modes 
of address (according to rank), Samoa, 
ill 00: -most villagers called "chiefs 1 
(Samoa), n 358: relations of siile- 
be&reracolled "chiefs M (Samoa), ti 358, 
cL 359: term tiriki (fl/fl, etc.), applled TO 
kmjrl etc,, U 356-7 ; (Bukabukn), 1 383, 
IL 365; (Easter Is.), I 396, 4O2 r It 364; 
(Hervey), I Z52, 254, *73. -79, 283, 2#+, 
294, a99, II 361-2; (Marquesas), i 317. 
318, 320. 32L 3**1 R 362; i Paumotu), 1 
336,11362; (Samoa), n 357-8: (bocien r ), 

I 191,192, 196, is 360-1; (Tifcoput), \ 

4"- 41*. 4 * 3 i 11 (Tokelau), i 373. 
376-7. 11 364; term oau (iou), title of 
secular king (Fiji, Tonga), 3 346: 

(Tonga), I 131. E 35r 160; Term 

latu (FotunjL), I 368, cf. Tonga, Laruh- 
huiu. L,itu. II 191, h>2, 197, 193: term 
patu^iki applied to king (Niue), 11 363: 
rerm inuvia, corruption of " governor" 
(Society), 1 179 iijaflrfH. 1,363, 

366: terms tifia, mre. nialiu (Samoa), 

II 357, 3581 III 951 terms for. u 364 

(Ellice); 364 (Marques**); 363 (Niue); 
363 (Paiimolu); 363 ERotuma); 357^9 
(Samuu); 360-1 (Sotidy); 365 fliko- 
pia): 359-60 (Tonga); the iw- title, it 
358-9, 111 161-2; (Ellice), l 3 ^o l H 364; 
(Fiji), l 345. 346 » 3591 (Rotuma), 1 
115. II 3591 363. I” bsmoa) + H 

357, ;s8, rn 1&1-2: ( rokelau). 1 374. 
II 164; (Tonga), If 111 162; tUpu, 

menning dJ ihe grown" (SttElW*), II 

151 «. K. 357. 35»i 11 433 - 4 = the 

Mu-title (Ellice), I 3? 3 ^ « 364; 

(Sumoa) > l Se-l, ft 151 n. 8, 357. 356: 
ite also the Tubu family (secular kingi, 
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the tafMf-titic, relatively mod¬ 
em, 1 80-1, 11 357. J3& 

Chiefs' language: lit 89-^96 (Tyi) f III 72- 
3t (Niue), l |54. HI 95 S (Samoa). Ill 

89- 91. 157; (Toogm> a lil 9T, cL 1 165; 
(Uvea), in 93; (Uvea, Loyalty), s 41*' 

17: chief* flnd god* addressed in same 
berms, in 93; (Fiji), ill 93; (Samoa)* nr 

90- 1; (Tonga), m yi; (Uvea), in 93: 
and religious language, the same? Ill 
03 , 139 (Marquesas): qz (Paumoru); 
01-3 (Scd«T>'): special phrasH used re 
ting? (Society), III 79 - Strantjera ad¬ 
dressed in, (Samoa) III 90' unknown 
in Fotunaf t 368: used re pigeons 
(S anion), || 236, 2381 used tn refer¬ 
ring Bo. or addressing chiefs (Samoa). 
II 336, III 89—90: ire i?b avoidance 
Of names of chief* and Rada under 

Name* 

Child : of chief, term, tl T50 (.Samoa); 179 
(Tonga): and father, term (FotunaX 11 
207; and mother, term (Fatima), it 107 i 
term, 11 sot (Marquesas!: 205 (Niue); 
304 (Pammotu); inH (Pcnrhyn)i =01 
(Rtnbnp); t49 (Samoa): 199 (So¬ 
ciety): 209 (Tlkopta); 179 (Tonga): 
term also applied to grandchild, 11 

—ISctangtng to either parent: (Fiji)p xi 
108* 1 34 n. 1 : (Hervey), it 118 ; (Society), 
II lift efr I 1711 (Samoa), H 12E-9, cf. 
147, 132, 133-4; Mt a ^° KotUTna, 111 
31*. child formerly inherit ift&i through 
one piirem only: jfWlongLng to father's 
or mother's family according to its 
name (Society), III 151: dedicated to 
father's or mothers »*od (Samoa) H II 

106- 7, 111 i 5 B - dedicated to god of 
parent not devoted to sacrifice (Hervey) , 
11 tJtfi: terms denoting ^ man'i" child, 
,J aonunV child, etc. It 149-5O 
(Samoa); 209 (TLkopia), cf. Daughter, 
and Son 

— belonging to father: (Hervey). 11 118; 
(Rotuma, in cases of chiefs, ;j szz: 
father " buying" the child (Samoa), U 

107- S, cf. Fiji, tl 10S, and Tikopiss II 

Slip 214 

-mother I (Matducs*i)p 11 120-1 ? 

(Roruota), ii izz: (Taumuco), t 413: 
child of “ defeated 1 ' father generally be¬ 
longing tn mother? (Hervey), II 1 19- 
20: eldest son representing mother's 
family (Samoa), a 107: one child 
generally given to mother's family 
(Hervey), 11 11S 

Children: acting ju servant*, H m-a, 
cf. 376 (Samoa): 3K3 (Tonga); group 
property? (Tonga), in 265: of some 
father and different moth-era, term 
(Tonga), 11 179: of swime father, term 
(Samoa), 11 150: of same mother and 
different father*, term (Tanga), II 179: 


of tame mother, term, n 15a (Samoa): 
179 (Tonga); of same pair of parents. 
Itrm (Sam04)p II 5: of same parent 
(Samoa), ii j fj 0 

H Clfin'* badges; it 317-lS; 337-8 (Easter 
Is.); 337 (Fortune); 323-5 (Hervey); 
313-7 (Marque-Mil: 327 (Niue): 317 
(Paumotu): 317-^1 (Samoa); 3^-“J 
(Society); j2I-2 (Tonga): emblems 
of gods vora by WOtttuppcrs in battle 
(Samoa) f II 319-20; temporary' badge* 
warn by combatants (Samoa), It 
318; iffl /J Iso animal etc. names gLven 
to districts (Samoa), 11 318-19 

— groups: associated with "canoe, 1 ' it? 
under CimOeS; dan godfl. f^ under Godi, 
and under nnmei 0/ cMtft, etc.: clan 
relations memorisdjzed in ffwu greet¬ 
ings (Samoa), IE 18, 27-8. 29p 30» }l, 3*. 
34. 36: clan slogan (Tahiti), l 173: 
1 ‘ clans " of different island*. etc., 
ifndtr plate ruitfii : excommurncared 
member of family losing family rights 
and protection, IT 126: fsmihes, con¬ 
sanguine, iee tinder FcuniUc*: family 
head ruling family, tie under Govern¬ 
ment: family name (held by family 
head, granted by family, etc,), sec Under 
Title*, etc.; family responsibility for 
individual, tec unde* Crime and punish- 
men Ip tmd under War, alkie?. Ctc.i 
government patriarchal. vtCr iff itndi'.r 
Government, etc. : hostility to Strangers, 
Brave lien going 10 relations, i« undt 7 
Stronger*; Organized before migra¬ 
tion from Indonesia, 1 25: relation' 
ship between different dis^, h* untie* 
Classes of society, tnie^relationahip, 
etc.: it? aha Land, and Merits 45 
social centre, clc. 

— — common ancestry: [Eiivter Is.}, 

Hotumatuj, 1 39O, 391^ 4OI, 408-9, 

3J 5s;(Fijl>p I 343, 344. « 50, 51; (Hao), 
Tiki, 111 71; (Hxvio*)* 1 315—t6-p 431* 
tt 47; (Huahinc), J 214-15, 11 41* 

(NukuhlV'B), 1 3l4’"lSi 1I4 ^s(HhR 102), 
LeaLali mid descendants, X 59-6^ 

66*8, tee jifro 11 4, 5, 8; (Tahiti), Teva. 

I 172-3, || 39-40. 34 uko Mntajea 
pimple, II 268; (Tokelau) j I 373, III 71- 
at place and family names indicative of, 
(Samoa) 1 6 4l 67*4, II 103, III 173, 174, 
175: tt* aka patranymk prefix ngtisi 
(limey), II 45. til 150: (ifarquesaS), 

II 4*, III I JO; (PnomoTu), II 49. Ill 150; 
Iff fliffl NiuCp II C2-3 

M CUns, Jb social and local grouping: 11 1- 
S 9 l H-S (Easter k,); 54-5 (Etlic*); 49- 
51 (Fiji); 42-6 (Hervey); 46-9 (Mar- 
que^s); 52-3 (Niue): 49 (Faumoto); 
54 (Rotuma): 3-36 (Samoa); 39*4^ 
(Society): 58 (TLkopia); 36-0 (Tonga); 
54 (Uvea): "brother'* and Kfc #ister" 
vtllage-diitricca (Samoa) i 11 336-S: 
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"brother” vi El age-districts (Samoa) h I 
85, 423 h 13 336* 3171 cemra! home 
the Edit of head of group, n 10, cf. 
II-U, 31 - 3 : ‘' fEunilics'' and brandies, 
with heads and sub-heads {in own areas) 
(£atno 4 k II 3, 4* 5* 218; in 143E 

H* akp Tahiti (Tevn), 1 171-4- 2lS p 
li 39-49. 341 ] fautiLy heads and district 
chief IMng in district (Rotuntu), l 357 p 
n 54, mi 315: group sections m family 
branches (liimer I*.), 11 55—&, 57-S: 
groups each a “family*' with single 
head (Mangaia), t 25^ 11 43, 346: Head 
of group, power over and relation to 
croup, m rofi-^oo; (ffamoa), 11 3, 5: 
king, ihc father and high^priest of 
"family" (Fakwfo), i 374: " kings, 1 * 
head chiefs of wdd croupe (Samoa), 
II Il-IJ. jm fl/io if-rM* in 171 1 

Originali eonniitnrion, tjm\ILcs with their 
chiefs {Niueh 15541 relationship bond 
between inhabitants. of group area, 
fttib-am4 + etc. (Fiji), t 343-4 r 11 50, 51; 
(Samoa), 1 443, 424,114. 7. iS, 218-19, 
444: separate 11 families in division re¬ 
lated (Samoa)p 11 18-20: sepitaie 

" families* 1 in viliagenjistticts related h 
Samoa, 11 9-1 Op 22-6 {Anna), 26-7 
(Atim): term for area and group the 
same (Muc), h 5 ** 53 i (Harotonga) h 
J 263-4; (Rotuma), 1 357; (Tahiti), 1 
179: terminology e.vplu sited, II 1: trs* 
akv 'rone and the eight district god m 
(Huahine). I 214-15, 237* 11 41 

— social nature uf war: si 329-53; 354 
(Easter la.)' 353 (Folium); 345^ cf. 
43-4 (Hcrvey); 349-52 (Mupw; 
354-5 (Mew Hebrides); 353 (Niue); 
352-3 (rhumotti) J |53 (Rotuma); 330- 
9 (Samoa); 341—s (Society)s 354 (Tsko- 
P<a>; 339—41 (Ton^i; 353-4 (Uwa): 
fitUifh under War; ire oho Avenging 
death of relation 

“iub-groupa: branches in different 

I teas or island* (Samoa), II 19, 20, 23, 
26^36: bmnrhfef outside main area par¬ 
ticipating in ti tie-granting, etc, (Soma*)* 

II 17 (cfT 13, 14). 23. 27-8. 20, 31. 32> 
59k 331 r hrnriches of special " clans, 
fee under individual tumm: branches in 
stranger ureas founded through frt.Jr- 
riages flitter^ son connection?J K Sa¬ 
moa, II 9^10, 24, 25 ? 27. 29-30, }2 y 158. 
159, 334-5; branch families "'branehe* 11, 
of more than. one group (Samoa), 11 4: 
branch head governing branch (Sa¬ 
moa), II K f 331: branch head sometimes 
independent of group head (Samoa*. 
J 3 5: branch supporting group head in 
war, etc (Samoa), tl 5,33t. cf. 4* 8 P 9*. I : 
new setdemcnis named after old home? 
(Tahiti), t 176: term for sub-group, 
htipu , 11 45, cf- Niue, 52-3 

— and unrelated families, etc.: adopted. 


persons regarded ns mem hers of family, 
see under Adoption - defeated persons 
serving victor-clan (ITervey), It 119- 
zo1 dependants (and dependencies) a=- 
sociated with clan, but not of it (Fiji!, 

I 344^5h n 5 1: dependent families 

(Samoa), II 8: outsiders attached to 
family counted as belonging to it 
(Samoa L 11 127, 1.31-2: persona 

HOI of kill admitted into family (Nitie), 
11; 52, 53: tea akn Adoption* ami 
S [rangers (adopted H " friends.'*) : tee aha 
atilt going to enemy clan {Samos}, m 9; 
ami village entering new allegiance 
(Samoa), 1 47 

of society: chiefs, councillors, 
lower classes middle classes, priests, 
servants, alav-», *ee thou titles : cfa**L-s 
in group m parts of canoe (Rate tonga), 

II 395: (Fiji and Society), 11 389-0**; 
ill 148; chief* and niib-chiela as 
"pillars/" etc. of house, re* under 
Seating, etc, 

— — — intcr-Ttliitionr-hip, III 137-50: 

f en^ey), 11 44-5. 39M^5. m H9-5*; 
Lurquestta). ik 47-0, 398, 111 150; 
iue), me 150, cf. 11 52-3, 401-2; 
(PiiumoEti)p Hi 150, cf, 11 49, 400-r; 
(Samoa), it 15-22, he s+i-S; (Society), 
[| 4 *- 3 * 5 - 6 . 3^7-90.1 i 1 . 43-9 ! (Tontpl. 
1 141-2, ii 57-9, 381-2, ill 141-2: 
and “conquering race 11 theory, 1 
141-2. hi 137-8 

-— relationship: tierween chief and 

electoral families (Ellice), fl 328, ? Mi 
206; (Snmofl), il 15-17, 21-2. 31-3, 
in 48 r 145, 171-3: (Tonga* tmkam>ku~ 
bftluK 111 1S&-9. 101, 1 <>3-4: between 
chicfa and head chief (king). EE 356; 
(Miingnrevn), n 49, 35a, 363, m 150; 
(Marquesas) 11 47-8, 349^50; (Raro- 
longo), n 44-6. 394. in 150; (Samoa), 
II 17-22, 111 140; (Society), ei 41, 42, 
113-14, 3®9« m 14S; aka Tonga, l 
141-2, It 37: between chiefs and minor 
chiefs, cic. tt 356; (Fiji), 11 5^: (Raro- 
tonga), tl 44. in E40-3E5; (Samoa), ei 
18; {Society}, ti 4- : tTon^a) in 141-2; 
set pie chiefs brothers, etc, forming hi& 
reiiaue (Society), 11 J* 4 > J* 5 , 

388: betw‘«ti middle chsuea and chief*, 
ill 138-411 (Marquesas):, ii 397-8, ill 
iSOURumtongak El 394-5? Ell ] 49-50*: 
middle chides rvfated to lower clashes 
(Sodety> t III 149?; (Tonga), II jSi-^ 
SEE 141. t-ij : oraEors the " brothers. TF of 
their chieh (Samoa), t 54, [1148.144~5< 
set also w&drit 11 377 p iet in, 1 i+n and 
cf- altxdii and tiw*tifo y tU 112-11; tee 
ako Tonga, reparation of oacred end 
dHiSJ oMcea, I 143-4^ T 44 " 5 > T 49 . H* 
193, and Mangprevm, black king, t 320- 
30: OfOlOM" daughter* rnarrying chiefs 
(Samoa), ie ako Society, 11 385- 
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6, 3S9-90, hi 148- oman descended 

from Chiefs. Samoa. 11 443, HI 112 
(oWrj); II 444, III 113 (aimah); II 375 

(cf. 372-3), 3,76 (Atamaioali 1 1 jj; I It E 44- 
Si 14^-7 ■ 0«taf* related co chiefs 
(fUrotoDga), HI 51-2; (Samoa), 1 74^ 
11 1 6. », in U3-4. i+J-6. 345i 
(Society), 11 4»fc; (nrlotn). II 44, 365-6, 
369-00, tti 146-9; (Tonpa), tt 470 
(Wa/ofiufc). « 37-9, 379, 3 So. 38a, 4S1, 
in S41-3: orators related to chiefs, and 
becoming chiefs, Futuna r 1 365 (kind’s 
minister); Samoa, ll 377 (the tup- 
&}?*); Society, 11 390 (the uitwri ) ; 
? Tonga, Ill 142 *2^0 

Samoa, some mm candidate for the 
chiefs name or oralpr’s name of hie 
family, 11 36s, 369* and raemkn of 
same family bearing chiefs name and 
oraior'a name, III 1 44, 146: Orators re- 
lasCd Id lesser oraton f tet Samoa r luh/nle 
fljN taking tula/aU name, 11367, 36s— 
Society, zaioai related to m'aiira, 11 
390-1 h III 1 48, 140; Toflgl, rruiUtbliler 
related to mua r it 37-8, 38a, 111 141-22 
orator* related to lower desses, Samoa? 
(tulajofo and faltupafu), m 147; Tonga 
fwiua and tun), l| 37-8, 382. Ill I4I-2S 
pTi«B related to chiefs (Marquesas), 
H 429, hi $a h 54; (Paunvituh hi 52; 
(Samoa), 1 sa m 1, m 4S: (Society), 

I 1 88. 205, 11 415, 441* Ul 43, 50, 51 , 

53 

Cloths with animal deiigna, on canoe* 
(Samoa}, 11 317-18, cf. 320: ckn dc- 

5tEna on. II 325 (AittrtaH); m-4 (Man- 
s^ia) r 321 ? (Samoa); 321-2 (Tonga); cf. 
leister Is. H 327-8. don feather-hits: 
Clan garment taboo 10 outsiders, IM25 
(Airmail); IJ 323, tf. £24 (Mangaia): 
given by king to end chiefs at 

fcaat (Society), m 356: gods immanent 
m? 11 320 (Samoa); 254 (Tonga): in¬ 
vocation, and cloth of god (Tikopis), 

II 300: BS peace emblem (Tahiti), It 
3431 worn by kin# on aim, at turtle 
Ctremany (Fomna), It 293 

Cluhft: men's (chiefs followers?), Mar- 
quCMs, II 326; i« alto Arttmi of vib 
Kiris (Samoa), f« AMoluma and 
Taupoii 

Coconut leaves 1 always included in offer¬ 
ings to goda (Rotumn). 11 290: as dis¬ 
trict badges on cmu« (Samoa), 11 317; 
cf. Mangaia r | 253-4, »*73 p324 and *.4, 
leaf symbol of Mokoitt? : emblems of 
authority. royal imjgiiia? (Koruna). ij 
2^3; (Society), 11 487, ill 15; (Tikopii). 
J1 300, cf, kitva leaf, EbmEqnp, E 365: 
emblem* of Nafanua. worn by wer- 
shtppm in haEile (Samoa), i[ 241,320; 
enui of (emblem), used for farming 
sick (Samos), it 218, 250: leaf-basket 
emblem, as war omen (Samoa), 11 241, 


249-5 : rep relenting land-owner (ta¬ 
boo sign?), Mnngoia, rn 289: rinnet 
phjted by orator* at /ono (Samoa), n 
460, lit 9; ^inner-work emblems of 
gods (Hereey), it 4^.271, 272: as taboo 
sign, connection with Nafanua [Sa- 
moil), tt *41, 320, mwf n . 2 1 as taboo 
agn, in semblance of sharit-gpd (Tonga), 
n 2603 widow 1 ! wearing head-cuverlngs 
of* (OngtonR Java) 11 302 

— trees- allotted to (adopted) tirangeirfl, 
m 281 (Niue); 281. 319 (Pcnrhyn): 
belonging to dead, saboa (Fenrhyn), m 
319: as boundary mutfcj, III 316? (Fun¬ 
afuti); 309 (Romms): common and in- 
dividual ownership of. III 310-11 h 312- 
IJ (Rotuma); 279-81, 184-5 ( v 50CicEy)t 
119? (Tikopja): earing fruit of neigh¬ 
bour's tier, in 315, 31^ 3 r8 (Funafuti); 
319 (Tikopial: indniduat ownership of, 
III 31 & (Funafuti) ; 319 (New Hebrides) ; 
^41 3*5 (Niue); 303, 304 (Pautnotu)r 
tfi trod union of, and individual owner¬ 
ship of land (Funafuti), tti 317: origLn + 
derived (rum bead of eel (Hervey), II 
2741 (New Hebrides), (I 303: (Pili- 
irvotu), II 284: (Samoa), it 333, 234, in 
2^3; (Society), II 267, cf+ pappus dc- 
firing from blo*d Of lizard, 11 268-H9; 
origin, derived from seu (Rutuma), 11 
2901 origin, introduced from Gilberts 
(Funafuti), in 315. 317; planted annu¬ 
ally by fomtly KkwJ (Samoa), III 323: 
cf. Roe uma, m 310-11: planting of. and 
tide to land? (Niue), in 304, 305: 
separate ownership of land and r Mt 319 
(New Hcbrids); 31 o-t 1,312 (Roiuma); 
279-80, 281-2, 284-^ (Society): stran¬ 
ger inheriting life use of, (RotUEna) iie 
311’ tenant not controlling, (Roiuma) 
m 309, 315 

— water for oil); ns conductor of taboo, 
etc. tee undt* Taboo; libadon offered 10 
god fPaunsotu)p 11 287 

Coconut*; divination by? (Mangaia), iJ 
4i6; (NewHehridesiplll 30-1; (Samoa), 
III 6, nlsa [E 473 («fa-/^j); (Tonga). 
zii 15: gods immanent in (.Samoa), n 
219, 326; CTikopia), 11 299, cf-111 341: 
regulation of enmumption of, in 341 
(Ellice) 1 340 fFcrtuna); 323, 324 (Sa¬ 
moa) e 341-2 (Tikopid); 326 (Tun#a): 
fwearing innocence bv eocunut cup 
(Samoa) K 111 5-6: used u war oraefe 
(Manana), 11 42 & 

CofTin patterrva, and tiered fish (Marquc- 
m). n *81-2 

Conception, mirKculous (Roiuma), 11 291, 

3*7 

Conch shell: emblem of god, carried with 
troops (Samoa), ii 320: emblem of 
Kongo (Muagiij), 11 271; cmblenu of 
gods war omens (Samoa), it 249, 250, 
cf, Mangaia h m 36; swearing innocence 
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by (Samoa), III 5-62 an war aiiOa p 
emblems of god* fSamaa), |( 320 
— — ^imdinjj of: rs announce ap-r 
P roach of chief fSamoa), (| 372-3: 
W assemble council (Mansaia), 11 489: 
to assemble the people (Ellice), m j&i: 
XC assemble warriors (Marquesas), 1 
I* 35*"on death ofsatred king {and 
on annual “death” of god), Fiji, 1 346; 
sounded by ohicFs “jester" (Samoa), 
M 37=. 372-3 (tf. 375): JOkuided by 
head chief (Marquesas), 1 317, 11 350: 
sounded by sacred Ling (Mitigiin), li 
271 F 4E9, cf. RurOtOnga, t 263 
Conquering race" theory, we tm^cr 
Origin and migrations 

Consultation of goda, etc.: aitu-fam be* 
fote great /mig (Samoa), 11 473-4: by 
chiefs (Tonga)* m 42: by head or 
member of family (Tonga), u 256, HI 
50: Incarnation of god imparting in¬ 
formation (Tonga). ii 356, in 50, ice 
u/io Omens; re proposed expeditions, 
etc. (Ellice), II 435: before war, u ago, 
tf 43S [Rotuma); 425 (Society) 

Continence, turtle ceremonies involving, 
(Paumoru) li 28b, cf, Marquesas, 11 
2®J, in 37 

Corpse ; of chief, hidden (Tahiti). in 155: 
of chief, possea^toji entitling enemy n> 
ehieFs name and land, 111 155, 159, 
227 (Tahiti), cf. Marquesas, 217: 
exposed in marae 9 11 60: Lava people 
cherishing, I 7; kept apart from living 
by dual people, 1 7: orientation [Man- 
gaion god), 1 251-2; (Samoa), || 161: 
women touching, taboo (Tonga), li 
19SHS 

Council greetings, tee under Ofectinfi* 

Councillors: ceremonies conducted by, 
(Samoa) 111 toi; (Tonga). 11 38, 380, 
381 n 3S2: chief having special conn- 
cillof, ore, (Niue), hi 403; (Samoa), n 
372-3, cf. 37s, 374-5^: (Society), 11 

48s. 1 El 123; as craftsmen, n 378 

(Samoa): 384 (Tongs): dividing food 
at fcii&Es, tee under Food, distribution, 
etc.: (or council) governing, eic. ice 
under Government, nnd twriott* head- 
in$$ under Admin is trad on, etc.: great 
councillors having own following (Sa- 
moa)^ 11 454, 457. (Society, 

raatiru), 11 390. 391-2, 284, 111 276; 
cf. Tonga, It 382, mu total* nnt having 
retinue?: heads of families (Ellice), II 
496: (Niue). II 401,4UJ, 111 36 p 60 n. I, 
335; (Rcxuma), 1 347, 11 403, 495. 111 
ftn h, 1, 134s (Rarotonga), 11 490?; 
(Samoa), II 15,369-70,441,444-5,447, 
45 ^. 454 . HI to. tor, 143, r 44+ I47-8J: 
gJfietvjj if 388-9?, in 60 jt. 1; 

(Tikopia). Ik 404; (Tokelau). 1 374* » 
496, in fro «t, t, 135; (Uvea), 11 49(1, in 
00 pi. 1, 133: as Jan downers, jee wider 


Land: as messengers, iee under Mes- 
flengtrt: minor chiefs (Niue, fwln), 11 
401-2; (Rarotonga, tmttwupa), 1 270, 
472, II 3621 (Samoa, tufafale), n 357, 
359, jGG; (Society, wtoni) t II 42, 38(1, 
3«7. j8S, 3«9, lit 17. I2r, 199; (So- 
oety a nFaftrii), t 1S1, 11 384, 385, 390, 
in 51, 141 , cf. II 390-1, 111 14&-9; 
(Tonga, MQitthiiic), | cjj, ti 3 8, 379, 
3S0, 480-1, in jo, 141; iee a/co Samoa, 
iutaftde nit i co-ordinate with chiefs, ti 
359<_ 3^7* 368, iff 103. cf 11 358; undue 
b«ery, 11 488, 489, chiefs a* orators: 
oinev hereditary (Rnmttinga, matau^o), 
ikE M2 P cf. 127: (Samoa), 11 90, 369. 
in 46. 176, cf, 11 15; 31; (Society, 
mifwd), II 42,387,388, III 17; (Tikopia). 

ll 404 i ntatnhfiie), II jfio, 475: 

old men (Futuna), III 1J5 + cf- I 368: 
? (Manguia). 11 489, mi 126-7, *87; 
(Marquesas), ill 131; (Tokelau), I 373, 
in 395; (Tonga), u jSo: old men, 
lading councillor* called matua (Ro- 
ruma), I 357 and n. 10 : (Samoa). Il 149* 
44f» 465, 47®. 473, CJ. l S l; (Ton g n), 
478, 480, 111 186, 188. i&o. t9z: the 
L p 1 da 1*4 of chiefa, mdiT Scaring in 
assembly house: pfovlaioninq chiefs, 
guests, fee under Food offerings, ore. 
and Food for guests; n priests, ft* 
Under Priam*: as wrvancs Of chiefs, 
tee under Servants, etc,: as tradition- 
keepers, jm under Traditions, etc r 
oEdal recorders: m warrior* (Niue), ll 
401; (Society, iaiam), n 187.3S8.111 17, 
cf. rdatrra 7 11 483; (1*nga p mud), n 
3821 «e 4W? Samoa, oimoes "protect- 
in g 7 ' area, fK, 11 469,470. find ylhitaua, 
r>rjtor chiefs, ecc. j nha TiJ(&pii, It 

— ^Siue), the pata, || 401. 402, 493. 

494 ■ tee oho under Ccuiicillora above mtf 
Councils 

— ?fRjn3lonj5a): I he tnuitnafyo, re*training 
power uf chief, me 127; ihe mnttnapo, 
t 270, 272.11 362, 393-4, 3^5, in t*7» 
302: tee alio the rangatira, || 394, 395 ■ 
*** f div under Counalfon ahw'e t and 
Council meeringa 

— (.Rutuma): the Ffljii/nwi, l 357. II403-4: 
ihe ^nnr, t 337, n 403^ 495^ m 134: 
tee a ho under Councillor* afetv. 
Councilj, and Cauncil meediigs 

— (Samoa): dlMriei Orators, |i 366^ 367. 

447: the fttleupalu, tt 32, 370, 442. 450- 
1; fumtly unitors, ll 367. 44s. 446: and 
mat*di*tribution^, tee under Man: more 
powerful i ban chief, 111 ioo, 101, toj, 
104, J<rr oho n 366, 111 idi, chief not 
acting against advice of eounciliura: 
relative powers of chief and, varying, 
It! 102, 103, 107-8, 397 -Sk tee aim 

lit 103, chieFs influence on decisions: 
the servant* of chief, ii 366, 373, 374, 
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376, m 102* 103, 104, rf- Councillors* 
Tonga ; cliff ttt/u/ii/f, rrtramng of term, 
11 567, 111 248: the iitlnftjft ', it ia P 99. 
3 * 6 - 7 . 3 &^ 70 t 44 -> 444^6 449 , 45 a * 
45 1. 434 * 4 S 7 i 4f8 r 459 - +60^ 

47 e, in 176, 185: flituj/fr/e dlTit holding 
chiefs nUFUe* -i-Jid OraLur-nttraca. II 367; 
368-9: ttf/d/rt/f d/tV,, power, ii 367, 468, 
lit 48-9, 103: iidafaSe dffjj, privileges m 
>rfu, n 374-5, 4 S f r^, ID 46, 145: the 
luII 12 I49. 367-9. 442, 

449 . 4 S 4 » 456-7 p 459 m> 473 * 4 r m 4 *" 
Qh T 7 fp —7. 179^0, 1 $$-. village orator*, 
lE 396, 445. 447: Iff tiifcfl under Coun- 
dlfors Councils* Samos, ujj*J 

Council mKdnp 

- (Society) l tilt: iiiloai. mein bora of the 
Acta, II" 4 2 f 3®7. jES, la 123, i«; 
itiUHii ranking above niQtira, EE 42, 489: 
iuj’i-mj, the of the H canoe* 11 

389-90: wf«iH unable to Attend, repre- 
senEcd by relation, n 388* cf, 3S7: 
repatim never Neonun^ sn'V, 11 390-1, 

ill 148-9: TQ'atirtA, iliff M ropes” keep¬ 
ing up "iror," 11 390" ret ak& under 
Councillor o&n*. Councils, Society, 
and Caundl meeting* 

—■ (IDtmia), the pare rnitm* 11 404 l it* 
aim under CoundHon o 4 ocw 

— (Tonss): nmtabule as chiefs' COuti* 
sclkrs. mmUecrH and companiotvi, 11 38, 

380, 480, HI 40 F 141 ; mateiimU, meaning 
of Etmi, 11 389-1: mulabutr, rank in 
society, it 379-80: matubuie us &er T 
vantfi of chads* ii 3S0* 382, 383, cf. 
Councillors, Samon; ? the mmt r U 37, 
3&-9> 379-80. 38 i T 382. 383, eh 141: 
the tnmi assisting it ceremonies, || 39, 
38 i P 3^2, in 14 ei the wiwo, retainers 
of great and minor chiefs, II ^8-9, 

381, 383: ne aka under Councillor* 
tritrrT. Cuuncik, and Council meetings 

Council mectmgH ; II 441-9*1 ; 496 (Ellice) ; 
495 (Fatima) | 489-90 (Jiervey); 4170-3 
(Muqii£t»); 493^4 CNitic); 404-5 
(Rotum^)j 441 “ 74 (Samoa), 482-9 
(Society); 474-B 2 { roni$a) ■ 496 (Tok«- 
\m) t (Uvea) { admonkhment of 

young chief? st (Tonga), II 475: ditu-frxn ) 
ai Utiiumwagu Wore great fan# 
(Samoa) r II 82.473 -4. lu 46-7, n^i i, 
of. chief* contulong Fe'e p 11 474. 4k, 
110-11; of dl Samoa (except Manuk), 
I 40, II 447 s 448, 449: re C 4 fUie- building , 
etc. (Swikb), 11 *471 (Tonga), it 4?^ 
common people having no part in 
(Samoa), 11 445, cf. 446: oofisuhaiion by 
family beadi before {Samoa), 111 102-3, 
cf, 108-9: consultation of people by 
chief before (Kotuma), n 495* 111 X34: 
of districts (Samoa)* 11 7, 446, 472-3, 
ill 178, 323 ; of district!, (or divisions), 
Samoa* 11 448: of divisions (Hamoa). 
U 446-7, 4+8* ako under place- 


name* z duration (Samoa), |l 459. 472; 
each sub-area, Etc. having, (Samoa) 1 4 0 ' 
re election of kin^. etc. (Foiurca), J1 
495; (Niue), 31 404. iRotuma). EE 495: 
(Samoa), 1L 44S, 11s 17S./M LiL r ro Inaugu- 
mtjcin: etiquette ob?4=ri-ed at (Tonga). 

II 478, 480. 48a: form of a|L Samoa held 

at Leylumoenga. 1 40. |i 448, 464;/ww 
held at divisional capitals. (Samoa). II 
Hz, i 3 , 14, 4+S; tee iifto under Leulu- 
ziiocn. :, etc.: food at. i« under Food, 
and Food, distribution, etc.: of the 
grads (Samoa), e 51, ico^i, cf, 33 83 K 
i=r ulfo Man^jiu. 1 251: held in - 
sernblj" house (Samoa). 13 84. 451; 

(Society). ll 4&b; (TokdauS. 1 374. II 
496: held in Hs&embEv house and mtirae a 
El 448 (SartlOi); 476 - 7 . 47 » (Tonga): 
held in Chief's house, 11 491-2. 492 j 
fMartjueras); 447 (Sornon): held in the 
itf ufu (Rarotongu), 1L 76. 49a: held in or 
near mar tie, 31 44 1; (Hervey). II 489^-90, 

III Jl-i: E'SamUjh II 451 ; (Society), 

I 207; II 486; (Tonga), II 476:: held "in 
Open air, II 493 (^hrquf&as); 493, 494 
iAiue); 481-3* 486 (Society): inspira¬ 
tion of chiefs and priests ar? iTiiniti). 
IE 4S4, 111 114: inspiration of oniEdi> 
chief at? (Samoa), 11 460. 111 4b, 47, in 
ntto mtu-fma above: hava drinking fit* 
(£arnoBh 11 448, 47^-2; (Tonga), 11 
478: krj^e meetings (Mangaiah 1 263 f 
IT 4^9. 492. Ill 12b; (Marquesas), 1317. 

II 490-1 k 492, III 128. 129; (Niue), n 

So, 493, 4^4* 26; (RanWngs), n 

490. cf. 77-9, III 127-8 ; (Rolumj). || 
495 i (Socfetyj* n 482- 4, 435-6; iTon- 
IPh " 479 -S. *76-g r in 3 35: laws re- 
penned ah (Samoa), jei 447"^: of MmuV 
tee unde7 Manuk 1 murne cleared before. 
(Sartidi) ii 458: merely for issuing chiefs 
orders? (Tonga), U 474-6. 477-8, 479- 
£0, 481-2. in 119-^0, 325: JEnt im-fdy 
for issuing orders (Socien 1 )* 33 4^4-5: 
Offering thunks Bo village gud 4T P 
(Samoa) 11 447: persona preset at 
(Herwey), 1 263. n 4in 126. 127- 
8 . cf. El 77—^. 4 t /e;fMarqueaaa)K 3 J 49Q- 
t, til 128-y; (Niue). 13 80, 493, 

m 28; (hamoah 11 7 , 450. 458 and n. 1 , 
4 $V* ^ H 22-3, 461-3: (Society), u 
483, 485, m 124J {Tonga), 11 474. 475* 
476, 477 -9. in A25: planting arrange- 
merits discussed At f {Samoa) 11 447; 
('ronj^), n 474. 475; priviLegn of 
omtor-chacta At, (Sjmnj] II 374-5. 
439-6ok in 145: mad in front of house 
Ifflboe to Btmngers during, (Ssirnoa) II 
458 : silence imposed at, (Sumod) Ic 447^ 
462; vinner pltutcd by ora Eon fli p 
(Sumofl) ti III g; srna)] meedngs 

hdd by miner chiefs <Niue) H 11 493-4; 
(Rumtnn„Efa), 11490? hi riB?; (Rotunm)* 
3 i 4*4-5. hi 134, cf. 1 357; (Tongs), 11 
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S 75 i 4 ^ 2 ■ III 325: 5 L.ib*ran« of speeches 
flown beforehand: {Samoa}, III foa-3? 
lilboo m t™tn (Saraqa), l: 447; terms 
for, ir 40} (Niue); 495 i.RotumaJ; 441 
ffwn^K -5^2. (Society) 3 474 

tTon^q): 01 village-district* (Samoa), 
11 7 r 12, -146; of villages (Samoa), 11 7, 
44^ 447-8., tee 17B, 323: rt war, 
- (ratam). III 58; (MarqucJifk n 451 1 
4fji, III 110-9: (Samoa!, H 448, 472-3. 
ns i7S; (Society), ei 4 Si, 483, 484, *06. 
m 124 ; see aku tinder Gouncits of chiefs s 
Niue, Samoa, Society; i« aht? Scaling, 
etc, 

— ■—persons presiding at; head chief, 
?JI 490. cf 77-Mj (Rarorcmga); P4&8 
(Society}; u, 4+4 (Sumo*): head of 
RToup. ill yjh : heads gf subgroups, eic. 
presiding su sub-area councils (Samoa), 
II ft no one presiding* 4 Rarotonga), 
11 400 : orators of disrnci summon ing 
mating (Samoa), u 1*, 4601 Mtred 
king, ? (Easter fi.), Ill I35-ti; (Rcturna), 
■ 357 0; (Uveal, ] 371: secular ting 

(Roittma). 1 337: Tnngaroa 4* head 
01 fonQ (Niue), t 349 

-speeches and -Spokesmens chief 

[ Soclety), 11 483, 4SS, III 122; 
fTonga), 11 475 i 476: chief speaking 
through orator, m 58, tf 398; (Raro- 
lorsjp), 11 490, 111 51-2: iRotumaj, 3 
357 «■ 9 . 13 495: (Samoa!, 11 S, 12, 366, 
445 - 43 *! (Society), n 488-9, cf. 484; 
CTomu), ei 478-9. 480, 4S1: family 
head* spewing (Samoa), II 45 d ; (Uvea), 
II 496; J ftiwu speaking? (Society). II 
489: matobufe Speaking (Ton(fa), 23 475 p 
nr 49, 141: orator-chiefs taking orumr 
name! in order tn speak ai fow* y n 397, 
36^-9; rrfrrjs speaking (Society). « +s 3- 
4, 48151 m'ottro speaking (Society), 11 
4 ^ 3 . 4 ^f- 483. +Sp> 111 izz: sister 
etc. of chief, having voice r (Samoa) n 
104, itib; speeches de^nildv sequenced 
(Samoa), II 4OO-1, ire 47, cf. n tz, 465, 
473 ~4: speeches, eloquence of, (Samoa) 
It 471; (Tonga), tl 4781 spokesman 
councillors (for each auction). Samoil, 

1 1 7 1 445-6. 4 JO“Jk *e* ail# special 
orators ipertking, Society, II 423-4, 483, 
4B4. 488-5, find Tonga! rr 478, 489-2: 
spokesman prompted, etc, (Samoa), 11 
471! apokwffuui rights disputed (cere- 
mentally) by orator-COuntil (Samoit). ]J 
461-2 

"■ -summoning of: by head chief 
(Tonga), 11 474 - 5 , 47 &, Hi JJJ: head 
chiei summoning group (Marquesas), 

\ ■*’>’, »f cf. i 317. 3 za: 

( I JlimS. t ZZQ, n 485-6, 487, m 123; 
Stf al JO RnroEontu, king holding mect- 
Ill 127-8: by Orators, for chief or 
king (Samoa), ll 12 : by orators of 
leading ^tinge-district concerned (Sb- 
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moa), 11 is, 14, 449: by sacred king 
(MftngaLH), 1 263, ii 489, in 126 

Councils; a Cling el* magistrate!, making 
etc. vatioui headings under 
Administration of justices banishing 
chiefs, r« under banishment: deposing 
chiefs h etc. see under Deposition and 
Title*, eic,: electing chiefs, ere. see 
under Election, and Titles, etc.: election 
of chief by zdminSstnmve councils 
(Fotuna), 1 363. 11 493, in 105; (Ro- 
tum:ji, 3! 495: (Samoa), 1 85, II 14-17, 
21, 31, he 176, cf. ii 3&6; (Tahiti, Afra), 
II 42, 387-8, cf. Ill 17; see <di& Tonga, 
kuu mmtua, 11 477. and TEE 186, cf. m 
10a: heads of families not chiefs 
delegates, hi 58-9, 60: relative power* 
of heads of groups arid, air 397-8: 
(Ellice}? king consulting, 1 379; 

(Futuna), " old fiicn M more powerful 
th;m king or chiefH, ill 
relative powers of chief and H ' elders Jh 
II 4 ^ 0 , WO, Hi 126-7: (Niue) chiefs 
and family head# composing I'JElage 
councils, n1 401, 493, «■ 4 'M, *M 2 b z 
(N 3 uc) nothing done without, H 493: 
(RorumaJ, chief and family heads com¬ 
posing disc rid council, 1 337, n 54, 
^94-5: (Rmumn), Family beads able to 
Oppose chief, II 495, Mi 134: {Toorz), 
wtttafrule carrying out chief’1 Orders, it 
38*: (Tonga}, muiiibuie eompoain^, 11 
380: (Uvea), consulted by king, a 370, 
n 496, 111 135 

— (Samoa): calied faleuffdu„ 11 321, 442. 
451, 46ft, rii 144, 145- called footiM in 
Mann 1 a, 11 44a: council of district, M 
11 . + 4 -« 447 f ni iOi: council of distinct, 
conuuhed by chief, it 445, m 103, cf, 
z council of division, 23 11: ooLincif 
of diviaton, cons ul ted by kjnfi, 111 
cf, I0S-9: ceundt of Vilkge, !r ti K 
^46-7, in toi: council of village, 
village head consul tin;* family heads, 
ill 103, cf r ii 4471 council of villuge- 
district, I] 11,442.446-71 councils com¬ 
posed of chiefs and family heada, tl 
r-uh 445-6 447, 450, ir’ ron families 
represented in^ forming the Locid in- 
hdbitanrs, it I2 4 cf r 15, 2.2: families 
represented in, rotated to head chief, 

II 15-17* M-a, lit tJl- 5 * u* oho IE Jin 
emincili called Salemulinna: family con¬ 
sul ted by family head, Iti 207-8, 437-8, 
st£ tils 0 din branchea atiro^d consul ted, 

H 8 it. a, 17, 22, 27-S, 30, 331: and 
food supply, ter under Food supply, 
control, ere,: RTfmring titles, etc. tee 
under Titles, etc.; the orator H! houses " 

W 443 . ** ‘dto umfer Leulumoenga, eic h ; 
felaiit e powers of chief and, ter under 
Councillors., Samoa: gee tdto Councils 

— (Society) : the Area and M canoe" idea. 
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n 389: Anw t collective term for tetan, 
11 +s, j»7t jSS, 111 123, 199, tte alio 
Councillors r Society; Arid consul red by 
district chief, 114 i2i + 123-4: a Aria for 
each district, II 38 7 * 3 **, «* i«: *he 
Aitvi electing and deputing chiefs, u* 
umitr Election and Deposition; the 
Attvl, parliamentary and magisterial 
functions, II 337-8,' 4%, m 17, 123-4. 
199; the members of the Artw us 
warriors, il 387. j8S r 111 17: rdadra 
consulted by king re war, etc. it 3-^0, 
4S2-J, 4S4,. ill 121, 124, 125- rtf atom 
imposing will on chief, U 4S3-4: *** 
also Councils oAone 

— of chiefs; consulted by Jl king 
(Easier UX 1 388,393, m J3&: (Ellice). 

I 378. ?3&a, II 40&1 (Fotuim), 1 363, 

II 405. HI 134 . * 05 ; (Hervey), 1 2 & 3 , 

II 489, 490, III 126, 127 -fin cf. II 77-9* 
4903 {Marquesas), l 317, 322* 11 4^0-C 
49a. in 129, (Niue), 11 So? of ii 493i 
(Rotuma), ei 495 (jou and fahpvr*)\ 

? (Tokelau)* I 374, ll 49G 

— -- (Niue), war cuvmdl* II 493, 

ni 26; ah# 11 401-2 

— — — (^amrta) ■ in. Amu, called /fl- 

Uaana, ii 443, in ttz, 170s in Anna, 
composed of o/ualt'l, P II 4f3i IIJ j lj2 i 
l« ofra u/wf/Fri rttul moalfi btlotet in 
Anna, consulted by 11 443 4 111 

112: the afcrtbV consulted by tffMflWi 
ti government. III 112: aioaii'i con¬ 
sulted by luta&tta re v^nr, 11 443. HI J* 4 * 
113, 11b: almli'i, descendants of 

Imaana Sfrilumatcmana, II 443, Ill 112, 
171; d/w/, influence ^ erection of 
miurWKip 111 112; adoaBH influencing 
Leulumocugo council. 111 ti2; in Atim, 
called /ofeofinr, 11 443, 111 113, 170: 
in Ania, consulted bv fttfufwi, 11 443-4* 

III 113; in Atua, midnight fono re war, 
ill 113: the /tffeltiJ, and consultative 
power of king, 111 114^1<1 fafeiui dis- 
tinct from orator councils, 11 4431 111 
1 1 1 : she /a/ffE«, etc. influence re ride- 
granting., n i 5 < rn, i* 3 * 17 ^* + * 77 ^ 
jfahttC as war councils, U 443 > cf- 44* r 
473-3, ill 111, ilj k tlSrlb* 170-I' 
in Manu'a* tailed anatih, 11 444, II I 
113, 175: in Manti'a, chiefs 1 descent 

from tuimamfa f.. n 444, ui uj: in 
Monu L B, consulted by tuimantfm. 11 
444, tn 113, 116: in Manu H n K influence 
re tide-granting, in 1 13 ■ in T uama- 
aangsri, Ell 113-14. ** s * w«"ii can ’ 

di dates for titles II 377. JR thc 

mou/fl, chicFa "brothers,- 1 It 377, in 
in, z 14: vjoatri consulted chief, at 
377,111 U 4 -i±t 7 O-i^ut 0 tfPi f h&imm 
re tiile-grmting, ll ij, 377 p m ***> 
170-1, 175, i77. . . 

— — — (Society); and consultative 

power of king, ill 124 ’ consulted ti 


war by king* II 483, 486, Ell t 2 J 1 l 2 +£ 
district chiefs restraining king, ll 483* 
III 121: Tevn chiefs meeting at marar, 
it 486, III123,162-3: ? smalm Councils, 
Society', the Afro 

-— (Tonga): consulted by king* n 

477. 478, 4 &S-- electing king (secular), 
itf huh? Election: restraining tuikano- 
kuMu, ni nS-iq, cf. high chiefs 
thwaning nalfum, i I 53 i «* i* 7 i ”9 

Cousins; included IS ^brothers” and 
“ aiitcrSi 3 ' see untirr Brother, and Sister: 
term for (PaumoTu), 11 2«4 

— not allowed to marry: cou»ina-ger¬ 

man (Samoa), H 127, tf. llj-S, lj6; 
descendants of two brothers, ll 140 
(Marquesas); 14^ (New Hebrides); 143 
(Rotuma): 1 12$, 126, f 127-8, ?i34 
{Simon); P 136 (Tonga); cf. Niue, 11 
142-3, descend ant 5 of TWO brothers 
marrying: descendants of two *Utcr»i 
II 1^ (KSarquesas); J4& (New Heb¬ 
rides); 14(Xiuc); E43 (Rotumal; 
? 125, t 127-d, P 134 (bamo»); ? ijfo 
(Tonga): first cousins (Society}, ll 1381 
Era! couaLn* somctirtles forbidden to 
marry (Niue), ti 143; s te aho coimns in 
remote degrees aJLowed to marry, tt 
144-5 I s -); *39 (Hervey); 14^ 

(Penrhyn): ft£ro Samoa, II lifJ, niamage 
Eaboo between man jJid daughter of 
son of agnate of gnindPother 

— CfOHa-rCou'-irii r allowed to marry if 
living in diPfiitent |J elans' r (Samoa), 11 
147 :, 130, 134-5: nwriiHje taboo be- 
tween brother and sister and their 
descendants? (Samoa), ll 125, 1:7-8: 
not Urdu ring or speaking ili of each 
other (Tikopja), II 2ti k cf. 212 

— crtws-cou^iivi in ist defiyte : allowed 
to marry. II 141-2 (Fiji); 14O (Marque¬ 
sas); 146 (New Hebrides); 142 (Niue): 
Allowed to marry sometinica (Tonga). 
H 136; ctoiis-«uain^ (by both parents) 
roarn-ing (Society), II 137-8: marriage 
obligations, U 141-2 (Fiji), wr ab* 
Marquesaa, IE I W-l. ami Tong^ .11 13^" 
marriage of, 11 boo, II ? 127, 143. *44 
(RetumaJ; llfp, ? 127, cf. 127-8, ? 134 , 
? 136 (Samoah dr Tikopia, 11 209-10 

— cross-courins in retnote dcgrees t 
allowed to marry, II 127, 143-4 (Ro- 
tuma); 127,, cf. 134+ * 3 ^ (Samoa); 135- 
6 (Tone*.) 

Crime and punishment; adultery, tee that 
UtU: atonement. acceptation of {Samoa), 
HI 4; rre ltlji? Fines: crime on infringe¬ 
ment of taboo (Tonga), ll 340, III 15; 
crimes provocative of war punished by 
ntlcnders' people (Herrey)* ill 23; 
(Niue), in 27; (Samoa), 111 5: culprit 
banished, muicr BlniaKment : culprit 
biting poisonous root, ctc T (Simon), m 
n; culprit muriltred (Samoa), lit 12: 
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culprit'll property devastated, etc. (Sa¬ 
moa), II 3 38; ttt 4r S-IO, MS l (Society), 
ill (9] cilfprits set EnJnft in leaky 
canoes (Tonga), HI 15-16: culprits used 
As victims, iw under Human sacrifice* 
victims: death penalty (Bukflhukd), ill 
30j (Ellice), in *9; (Fotuna}, he 28; 
(Hervcy), 11) 23-4 ■ (Marti Juki), in JO; 
(Marquesas), m 26; (Niue), iei 27; 
(Paumoiu), in 26, 360; (Samoa)„ rr 
33*h Eli it t ia; (Sikiana), ill 30; 
(Sodety)* 111 16-17, 19, m, 2r;(Tifco- 

pia) 3 111 go; (Tokelau),, lit 281 family, 
etc. suffering fop guilt of individual 
(Mangaml, II 349, 111 23; (Paumotu), 11 
2S*~3; 0 (Kotinnfl), tit 44; (U™>. n 
35J-4» of. culprit or relations punished 
in differently ( Hervry), II 34S; (Mar- 
quoad* j, II 351; (New Hebrides}, |3 354; 
(SsiKMM)p U injured man and hi* 

^roup compensated (Samoa), 11 33®: 
injury to individual avenged by group 
(Rurmonga). 11 149; (Marquesas), il 
35 * 1 (Now Hebrides), 11 354; (Paumotu), 
M 35=; (Tahiti), it 344; (Uvea), 11 353 
4; cf Easter Is. in 29: insulting chief, 
Itt 11, 103, 106 (Samoa); 17, zo 
(Society): invoking death of thief 
(Samoa), Hi 6, 7: murder, ue c/reri nr/ei 
personal punishment, m 291 Easter Is.); 
2® (Koruna); 31 (New Hebrides); S. ia- 
13 (Samoa); 21 (Society): symbolic 
iacrifice of offend era (Samoa), Ill j, cf, 
ll-ia; theft, rer /Aaf till* 

Cursing: by father, ond idea of family 
head as family priest, 11 101—2, m 41 
wuf It. 4; father's curse, potency (Sa¬ 
moa), ti 102 mtd n. i, 126-7 : father** 
slater cursed by brother 7 * son (Tingi- 
Ijlu), Samos, it 230; father* sister* 
curse causing tline&*, trie, to brother's 
childi 1 11 231. 212 (Tikopid); 169* 
l$3, 184-5 (Tonga): by nigh-priest. 
(Tahiti), l 305: Jung's cune cuuiDg 
death (Easter U.). I 399. lit 45, jw 
slto Bora bora, in 34: mi^hicf-maker 
cursed (Sttmoa), n 333: sister's curse, 
ire that title: thief cursed by sorcerer 
(Samoa), II 407: water-sprinkling re¬ 
moving curae (Samoa), 11 101 
Cuttlefish: Aiding Ationpc's sum to move 
stone (Samoa), 1 72, 11 25*: (as wx*)* 
calling out before war (Samoa! n 250: 
(tia god) , no I eaten, II 29® (Tikapb); 
293 (Tokelau); 259 (Tonga); 294 (ToEi- 
garevn); cf. Easter la. eating CUltkfiflh 
causing madness. It 296: (w god), not 
killed (Tooglh 11 253: (as god), mock 
human sacrifice on eating (Samoa)* 
ii 24®: (** god), physical peculiarities 
respected (Samoa), 11 246: (a* god), 
wont hipped (Tongs), 11 259: gods in- 
CarflflEC in, 11 27 y p 276 (Rarotonga); 2aO- 
i, 223-4, 331. 146, 24®* *5 *. 3*9j 333 


(Samot); 29®, 299 (Tikajria); 293 

(Tokelau); 252, 253, 239 (Tonga); 294 
(Tongireva); gods incarnate in. not 
connected (Samoa), ti 330-1: keeping 
*ky and earth together (Rs'iatn]* I 1S4: 
one of most frequent forms of incarna¬ 
tion (Samoa), Ii 221: Tahiti a*, 1 183-4* 
n 265; nox worshipped (Mangaia), 

n 375 

Dance*: before eg® race (Easter Ii-h 1406: 
part of invocation ceremony (Qngtong 
Java)* n 30*, i« oifo exorcising cere¬ 
mony, Toogareva, n 29s; sacred king 
not taking parr in, (Manjpai) 1 236: tee 
*f l*v dancers and ringers (grew)* (Mar¬ 
quesas). 11 39^-9; (Society)* 111 354 

Danger Island, tee Bukabuka 

Dates * computation of time, etc. Ire under 
Time, etc. 

Daughter: (adopted), term (Paumotu) 

II 2O4; father sometime* living with, 
(Marquees). II 203: term for, II 207 
(FdEuna); 201 (Marquesas); 204 (Pau- 
OMrtujh 15& (-Samoa)’ 199 (Society); 
179 (Toiusti): (wa. and m j ), different 
trmrsu5n?d,ll 150(Samoa); ™(Tonga); 
tee alto under Son, and Child belonging 
to either parent: (w.s.) term including 
wterb daughters* 11 307 (Foiuna); 

150 (Samoa); 179 (Tonga) 

Daughter tindiiiv: called ' mother-* (Ti- 
kopb), 11 2*9: called "niece 1 ' (New 
Hebrides), 11213: same term for son-in- 
law and, |E ZQ 2 Aunmu); 296 (Niue); 
2tH> (Society); I 2IC (Tikopia): term for, 
ii 205 (Faumofiu); 210 (TLkopia) 

Daughter'll husband: called ,L father' 1 
( r [ikopia), Ii 209: called ''nephew' 1 * 
(New Hebrides), l| 213: term for 
(TLkopia 1,11 210 

Dead, cult of the: ancestor god* repre¬ 
sented by human bone image* (Mar¬ 
quesas), 11 3521 the dead instructing 
priests and sorcerer* (Paumotu), si 436- 
7 ■ ( he dead killing person a marked for 
vm geance (Paumotu)* it 436: the dead 
protecting priest* and sorcerer* (Pau- 
niotuh ii 43^7: dead rebtions punish¬ 
ing family quarrels with illness (Tahiti), 
» 343. New Hebrides, 11 354; 
dead tuitunga procuring good crap?. 

III 351; cf, toe wrtol, Rotumu, III 
33fr^.P 339 R. 2: the ^a/w-cv (Fiji)! 
question o( Polynestun origin,! 111-13: 
libations In dead predecessors at inau¬ 
guration of ruu (RoEumu), in 336: and 
Polynesian lotemism, 11 217-18, 24 
i&r, 3x5-16: religion of kiva people 
based on, t 7: ivcrahip of dead an- 
cestora, Ttkopia^ II 299; Worship of the 
dead, ? If 438 (Fotum); 438 (Uvea); 
alto under the Dead, spirits returning* 
and Deification of chief* 

*7 
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— Rods of, at Gods of the d«ad 

— tuiita of: climbing tribal branch of 
tree (Manraii), lit 299-300: common 
people having no *ouk (Tonga). 11 396: 
eaten by clan-god? (Tonga-iti), Man- 
gaia r U 273 : eaten by |^nd? ('Muiu)^ 

Samoa, III 6 r If* ofra Rntiima, II Ic/o„ 

gods eating dead men, nnrf of. I 103 „ 
Mtmuana fitting the dead: going to 
AvEtiki, see under Av&ikh going to spots 
on or above earth* 1 7, 302^ *« 
Paradise; going through volcanic vents, 

I 7, 303: Raing wesi, suggestive of 
migration from west, I j: plunging into 
the sea from west of Savai'i, t 9$* «» 
102: m posts in house af gad, 

bH pillar*/' under Saating in Assembly 

house 

— spirits returning: in animal, etc. form, 

II 304-lfc: in animal etc. form of god 
worshipped in life? (Tahiti), ii 30^, cf. 
315-16: in animal. etc. form, and 

rojcmiim/” II 261 > 315-16: ammal, 
«tc r forms, sacred (Tonga), 11 306; 
animal, eic. forms, worshipped by rela¬ 
tions (8*100*}, II 304; cl, Tikopil, II 
299, jofk as animals, n 307 (Marque¬ 
sas): 307 (Returns); 304, 1 * 5 * 3*5 
(Samoa); 306 (Tahiti): animals, etc. 
entered by children, fed by mothers 
(Tahiti), ii 306: in birds, U 3*7* 3*6 
(Fotuna); 3^1 3>5 (Mah|ptU>S 3 «p 
308, 316 (Ongtong Java); 307, 315 
(Paumotn); 290, 307 (Roiuma); 3 fl 4 ‘ 

305 (Samoa); 253, cf- *3^ 3 ^ (Tonga): 

burial of insect* ete. entered, 11 307, 
316 (Fotuna): 307, 316 (Niue); 304-5, 
of. 308, 316 (Samoa): as clouds 

(Mangsia), n 30O7 in fish, n 306, 315 
(Mangatn); 303, 30S (Qngtong Java); 
307 (Roiumaj; 267, jo& (Tahiti); 253, 

306 (Tonga): in form of stones (Samoa), 
j] 304: in human form, ii 307 (Roiuma); 
304 (Samoa); in insects, 11 307, jr6 
(Fotuna); 306, 315 (Majiguii); 307, 3*5 



chief entering butterfly; Marquesas, II 
306-7* 315, souls of priests as moths: 
Rfl'iatea. II 306, 3i5r Jib, souls of dead 
turning into cockroaches: inspiring men 
and women (Uvea), 11 43 ^"? 3 “ P Ean t 
form (Samoa), 11 304: in reptiles h 11 307, 
316 (Fotuna); 307 (Rntufesa) j 303 
(Samoa): not retunlinff in animals? 
(Tokelau), II 308: Spirits of children 
killed at birth (Tahiti), II J<*. 3 ^ 
spirits of drowned men, u J<H 
(Samos); 306 (Tahiti): spirits feared, 
11 307 (Paumotu); 30s (Samoa); spirit 
of men dying violently (Samoa),, ti 
305: spirit" of slain, xl 30? (Fatima); 
306* 315 (Mangati); 304 (Samoa); 


spirits of unburied dead (Samoa), if 

dS ; cause of, *** Mints-, (and death), 
cause: omens of + Itf under Offltna: 
f - loftm "■ appearing before, see under 
Incarnation, etc. 

Dedication of child; to clun god (Hervey), 
II 118; to family god (Samoa), II 228, 
ill 151, cf. 11 219": to father 1 ) or mother's 
god (Hcrvey), u 118; (Samoa), 11 106- 
7, tu 151: to god addrci&cd at moment 
of birth (Samoa)* 11 106-7* m 151 ' to 
pod of parent not devoted to sacrifice 
(Hervey), ei u3: to more than one 
god? (Hervcv), 11 118: Tangaros or 
Tane besought to preserve child (Fau- 
motti), I 340: see also child bearing 
name of its god (Samoa), xi 228, lit tJU 
and ehild named after “ totem h+ -gnd? 
(Uvea), U 293, cf. t£t 151 

Deification of men (after death): chiefs 
(Manauesss.), 1 317, 324, 
tong Java). 1 414, lit 7^: (Roiurna), ix 
iS8 > cf. in 44; (Samoa), tt 319; ? (Ton¬ 
ga), 11 232; (Uvea), 11 438; ire afro 
(Hervey), Kaukum, I *65, Monro, 11 
271, Tioio t I 250; (Marquesas), Taipu 
chief ess,, II 3 J 0 r Tana Manuoa, III i$Q~ 
60; (Pauitiotu), Munanui, 1 337: 
turns), Rahuu* II 289; (Samoa), Taiau- 
malie, II 239; (Tonga), daughters of 
iuihafahdoua, % 148, cf. 149: offerings 
to dead woman before eet-Bshmg 
(Paumoiu), ii 284-51 priests (Marque¬ 
sas), II 326^ 4 * 8 p 

-(during life): the ctttm (Marque- 

sash 11 363, jjtf, 4 ^S. in % 75 . S 3 *- 
chiefs personaOng or represen ung gods 
(Fotuna), 1 365; (Marquesas), ill 85* 
(Samoa), ill 74: (Society)^ m 34 * 77*8 S 
(Tonga), e 158, 162, 167, ei iy2 r 1 it 350: 
chiefs’ title* showing connection with 
gods (Society), he 78-9; god entering 
chief at inauguration, ii nt. ill 227; 
cf. Samoa, 111 40-1; Society, 1 219, nI 
77 p and Tonga, in 76: god entering 
bead of family, 11 101-2, tee aho under 
Firttbom: god incarnate in king £Fo- 
tiM)p i 3^3* 4^1- ill 3®. 34 *; {Samoa}, 

II 3 J 9 > III 64: (Tonga)* t i$t t 166, cf. 
m 75-6: god inaumaEo in member of 
family (Tailumatie}, Samoa, II 239-40: 
gods incarnate in men and women 
(Samoa), Cl 339, 540, 25I: the king as 
god, etc. (Easter ls,k 1 395, 401, 403. 

III 88; (ElIke), 111 H8; (Fdijb TO 9 *\ 
(Mangureva), 111 37, 87^ 132; (Rotuma), 


I 358. ill jj7; (Samoa), 11171; (Societyj p 
i 219, mi 34, 77, 78; (Tokelau), in SB; 
(Tonga, imioftga), 1 151, 166, 167?, Ml 
75, cf. it 255, 311, 313 i J«5 aha the eiti 
pai** Samoa. 11 357-8, m 40, 41, 73: 
pnCSl fl-s god (Samoa), jj 240: See aha 
Inspiration and Inspired persons 
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Deposition : in 257-13: chief (or king) 
deposing subject* 111 21 3, 3iB (Easter 
I*.): ill [H-atuma); 20. iz$, in, 
aj*. 23 ' 486 (S«d«y)s zog-iOr 

(Tonga); me aho chief revoking 
office of print, Society, III Jl: coum 
dl (or councillors) deposing chief 
(Rotuma), in s: 1 ^. zz$, cf, 11 54, 493; 

{Samoa). II 366, III ro a 207, cfc 208; 
(Society). IE 3S8, HI 199, 210-11: and 
daw qucation, i 16; deposed chief not 
taring rank (Tonga), in 210: family 
head deposed by “sbtet\" ere. (Samoa), 
II 1061 family heads deposing chief 
(Samoa), 1 46, m 14a, cf. Ho turn a r in 
225: of king, by aubjeefr, m 98-9; 
(Ellice), in 213; (Forum). 1 363, 366, 
£11 213; (Marquesas), In 312 ; (Fan- 
mom), in 132. 2t2, 303, 3&0; (Rapa), 
in 213; (Rarotonga), 111 lu-ii, 290. 
3 S*b A i 274; (Kotuma), l 431, 438; 
(Toltclay) „ I El 211: land of deposed man 
taken by king (chief). Society. Ill 273, 
275-6; by the persona electing (Ro- 
tomaK III zoj, 212; (Samoa), ill 182, 
307-6, 243; (Tahiti), 11 3S8. in 199, 
2T0-U; (Tonga), 111 209- to, z6&: re¬ 
lation given land of deposed chief, ttt 
365; ? 31S (Busier Is.)? *?*■ 275, *S6, 
cf. ao (Society): relation siding with 
victor*, dispos-wsiing defeated chief 
(Samoa),, in 367: successor from same 
family appointed by persona deposing 
(Easier k.). m 213, 318; (Funafuti). 111 
i;i 3 1 (Rarotonga), hi 29a* 293: (Ro- 
tnmai), ? 1 e| 212: (Samoa), p 46, III tB2. 
243; {Society), m 27^ 275, 26b: finV 
tonga unable to depose chiefs, llf 20^, 
209. 26b: by victor? (Rotuma), 111 213; 
fW Under Titles, etc,, withdrawn], 
and Banishment 

Descent: agnates and cognates. Terms for, 
(Samoa) it 96, 152- agnates and cog- 
natea, of. “sister" and "brother'" 
villages (Samoa), u 3^6-8: patrilineal 
descent observed r* inheritance (Sa¬ 
moa). 11 96: patritinea] mainly (Hervey) ( 
n 139: use of term in book, n 67^8, 
ELL 3 ^ 4 " £« at r» Child belonging to 
eilher parent, etc.; and Son living 
with mother's people, imrfcr Son 

— (mitrilineal): adoption by mother's 
dan (Mon gala), Jt 346; and the date 
Question, i 14-15; families founded by 
ancestresses (Bukabuka), I 384; (Sa¬ 
moa), 1 67-8 (Saforu), [i 19, jo (Sa- 
niitliiulu): and importance of fathers 
sister {Samoa), 11 174-5, cf. 215-16; 
(Tonga) p 11 1S3-5; and Importance of 
sister and her descendant! (Samoa), 11 
101 ^ 2 t T05, |62, 166-B, 169-71, 172, 
1B4,185, 215-ib: and importance of the 
(Tonga), II 189-90: and im¬ 
portance of the foupcti, II 106, of* too, 


iBS: inheritance through, if no male 
heir* (Samoa), tl 96: mother-EO- 
daughter descent in chiefs bn« (Sa¬ 
moa), 11 91 -4 : and separate ownership 
of land and trees, in 282-5: traces of. 
Ii £7-123 j izj (Bukflbiikaj; 123 (Ellice); 
tlS-20 (Hervey); 120-22 (Mar 
122 (Niue); 123 (Polynesian Melanesia); 
122 (Rot urna); 88-109 (Samoa); 113-18 
(Society); 109-13 (Tonga): and the 
tmtemgafyfin* (Tonga), tl 1 11-13, 187- 
Ill 216, 369; f« attd Husband 
living with wife's people under Hus¬ 
band; a&a the name 

(Samoa) 

— of rank. etc.: chief* children of 
different ranks according to ranks of 
mothers (TocutiV n 109': children Ln- 
fieri dng rank of father (Henryk 11 1 iS, 
U9« m 177 ? equalizing the differing 
rank* of spouses (Tahiti), u 114-16; 
family rank personified in Untpou 
(Samoa), it 91: father ranking above 
mother when equate til birth (Tonga), 
Iff 369: rank of children by unequal 
marriages (Samoa), ri S9; (Society), II 
113-14; (Uvea), tit 3S2-3: rank depend¬ 
ing on relationship TO great chiefs 
(Tonga) h 11 109; son inheriting rank of 
higher-bom parent, 11 90; 113 (Ta¬ 
hiti); fio (Tonga): superior import¬ 
ance of nuifc of women. 11 89, 90-1 9 
10^ (Samoa); 113, 114, 117-18 (Ta¬ 
hiti); 109-10 (Tongs): juifoft^a jefiw 
transmitting rank tt> children (Tonga) „ 

II 1S7: fw alio chiefi son by principal 
wife succeeding (Samoa), m sfifi, 215, 
367-8; (Tonga), 11 j to, ill 230, 369, 
37 * 

Divination; by coconut, to discover thief 
(New Hebrides), III 30-1; by coconut J 
re illness, etc, (Tonga), m 15 : by coco¬ 
nut, test of innocence ( 5 amoa)» hi 5-6, 
iee Ail a j culprit biting poisonoui toot, 

III 12, cf r JfW^vi p ill 15; by coconut, re 
war, etc. (MangataK « 4=^; (Swmoa* 
rtitii-fattn), if 473: to discover thief 
(Society), III 18-19, 34 , cf. Rarotonga* 
Hi 24, sorcerer burning spirit of thief, 
r« aho Samoa, 11 407: diviner* chief a* d 
ttt 36 (Manguia); 34 (Tahiti): diviners, 
priests (Society), III l8. 34; ? (Tonga), 
11 409, 410: divmera not prints? 111 54; 
(Society), it 41S-19: by kavw. lest of 
innocence (Samoa), til 7; by mean* of 
victim (Society), IX 419: by &ta« 

{ Society), 11 419 £ l£f atiU Atataua, etc. 
Samoa), md Omen* 

Divine descent of chiefs: Hi 61-71; 74 
(Easter Is.}; 72 (Ellice); 92 (Fyi); 67-9 

I Heprey); 69-70, 85, 129, cf. I 314 
Marquesas); 72 (Ongtong Java); 70*1 
Puumotu}; 65-5, 74 (Samoa); 66-7 
Society); 71-1 (Tokelau); 65-6 (Ton- 

27-a 
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B*>; md deification of dud chiefs, 111 
63: and descent from "totem,” 11 jog; 
01 the ^'Tizipntni/* jm ti/tdfr "Tan- 
gnfoans^ : tre oho under namtu 0/ god j 
<wtef fiteV/jf 

Divorce; chiefs discarding wivt* at will 
{Samoa) , 13 157: children going to 
parent 10 whom they belonged (So¬ 
ciety), 11 116: dubbing of lover re¬ 
moving husband ^ claim re discarded 
wife (bamoa), 11 3 38; ir fis^nga and prin¬ 
cipal wife separating after birth of 
heir* (Tonga), 11 

Dog; god immanent in Mil of (Samoa}* 
II 12: god incarnate in (Samoa), 11 22 1., 
222; 226, 345: Marne dedicated to 

(Society), il 27a' Maui changing Rii 
into (Pauinoru), II zSy 

Dowry (Samoa): of bride, distributed 
among bridegroom "a people h n 156; 
of bride, fine mau* 11 126, 155; of bride f 
mats contributed by onuot*, etc:, m 
MTf cf. 345-6: of bride, special mat for 
“sisters *ou ,! of bridegroom^ father* 
It 155-4, 167, 168, 174, cf. 170-1 : each 
spouse bringing, 11 155: see nfto Olaa f 
objects made by men, rr 379, Ttwiga, 
objects mode by women, 11 379 

Dream?: gods conmiunicsttmg with priests 
in, (Easier i*r>, 1400,405; (Marquesas}, 
11 43 t?; (Society), tl 419: intercourse 
established with Rods by sleeping op 
mtifrie (Samoa), II 8^-3* cf. orator 
i+ sleeping” on fltofrw at jfano, 11 460, 
ttt 4b - sorcerers interpreting, (paumotu) 
II 437: irr ct/jw Tonga. II 413, fainting 
tin advance symptom of Inspiration 

Drum: emblem of chieftainship? (Roto- 
tonga), I 265: girl Sent (o sc3. ip 
(Hunhirieh 1 sit: sent to Ra’i*tt.an 
mm-tu of Oro by KaraEongaiui, 1 336 

" Drum of peace^ (Mangais), 1 353, 253, 
25*h aj7. II 348* III 44, 6 7, 

Dual pcopk: 1 5, 6, 7, 8, 303-3: con¬ 
nection with the Proto-Samoans? I S-9, 
9-10 

Dying god: (Easter Is*), winner of annual 
egg-rate 11* Secular king, I 394-5, 404, 
405-7 (cf. 393-*, 309-400), ill 37H. 
379™, ut aha egg-race held Oft " death” 
Of king, I 194 , 405 • (Fyi) t conch blown 
on annual depamjrc of gpd, and on 
death of lacred king, I 346: { Mrtn^uc - 
sai) L ureoi feasts, i 304: (Rarotonga), 
adult son wrestling with father for Und, 
in zoh 331 n* a, 37^- (Rohims), 
14 annual 11 abdication and inauguration 
of tan, III 335-9, 378, efr IH annual 
election of jfatpure, H 495: (Samoa), 
annua) pigeoo-catchtnff feast? 1 1 237-H* 
ira aha fighting between neighbours 
permissible at annual feast, II 333 J 
(Society), annual stripping and re- 
dccoration of god ? Ill Hi- 2 ; rev afro 


Ongtong Java, III 385-6;, annual election 
of high-priest 

Ear-piercing (Austral [slnnds), I 383 

Easter island: and Anna Motua, 1 327, 
331: clans, and areas op map, | 384, 
3^ 386* 387-8: dans, descent from 
Hotumatua and his sons, I 390, 391 a 
401, 408-9, II 55: clans, righting within 
clan. 1 clans, names, etc. 1 387: 

dans, sub-groups nod areas, t 393* « 
36-8: chins, ten elans in own i»u, 
l 387-9, J 9 *- 3 n +^1, cf. 

tl j5, ill 318-19; dans, two main 
groups, I 3S6j 39 z, 393, II 55 , fee also 
I 399 «- 4, 407-^, 409: conquering and 
conquered parties, I 3 86, cf, I 4*9, 415 ; 
the hill people, 1 393: 1 Iotumatua T 
arrival, etc. I 390, 4O1, cf. 40a: iloiu- 
matua, and connection with Rapa, I 
cf. 384: Hotumatua, the first 
king, I jWi, 39 *. Ml. 39*. 4 * 1 : 
divided among Hotumutua's sons, I 
3 * 8 - 9 * J9* h 391, 401, 4 *^ 9 . u 55 * Hi 
3*8-19, 3S3 • and Melanesia, I 301, 401: 
the Miru dan. Ores, etc. I 387: Mini 
don* related sub-groups, 31 56-8 i Mini 
dan, supernatural powers, i 396,402-3: 
Miru head chief the sacred king? tee 
under meted king Mm*: native tuune 
Rapamii* 1 384* cf. 389-^90; native name 
Te Pilo re Hcnua. I 384, 390: sea¬ 
bird ■ egg race, I 3 «S-*P 394 ~ 5 * 39 S“*- 
399-400, 404-7,11 39*: none houses at 
Omngo, i 385-6, 395, 407, 408 
^^lacned king: abdiettijog on son's 
marriage* m jo 6: abdicating when old, 
1 397* m 378* 383 ; not acting as magis¬ 
trate, 1 397, 403* cf. 394 : and canoe- 
milkers, 1 398: and councils, m 135-6: 
depoiing and appointing chiefs., in a 13: 
divinity of, 1 395, 401, 4*3, in 8B: and 
the egg-race, 1 395, 398 and it. $ f 40a, 
405: the Erst to tat in uew house, I 398: 
nret-fruiu, etc. brought to, 1 394, 395, 
398, 4011 40a p in 362: governing with 

the chiefs, 1 395 j head-chief of Lhe 
Miru group?, 1 396, 402, 4*3"4. u 3^4. 
I tl 384: labour due to. 111 362: Hits of 
kings, and Miru chiefs, 1 401-4: lists 
referred in, I 391, 372, Mr rffro list of 
Queens, t 391-a: hsu not showing 
divine descent* 111 72: living at Ana- 
ketia, 1 397. 402: marrying within own 
d*n T I 39 fr- 7 , 4*4- Kgaure. I 397 “ 9 h 
4OZ-3: Ngimra the East great king* 1 397; 
office continuous, 1 395,402,404: office 
hereditary * 1 394, 396. 401, 402* 403* 
404 , m 136, 3B3-4. 391: power, de¬ 
cline of, r 394 , 403, It] 136 : power d«- 
petic, I 395, 403 h HI 135-6: power over 
life and property, 1 395, 4 ai-a; u 
print, 1 395, 398, cf. 403: sentencing 
chiefs to death. 111 213: npemftufu 
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powers, i 399, 403, II in 45, 

341: supremacy acknowledged through- 
Dili island I 395, 397, 4O2, tt 364: 
tablet and tradition Authority, i 195; 
307^. 4*| i taboos court ec led with, j 
367. 4*2: tattooed, I 397: tattooing in- 
specced by, 1 39$: twin* given royal 
flame by t 1 398: and war, I 397,402, 403 

-- secular king] acting ill adminis- 

trator, l 394: office Easing a year, I 
594, J9J, 40J, 405, cf. 396, 40*; pil¬ 
laging ih* land, 1 394, m 362-3: power 
milimry, j 395, 405: a ryrmni, 1 394, 
jji 304-3: me winner of the annual fgg- 
rJcr? 1 394“5. 4«+. 4D5“7. cf. 395-6, 
3|>9-4«5, 40S 

: Ceremony enabling king's ton to 
ear with father (Tonga), 11 254: eating 
apart (divine chiefs), Samoa, tn 73: 
eating apart ^firatbom), Mang.iii, tit 
™- eating With father’? iiiucr (eus,)* 
Tikopia* II ait: eating food of chief, 
elc. ire under Food nf sacred persons, 
etc. t not eating in presence of children 
Of father's sinter (mj^ Tonga, It 19a : 
not eating tn presence of father's sister 
(m.S,) p Tonga, || 183* 184, zoS: not 
eating in presence of superior (Tonga), 
ttl 76= caring together (relations), 11 
194 *■ -; C^lueK u 5i-Jr 4*1: king and 
priest the first to eat in new house 
(Easter la,}, | 398: ifw/jw under some 
taboos as women re, (Society) 11 393: 
taboo to feed self, after touching food, 
ere, of chief (Tonga). 111 76-7: taboo 
person not feeding self, he 8y; (Tonga), 
ir 195-6: ret tiho greet chiefs, etc- 
fed< ? (Mftrauesai)* 111 86-7; (Society). 
Ill Ka-Ji taboo to see sacred long and 
kmi eating (Easter U.) r 1 3971 women 
net eating with men (Sodety), zi 393 
Eeli: aiding Atiangic's son* against 
Tongans (Samoa), I 71, It aji: burial 
of dead eel (incarnation), Samoa, n 2251 
coconut deriving fmm head of, fee 
0*drr Coconut trees: ed-fishing, food- 
offerings to dead woman before (Feu- 
motu>, n 284-5: as gods, not eaten, ri 
ZQ$ (Mauihiki); 284 (Paumoiu); 20S 
(Ttkopia); 193-4 (Tokelau); ire aim 
tiamoa, 11 244 t incarnation eaten by 
Hng?, j| 348, mock human ^ectihce on 
cm ring incarnation: as gods, human 
ancestor in origin [Tikopiel, 11 299; 
w Tahiti* u 268, 270, 322* an¬ 
cestor eel of Mutaica people: gods in- 
camate in h n 274 (Mangaia); 281 (Mar- 
quesas}; 210, 220, 221, 224, 228, 231* 
J 33 {Smnea}; ifl-tt, 300, 301 (Tikepia); 
15S (Tonga): incarnation appearing 
before death of worshipper (tiamoa), It 
251: incarnations worshipped, etc. II 

-25 (Samoa): a 68 , 270, 324 
(TihMb 300, cf, 301 (Ttkopu): part 


dll* to king, etc. (Samos 1 , tt 243 h jn : 
raising sky (Ellice), it 232 : sacred eel? 
of ts.\w and SiL groypa I Marquesas), 

I n sacred, not killed. If 

253 Ci onga); 295 (Tdngareva): K i- 
patrons of women? (Paumcxu), 11 2S5- 
6: sight of god-eel causing death 
(Kotijrm), 11 290: hpirits returning In 
form of, (Toqga) « 253, 306: taboo to 
women (Hervey), tl 474: Tahiti re- 
gardeef as eel* I 211, 3zo, 235, zjfi, ft 
=67: Tangacoan gods associated with 
ussitLs, snake* and, 1 zzo; (Hervry), tt 
273-5 J CKaw Hebrides), is 303; (S-Mnoa), 

Jl*+r II -31-5; (Society)* l 220, II 267 ; 

(Ton ga), 11 353: bj village-mark in 
bou«* Samoa, 11 318, 319; violating 
women, tre under PiEi 

Eight: division of areas into (Society)* 

II lSl-2, 209, 213,214-15,11 41,158, Cf. 

Rarotonga. I 172: dirision of areiLS into, 
Connection with cuiTlefiHh? i 183-4, n 
13^265 J 4i 

Eimeo: diviskmw and districta, t 209-m: 
eight districts. | 182, 209; tunrae in, 
sending victims to Rft'iaKa, 1 ira: and 
the Pomute, I zot. 308-9, 21*. ill 163. 
211 r and Tahiti, leaving Ra'iatea in 
eeE-form, I in, 11 167: md the Teva 
chiefs, t 2io, El 69-70, cf. I 193] and 
tribute due to Tahitian chiefs. 1 197 
and jt. iq] war in, 1 197 -8 , 199 

EfeCticin and appointment: Appointment 
Of chief? by king, 111 - 13 , 3 i«i (Easter 
la-); 20 311 * 272, 473, 275 f&odety): 
187, cf. 190. 194-54 206- to ¥ 368 

(Tanga); 206 (Uvea): appomtaienE of 
chiefs by victor (Romms), 111 at a: ap. 
pcifttment of prirtti by chief! (Ongtong 
Javw) fit 385-6; (Society), in $9-1 1 59- 
60; {Takehuh If 439 , 111 iai appoint- 
ment of sub-chief by chief (Society), 
lit 273: appointment of sub-chief not 
in power of chief (Ttmga)^ tit 189, 194- 
5. 266, 269] chief elecied by fitmilv 
heads (Rotuma), ttt 20 J 1 245 : chiefs 
elected by other chiefs and mnimtmu 
(Rarotonua), tit 202-3: chiefs elected by 
peferti? (frtitigpiii), tn 202, cf. 201,219: 
chiefl elected by subjects, ? (Marque- 

5J}), 1 J 55 h n 493: 

(Tonga), in 119, cf, 188, 1S9* 194-5: 
chiefs elected by Subject, with king's 
Approval (Tonga), ill 268. tte ufiU 
Rotuma, 111 205, person elected family- 
head must be recognized by chief; 
election of chiefs (Society), m 377, 393 ■ 
election of chief? and abdication cus¬ 
tom (Society)* ttt 37^-3. tti 199: 
election to names and lilies, ttt 17*- 
2061 206 (Easter Is.); 206 (EIEipe); 205 
(Foruftrt); 200-3 (Hervey): 203 (Mar¬ 
quesas); 2*4 (Niue); 203-4 (Paumotu); 
204-5 (Rotuma); lycMi* (Same*]; 
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195-300 ( Society) ■ 2at) (Tokelau); iSG- 
95 (Tonga); 105-6 (Uvea): kind elected 
hy chiefs (Niue). 1 555,11 495; (Tonga)* 
i 14a, m 186, iSj p 188, cf, 189-90: 
king elected by council (Fotmu), I 1&3,. 
d. 366-7. ]] 495. in 305; (Romms), n 
495; (Tahiti, Wei), I 187, tl 4B* 387-8, 
m iy T 198, 199. sjo-ii; (Tonga, 
mnraa), in i86 n 188, 190, 191 a 19a, cf. x 
+t8: king elected by iH family 1 ' (Edict), 

I I 378,111206; (Tonga, tmkamhiboim) t 

ttt 188^9. 191, 193-4: cf. 11 15- 

17* 31 - 3 . Ill 171-5, electoral families 
related m king: king elected by sub¬ 
ject* (RUiceh s 379. ni 306, cf. 383: 
(P&umom), Mil 304. 303; {Tokelau). 

III 206: sacred king elected by each 
district in turn (Rotuma), 1 358-9, 430. 
III 38 tj 494, cf. Fiji * I 430: sacred king 
elected by secular king and council? 
(Uvea), eee 203-6: sacred king not 
dected? (Tonga), 111 119* 186: same 
persons electing and deposing (Ro- 
lum;lh III 305, Slit f Samoa), III iBi, 

207-H, 242; (Tahiti), 11 3 flS, 111 199. 

310 -tl: (Tonga)* III ao^io, 2&S: 
secular king elected (Mangaia), E 233, 
III 202, 377; (Tonga), I 14S, III (9^7. 
188—1)4. tf. I l6t. 418; r« aha Easter Iju 
Secular king, winner of annual race: 
" tubmen' F elected by family heads 
fManihiki), 1EI 39: unfit candidates re¬ 
jected (Samoa)* m 367: (Tonga), 1 148, 

111 18S; cf. Mon glia, lit 20 t ^ and ^ Jon- 
pirvs, lit 380: Tit aha Succession. 
Titles* etc. and Will* 

Elizabeth b, and Anus Motui t f 317 
Ellice group: 1 377-8: forma of govern¬ 
ment Hirfau in different islands, 3 378- 
80: see mto F llt 1 if mi 

Endogamy: in the Marquesas* tE 140, 
202: Mim chief obliged to nwrry 
within OWn clan (Easier fa.), t 396^7, 
4*4 ■ in Polynesian parts of Melanesia i? 
IT 146: in Tikespia? M 146 
Evil eye: in £8-9: king '* glance causing 
fruils,. etc. to perish (Samoa 1 ( III 74 p 
75 1 321: king's glance causing illness 
(Karo long* h Ill 84: king's glance kilting 
men {Samoa). Ill 75: kings no[ looked 
nr, 313 84 (Rarotonga); 74 (Samoa): 88 
(Uvea); cR Society, 111 S0-1 
Exogamy, and marriage reitfi chons; 
11 tJL4-4&: 144-5 (Enter UJ; 134 a. 1 
(Fiji); 138-40 (Hervey); 140-2 (Mar- 
14^-3 (Niue)- 143-4 (Ro- 
turns): 128-35 (Samoa); 137-8 (So¬ 
ciety);! 35-6 (Tonga): brides sdecied 
from discant villages (Samoa), ee 157-8* 
■59« yj' children informed to 
lawful IpOusn (Htrvey). ir 139: girl 
no* observing restrictions losing dowry 
(Samoa)p n 1163 and incest laws 
(Samoab n *3*-+: local exogamy 


system probable (Samoa)., u 130-5, cf. 
89: man not observing restrictions ex¬ 
communicated (Samoa). 11 115-6: 

marriage allowable bcEween CrOts- 
courina living in different group* 
(Samoa), xr 117, 130, 132-5; marriage 
within group recognizing same family 
bead unsafe (Samoa), II a 26. cf. 124: 
marriage within the haang taboo 
(Rcnu.nia), it 143; tee aha widower 
ejected from wife's family's home at 
funeral, it i3i: marriage within tribe 
offensive to gods (Hervey), ]] 139: men 
taking wives from other clans (1 iervey)* 

II lJ9t 34&" offspring of improper 
mArriages dying, etc. (Samoa), || 134, 
126: rape within “family' 1 ? (Samoa), 

III 2: relations nor marrying* II 144 
(Toiler Is.): 144 (Fotunaj; 140 (Mar- 
quesflt); 146 (Penrhynh 134. 115-6 
(Samoa); 137 (Society): 134 (Uvea): 
ire aha Rarotonga, 11 140, relations 
marrying; restrictions applying io out- 
* idens Living with family group (Samoa), 

II 126, 117, 131-2; victorious find van¬ 
quished sections of wic tribe allowed 
to marry (Hervey), 11 139-40: tie aha 
Child belonging to either parent, etc,: 
ond Husband Living in wife’s family. 

^ under Husband 

Exorcising “spirit'' from turtle (Tonga- 
tevm) K 11 294-5 

Faaa (Tefana i Ahuml)S chiefs of, 1 197* 
199. 200: independent of Papiim chief. 
1 178. 1S7, iS£. 189, 191 
Fakabina Is.. Fnmwtu, IE 49 
Fakaofo (Tokelau}: four families. 1 373: 
guvrmmeni, t 37J S 374: natives dc- 
Branded from btothem (fiirst men), I 373 
“ kings: descended from the firei men. 
I 373 p iu «lets owned by. 

III 314: Icing high prie%t, etc. 

! 374f ui 88: kinship with Atafu 
kings, 1 373™4. !<i 7 *-*' list, 1 373: 
oldest male of the four families made 
king, 1 373, 376. m 381. 395 

FaUuptitU' tee under Councillors, Samoa 
Families: chiefs and councillors aa head* 
of families, see under Chief*, and 
Councillor*: consanguine? (Tonga), n 
252; consanguine fiirnilLc- with titled 
heads composing village (Samoa), 1 41 > 
Cf. 45, f« alsQ Fyt, I 343-4. wnl Re¬ 
turn n, 1 357: consanguine family com* 
poking household, it 54-5? (Ellice)i 
48 (Marquostta); 44 (Rarotonga): family 
godSj tec under Cock: family name h 
)rr under *l’ide*. etc.: head of family 
priest, ire under PricMi: holds of 
families being deposed. Or deposing 
chief, Sf£ under Deposition, and Titles , 
etc., withdrawal or: heads of families 
being elected* or electing eliief. tee 
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under Election, and Titles, etc,; heads 
of families fpvcming, etc. under 
Administration of Justice, and Govern¬ 
ment. etc. 

Fanonga (Le Fnnonga), Samoa: ally of 
Ltei, I 1O0-1 : disinherited son of 
Tangaroi-a-Uq I ^t, ioo: els god of 
fishing II 246: owl incarnation wor¬ 
shipped, etc. II 22], 246. tf, Sani^ta 
Om, It 320: and Piva, fighting Titn- 
garon. I 102, Ill, ii|2 and Pava, Seeing 
from Tangartia. I t oi t 102: son of 
Fava + 1 tot 1 a war god, n 233, 246 

Plating before sacrifice^ etc. of turtle 
(Paumotu)j tl 236 

Fata and Tuna (sons of Ariongie): aided 
by aister^ son, it 25 s councillor* of 
elder brother, r 74 k m 145: the dance 
and song incident r 1 71-2: driving out 
the TonganJ, 1 bo, 65-6, 71-2. 73* «ij 
143, u 25, til 145; Fata founding /da- 
tana council in safm. Hi 47* e£, 1 74; 
moving stone with aid nf eels, etc. 

I 72, II 2Ji: parsing Malictoa title no 
elder brother, t 71, 73, III 145’ stealing 
anchor pole of tuitonga, I 7t, 72: and 
the wiires of twtonaa, 1 72-3 

Father: adoptive, term, Ji 207 (Fo- 
tuna); zoI (hfarqueaas); 204 (Pay- 
motu); and child, term (Fotuna), 11 
207: not important (Marquesas), 11 
120: term for, il 212 (Duff Is.); 207 
(Fottma); 201 c*vf it. & (Marquesas); 
205 (Niue); 204 (Paumotu); 149 (Sa¬ 
moa); 199 (Society); 209 (Tikopia); 
iyS (Tonga): term used tliUiificKioriJjr, 

II I49 (Samoa); 309 (Tikopia); 178 

<To*™> 

Father-in-law; called "father." 11 209 
O'ikupty): 178 (Tonga): same term for 
mother-in-law and, u 206 (Niurjb cf. 
Society, 11 200: term for, it 554 (Pau- 
moiu); 200 (Society) 

Father 1 * brother: called ' l father," 11 212 
(Duff r®.): 207 (Fotuna); ? 200 (Her- 
vey); 213 (New Hebrides):; ? 207 
(ftotuina); 149 (Samoa); 209 (Tikopia); 
178 (Tonga) ; m guardian of orphans 
< Samoa), ri 149, 01, Hcrm, n 201 

— brothers children, calico H+ brotbera PT 
and l+ slaters h * fTknga), ii 179 

— — daughter (mjJ f not married (Sa¬ 
moa), li 126 

-son 1 * daughter (m#.), not married 

(SamoLi), 11 12b 

-wife, otM “mother," 11 209 

(Tikopia); 178 (Tonil) 

— sitter: called "aunt l? (New Hebrides), 
It 213: called "mother" (Dull I*,). 
11 2 X 2 \ term for, It 210 (TLknpi-rtj; x8d 
(Tonga! = term used dutificatorilyi n 
163-4 (Banka); 180 (Tonga) 

— — (m.s.): not acting in ceremonies 
connected with nephew (Tonga),. II183: 
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sdoprinft nephew, n 164 fSanu Cruz), 
rre aim Tonga (fonnotge), 11 rfc t 1S3: 
avoidance of, 11 163 (B&nka); 163 
(Pentecost); 163, 183 (Tonga): avoid¬ 
ance of, and potential wife theory 
(Tonga), n 1S3-4; at ceremonae* con¬ 
nected with brother's firstborn child 
(Banks)., II 16*: at ceremony initiating 
nephew (Banks). It [64: at feast held 
On nephew's learning genealogies ( ~S lor- 
que&ui). IK 203-4: at funeraJ of nephew ? 
(foriltmga /</r fw), TanRs h IX 196. 107-Si 
importance of, and continuing right* of 
sister, u 147-8:174-5, 215-16 (Samoa) j 
183-5 (Tonga): importance of Sind 
increasing power of father, 11 164-5 : 
importance not solely associated with 
patrilineal descent, il 163; marriage 
rights, and bride's loin mat (Samoa) „ 
11 161 r 171, 173-4: marriage with, 
allowable (Torres), ri 164: marriage 
with, taboo (Tikopia), 11 146* cf, 

Samoa, 11 125, 128—9: nave) string, etc. 
of ,L brother^/' chUd received by, 
(Santa), II 163-4: nephew cursing 
(Tingilau), Samoa, II 230, cf. 245: 
nephew eating with, (Tikopia) II zu : 
nephew not earing in presence of, 
(Tonp), IE 1S3, : h!4. 208: nephew 
entering house of, (Tikdpiii) II 211 i 
nephew speaking to, II 211 (Tikopia); 
1S3 (Tonga) 1 and nephew's wife, etc. 
n 163 (Bunks); 163 (Pentecost); 164 
(Santa Cruz); 311 (Tikopia); 163, l8|, 
184 (Tonga); 164 (Torres)! (Vmjm- 
Id|o] ; peace kept between brother 1 * 
sons by, (Samoa) 1 63. 67. II 103, 1C4, 
333, cF. 336^8: peace and war decided 
hy, (Samoa) EE 104: property rights, etc. 
of nephew and, IE 163 i Bonks); 211 
(Tikopia); 163, 183 (Tonga); 164 

tVonikolu) 3 regarded ns " stsetr ' J ? (Sa¬ 
moa), II 12^ cf. 1O3] respect for, con- 
necled with father'?- avoidance, Il l6fj, 
174^5 1 res peeled and 0 bey ed b y nep hew . 
II 163 (Banks, PenleCOit); 163^ 183 
(Tonga|; 163 (Vanikolo): sen tenrin g 

delinquents? (Samoa), II IO4-5; ua 
successor to tide (Tonga), II i 12-13, 
ttl 371: termed tainaha, etc. (also her 
children), Tonga, i: 192-3, igb, 197-8 
(tree K 191): cF Samoa, it 152: of tuj- 
fimgitt called tmtonga /« 5 iw? (Tlodi) t n 
193-4: of tmtmtfta, c hiefs kissing Tineh s 
feet h n 193. cf. 187: of ttdtouffi k of 
higher rank tlian nejilse-v, it 192 (tree, 
191): of tMlontfit. nmKand importance Cif 
Tineh, II t9jU 194 ' chiefs aunt 

inYoking family god (Tonga). It 256, 
ill 50 

-(ws.): adopting niece (Samoa), 1] 

161, cf. 108; arranging marriage of 
niece (Tonga), 1J 183, 184; at menstrua¬ 
tion feast af niece (Tonga), It 183: 
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taking niece as concubine for her hus¬ 
band (Samoa), 11 16$, r?l: inktni; pro¬ 
perty of niece (Tonga), it .183, 184 
— lister*! children: 4 bradiri* 1 and 
"aisiera” (Tonga), it 179: consulted by 
family head re I and (Samoa), 11 104, 
m 243: inliLienee over brother's sons' 
descendants (Samoa), n 103-4; and 
their mother, called iimahv (Tonga), 
II J92-3 (tree, 191), cf. l8o-t 

-daughter (mj,): and her mother, 

eic. ceiled Umaha fl h cinga),, %l 192-^ 
(tree, 191): a 11 sister,'' not marrica 
(Samoa), || 126 : UdtOnga nni eating in 
presence of, II 19! (tree, Igt): milonga 
kiting feet of g n 19a 
--husband; caltad " father 1 ' (Tonga) , 

II 178: called 4L grandparent ri (Dull U.) t 
n 21 j 

- mn (nfU-->: of bridegroom, reed ring 

special mat (Samoa), u ijj-b, 167, i&8 ( 
174. cf. 17*“^ s bride'a loin Sprat rivn 
to (Samoa), 11 161, 171, 173-4; claims 
superior 10 those of sitter** spn 
(Samoa). 11 156, 168: Lttulibulu re¬ 
garded as super tor by luilOnffa, II 192 
(tree, 191): Lasulibulu, iuitonga not 
eyeing in presence of, II l$l (tree, 191); 
and hid mother, etc. called uimahti 
(Tonga), II 192-3 (tree. 19i); cf, 
Samoa T it 154; succeeding, (Samoa) it 
</>?, Ill 367: Vlachi, siincdty, etc, 
(Tonga), It 195, 196 (tree, 191)1 

Vlachi"* feet hissed by $wtortg# t It 196 ; 
Vsachi'a son respected by son of 
d 196, 197; ieeaL f& Sister's Bon 
pQtuhh'a, Morqui^i: din eric is and groups, 

I 31 &i had king, 1 316, 323 
Faruhutu U. (Marquess), supported by 
shark. 1 306-8, 11 289 
Fect&ts: appointed by 41 king" (Easter Is.), 

1 402- (Futuna). I 363; (Mftpgarevii 

III 132; (Samoah 111 324: ;«.pposnied by 
priest (Sjmn.ij. n 407, m ^ cf, 
Suciery. Ji 4.:: 0, 421: )ed by king ns 
priest (Easter ts.) P I 395; tec uhc III 4*9, 
and tuit&ngxt. 1 164; names of chiefs 
tailed in order nf precedence at, (\lan- 

t 262^-3: originating HI Aria-te- 
Viiringa-nui matat, 121 ; preaided ever 
by king (Uyta)j l 371: suzerain chief 
summoning district chiefs) (Marque- 
1 3*7> 339, 322 

— (Easter IsJ p sea-birds 1 egg race: bird, 
the sooty tern, 11 2961 cannibal feasts 
before, I 403-63 competitor* employing 
representatives r 1 iae, 4051 com- 
petiiors members of ascendant dan, 
t 399-400: end "dying god, p * i 405-^7, 
III 178, 379 , ire aha i 39a, 405, race 
held on death of king 3 and election of 
secular king, i 394-3, 4 o 4p 405-7, cf, 
395^ 390-400; fire lit on winner's 
remm, 1 407: food offerings to winner* 


1 396, 400: hehl in September* t 394: 
in honour of Mekc-meke , 1 396: h um an 
sacrifice in connection wilh, 1 393, 405- 
6" the Orange houses connected with, 

I 385-6* 395* +07,40S; priest foretelling 

result, 1 400, 405: men 

chanting at Orpngo, 1 398, 406; sacred 
king not appearing at Orongd, 1 398 
and n, 5, cf* 395 ■ sacred king not com¬ 
pering, I ^95, 402, 405: winner going to 
Special district, 1 407-Si winner ob¬ 
serving five month*' taboo, t 400, JO5, 
cf r 408: sec tr/jo periodical script-tablet 
feasts, 1 397-8 

— (Marquesas), on death and re-birth of 
Maui, | 302 

— (Rarotonga), ftr*i-fmt** 11 77 

— (Ongtong java), election of high priest 
ai animal feast, in ,385-6 

— (Returns), “ annual " inauguration 
and abdication of raw, hi 335-9 

— (Samoa): annual fca-it for removal of 
sickness, n 250: fighting between 
neighbours permissible at annual feast, 
n 333 

■-pigeon-catching; annual feast, 11 

235, 2543 birds caught with nets, II 
2J5-&. 154, cf, Niue, li 29 2, and 
Tonga, 11 254; chief* alone engaging in, 
it 233. 2 %*y cf Niue, 11 292: chiefs 
engaged in, Barred jnd equal, 11 236—7: 
debauchery connected with, ll 236: 
decoy birds used, 11 2^5-6, 254, cf. 
Niue, 11 292: food offering to winner., 

II 237; a + *kingship" competition? u 
2j 7-8 3 name* of chiefs not colled oui 
at food distributions* ll 237; period, II 
25 see uho Plgcom 

(Society): annual stripping and re- 
decora rkm of gods (Huohjne), til 31-2, 
cf- JjSa: king giving doth to chief** etc. 
at (Tahiti), 111 356 

— (Tonga): of firat-fruits, human sacri¬ 
fice at, III 350; of first-fruits, offered to 
iuiioHga, I 1<j2-3 t hi 350-3; ree also 
plaeoti-caiching, 11 254 

Feather head-dress (Easter Is.): ns dan 
insiffnii? 11 327^8: B, prof« 40 f +I read¬ 
ing badly deprived of, 1 398: worn by 
Sacred king, etc. HI tablet ceremonv, 

1 If? 

Ftaihena f eed); FajrepuH murue. decorated 
(Tahiti) 1 174,, 329: feotherr rep«- 
sen tin a names on weapons (Niue), ir 
327: in image*, annunl renewal (|-fua- 
bine), 1 182, cf, hi 81—2: ihe i*r/jrn urn 
< 3 ocfrty) p ttf thai title: avmhol of Ora. 
given to combatant* (Tahiti), 11 341; 
symtoffEL of gods, 1 148, u 25a (Tonga) ■ 
cf, Faumntu, 11 284-5; *<* -j/jo the 
senga bird (Samoa) 

Fe> fS»mw)! wll? Of Loii* 1 5 9l 100: 
brought by I'ava to Apil, I tug; eon- 
necrinn with Ttiflmaaangii* 1 95, too t 
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cf. cuttlefish god of Apia, n 220-1 : 
and Fiji, IE 319-20: god of the dead, 1 
95 * 127, IL 221, 231, 233: as god of the 
dead + succeeded by Si k uleo, 195 and n. 1, 
11 233: god of lower regions, 1 48, 95, 
ido, 127*11 231, 233: the Houseof FVe. 
11 474 , hi 46 * 110 —lip tit also n 2 jo: 
incarnate in cuttlefish, 11 231, 319, df. 
220-1: leaving Satai'i to go with 
Tangarou, 1 94, cf. 95: Mulieioa con¬ 
nected with. 1 9S, ioo r 127, in 64: mock 
human sacrifice to* on eating of cuttle¬ 
fish, 11 247: priest of, rf 419 n . 2: pro¬ 
genitor of rocks and islands* 148: suc¬ 
ceeding Maui* 1 95, 126: Tfuigaroa 
Creating, e +8* 94, 95, 127: pre-Tanga- 
roan god, 1 94-5. 9»« ■». 1=6* 127- « 
233: as war-god, 11 320* 419 n. 2 

Fidelity: wives of kings taboo-, in 73-4 
(Samoa): ? 76 (Tonga): wirea’ bodies 
painted to reveal infidelities (Samoa— 
Tumi). 1 72^3 

Fiji: chief village capital of whole area, 
1 344: clan grouping in villages and 
districts, | 343-4, It 50-1 ■ dcpendendes 
of social group, I 344-5: as early 
settling-place, etc r 3 a n 4, 27, 29, 31* 
33-4, 3J-6: Fijian rilles in Polynesian 
island-?, I 115, II 359, 363, 111 102: and 
Foiuna, I 3&7-S- end iare migmdon5 r 
I 12, 114-15: and Manuka, 1 99, 10^“+, 
107, 115, 117, IT9-21, 122, IjB^flr IH 
34^1: Munii'a ami, rV-hcd up by I hkulco 
(Tonga)! 1 ICS* 124, 326: Manila, 
Savifi, Tonga and, connected m 
myth-;. 3 117, 128-9: and Xiue (Tafoi 
group), I 347-S: Polynesian element in, 
: 345 : Samoan connection with, mm alto 
Tuifitt: Samoan wives of chiefs of, 1142: 
Savin't gods associated with, t 116-17; 
and the Savfli'i Ton nan-Fijians, | 62^8, 
xols, 125* ef. 109: Slone from Tahiti 
trus/av connected w[|h? 1 230, 231- 

Tun^roa noramong gods of. 1 tra-r^: 
and Tongs roa (Samoa), s S9-90, izo~r. 
13S: and IP Tangaroflii 1 ' gods (Samoa). 
1 115-17: 11 Tangaroans " coming from. 
1 69, 88* 90-1, 109, no* ill: tattoainR 
introduced from, (Samoa) t 116: and 
Tonga, 1 101, ro^-6, 124, 126, 129, 160 

— dual kingship: in Ban, 134 5^6: process 
of scission in each stage of evolution, 
1 346, 420: no separation of offices in 
Melanesian Fiji, t 346 

— sacred king of Dim: beginning to lose 

respect, | 346: not engaging in War* 
t 346, 44a: member of spedal family, 
t 346, 420: Roko-Tui-Bau, I 345-0: 
upholding religion, cannibalism, etc. 
I 1 ** 

— secular king of Bay: admtni strator* I 
346, 420 commander in war, 1 346, 
4ao: member of special family, r 346, 
420: the VuMvaltf, 1 346 
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— Tonga end Samoa, native group name 
for, I 170 

Finau chiefs and suzerainty of triiktm r J;ii - 
brifti, iTonga) I 134, 1 63 

— UluknEala I (Tonga): chief of Vavsu* 

I 153: commander-in-chicf r and head 

of police, t 150,153. 154; date of death, 
1154, 1551 more powerful than iaLWmrj- 
ftubolu , 1 1541 power over li ves of slaves, 
113 118: relationship to Maeali uoki, 

Tubu, etc. J 152, 169: relative powers 
of fHi'fongo and. I 153-4, FEE 1171 son of 
Tubu-lahi? I 145, 152. 169. 433: son 
of tuikanokiibohi , I 150* 154, (693 as 
firiAonoluAfl/u, I 145* 433 

— — II: assassination of TukualiO and 
rise to power, 3 t^i, i6j-6, 169* 
Ell 208-9: avoiding superior chiefs * etc, 

II 193, 195: brother and successor of 

F. U r [, 1 155, 169: brother of Tubu 
Nuba, l 1 §8, 169, III 20S: chief of 
Eiajpai, I 158, l6j, 169: chief of f laapai 
nnd Varau, I tjo-t, 159, 160, 166, EE 
195, 111 1E7, 195, scnH: commander- 
in-chief, tic ? 1 156, 15I councils 
summoned by, Ui 325: death, 1 162: 
deposing and appointing chiefs, 111 209- 
id: female mourners m funeral of, ii 
195-6: aj food controller, mi 323: 
food tribute 10, ns 348, 349- dlne&s of 
daughter of, tl 3 49-50: implied by 
“ckm" god, rl 4n twd n. 3, 412, til 34- 
5, cf. 41: invoking god, it 412, he 42: 
land “given" to Mariner by* m 267, 
270: never elected 1 161, 

16a. Et 195, Ml 195: power. III nS: 
prisoners set adrift by, m 15-16: re- 
fated to KanokuboliJ tamily. I ifti, 169. 

III J5- rival of Tukuaho, I 155: son of 
luikiinokfibtilu Mueuli luki ? E ]tn, 169: 
Tqrtpwbil not under control of, l 160, 
161, 162: treatment of tzdtoriga, 1 161- 
2, t&6. ill 351, cf. n 195: tttitutoga 
marrying daughter of, 1 161, n 1&5 

— Moengatigono: in assembly house, ee 
476—7: depriving inittsH^n of majt 
olfenngs, 1 162-3, 166, ill 351-2: and 
food supply* lit 325-6: riiouguntion of, 
he 187, 191, E92 h* 1, 195: son and 
successor of F. li. ll p 1 162: Tongutabu 
not under control of. Ell 187: not 
Cuikanakuh^tht, I 16a, in 195 

Fines: acceptation of (Samoa), ill 13, cf. 
acceptation of alonemenl III 4: of food 
tRoruma), Hi 27- benehting by* 
Hi 26 (Niue)^ 2S n'oketau): ling and 
council taking, (Mjurihtkj) ill jo: of 
work, in 27 (KoEuma); 3S (Tokelau) 

Fire: ki firt-ntaker hP sharinR chief'i wife 
(Margueau), El 198 nirrin. n kepi tip it 
night by chiefs servant, n 37 5-6 
(Samoa); 3^4 (Tonga): lights Taboo 
(Rotuma), ll 2901 of mahao, not taboo 
to women (Society), ll 393: Maui the 
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discovert? of, 1 302; (Mmngaia), ie 206: 
of mcn r wbou 10 (Society), u 

3931 for tiered shark (Samoa), II 339; 
at sen-birds’ egg feast (Easter Js.) ? 1407 
Firstborn; the chief end priest of dun 
(Mangaia), in 35-6, 2001 "cider bro- 
ther, etc. "younger brother, 1 ' etc., 
term* for, ire under Brother: '“oldest h ' 
sister specially respected by brother 
(Toeing 11 I tQi efi Samoa, II t8t it, 12, 
mttf Tonga, 11 183: eldest son nod 
daughter ranking above rest (Tonga), 
in 369-70: father^ sitter si rit» con¬ 
nected wiih birth of, (Bonks la.) 11 164; 
first-fruits of fishing offered 10 firstborn 
children (Mangain). HI 30a: first-fnriis 
of fishing offered to gods by firstborn 
children {NIangat.il. Ill zoO: first-fruits 
offered by younger brother* tu, (Samoa) 
II 107,376, ill 146-7; ftfHt-fniita offered 
to "favourite" son (Society), m 357 = 
god entering (Man gain). m 2*0, zbi. 
310, 373. c{ - £od en lering head of 
family, II 101-2: god entering young- 
CSC eon sometimes (Mangaia) r III zoi t 
*», a 19 , 3?3k 37^* cf + 379 ' Rodfikc 
nature Of? (Marquesas) i 111 203, cf. 85; 
lltnd inherited by firstborn son or 
daughter. III 232 (Marquesas); 38 a 
(Tokelau), "landowner" the title ap- 

E lied to, (Mangaia) 111 zdd s 201 r 232: 

Lrgest share of land going to, (Mangaia) 
III zOO, cf. zOi, 23a, 377: sanctity of 
firstborn child (Mangaia), ill 200-1 : 
sanctity and title* of abdicating father 
passing to, (Marquesas) III 203, 22J-2; 
(Satiety), I 203 afld n. 4, 111 220-1, 222- 
3 p 373 ”■ 2 Hao Is. m 22 2: succeed trig, 
and proriding for brothers, cic. (Tonga), 
ill 230: succeeding, j« ohu flucrasaion 
by oldest male, etc, wider Old people: 
not succeeding, rights of younger bro¬ 
thers equal (Society), 1 186-7, Hi 198, 
374-5: tueeessian by eldest son not 
necessary, III 365-8 (Samoa); 371, 373 
(Society); 370 (Tonga): succession "by 
firstborn daughter, disqualification on 
marriage? (Society), 1 186-7, m 19S, 

374-5: succession by firstborn son, 
in 3S6; (Enter Is.). 1 388, in 383; 

f Mangaia), III 35-6, 200 - 1 , 2(9, 377 ”® ; 
(Marquesas)., Ill zdj. 380; (FrtiUnotu), 
fill 2*11 (Society), HI 371-3. 374 k 
0 ikopu), in 38^; (Tonga), Ul 230,369, 
369-70: succession by firstborn non or 
daughter (Marquctai), 111 203, 23a, 
380, 390: (Society), 1 i86-7j iei 371, 
374 . 37 ^« (Tokelau), 111 3S2: suc¬ 
cession by younger son (Mangiii)* II 
426, in 101, atOi 378. 379 fSairDOd), 1 
H“3,- 54-^JW-t, 111 144, MS; 

(Society), 1 186-7, Ul 198, 374-5, ire 
ako m 211 j (Tonga), HI 170: younger 
brothers At counaeilors of, f« Orators 


the ''brothers" of their chiefs, under 
Classes, CIC. relationship: younger 
brothers serving, etc. (Mangaia), iti 
200; (.Marquesas), ll 397 and n. 1, cE 
121; (Samoa), ii 376; (Tahiti), It 
8 ^ 5 , 33 ^- 7 , 388; (Tikopia), ? ll 
404, in 384: “younger sisters, 1 ' term 
applied to companions of taupoa 
(Samoa), 11 151 

Fir^t-fruits: due to head of group aa land¬ 
holder, III 360-1 (Niue); 310, 361 
(Koiuma): due to head of group os 
representative of god, etc. 111 332-3, 
199-400, cf, Niue, in 360-1: due to 
bead of group from tenants (Returns), 
m 309; (Society), Pin 357: first-born 
receiving, from younger brother* (Sa¬ 
moa), ll 197, 376, III 346-7, cf. Tahiti T 
m 357, firat-fruitsoffered to “favourite” 
5 t?n: first fish caught in new net 
offered to gods or king (Society), in 
357: first three prisoner* offered to Oro 
(Socieiw), 11 419: of fishing, offered to 
chief (Samoa), 111347 s of fishing, offered 
to first-bom children and their gods 
(Mangaia], in 200: of garden, given to 
head chief (Society), hi 357: offered to 
chiefs, ill 361 (Rotuma); 346-7 (Samoa): 
offered to gods and die fa (Fotutta), 
III 361, cf. Society, 111 357: offered eo 
sacred king (Easier U.J, 1 394, 395. 401. 
402, ill 362; ? (Rotuma), III 337, cf. 
336, 3&t , (Tonga), I 142, 143, 144. 167, 
II 192, III 348, 350-3, cf. I 162-3, 4 T Sfi 

til 35*. 35* : offered to superior by 
mamhuMt ? (Society), n 392: of season* 
offered to head chief (Society), III 357: 
ire tf/io Offerings to gods 

Fish; bom of woman (Samoa), 11 245: 
clans named after (Taunruico), 1 413: 
as district badge on canoe (Samoa), 11 
3171 fish reserved for king (Paurmmi), ti 
286; gods incarnate in, 11 302 (Duff Is.); 
294 (Ellice}; 43 k 271 (MungHia); 293-6 

(Mafuhiki)j 281-2, 283 (Marquesas); 
301 fOngrafig java); *87-8 (Paumotu); 
zfi8 (Rotuma); 216, zZO, 221, 224. 245, 
249 (Samoa); 261 ?, 262, 270 (Society); 
298, 299, 300, 301 (TLkopia); z®3^4 
(Tokelau); 252 (Tanga); Z93 (Uvea); 
fipdi incarnate in, human ancestor* 
(Tikopia), 11 299: Lufitufi as (Siunoa), 
II 466-7: names of fiah, CIC- Applied CO 
villages (Samoa), u 318-19; sacred, not 
eaten (Marquesas). |l 281-2, 283, 311- 
It, III I2$k (Pttuxnotu), ti 287-8?; 
(Tongareva), n 295?; (Uvea), 11 293?: 
sacred, offered to god before eaten 
(Marquesas), n 283, 312: sacred, 
priest* (end chiefs?) eating (.Marque¬ 
sas), 11 : iatrcd ( privilege of casings 

M spirits of dead returning in* 

under tftf Dead, spirit* returning: 
tnnoo marks imitating marks on, 
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(Mangaia), if 324: Tirunu king of* 
(Manga La), ir 277: worshipped (So¬ 
ciety), 11 2&1, 262: aho Bonita, Eels, 
Sharks and Turtles 

Fishing: dues of chief re. 111 36a (Manga- 
rtvij; 3^3 (Tifcopia); 117 (Tong*): 
Fiuongm as god of (Samoa) , II 246 : 
firtt-fruit* of new net offered 10 god 
or king (Society), in 3573 ftrsi-fmiis 
offered ro chief (Samoa). in 347: fint- 
ffuiH offered to first-bom children and 
fid r god* (Mjmjjaia), 111 2003 god asked 
to give good fishing (Ongtong Java), h 
301: good catch procured by taking 
images TO aim (fluahinc), II 1 & 6 - 7 , cf r 
Rarotonga, 11 3243 offerings to Roam- 
mmine before, (Mangaia) 1 255: Pill fifld 
of net-fishing (Samoa), 11 232: priest 
tying emblem of Mokoiro to cartqes 
before, (Muigfefii) 1 Z53“4* U * 73 * 2 *+* 
in 32^; cf. Rarotonga l n 324: religious 
ceremonies before, (Elltec), It 439 • 
secondary priesH presiding over, (Mar- 
queads), II 431: taboo before Feast 
(Mangareva), in 335: tsbdo imposed 
by council on, (Samoa), III mat, 323: 
taboo on (Tahiti), SIT 3293 taboo On, 
to maintain stock (Ehice), su 341: taboo 
reason (Marquess), III 33 s: 5fC 
Uffrfrr Eels, Sharks, and Turtles 

— rights: clan dispute! re, (Fcnrhyn), III 
3151 channel water family property 
(RotmndK HI 30S* 309, 311: channel 
water, individual fights re, ( Rotyma) , III 
309, 312: channel water village pro¬ 
perty 1 (Samoa),. nt 240 , cf. 335] hill 
people paying tribute for right to cross 
channel (Rotutna), I 3&t, III 307-8: 
large net group property, lit 302-3, 304 
(Mangarevd); 311, cf. 311-12 (Rotuma); 
323? (Samoa); large net let ,p to other 
districts | Rotuffl*), 111 311: nets (small), 
family property (M ongarevTi), ill 302: 
open sea common (Mangoreva), III 303 : 
outer reef common (Rotiuna), I 361, 
III 312: portion* of sea owned by 
groups. Ill 29b, 298 (Marquesas); 279 
(Society); priwe owner ub SerVuig 
council's taboo on fbhSng (Samoa), III 
241, 323: reef waters owned by groups 
and chief* (Samoa), 111 240-1; cf. 
Mangarevii, m 303, and Society, ill 
279: reef waien, ownership now little 
recognized (Rotuma), HI 3rd: “rent” 
paid td chief for fishing-right* (Society), 
III 279, 2S7: rocks in sea owned (Man- 
gareva), rn 3^2 

Flie$: as guardians of burial cave (Man- 
goia), 11 306, 3451 not killed, 11 289 
(Rotuma); 256. 315 (Tonga) 

Flood, Originating brertutt turtle not 
brought to king (RaJtahanga), n 29b 

Fly-flap (Samoa): insignia of orator*, I 58* 
59,11460: insignia of priests, 1 54,1114^ 


Flying-fox; appearance ominous 10 wor¬ 
shipper (Tonga), II 259, *fii - noi called 
pff'tP in Tomiimipe’a area (Samoa), lit 
941 net eaten (Tikopia)* 11 29S; gods 
incarnate in, u ussa, 221 (Samoa); 29S, 
300. 301 (Tikopia); 232* 2J3. 259 
(Tonga); set aha Niue, 11 292: gods 
incarnate in, human ancestor*(Tikopia) 
if 299: kiflmg of, making free* barren 
(TfkopSa) Jl 299 - killing of, penalty 
(Tonga), n 2551 killing of, permissible 

10 certain chiefs (Tonga), |I 259, 311: 
sanctity of, and association with murae 
(Tonga), II 255 

Food: common. Ill 313-14 (ForunaJ I 293 
(Marquesas); jOI (Faumofu); 287, 290 
(Rarotonga); ^3® (Samoa); 270, 271 
(Society); 265-6 (Tong*); 314 (Uvea): 
common and family ownership of 
breadfruit pits, III 334 (Mangareva); 
331 (Marquesas): devaluating offender'* 
plantadons r IEI S-IO (Samoa); 19 (So¬ 
ciety); cf, Mangaja, isi 23: family he*d 
providing family with, (Samoa) HI 34^; 
family sharing fruit of member a 
labour, iu 387 r 290, 392 (RsrottmsFO; 
236, 237 (Samoa): at fma, brought by 
youth* and girls to head of family 
(Samoa), II 47* > ^fam, supplied by 
place holding meeting (Easier Is,)? 1 
397; (Samoa), II 47 1 . «, method of 
reducing resistance, Niue, II 493, and 
Samoa, is 47^ for/oTie, obligatory tax 
(NiLie), 111 360: holder of family land 
obliged to support family (Rarotonga)! 
Ill 290, 292, 397* 31 &- right to neigh- 
hour'* coconuts, m 315, jt 6, 318 
(Ellice); 319 (Tikopiu): itcaling from 
relation not wrong (Samoa), 111 2361 
theft of, puniihed by death, III 30 
(Blikabuka); 23 (Hervey); z£ (Tokelau): 
theft of, ihieEa district devastated 
(tiervey), HI 23 

— of chiefs, etc*: best food rwerred for 
ph, chkfs and priest* (Marquesas)* 

11 i&3. 3**1 W1 129, 359: besi forixj 

(specific fish, etc.) reserved for chiefs, 
11 277-8, 311 (HenTy): 2S6, 312 

(Paumotu); 296, 312 (Rakohanga); 2^9, 
312 (Roiuma); 229, 243^ (Sumo*); 
2&9r Mi (Society); Tanga j ie 255, 
311; 1€C tTJ^O ttndff Eels, Sharks am 
Turtles: heads of animals offered by 
brother to sister (Samoa), ii 103: large 
fish offered K> duefa (Mangaia). t z6z; 
sacred fish, ere, eaten bv chiefs, n 312- 
15, ree d40 uruitr Bert, Sharks, and 
Turtle*; strange animals due to chief 
(Rotuma:), UJ 361 

— dUirjbuiion at feasts, etc.: by chief 
(Aitutaki), 1 2&3-4, 391, in 36, 329; 
(Mcngareva), Ill 334; (Societyh II 393 ; 
(Tokelau), 111 340: by fomity head 
(Samoa)! ei 471: king tabooing food 
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half-way through feast (Fa tuna), m 
340; by mctabuk (Tonga)* 11 381 P mi 
351: by mtu) (Tonga), H 381: immc! of 
Eihjcf« allied out n feasts (Mang&ia), ii 
^63; name* of chiefs not tailed out at 
pirtcon-ftilcbins feast (Samoa), |j 237: 

by oraior* (Samoa), 11 36S, 467: by 
sister^ daughter, at funeral 

(Tonga), u i^j-4 (ire*, 191), cf. 
bv sp«aa] officials (iVJnnjucw), ru 331 ; 
(Samoa), 11 448 

— for gursp; chief responsible for, 
(&Bmo«} h III 344, 345 3 each family in 
village contributing (Samoa), II 447: 
pigs killed for gutests [Samoa), ill 323, 
j*4> 345 : provisioning arrangements 
made by leading uttnr{Sunweb 11 447: 
W|Utsitioncd from ra'atira by chief 
(Society)^ m 353-4: subjects with¬ 
holding supplies punished (Samoa), it 
In 4 “ 5 - in 345; set oiio food shared with 
atnuigcHK in 301 (Fanmotn); 166 
(Tong*);; jr+ fUv«) 

— offering, tribute, etc.j chief giving 
subjects, Ctc, food (Easter l*,) h m 318; 
(Elhce), m 362; (Marquesas) h ? n 316, 
Hi 130; (Rotuma), hll 361: (Society), 
in 355-G* 35 <^ 7 r A 354 ; (Tikopia), 

(Jong*), tit 348, 350, ef. 347: 
chief having possession of food (Mar¬ 
quesas), [ jib, 1*8; (Rarotonga), 1 
368 , cf, HI 358: chiefs righl to enter¬ 
tainment by subjects (Society), ui 354- 
elder a right to take tubjccta’ fowls, etc, 
111363-3 I Easter I*.); 359* cf. 359-60 
(Monmjtt&t) ; 353 - 4 , 755 , 35 & (Society ); 
343 (Tonga): compensation given by 
chief for, (Samoa), it 370, tu 344, 345; 
(Ttkopia), it 404, hi 363; w dSo 
Mtf^uoffi t ill 359: contingent on 
activity ef chief (Samoa), mi 344: 
offering eo winner of egg-rocc (Easter 
h’K f f«: offering to winner at 
pw>n-caichsng (east (Samoa), u 237; 
offermgs rc-diimbuiied among family 
by sub-hold (Samoa), m 344: offering* 
rc-diitnbuted by group head to sub- 
bolds (Samoa), m 344 -5, cf, Tonga, 
Hi 351; offering! rtt-diitributed among 
people by chief, til 343; 360 {Mangn- 
reva)* 344 (Samos) - roi~z (Tonga); cf. 
Mangsis, I 362, and Rntuinii (jchi), ? m 
336: penally for withholding supplier 
from chief (Mangareva), 111 36*: (5a- 
nwt) a 11 104^-5; (Society)* ui 10,20,411, 
m* 354+ J55- periodical offerings to 
chlefr (Loiter fa.), I 398; (Mangtirrvu), 
fill 360; (Marquesnt), ? ill 338, 359; 

( Rottima), tit jbi; (Society), m 355; 

^Tonga), m 348: tre afro under First- 
fruiti: the provision in l; of chief] by 
councillors, family head* (Samoa), II 
370 . hi 344i 345: (Tikopla), 11 404, 111 
363: (Tonga)* ii jSj. fit 349 ^ the pro- 


visioning of chiefs (dally, etc.), in 
36a [Easier Is,); 358 (Mingilu); 360 
(Mangareva); 360 (Ntue); 361 (Ro- 
*); 345 (Samoa); 231, 353, 356 



383, III 349: quantity of offerings deter¬ 
mined by king (Foiuna), t 363: tribute 
due to chief, tu 320-1, 399-400; 3&0 
(Niue)- 363 (Tikopia): tribute due to 
chief as landholder, etc. III 360 (Mart- 
garova); 25 - fc 301, 35 g^ (Man[uesas); 

360^-1 (Niue); 310 (Rotuma); 272, 276 
(Society); ef, Samoa, in 344: tribute 
paid by tenant*,” in 295, jqi + 358-g 
{Marquesas); 358 (Rarotonga); 309, tE 
308 (Rotuma); 247 k afcj (Samoa): 277. 
357 (Society) 

— Rulm of, [.\Loogaia): desotndoiitt of 

-Mokoiro, 1 157-8; gre^x feaaEi miinaged 
by„ | 234: lists referred 10, 1 253, 254, 
111 329: Mokoiro the first Rukr af 
Food* I 23 2j 453,428, ill 67, 32y: Office 
hereditary* 1 254^ J 77 . 3 ^ 9 ’ the 

pn fsts of Mokoiro m , 1 253-41 priests af 
Mokairo and fishing, z 153-4, W =73, 
324 andn r 4, III 339; priests of xMokairo 
making food grow, | 254: and question 
of dates, 1 258: and secondary line of 
eacred chiefs. I 255: see also Hervey Ea. 

I 439 * nt 329. Samoa, t 429, in 33 t, and 
Tanga, | 4^9, rd 324-5 

— of sacred penotis : commoner eating 
chief'! food deprived of land (Puumoiuh 

II 2861 commoner eating chief** food 

dying (Samoa), 111 ?$: commoner itcal- 
ing chief's food falling ill (ftarOLOngl), 
in 84: eating of chief] food taboo 
(Samoa), in 73; eating of food touched 
by chief causing illness. 111 74 (Samoa); 
81, Hi (Society): eating food touched 
by chief taboo (Tonga)* 111 76: food of 
chiefs eaten by Dpceial attendants, II 
397 . 3 !»S (MtequsM) ! 37a, i 7 J“ 4 . 375 
(Samoa): food of chiefs saoed (hoatty ), 
EEI 77: food of fi til -3 Kirn, not touched 
(Mangiiiji), lit loot food oe" high-priests 
taboo (Society), in 81: food of image- 
beiirer taboo (Sodely), II 433, m ^1: 
food left by chiefs thrown away (Sa¬ 
moa), in 73: food thrown to chiefs 
{Sunken), %uy 3: food of winner of race 
Cooked at special fire (Easter !*.)* I 4OOI 
persons touching chiefs food fed 
(longa), iti 76-7; touchuig chiefs 
food taboo (Samoa), m 73; vessels irsed 
by king destroy (Sociciy), m 80: 
women not eating men's food (Society), 
i! 3 l 93 = eating apan h etc. 

Eating 

supply, control and maintenance: Tri 
320-42; 341 (Eoater hit 34 p lElhcc); 
34 ^ (fotiina); 529-31 (Hcn-ey); 332-3, 
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(Marquesas): ijs (Niue);333-5 (Pau* 
mom); 3j5*s {Rotumi}; 311-4 (Sj- 
mm); ]2mSodtt} ); 34l-i(TikOpii); 
340 (ToJtdfly); 324-6 (Tonga); bread¬ 
fruit sior e, each person omifibudn^ 
TO. (Manganeva), III 334^ bread-fruit 
stored in pita, hi 334 (Mmgiren); 331 
£Marquesas): chief# and, I 429—30, Ell 
3991 (Maiquessab HI 120 , 331; 

(Paumom), 111 334; (Rotumii)p 111 339; 
(Samoa), Ml 311-2; {Society), III 327-^i 
tTikopso), 1 mi 341: (Tonga), hi 325 - 6 : 
aj Lined and, (Samoa) II 447, III 322^-3, 
399, a* oho Tonga, II 4 ? 4 h 475 , m 3*5 ^ 
each person contributing labour (Sa¬ 
moa), til 3^2; (Tonga), I 133, in 325; 
ef. Ratwna, III 310 - 11 , 312^13: each 
landowner contributing T£p feut + etc. 
(Tonga), ii 473: head* of sub-groups 
and, in 339, cf. 310, jis-i j {Rocuroa}; 

cf. 323 (Samoa); P 325 (Tonga): 
measures adopted f* famine. III 341 
(Ellice); 331 (Marquesas); 33^ (Man- 
gnreva): 312 (Samoa); 32B (Society); 
323, cf. 326 (Tonga): penalties far non- 
observance of council B decree re, (Sa¬ 
moa), ill 322-3: planting, head of 
group or family allotting land for, 
(Niue), HI 233* 304 k 305, 335; (B&* 
turn*). iH 233 k 300 , 3 i;> 3 U> 319 : 
(Samoa), II 445» HI 238, ef. 240, *43“+. 
258-9, 260. 261, 322: planting* lifter 
cornu Ueti by brother (Samoa) 11 103: 
rahtd for chief 1 's heira (Society), i 18&, 
187-3, 11 117, HI fopuntion of 
consumption of food by Council (Sa¬ 
moa), 111 323* 324: regulation of food 
supply by old men (Tatofuu), in 340: 
regulation of food supply by Tubu 
(Xonga)K I 153 , 4 * 9 . hi 3 = 4 -s:ttb»ii 4 f 
cdcuiiuUk *tc, before feast. III 340 
{Fotunn); 334-5 (Mangarevi}; 332 
(Mirquesa*); 3*4. cf* n 4+7 (Samoa); 
328 £>odety); 346 (Tonga): inbooing 
coconut*. etc, tc preserve tupply 
(Ellice), Ml 341; (Marquess),1H 33 *“*; 
(Tik&pin), 11 r 341-2; (Tnkdau). in 340 ; 
(Tonga). 1 153. HI JJJ* 3*6: tabooing 
food for offering to Tangama (Samoa), 
in 324 ; tabooing food, term for incan¬ 
tation (Society), Mi 329: taboos im¬ 
posed by council (Samoa), til 241. 323- 
4s taboo* imposed by indjviriuaJsj U) 
* 57 ; 159 (Marque™): taboos imposed 
by king, chiefs, tit 340, ef h 361 (Fo- 
tuna); 120, 331 k 332-3 (Marquesas); 
330? (Bamtonga); 324 (Samoa); 32^ 
(Society); 34 1* 34 * (Tikopia); 326 
(Tonga): taboos imposed by pnmn, ill 
334 (Maagaw*); 332-3 (Marqueaa*): 
taboos, pigs taken |o king On removal 
of, in 329, cf* 357 {Stwkrrt; 3*6 
I Tonga): taboo* removed by king, in 
340 (Fotuna); 326 (Tonga): ire a£to 


tree-planting at birth of child. Hi 
z 3 t 

— — magically affected by chiefs, etc.: 
chiefs blighting trees, etc, with glance 
(Sajnoa)K in 74, 75. 321 : dead mua pro¬ 
curing good crops (KoEumji), in 337, 
339 u, z, cf + 3^6, re# otio libations 10 
dead jou at beginning of Hawn* 111 336: 

dead tui tonga procuring good crops. Ml 
351: king. tie. increasing number of 
chickens (Easter Is.), I 39b, 399,402-3, 

II 296, 111 341: king's infl uence on vege¬ 
tation (Fatima), III 340; (Niue), I 354^ 

III 37 < 335 : (Society). Ill 327; (Tanga)* 
1 158, cf, 162-3, MI 35 *S kings respon¬ 
sible for famines (Mangaia), 111 
(Niue) r | 354. Ill 335; cf. P^umotu, III 
333; priest consulted about weather 
(fifljce). It 439: piwt'i lnHucnce an 
vegetarian (Marquesas), 11 42S, in 331:; 
? (Vaumnfu), ill 333; (Roaimfl), m 
336-7, 339: priest* protecting emps, 
etC P (Easter Is.), Ill 341 ; rain, etc, con¬ 
trolled by long (Futuna)* Eli 34O. cf. 
38; min prayed for by king's sdtl (Easter 
[a,) h i 308: Ruler of Food making food 
grow- (Mangold)* III 329: the JOu repre¬ 
senting dying and reviving god? (Re¬ 
turns), nr 335-9: wind controlled by 
king (Society I, ni 327 

Forts r of the f’liipii (Marquesas), 1 308: 
the 11 Tongan will' 1 ? (Samoa), 111 250, 
cf, 251; wailed fort of MnOOno (Samoa), 


III *53 

FotU (Samoa un Fotu): descendants' in- 
fiucnce over descendimta of Lafat, II 
104: m father's sister, having coating 
vote fe war and peace. H 104: Fijian 
“ brothers IF of, settling in Sovoi'i 1 1 66- 
8 S cf, 62-3: keeping peace between wins 
of her "bfother," 1 63, 67, u to$ f to 4± 
333 * 337 - 8 : marrying Savant chitti 1 67: 

"siiter of Vn c osUiifiti k 1 61-3, 66-7; 
set visa Foniosainaa family * II 9* 

Fotuno (Home Is Lands): conquering and 
conquered partiw, t 362-6, 425: dig- 
tricra and villages, t 36? T 367; Fijian 
elemen t in, I Samoan descent of 

islanderiK t 367; imd Tikupis, t 368-9: 
and TotigaK t 142, 143, 167, 368: tribet 
in, 1 362-^7 

-kings : appointing feasts 1 1 363; 

carried, HI 8S^ conaultmg council of 
chiefs, I 363. Ill 1|4, cf. Ill 135: crops 
and min contmUed by*, nt 340, d. 38: 
no dual kingship ^'itefri? l 367* : 

tkctiu oti I 363. dl 366-7.42r. II 495, 

til 205: and food-offerings. 1 363: god 
inemmute in, t 363, 421, HI 38, 340: 
head chief of conquerors suzerain of 
Msatd: 1362^7: head chief of Tua group 
generally suzerain? 1 363-6: ia high 
fii-rests, I 363, HI 38: human iacrifioe 
ordered by, 1 363, ill 381 ilEnw cured 
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oy, m 3+0: la*. i 3^-4: *rii K h.r be de¬ 
posed, i 363, 366. in n power, in 
succeeded by brother, I 3 64. fp 
3«: aiiEeniinty over whole island, r 3 68, 
4a 1 ^ in 135 ; taboo imposed by, m 
301 ^ taboo removed by (tunic tere 
rnony) , 11 393 

Fowls: cocks kept For Feather (Maj-- 
11 z&j: eaten at Annual: feasts 

lr? a S? IJC4aS ^ 11 *®3' M* «&=», II JOZ 
(Dun); 2S2 (Marquesas): eating of, 
<**nms illnesa (Marquee), u 282-3: 
figure of cock On tads (Tonga), 11 321 * 
incarnation Of Mom (Samoa I, }t ^-41 
(inc-amaEioni) convertM eating, giving 
feathers to gnd (Samoa), n 226, Z44: ksva 
exchanged by “ Tkngamaiu " for, (S3- 

moan 98-9, i 3 Sr nor kitted (Duff), II 

302: Mini chief, ctd. able to increase 
number of, (Easier Ii.) i 496, 398-9, n 
i^o, in 34 3- regulation of consumption 
of, III 324 (Samoil); 326 (Tonga): of 
subjects* taken by chief, m i6m 
(E^ rcr Is.)j j 49 (Tonga) 
i-unaftni (Ellice group); connection with 
Nukulaeliit. etc, 1 J7&: denying coco* 
nut from Gilberts, m 315, 317; kind 
divided by Toua^sa and Birred*, m 

31^316-17 

— kmgsr called iufw ¥ 1 378, 375, 11 364; 
consulimg council, I 379: elected, J 379, 
hi io6. 383; lists referred to, t 379-80, 
in Ji&r might be deposed* tit 213: 
rawer, in 362: Samoan descent, I 37S ; 
Sub-chief the active administrator, 1 
378: succetaiori alternating between 
special families, 1 378^, 4J0 p 43i, m 
306, 383, 393 

Ftme (Samoa): founder of Tingama f r in 

S™Ti* i 63 r 67,11 30 - 1 , III *4; found* 

m bafune, etc. u 103; giving wife to 
god Tangaroa for tide, etc. 1 63-4, 67* 
111 64-5; and Laifai, ancestor! of Savui'i 
People, I bj, 64, 65, 67; and Ufai r 
lather el sister keeping peace between, 

1 63,671 ^ ^3, io 4( 313, 337-8 
funeral ceremonies: chiefs acting A4J 
priests at 1 (Reiuma) m 4*: dead diief* 
body carried about On bier (Samoa), E 
1 07 « £f r lamprey god, s a 2 35: feaat on an - 
ZHYHBary of death (Marquesas)* in 332: 
female fflfiumcra at, (Tonga) n 193-6; 
mothcT's brother digging nephew's 
grave (Tikopia), If 111: Secondary 
prieau performing, (Marquesas) it 429, 
43^« 431 ■ iister and sitter** child, duties 
at brother^ funeral (Samoa), 11 161-3, 
sister’s daughter at mother"* 
brother 1 "i Funeral (Tmeh And Murad), 
Tong*, 11 104, Had fr« t 191: taboo on 
food after Funeral of III 326; 

Milonga /ftiata at funeral of JMtorffo, IE 
196, 1LJ7-8 

Futuna, New Hebrides, districts, t 414 


Genealogies; accuracy questioned, t 17- 
r8 H III 63; all members of family not 
named in (Samoa), it 93. 94; of chiefs, 
showing divine descent 111 61-3; 67-9 
(Homy); 70-1 (Paumotu); 63-5 (Sa- 
nioa); 66-7 (Society); &5“6 (Tonga): 
and. compulation of time, I iz-iS: 
Falsi fiicadotl of Mali etna pedigree (Sa¬ 
moa), I 61! fc-asi* held oh child"* 
learning song* und, (iMarquesos) II 303: 
kept secret (as title-deed*), Society. i| 
66, 67-8, 7tr knotted sering* al mem¬ 
ory aids (Muqtltltl), II aoj ■ I earn t by 
chiefs {Marquesas), ri 203: learnt by 
king's son before m auguns tion (Pflu- 
moru), in 204: qf maternal Lines most 
important (Marquesas), ]j 120-1, 203- 
4 \ not primarily lift* of ritie-holdera 
(Samoa), II 9*3 : tayght by certain priests 
(Marquesas),, 11 303: tee aka under 
unmet of t/jw/j; i^e <3jtr,> Tradition#, 
etc. 

Gerontocracy And dual people, 1 8, tee 
also Old people 

Girdles, ire Jrttiro, mtfro-^4, ttttiro-ura 
Gods; ancestor* of chief*, ire Divine 
descent, tfW aka snider nrtmti of chief* 
Or godr; the 11 ancestor* “ of the wor- 
flipping chief* (Society), 11 64, 4201 
art of god. III 49 (Samoa); 54 (Society); 
avoidance of name of, iee under Names: 
chief gods only approached on impot- 
tant OCCawJonH. i 33* ami rr a 1; chief gods 
■peraonifiod - in natural phenomena 
(Samoa), it 3io: children bearing name* 
of, see ursder Name*: of li dans/' 11 303 
(Dull I*J; ir8-i0p iit-i, 304 (Sa¬ 
moa); 298, *99-301 (Tikopiaj? 253, 
3^8-9 ffongs); r dans 1 * each having 
own god&, Legends., etc, (M angoia), t 
ijSj u 43, 138, 34^-6, ah aiio spirit 
tree at Availti, ill ipp-joqt of "dmift, 1 ' 
inanutG in birds, fish, etc. 11 303 
(DufF); 271-2, 273 (Hemv); 304 
(Samoa); aqS, 199-301 (Tikopia); 253, 
15S—9 ( Tonga.); of ""dsns/' and sio- 
fulness Of killing "Tellow-woshipper* 11 

(MarLgnGa.hu 346-^7: of " dans," ter aka 
tfrw/re ttumn of godi fifui chiefs, ric.i 
cbt&sra of, 11 aig and n. 2 T 319. izo 
(Samoa); 43S (Gvc*): consuitation of, 
*“ GonstdlfltiOP, Divination and Omeru; 
dedication to, ire under Dedicationt 
of Hjiatncts (Society), * 182, 234-15, H 
^ jatTlc t^ (With inaimadons), u 

^S<> (Roiumn): 218-19, 220, 521-2 (Sb- 

moa); 258-9 CrongflJj of familin (with 

incarnations), « (Ellice); 288 

(I iiumoTu); 288,290 (Roruma); z 18-19, 
3*4 (Samoa); 29^-4 
(lokelau); 252 (Tonga): of famifi«; 
ircCiimanoni as dtAlh omens (Samoa), 
if 251; family god angered by failure of 
roipcct to liuter (Samoa), n 161: 
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family god and improper marriages 
(Sqjflftii), n 114: Family god of Pomare! 
chiefs, l 208. 243: family gods invoked 
at turtle offering (Puumotu), cc 4B6; 
family gods prayed to, etc. by family 
(Samoa), 11 25 1 , 3ai~j t ill 40 1 (Society). 
JJi 44 = great gods alone Incarnate? 
(Tonga^ 11 252 h cf r 253: great godi in- 
tnmate, ii jaj (New Hebrides); ? 301- 

2 (Ongtong java); 33 r-a), 304 (^amoi); 
26a, 166, cf. 26^, 265-^b (Society): 
great gods nm incarnate' fSmOit) 
II 219: home in west, I } - incarlLa- 
lion, iff iftai ift/e; ;» imj/er Deifi- 
cation of men (during life); as incubi 
and SuCrubi (Samoa), tl 345: of in- 
dividual* (with incarnations), n 219, 
336 (Samoa); 270-1 (Society); ? 293 
(Uvea): inspiring men, ire under In¬ 
spiration : mvtwamm of,i«- Invocation: 
Jiving on mnh (Ongiong Java J, 11 joi; 
(Samoa), I 49, 53, 69; (Tonga), ll ajj- 
6; living in or under me pea (Dogtorg 
Java), ll joe: (Rotuma), Ii 290: living 
underground (Samoa, pre-Tengaroan), 

I 48, 94-j, 1 QQ' r men worshipping male 
gods, women female gods (Tahiti), ll 
425 : n national," (Manptift), II 272 vtitl 
a, u; (Samoa), It 304; (Society), I I Si, 
214-15, 11 41; (Tikopia), n njS; i« 
alsa Niue, Ii 391^2? md Uvea, II 293: 
of sea (Tonga), u 411-13: servants of, 
{Ongtong Java), U 301: of the skies 
(Easter Is.), i 398 (Ongtong java), ei 301; 
(Bunm. Tingarai, etc.). 149 . SJ. S 7 . 03 . 
94 . 95 , flb- 7 . 100. iQ2 r 104; (Society), t 
* 45 i (TiLopia), n 301 ; (Tokctuy), 11 
293; (Tonga, Tangaroa, etc.), 1 105, 
126: swearing innocence by embEcrm 
of, (Samoa) m 5-7, cf, Tonga, 111 14- 
15: of "towra" (with incarnations) 
(Samoa), n 219: of " town*/' worship 
of (Samoa), in 40: of "trades," god 
imparting &kill to craftsmen (Mangaia), 

II 446-7, cf. Samoa, n 408: of" trader/ 1 
probably gods of families (Samoa) p cc 
378," of " trades,” Tanga ru* the god of 
fiftifiwrs in Tonga, u 413: village god 
worshipped (Rotumu), n 290: of 
villages (with incarnations), n igi 
(Niue); 390 (Kotuzna); 218-19* azo, 
zar-i (Samoa); } 293 (Uvea): df War. 
Iff War-gods, ns* Mlv Under ipeciai 
mimes; set also Cult of the dead, and 
Spirits returning wmirr the Dead; aha 
Pdffcation of men 

— of the dead: Fe"e (Samoa), : 05, 137, 
ll 221, 231, 233: J.IikLik'd (Tonga); | 95, 
H 83, 253: Kin (Ui) the blind, tl 474 
CHervey); 288 (Faumoh*); 367(Society), 
tee uiso Oftgtong Java, tl 301-2: 
ftongo (Mangtada), ii 271: Sb^vh Si'uleo 
(Hamoajj t 4S. 75.05 andn r i a 116, at 333 

Godfather, term (Society), ll 199 
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Gove rntnent aiid governmental areas; the 
administrative councils election ihe 
' king- 4 (Fotuna). I 363, It 405, III i05; 
(Rotuma), II 495 ; (Samoa), I by, ii 14- 
17. 31 , 31 , Ell t76„ cf, tt 366; (TohiEh 
filial it 42, 387-8, cf. ut 17; nltt* 
Tonga, the kmi MomA, ll 477 ami III 
186, cf r a ] 1 1 rjip: district governed by 
district council (Rotuma), 1 357, n 54, 
494 - 3 : (Samoa), 11 7, 446-7, 448, lit 
101 P 32 j: districts governed by toun- 
dliors (Samoa), ii 14, 366, ill IOO, tor, 
103, 10+: division or dtsirici controlled 
by "capital," (Samoa) II 15, 21 n III 106, 
cf. I 4Z, 43, 44 . « 3: ™ Fiji, I 344: 
divisions governed by kings (Samoa) p 
n t t-ta: diml kingHhup, etc, $ee under 
Kingship; die family the basis of state p 
etc. (Rarotonga)„ n 44, 45; (Samoa), It 
4, i6 p 36, tu 143; (Tonga), 11 381-21 
i*r uhrj Society, ii 11^, the chief called 
father 1F : family head apvmUDg family 
(Faster Uj, l 4»"i: (Fotuna), | 36S?; 
(RaroEonga), m iZJ p 232 p 2^0; (Samoa), 
u 4 f ^- 7 f tit 179, cf. Ill 18 1 , 366: 
govern mem p^iriarchal (K-iutcr la.) p t 
393; (Marquesas), 1 ji6 k m tjo; 
(Rotuma), hi 134, 307; (Samoa). 1 41 
in 143 ■ the iatoai governing auk-dis¬ 
tricts (Society), ll 385-6, 388-9: bland 
chiefs independem but acknowledging 
Supremacy of R/jatea (Society), I 21zr 
island governed by councillor? (Fiuka- 

opo} fc 1 374; (Niueh » 403, in 133: 
island governed by family head* 
(Fakaopo), 1374,114g6 island governed 
by king (Easier Is.)? I 395; (Ellice), 1 
^ 7 ^. 380; (Mangarrva), m ij4,cf,l33i: 
raland go vented by king and duefa 
(Ellice), 1 378, 380. 11 496; (Niue), l 
355: local affairs nat interfered with 
by head chief, m 164; (Fatima), 1 363, 
111 135: (Marquesas)* ? Ill 13s; (Sa¬ 
moa), lit 103-4, t&4-7 r cf. log—10; 
(SodcT) r ), in 133 ! ? 125^1 (Tonga), 1 
157 a cf. III 13: local government prin¬ 
ciple (Samoa), i 40, 42-3, 46, tt 3, ill 
104-5; (sub -3 chief governing with coun- 
dl of family heads (Niue), it 401, 402: 
(Rotuma). 1 3S7 k n S4r 494-5; (Soitim), 
II331-3 h in ! 93 f ^ 1 45 -b: sub-chiefs 
ruling own areas (Society), ! 174, 176, 
178-9, l8o-i, rf, 206-7: sub-chiefs 
ruling own areas, but acknnwIcdgiEig 
suzerainty of hrad chief, I 427 rt. 1, cf. 
in 164, 396: (Eiiter It ). 1 395: {Fiji), 

I 344. 11 51; (Fmuna), i 363, cf, 367-81 
III US: (Mongain), I 262-3* " 3 *i: 
(Marquesas), I 3 r?, 3 rB, 319-20. 321-3; 

II 48. 490 - 1 , ILL 128, 111; (Ramtongah 

1 278-80, 281, cf. I 209, ll 393-5, m 
127; (Rotuma), 1 357-9, ch 356; 
(hsmoa), 111 99-100, 105-6, cf. 57; 
(Society), 1 197, W 1^-3, 125, 276, cf. 
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273; (Tikopia), 1 410-11, 412-13; 
(Tonga], 1 ur-3. nJS, l 5J-4. *57^ 

167-h, KEi 119 , cfrlil 13: SLLEeridtiTyover 
whole area hoe permanent r (Hao Is.), 
I 33^7 ? (Nine). 1 35J-4* (Marquott*}, 

I 31&—3 II 4^1: ! Mangttreim), l 333- 
334; (Rotumii}, I J56 tifltJ n . a, 357-9; 
(Samos)^ 1 74-5, cl. 71 ; (1'ahiri), 1 171 

184-46, «. 5, 203*206-7;208, 

11: 341-5, cf. 3 196. 199. m 79; (TflijipO, 
3 167-9, cf. 134: the Kfttff/lM governing 
(Samoa), 33 377: village arena governed 
bv lub-oraciii (Samoa), 11 4, 5, 6-B: 
village council managing village u dairy 
(Samoa), 11 447, he 178, 323: rt&O 

Admifiiuntusn of justice 
Grandchild; Term for, 11 201 (Marquesas); 
znb t\iue); 2m (K&rotonaa): 149 

(Samoa); ego (Society); 210 (Tllco- 

pia); 1S1 (Tonga): term for chiEd used 
for,, II I49 (Samoa); aio (Tikopj*); 
term L3-ed dissiBcatoiily (Tern ga), 1 1 1S 1 
GrimiihiEher, term for, II 206 (Niue); 204 
(PaumoEu); 199 (Sodere) 
Grandmother, term for fPaLjmotui, Ii 504 
Grandparents: term for, 13 201 (Marque¬ 
sas); 149 (Samoa); 2jo (Tikopij)' iKj 
(Tonga): term for falher applied to. 
(Samoa), IE 149: term including father's 
lister's husband {Duff Is.), II 213: 
term used tlassificatPrily, 13 210 (Tiko- 
pis)’ iSl (Tonga) 

Grasshopper*: omens of death (Rjro- 
tunga), EE 280, 31$: spirits reluming in + 

{Stidety), u 306 

Greetings (Swnfli): chiefly families it\ 
village-district greeted, II 32-3, 24, 26, 
d. 13 n, I: dan relations memorialized 
in, 11 iS. 27^29,30,31,33, 34,38:each 
area and sub-area having own greeting, 

ri 463: for Anna, 1; 405: for Aliecga 
viKage-dmrict, it 468-ci for Atua, n 
466-7; for LcnlumoeftLpi village-dis¬ 
trict, 11 465-6 : lor Lufiiu.fi village* 
tlisiriet, II 487: for Murin'a r II 469; 
for Samoa, II 464; for tub* district in 
Acu 3, 11 4681 for Tan village-district, 

II 489-70: for Tunrniisangii. II 468: 
person* enen tinned in, participating m 
jmo, 11 22—3, 159: pronounced by first 
speaker, it jfn: right 10 attend ft nip 
recorded in: II 462^3; term 1 - for, II 
463, cL 464, 463, 466* 467* 468, 469 = 
if* alia Society. JJ 4^, orator enu¬ 
merating title*, cltu, and Tonga, 1; 478, 
no greetings: 

Hades: Sn la Fc'e (Snmod), I 95, ef, 105: 
m tr/io Avaiki; Gods of the Dead ; and 
Paradise 

J/uerepO, (Society); announcing celebra¬ 
tion of Ceremony; n 424-3; assiatants 
of priests, rr 422, 423: candidates for 
chiefuiin*hip Mid priesthood, u 422, 


423, ill 51: as night-watch and scouts, 
tt 422: runners in the night, 11 419 and 
n, 2, 421, 422, 423, 424: some men 
acting for life as, xi 422: **f &ko the 
arm, 1 wdtf Tradition*. official re¬ 
corders 

Hair: baldness incurred through caring 
"Tote-in" (Tonga), Ii 259, cf. S^noa, n 
25 b; barber of chief, his ’jester" 
(Samoa), 11 37a; buried when cue 
(Marquesas), il 203: connected with 
worship of dead woman (PaumtuuJ* n 
234-5: cut olt and buried if ,L io:em ,fc 
killed (Roruma), 11 z8K: given to girl at 
first menstruation (ft larquessg 11 203 1 
(human) bone image worn urs, tu record 
unsatisfied vtngeance (ftlarquesiis), II 
352: of king, cut at marae (Mtngiims), 
1 3 3 3 ar *4 rt - 4 ■ 3 uck □ n crown recording 
unsatisfied vengeance (Marquesas). 11 
351—2: person cutting hair of royal 
youth cursed by king (Enatcr Is.), I 399: 
of thief, burnt (Society), 111 21: untying 
hair before house of sou (Rotuma), 1 360 
— head-dress: worn by lung at cere¬ 
mony (Paumotn). II 433: worn by 
winner of t l \_: race (Easter 3 --.). I 40O 
Ha-lr-vap (Niue god): connected with 
flying lo.tr U 292: same os Sa-le-vao 
(Samo,i), 31 292 

Hlhj Is. (Pisumotu): creation, ] 330 . UI 71; 
genealogy sf king« of, i 337: hercdiiary 
tiller of kin ns of, iil 2:2: no permaneni 
king: 1 3j6"7: aho Munanui 

Bita title, and office of commander-m- 
chief (Tonga), I 146, 150-1 
l[au r s€i under Chiefs, terms, ere-; W also 
Tuihaalakalmtv, and Tuikatitffaihoiu 
HjmOdr Hawajld, etc- iff undtr AvaLki 
Have a l^ikuleo, HLkuleo 
Head; of anjmel hjouEht ro sister (auj, 
(Samoa), ii 103: of imimal, eic. most 
honourahle ^-^rE (Samoa j, 11 103; beaten 
in honour of dead ' J eoevui n (Samoa) # 11 
52 J, of, 225, 544; of Chief, .1 noin Led a I 
inaugumEioriH 111 218 (Niue); 216 
fS-imoa): chief binding title to, (Samos) 
hi 214, 226, of. 1 49-30: of chief, 
sacred, tu 215 (Samoa); 80 (Society).- 
of chief, same term for "tide" and 
{Samoa), ill £17; cutting of, and blood 
feud {Society), 1 iSK, II 344 ” 5 = cutting 
of, by female relations at wedding 
(Society), 11 1 1 6; of eel. and origin of 
COCOnuLl, let under Coconut trees: 
genealogy-cords placed on heads of 
mother's brother 2nd facher'a sriier 
(Marquesas), It M3-4: of goddefli, and 
origin of turds (Tonga), ti 234-5, 260: 
of human victim, offered 10 Tangarea 
(Tnhiti), I 223: placing make on, sign 
of reaped (Toitga), II 253 : Hancriry re¬ 
moved by Sprinkling water 0H P (Mar¬ 
quesas), iei 2*7: of slain, cut off ( 5 a~ 
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moa) ( II 3 d 5f 331 : of turtle, due to king 
(PLiLiifiDELi), i jj 6. ii 8o, 286, a&y, 312I 
(Samoa), IE 243, 311 : uncovered at 
kava-d ranking (Fyi), 1 346 e of victim, 
under Human sacrifice 
Head-dress as insignia, tee under Feather 
hnwI-driKs, and Turban 
Heaven* (Sodety la.): having ten strata, 
I 245 r tenth heaven abode of highest 
gud*. I 14§ 1 tenth heaven and Tane p 
l 24 S 

Hervcv I (.Hands , native names, I 250 
Hikoldn (Tonga): associated with sky, 1 
1 aft: fishing up Mann a p Fiji, and cer¬ 
tain Tongas inlands, e 105, 124, 126: 
Itod of dead, I 05 p n a$J; king of BliJoeu. 

I 105: name Have* Hikuleo in full. 1 
t 16: not named in Niifanua myih, j 116- 
7ino priest serving? U 412,cf. 413 #r. 2: 
souia of dead as posts in house of. It £3 ; 
tail of, II 2^3 e TopiB 1 ' god. wor¬ 
shipped in Savai H j and Tonga, l it5-17. 
cf. 105-6, 126: no temple dedicated tor 

II +si, cf. 413 n. a: tuitmga descended 
from, I 14a, 111 65: see tdto Savca 
Si'uieo fSamcia) 

Hina, See 5 mu 
Hiro t tee Iro (Hiro) 

HiCO, tee under Councils (Society) 

Hivana (Marquesas): eels of Tflipii and, 

1 306, 309, u 281: groups and area*, 
I 315-lb; two lines of Icings (brother*), 
1 315-16, 43 t p ll 47 

rfw and nr:o( Society), i« under Stranger* 
(adopted "friends") 

1 Icmims e u2, iee under Ettsier h, 

House: of chief, with platform (Society), 
I" 355 : of chief, Taboo (Faster J»,), r 
397; (Society), ill 77, 79-S0; (Tonfia), 
r III 76: chieF* sleeping home behind 
assembly-house (Samoa), ft 469: entered 
by chief,taboo. III Uo ami n, 1 (Society); 
76 (Tonga); see uk& Samoa, III 73, 
MiilitKLi: entered by high-prlett taboo 
(Paumotu), in 67; firstborn haring 
sacred door (Mongol*}, 111 300: king 
mid priest eating in new house (Raster 
Is ), I 39S: large common house belong¬ 
ing to each " family 11 (Samoa), 1 41,45: 
of offender, destroyed {Manjptt), II 
349, III 2J; (Samoa), 111 4, fc-ieq 
(Society), m to: village bad^e on ridge- 
beam (Samoo) + 11 31S. 319; wt ahe 
Assembly hou*e 

Hou*c-buifdirtg (Samoa), 11 378, 40# 
Htiihine (Society); chiefs descended from 
two brother*/ 1 215, U 41: tight dia- 
iricu, e 1K2, 21415, 11 4 e : king 
carried, ill 84: and Ra’iatC4 h I 215,217: 
sovereignty held by two hot* of kings 
in rum, 1 215, 430, 111 394 : tributary so 
Puni. 1 j 16 

Huanaki (Niue): and "efatiott" uf Niue, 
etc. I 349-sfl: brat king of Niue con- 


netted with, I 350-1: "hous*" of, 1 
35OJ naming die llfald, I 347: stone 
image of, | 350: swimming from Tonga 
TO Niue, I 349 

Huitpu blind (Marquesas), under a king, 
* 3 1 5 p 3**f 322, 323 

Nuntnn sacrifice: ears of pi ano feta thrown 
to ancestor eel (Tahiti), II 26b: ears of 
victim, 2nd confirms; ion of title lo 
kmda 4fier war (Mangals), m 288-9* 
293; eye of victim offered to chief 
(Tahiti), ft 73: head of victim buried 
before lyntbol of god (Sodety), r 
Wj; head of victcm preserved t (Mir- 
quesas), 11 430: offered by king (Man- 
caju), i 256, 257 h in 2SS: offered 
by king and priests (Forum), he 3S1 
oETered by priest (Society), » 73, 414: 
offered to deified daughter of iuihiHd* 
failauu (Tonga), 1 148 : offered to god 
Sama (^amea), 11 239: ordered by 
king (Forum), 1 363, in 38; (Manga- 
rtva). Ill 132: (Tongfl) T I 151-^ priest 
announcing necessity for, (Easter Is.), 
II 439; (Marquesas), 11 449, 431; 

(Sodrcy), 1 205; tt 420, 421; cf. Man- 
(PU, 11 426: punishment for refusal to 
provide victim (Society}, 111 19: reward 
far providing victim (Maiigoia), m 
Z 94 ' selection of victim hy king 
(Mangaiah 1 257; (Sodety). 11 421, cf. 
HI 19: victims brought in canoe* 
(Tahiti } t in 34: victims eaten (Mar- 
quctu), II 431: victim* eiUcn by birds 
f'gods") (Society), II 262* cf- 36 1 : 
victim*’ remains buried (Society), EE 
414; Victims srrangied (Marquesas), 11 
430; see tifta A fame, human sacrifice fll, 
and umier mtmet 0/gad* 

-observance ofj on dtihearjon oi 

prie*l (Marmjcsai), 11 429; at feast of 
nr^t-fruits (Tonya), in 350: after fight¬ 
ing on sacred grayed? (Tonga), n 340; 
mock jacri&ct on emitig of totem 1 ' 
(SamcMt), n 247-*: mock aacritice of 
offenders (Samoa), ll] 5, 11-12: before 
peace made (Mungafaj, 1. 2^3, ay6 > ef, 
^57F11 34 *. in 2B8-9: EO prolong life of 
tiAitMigt2, 1 151; if supplies wiihhdti 
from chief (Sodety), m ^o: before war 
(Mangain). 1 356, 11 348 and n. 1; 
(bodety), 11 343 : during war (Society ), 

1 223,11 419 

-persons chosen ov nctinis: eom- 

mon people (Tfen'eyj, t? 39|E (Muiga- 
reva), III 132; (Marquesas), u 399: 
criminals (Society), iei 16-17, 20, cf. 
3 S+f J55‘ tiewttd families , children 
deiicaited to god of other parent 
(HtntjfL II irS; devoted families, the 
defeated tribes (Hervey), 11 nS; de- 
voied |>ensonh escaping through warn¬ 
ing Of bird (Society), 11 263 : enemies 
(Marq ii™*). 11 431: man bearing name 

2b 
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ot ucred ebief safe ill 

1^6, 22JI slaves h II 399-400 (Marque¬ 
sas!; 393 (Society): strangm (Mim- 
gaia). I 258. 239H bo: the three first 
prisonira in wnir (Sbdfiy) K IT 419 

Husband: avoidances between wife's 
brother and, (Tikopid), IE 212: of 
daughter, culled " father*" (TlkopEft), 
ii 209: of daughter* tailed L 'nephew' 1, 
(New Hebrides), 11 213 : huibzndi of 
two Bitten, “brothers " (TikopiEi), 11 
210: Inins; ^ith wift 1 ® family, 11 123 
(Ellice); 119-20 (Homy); 122 (Ro- 
tumB]; 122 (Tokelau); ef. Samoa, 11 
lob-9: same term tor either accuse 
(Tonga)* It 17S: leftn for, tl 205 (Niue); 
204 (Faumoni); 148 (Samoa ); xyS 
(Society); 209 (Tikapia) [ and wife, term 
for (Fotimp)i 11 207 

1 1usbvnd'a brother: having right* over 
wife (Marquesas), II til, of. ^7 und 
n, 1: marrying widow (levitate), Samoa, 
IJ 125: sometimes allowed to marry 
wife's fiister (Samoa), II 125, 129 

— - and brother's wife, rrfltKMlthip 
between wife's sister, etc, and h (Tikopia) 
II 210 

— brother's, sons „ called “ sons "(Tonga), 
II 478 

— — wife, called J "sister** (Toofll), IT 
179 

— faiher; called "'father," II 209, 210 
(Tikopia); 178 (Tonga): and wife's 
father, term tVir, (Tikopia). H 2E0 

— mother; called '“mother," II 209, cf. 

210 (Tikopiu); 178 ET^hj*^) 

— sister, sometimes marrying wife's 
brother (Samoa), U izj p 129 

— sister's dMCendonfcs, not marrying 
wife's brother * descendants (Samoa], 
II mj, 129 

fclAzi, i« under Councillor* (Society) 

Iddeah (Teruamri), Tahiti: infringing 
rohm for Purea's son, 1 E^ h 316-171 
political energy- of h II 1 3 7-18: a Eta- 
lutcart princess, 1 2 16: wife of Pom are I r 

I i88 a ef. zt6 

Ikmutu (iroftiltu, etc.), applied to Siater- 
and-brother bond, Sister's child. Sis- 
ler'l daughter, bister's defendants, 
Sister's son, t*t umff* ih* 4 t titim 

Illness (and death), e*U»: linger of god, 
U 429 (Marquesas), 124 (Samoa): chief 
causing illness, 111 84 {Rarotonga); 44 
(Rotum*); ?y T 311 (Samoa): drad nU' 
lioni causing iOnoes* 11 343 (Society), 
cf, On-gtong Java, 11 301, Paumoru, It 
436-7 ; family quarrelling, II 354 (New 
Hebrides) ; 343 (.Society) ;, 3§4(TflfflfM): 
killing of relation [M angaia), II 346: 
minor gods causing itlnCsB (KoEuma), 

II zoo-1: priest causing illness. etc. It 
4iz, cf. 429 (Marquesas]; 420 (Socwty); 


rrc aho Ellice, II 439 : *w eSJing of the 
body, etc. III 72-3, 74 (Samoa); 342 
(Tiltopia); 77 (Tong*); cf. god enter¬ 
ing body of w orshipper curing incam u- 
!ion, etc. Samoa, 11 233 , 223* zz+ p 225, 
244, 247: violation of taboo (Tikopiu)* 
III 342: ira trim Criming, end Sister'l 
nurse 

curing of: by god of locality,, IX 29* 
( Roe um.i 1 ; 250 (Sttm^J); ,4™ (TikopLa); 
by god-pri^E (bamoa), it 240: by head 
of family? (Samoa), u 239-40: by king 
(Folutia), in 34a: by pnea t, II 439 

(Ellice); 4^9 (Marquee): 438 rKo- 

(Uiha): by pritstes* (Kotutfla), II 290: 
secondiiry priests as surgeons (Mar- 
quests), it 429: by sorcerer; (Samoa), 11 
407: by the futttflfla (Tonga) > 11 187, 189 
-- and dudes of relations: brother pre¬ 
sent at birth of Acer's child (Samoa), 
|l 16a: mother's brother and *nft nurs¬ 
ing sister’s son (Samoa), 11 153, t7J- 
,+ sisters 1 ' prer-ent wkn " brothers' 1 
tattooed r (Samoa), 11 ifro-i: tfr lj/to 
uiurftrr Funeral Ceremonies 
— [reounent: chief offering sacrifice to 
god (Tikopia), 11 300, III 45 “ chief 
praying for sick, IE! 44 (Koroma)'; 43 
(Society); 45 (Tikopiu); 44 (Uvea); 
litmily god prayed Eo (Samoa), LI =51: 
fanning sick with coconut leaves 
(symbol Of trod), Samoa, IJ 22>i, 4 ^o P cf, 
symbol of N'onia, i t 250; U'>d invoked 
(Tonga> t 111 42, 49-30; human iacrihce 
to prolong Life of imtmge, t 151^2: 
patient ttfisn to god s h&u*e (Tonga), 
til 49, cf. Ellice, M 439: prnyern and 
offerings to god (Tonga), m ^9: priesta 
praying HI m xrroe for chief (Tahiti). I 
228; tee aho Samoa, II 251, taking 
omens from incarnation of family 

god 

Images: anhrvaU, etc. at marae i'So¬ 

ciety), IT 312-3: annual stripping and 
ro-adormneru uf, (Hunhine). m 81-2: 
aa t»oiindar> r gods, iM 31S? (Easter [s,>; 
27^ (Society), deified by high priest 
only iPeurooEu), H 4^5 : «nd emMms 
of gods, m froni of canoes, etc + II 32a 
(Society); 324 (Hcrvey Is ); cf. Samoa, 
il 317-10: °f Pwh gods (Society)* 11 
260-7: of hsherrncn's gtad (ftwratongl), 
II 324: god* entering (Society), II 261: 
of hitn-mn hone, rcprewmttng anmtOf 
gods (Marquesas). 11 352 j image of 
iiuanjiki (Niue), I 350: image of Oro, 
jrr undrr Oro (Tthitf): image of Tunc 
(Huahine) p i 214-15, m 81-2: kepi in 
house in wwp-Jie (Huahmeji, m 81-2: 
ponet-guarditm* of, eanctiry (Marque¬ 
sas). 11 430-1; (Society), ti 412, hi 81- 
3: porter-guardianB of, term* for. 11 
430 (Marquesas); 414. 415—16 (So¬ 
ciety); tiho Samoa, II 4^7 
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Inuuofialuy, Upotu people discussing 
question of (!Samo.i).1 49 
Inn, w Sinft 

ItUugur&ticm: anointment with coconut 
oil, etc - (Mmgailtjplll 217; (Mfln^nrevajp 
t 329, 130,111 2 1 S, cf. Simula ted Sprink¬ 
ling of kinu'i In 217-3^ (NiueL 

I 35 ^ 35 *, >1 So. HI (^rSNfigdjj 
III 2 17; (Saniya), IJ 1 11,111 216: anoint¬ 
ment, etc. and [mnsmiuinn of sanctity, 

II in. III 215-16, 237’ bathing of 
king (Mangarevw), 1 jag, 33a, In 218: 
(Niue), I 348. 351 r 354, III 218; 
(Society), 11 265-6. cf. iu 217; in 
purification of rw* (Rotumji), 111 3361 
flMrf puriricatiftn of tuilangufefine (loti- 
ga) x it u t-12, 113, III 216: hthinR of 
priesf (Mangai*), III 217: calling aut 
the rifle { Samoa), 1 jo a II 374; (Tonga), 
ill iS6“7 a 188, 1 £y, 1 gr; (live*). 111 
205 4 ; cf. Man gain, m 202: family 
name, etc. not assumed till ujW public 
ceremony (Samoa.), III 1S1, ifti, cf, r%: 
of Finau Moemcyin^ono, (Ton pa) HE 
187. tyi, 19= «■ 1. iflflc at fatso or 
public ceremony (Miimjai,!). jJ 1 202; 
(Rnrn[finL'i) h IEI 202, 2O3: (Rotumu), in 
336; fSamori, II 479 h HI tSj; fTnnjra), 
ii 1 aXfh—7_ 188,190.191 * 192*193,of. 189; 
(l-vea). III 375: (group) god entering 
chiefinvested with t group) title. 11 ill. 

III 237: cf. Samoa, III 4&-i t Society, 

| 219 P III 77* and Tonga, III 76: held 
in special Hdffif (Rarotonga), n 77; 
(Mangareva). I 333; (Tonga r furtano- 
kuhvtuh lit 1S9. cf. rtiiianga. n 196; tee 
aim Tahiti. 1 172. 188 r human sacrifice 
at rime of (Easter 1 395; (Mbagpia}* 

I 253. 256, 2S7. Eli investing king 

wirh m&ro (MangaLa), til 217; (So¬ 
ciety}, i 223, n 423~4 t cf, 1 172, tM: of 
ktng fSociety), I 223. si 265-6, 44 *“i, 

III 79 p 326-7: of King George 
(Tonga), II 4.78, 4793 of King George's 
heir (Tonga), III 1E8; of king, by high 
priest (Rarotonga), II 428; (Society). 

II 421, cf, 421-2 and 423-4: of king'll 
son as priest {Mnngareva}, III 334-5: 
nf Makca chief (Rarotonga), II 77, III 
2173 mat-distribution at tilk> gran ting 
(Samoa), fee under Mat? 3 new morn* 
built at time of, {Society). 11 68: offer¬ 
ings made EO gflil Bl, (Mangarm), III 

334- 5; (Tikopifl). tl 300: of priests, by 
high prieit (humotub It 436: of Mmd 
king (Mangain). Ill 217; (Roluma), lit 

335- 6; (Tonga). 11 111-12, 113* nr 

216, 369; (Uvea), III 205-6: of sacred, 
king by secular king (M in glia), I 2|f- 
6; (Uvea), III 205-6: of Secular king 
(Ewter li.). J I 394-5. 4 ° 4 i 405 - 7 , cf. 
395-6 , 399-400 ; (Manjpua), t 251, 256, 
237. 4»9f m 44, 288-9, (Tonga), 

Hi 76, 186—95: of secular Jung, by 
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sacred king (Mangaia), | 256, 257, 419, 
111 44, 202; unrf stone acil, etc. in 
marae (Majignrevah 1 329, 333; (Niue), 
n „ (Rarotonga), It 77, HI 217; 

(Soclery), u 77 H. $: trees togrmanE of 
in,mgurjrion of king (Society), itt 79. 
3 2 th— 7 j ire xii.'i o proclamation of infant 
chief {Society }, m 195-6 
Incarnation (in animals, etc,) I in animals, 
birds, etc. fee fkr# litlei ; i n mi iinats* etc. 
and totemism* 11 21 7-18: appearance of 
M lflteTU“' before death, n ^279 

(Mangaia); ^283, r 284 (hlirauaas); 
290- 5 (Roatma) ; 25 j (Samoa) ; 271, 
306 (Sodeiy); ? 259, ? 261 (Tonga): 
associniLon of" 1 lOEem " with birth, tt 278 
(I iervey) \ 357-S, 260 (Tonga): dead 
Bi totem L| mourned, etc. by worshippers, 
11 2Z3, Z23 (Samoa); 263(Society); 259 
(Tonga): descent from " totem, ,r II _ioM- 
9 : ? 294 (EbJiee): ?28 o-E. ?284(Marque- 
mi )t r 291 (Rotuma): 264,267, 26S, 270, 
cf, 265-6. abi> (Society); 299 (Tifcopia); 
252, 260 (Topi.ga 1 ■ see alia Ht-rvey, 11 
27S: human origin of " totens," u '2^1, 
2S4 (MarquMi); 245 (Samoa); 299 
(Tiltopin); ^254-5, f 258, Izba (Ton¬ 
ga); ineamaiion of great gods, family 
gods. etc. sen under Godi; incamadon 
in men (S.imoa), li 220, 221, 239-40, 
ler oho under Deification, cie. (during 
life), rind Inspiration j incarnation in 
parrs of animals, etc. i l 273? (Mungiiia); 
226-8 (Samoa); 254 ^ 3 . 260 (Tonga): 
phyaicul peculiarities of '"toieitl/' re- 
i|iecteiLL (Samoa). It 246^7: same god 
with two inc«EUations in one family 
(Samoa), It 22 1 , 243: wine god wor¬ 
shipped in different form? by different 
bun Elies (Hcrvey). 11 271-2; (Samoa), 

11 22t, 223-4 tiW U. and n. a; 

and spirita reruming in animal form, II 
261. 115-16, set tiiiQ mdrr the Dead, 
spirits returning; temporary?. II 261™ 
252. 255 (Tonga): Hl totem' F helping 
worshipper, II 309; 275, 273, 278-9 
(Mimgaia)^ 1 281 T ? 2S1, ? 283, f 2S4 
(Marquem); 290 (Rotuirui); z$o-t 
(Samoa); ? 263-4, z&S* cf. 266-^7 
(Society); jex? (Tikopia); 256, 257* 161 
(Tonga); tee oho Samoa, u 241, 242, 
w orthipperi wearing emblems of god in 
battle; " totem 11 imparting information 
(Tonga), II 256, see oho Omtni: 

totem * r injuring non-worshippers (Tl- 
kopia), Zl 299: "rotmT 1 not injuring 
worehupper, 11 4S9 (Rorumn); 250 
(Samoa): 265-6? (Society); 260 fFon- 
ga): M totem 11 killing forsworn wor¬ 
shipper (Samoa), 11 223: worshipper 
wearing leave? associated with god 
becoming bald (riumoa), at 228: see 
ah* animal, ere mmern gi?exi to villages 
(Samoa), it 318-19; and Animals, etc. 

28-2 
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as, district badges, under Canoes. Cloth, 
Houses, Tattooing 

— cadng of " totem FJ : allowed in 
otfUin c*a«, 11 £225, 243* ?044 
(Samoa); 300 (Tikopia); ? 357, cf. 
26 o(Tong 4 ): birthmarks due to moihe? 1 * 
eating "totem"? (Tonga)* ie 257-8: by 
eenven (Seam), 11 126: limitation of 
Uiw, II 309, jos-io, 311-15: per- 
wns eating " EOtem” killed or bwiobed 
(Tokelau), 11 253-4: by persons not 
worshipping (Sitmoa)i 11 333, 243, sa6, 
sag: by worshipper, causing swelling 
(Tong*rcvi>* II 204 , cf Samoa, || £44: 
worshipper eating “totem 11 dying, i! 
2S2} fMiirtfuesas); 233, 223. 224. cf. 
224-5, M 7 (Samoa); 294 (Tokelau): 
worshipper toting “ totem lp taking 
emeric (Samoah II 223, £48: by Wor- 
shipper, entailing baldness (Tonga), il 
zsg: by worshipper, emailing a squint 
(Samoa),, n 224 ; by worshipper, mock 
human sacrifice (Samoa)* II 247- 8 

— not eating "taum"; clan not can¬ 
ing clan "totem" (Duff fe T ), : 413* 
li 30a; (Tikopia), 14 258, 300- district 
group not eating district “totem" 
(Tonga)* 11 259. 260: family nor eating 
family “totem/' n 294 (Ellice); 222, 
« 3 , “ 4 - r zz 7 « 22K (Sarnia); 193-4 
(Tokelau); 252 (Tonga) : individual not 
eating personal 11 totem n (Samoa), M 
2261 islanders not eating island "to- 
Kffl '7 fS*nra), it 224 j vilb^ediiiTricr 
“totem" 1 not eaten by local group 
(Samoa), 11 223 , } 234: whole group not 
casing certain "totems" (Tikopia), II 
29K; cf. Samoa, 11 222: worshipper* not 

eahng "totem/' II 309; 272, 273 (Mun- 

gain); 1 281 h ? ah2, ? 282-3 (Mar¬ 
quesas) ; } 287-8 (Pmumorn)- r295-6 
(Manihiki); 22J, 225-6, 229 (Samoa); 
^ 36 j, 270 (Society) p 253 (Tonga); 
204. cJ. 295 (Tongareva); ? 293 (Uvea) 

— injuring or killing 11 totem acci¬ 
dental killing, propitiation for. (Ro- 
rums), cl 288; convert killing +l totem" 
(Samoa), 11 223, 226: cooking of +l to¬ 
tem" 1 by oihrtt not allowed (Samoa)* 
IX 2*5 t cooking of "‘'totem/' worship* 

helping re r (Samoa), XI 224-5: 
g Of "totem' 1 causing tipring to 
fed (Tikopia), 11 299: worshipper in¬ 
juring 11 totem " dying fSamoa), 11 222* 
223, 324, -^5* worshipper nor injuring 
"totem" (Samoa), || 223, 224, 326: 
worshipper killing person injuring 
"totem/’ || 224 (Samoa), cf. Tonga, JJ 
153 , *55 r 25 6 - Worshipper not killing 
" totem/ 1 11 309: 2H$ (Rotuma); 

? 363-1, ? 37 & (Society); 298, cf. 29S- 
9 (Tikopia); 255 (Tongs) 

3 — Worship of tortsn : annual pilgrimages 
to " totem M (Society), II 268: family 


"totem" reverenced by family hem- 
ditanly (Samoa)* 11 223: family " to¬ 
tem 1 1 sacred to family* 11 273 (Man- 
gab) ; 227 (Samoa): 252 (Tonga): name 
of " totem hr taboo to worshippers 
(Samoa), U 223: Offerings made to 
"roiem/' it 2*3, 224, 2261 245, *+h 
(Samoa) ; 262 (cf. 263-4), ^66, *68 
(Society) - 399. joo (Tikopia); 256, cf. 
* 53 * 359 (Tonga) : peisonat "totem h * 
sacred to worshipper, 11 236 (Samoa); 
270^1 (Society); 293 (Uvea): "totem™ 
borne on litter (Samoa) , 11 224, 2251 
" totem ir consulted (Soclrty), 11 2701 
M totem" having prieit, 11 289^ 290 
(Rqiuma) ; 259 (Tonga): " totem" r in¬ 
voked, 11 300 (Tikopia); 256 (Tonga): 
"totem" prayed to, 11 2+5, 250 (Sa¬ 
moa); l6j, 166, cf. 264. 265 (Society); 
300 (Tikopil); 11 totem 11 not pniycd to 
(Society), It 262 1 "tol*tn ,r sicredi to 
worshipper*. II 281,282? (Marquesas); 
229 (Samoa): “ totems "sacred chmygh¬ 
oul whole area, II 291-2 (Niue); 298 
(Tikopia): 293 (Uvea), ef. Samoa, It 
222: “lotrms" worshipped (Samoa), 
II 220 r 224 ■ town " in? tm 11 sacred cr> 
w hole town (Samoa), li 219, cf, 331-2 
Intent laws and exogamy, II 130^4 
Incision: age when Ikjv incised I [PaumorLi!. 

I El 204. boy receiving ft am e at time of 
(Samoa), ill 151: boy smeared with 
turmeric (Tikopa), 11 in: performed 
by mother 1 * brother (Tikopia)* 11 m. 
Untowa not incised (Tonga)* ui 75 

Infanticide: to equalize rank of pitrenia 
(Sodely), 11 115-16: infjints killed 

appeanng eli gra^^hoppem (Sodtty), IX 
306: and preservation of rank (Sodrhh 

II 68, 114-16 

"Inbrrituce": um of itrm m book, it 
III 364 r tee alsv Succession 
Initiadon: Of brother V srm, importance Of 
felhfrV tiller at, (Bonk'd, EE 164; }n~ 
ci^jOn„ tattooing, aeclusion and educa¬ 
tion of chiefs son (Pounn-nnj), in 304, 
217-18, of. 222, 380 

Iniotta: gods incarnate in, II 372, 273, cf* 
278 (Heney); 221, 225, 35 * (Samoa): 
} 256 (Tonga): j« abo under the [>etd, 
ipiriti returning 

Znjugnia: drum (Rarotonga), 1 265, tee 
eifio “ Drum of Peace" (Muigma) ^ kava 
l»wl (Rarotonga), 1 265: kava k«f 
(Rarotonga), { 265; of ton (Rotnma), m 
536: of too worn by representative at 
" dying god TF feast (Rotiuiia), IN 337, 
338^9: not WOm by chief On ordinary 
occasion* (Mirqueuih jn 130: ier aim 
under Coconut leavei; Conch-shefi, 
sounding of; Feather hmd-dre»; Fly- 
Ha p ; Mfiro; Stuff; ami Turban 
Inspiration: of chiefs iSamoa), 11 474, 111 
46; (Socwty), ie 484* m 124; (Tonga), 
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n 411. 412, III 34-5. 41 r dying hither 
£ " breathing' 1 on heir f£»unoa)* in 165-6, 
223-4, cf. Society, It 419-20, m 168. 
&zy each deity inspiring apodal in- 
djvidual (Tonjt-ft)p 11 410: god entering 
man uiwwwk (Society), n 422-3: godi 
speaking through men (Samoa), ii 239, 
240: god* speaking through pne.is 
(Mangaiii)* 11 425-6 - of head of branch h 
by dun god (Tonga), 11 41 e sifld if. 3, 
412. Ill 35> 41-1, cf. itdhsmhtMtt^ 111 
yti: of head of family, by family god 
{$Hmoa) h 11 239: of individuals, in 54- 
5; (Marques^^ m SJ; induced by in¬ 
vocation (Society), 11 423; induced by 
kava- drinking (Society), II 4S4 : of mata- 
bul* (Tonga), if 41a: of oratur-chicfs 
(Samoa), 11 460, 473 - 4 . m 4^. 49- 
peprumen 1 inspiration (Society), u 418, 
423; periodica] inspiration (Sodery), 11 
4iS: of pricflia (Ilervey), it 271, 27ft, 
425-6; (Muqucml il 423, 420; 

(Niue), 11 43S; (Roruma), 11 438; 
(Society), u 414, cf. 416, 418, 420, 484 
in 124^ (Tonga)* a 152, 409, 410, 411- 
12. 4*3. *■* 35; (U™), 11 43^= by 

souk of drad (Uvea), si 438—9: symp¬ 
toms of, convulsions, tl 409; (Foturm), 
in jS; (Tonga): it 413-14: symptoms 
of* depression, eic. (Tonga), 2 i*y- 
ijmptocng of, fain nog, esc. (') onga), 
1 a 413: tmtonga never inspired (Tonga), 
h 162,419, eF. 11 413: of vtomen (Tonga), 
ai 413-14; (Uvea), 11 438-9 

Inspired persons (priests „ etc.): ascending 
-S&ered altar (Society), k E 41;: body 
tacied (Society), n 422: conniving with 
pricsta of narw (Sodeiy), 11 421 r cor¬ 
poration nf, (Society) 11 41S; human 
sacrifice io, (Society) si 4jy: importance 
in w ar (Society), u 419 - inspired priritj 
dcfcrml to by chiefs, it 420 (SodetyJ; 
413 (Tonga): at moroe, no spedhc 
number (Society), n 422: name of 
inspiring god assumed bv, (Society), 11 
418; cf.' Tongs, tmkmokttboiu. In 76: 
perfcrrtiing tom <U fort* (Society), 11 
423: prints, etc. not deferred to when 
not inspired, 11 43 3 (Niue); 438 (Ro- 
luma) : 422 (Society); 411-12 (Toiijp): 
pr-eiTs. etc, as oracle* (word* obeyed) 
(Niue), Tt +38: (RoEuma), 11 41S; 
(Society), It 4*3; (Tonga), 1 14k, Fit 
413: rank iroimicriai (Sndery), 11 423: 
supplanting nugurcra (Societyj t 11 418- 

19 

Invocation: accompanied by dances, etc. 
(QnglOng Java) p II 301: Ceremony, |l 300 
(Tibopial; 256 (Tanga): by chief 
(MarigarevaVEll 71 ; (Niue), II 437 ~*h 
III 54; (Sedetr), III M: (Tonga), II 

J 12. in 42: chief j molting elan god 
filcopia), 11 300: chief or member of 
family in\Tjkinff family god (Tonga), H 
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256, III 50: by flimsy heads (Tonga), 11 
412, III 42: nf L’od, to inspire man 
(Society), ll 423: invoking death of 
thief (Samoa), 111 6, 7: by mafabuli 
(Tonga), II 413, 111 4.9-50:’by prtestfl 
(Niue), 11 437-S, 111 54; (Paumoiu), tl 
436: /Tahiti), III 34: (Tonga), || 413 

Iro (Aiiuiaki, Hcrvey l* r ); not sending 
turtle eo king, 11 277-S, 311: Ruarapu 
descended from* 1 2S5. 293 

— (Hiro), Raster k r god of shv\ prayed 
to for rain* 1 398 

— (Raromnjja): ancestor Of Pu family, 
I 272-3: association with centipede, 11 
378; fl ^d food supply. III 330[ giving 
god Tangama, etc. to Tangiia, I 2721 
at Rarotonga before Tangiiit, 1. 265. 
Tangiia adopting son uf, 1 234^ 270, 
272-3* 111 68 

— (Hito)* Society Is.: ancestor of Bora- 
bora king^, ll 216. Ill 66 r ancestor of 

family, I 213: ancestor of Ra- 
'iatea kings, 1 211, 210-1, 226, in 66: 
first god-king of fta'ifltttt, I 2 20: god of 
thieves, mat: Opoa mtmtf consented 
to Oro by, 1 in. ,120, cf. 226, n 62-3: 
priest of. in tWiacea, an *rrevi k in 
44: relationship to Oro, 1 213, 220, 
343: Tangsroa an ancestor of* 1 aao: 
a Tangaman in Ra'iatea, i 233 

11 Jesters/ 1 nw ServtmB, chier* ,J je 4 wr° 

Karika (Rarotonga): descent from Kongo, 
1 265, III 67-8; (and divided by, I 269, 
271 h 111 293: land divided by Tangiia 
and, 1 370. 271 ■ and -Mamu'a r i 2^6-7, 
280: marat of Arairelonga built by, | 
266* IE 62* 77: nwrrtf of Araitetong& 

f ven by 'faniHii to, II 77: mxrat at 
v-ai-UQ built by, I 266, IE bzi marac of, 
in Maiui'a, f 267, cf. 266: marty-ing 
Tangiia's daughter, i 269, ii 78: migra¬ 
tion to Rtiroionga, 173,234,266* 270-1; 
and previnua «cd»fl E 235, ^*4-5- as 
priest, he 36: and Swsi 1 !, Tonga and 
Rotumn, t 266-7; sufuiiirung 10 Tan- 
giia. I 269: Tangdia aided by, 1 234, 235, 
269, if jj: Tangiia adopting, 1 269; 
and Tangna.and the beach rood, 1 169, 
270, 271-2 and n, 1: and TangLia, 
founding the two great group*, tl 62; 
Tangiia liiam'ing daughter of, I 268-9, 
II 78: and Tangiia. organtzlng Raro- 
tongan OOnStitution, 1 234, 270, 271-2* 
n j'95, cf, 427: Tangiia and the wn 
of* 1 270, 27*: Tangiia auhmiicing to* 
1 268, 269, 271. 419, in 36, 3x9, cf. 
t 278-9= Tingita not submitting to, 
1 268-9, 27*: lumaflu'o identified with* 
I 267: and Uvea, I 266 
— group, MaLea chief*: Atiu chief 
descended from, f 294: Avarua the 
home of, I 274, 277, 279, cf. Avatua 
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in Aitutaki, 1 283-4, imcf in Bufcabuka, 
1 382: no branch descended from TaU 
te-ariki. 1 573: clan branches under, a 
273 ami n. 5. 11 78. cf* 77: ownecrttted 
in marw of own group and of Tangiia 
group* 11 77: consecration, stone assod- 
tiEtfd with* IK 77 p III 117: cultkftah god- 
dn^ of, 11175-7 n district tn north T a 27^ 
279, 11 +4: dual kingship, 1 377^ +31. 
ill 394: genealogies referred fn* t 365, 
266. 273-4. SI* 67-#. 39a; glance 
causing death, etc. Ill 84: governing 
Karika group, t 279: land of subjects 
not alienable by. Ill 391. 394: living 
near Araitetonga, II 77: Mdtea Rongo- 
oe and division of Lmgdom, 1 273-4+ 
275, 576-7 k ni 311-iz, 390. 358: Makea 
e=, royal title, i 365, 279—80: Makea + 
the son of Kurika, l 270* 27I: Makes 
title, and Kongo and Tint, I 265-6: 
and maraw of Arailetongd. II 77-8, cf. 
490, III 51-2* 1 27-S : and mnrne of 
Rangi Manuka, I 266: as priests, in 36: 
succession, i 277, df. 278* in 390, 2 : 

suzerainty over island, I 278-9* 2&0. 
28I, cf. 11 78: and term tirim, II 361-2: 
Tinomuna group connected with branch 

Of, I 273^4. 276-7. cf- 279 s 281, ii 78, 

m 68: and the "'Tongan kingdom/ 1 
I 274, 277 and ff. 2, 280 

Karioi t see Artoi 

KaVa: chief presiding at* HE 400; (SsfflWi), 
n lip (Uvea), l 371: dlitpH 41 jjcstec"* 
n* cup-bearer (Samoa), H 37a: chieFs 
l+ jetcr" making (Samoa), II 373 - 4 t 
chiefs" morning kiiva (Tofigts), II 38a r 
cup named (Samoa), II 2361 drinking 
k.Tva as ordeal (Samoa), III 7; drunk ul 
visits of chiefs (Tonga). II 382:2! /crao* 
jI 448, 471 (Samoa) * ? 478 (Tonga): 
inauguration of chief at kava feast. Ill 
336 (Rotuma); 181, 185 (Samoa); 1S6- 
7, 188, 189, 191 (Tonga): 205 (Uvea): 
inducing inspiration? (Society), j) 484; 
inspired priest presiding ^r, (Tonga) it 
413: leaf as insignia of chief (Raro¬ 
tonga), 3 265, cf. Coconut leaves : mnta- 
bufo attending chiefs at, (Tonga) If 382: 
ai peace offering? (Samoa), it 471: 
seating 4l knva drinking, see under 
Seating, etc.: ttmpmi making (Samoa)* 
|l 453: uncovering of head on drinking 
ofp (Fiji) 1 346 

“howl: chief* swearing allegiance by 
(Tonga), tu T4-15: consecrated to god 
(Temp)} nl 14-15. cf. bowl emblems 
of Tangara* and Mono. Samoa. 11 219, 
HI 6: emblem of chieftainship (Raro¬ 
tonga), 1 266: of rafro^gci, testing in¬ 
nocence by, m 15 and n. z, cf, 
Samoa (Moso)p III 6 

— cheiver*; 41 greeted'® in Manu'a (Sa¬ 
moa), IE 470, if. Leulumocnga, II 46b 
and LuElufi, if 467: of Malic tea, de¬ 


scendants of sister (Samoa), II gn>j 
term for (Samoa), II 470: of llu- 
mam/a T divine origin (Samoa), I $0, 

11 + 7 °. 

— libations and offerings: libation to 
dead mu (Rotuma), III 336: libations to 
gods. (Samoa), HI j 3 401 offered to god, 
in sickness (TLkapia), ill 451 offered to 
gods, 11 300 (Tikopta); =56. cf. 253 
(Tonga): offered to gods before war 
(Fotuna), III 3S: set alio the knVa titan 
of Paluki (Niue)* 1 348* 349 

— origin: child of At*a (Marquesas), it 
280 ; derived from Mumi'a. Fijt or Tonga 
(Samoa), 1 97-8: exduuiged for fowls, 
etc. hy 41 Tanga roan*(Samoa). 3 98-9. 
12S: taken from "T&ngsroiMia by 
Lost (Samoa). 1 101: rtf also Rotuma, 
J 359 

Kav* petite* tee under Origin and mi- 
gmtknu 

11 King George 11 fFonga). tee Tubu, 

George 

Kings, rw Chiefs, md uhv under pinte 

nitmei 

Kingship: a]Eerttfcting succession, t 430 “ 7 a 
str also under Succession: annual, see 
under Easier Is., secular king ; R e t u rn* , 
aacred king, und Rotuma, necij]ar king: 
dual, in PoEyneaifl, 1 418-^5; dual, 
possible evolution. 1 42^-8: dud, 
Samoan aintuua connected with ? I 82, 
421-5, cf. lit 38-9: dual, and tillea mi 
and fair (Afro), I 346, cf. 145: dual* tew 
alia Sacred ;uid Secular kings under 
Easter fs., Fiji, Man gain, Rotuma, 
Tikopia, Tonga, it?* if Uvea, aim Sacred 
and secular offices: triple division of 
rule, I 428-30, see also under Mangaia, 
IGngship 

Kitralu, see Uvea, secular king 

Krtmono^ minor chiefs (Rarotonga), | 270, 
272, If 394-5 

Kanin * (Rarotonga): as conned place, 
tt 76, 490: cnclonng rnarat, Jt 76, 490: 
membership denoting rank, tl 76 l owned 
by head ehiof* II76: fight to membership 
based on relationship? If 76: seats in. 
It 76, 490 

Kui the blind, gadder of Hides, U 2 74 
(Kervcy); q88(Hautmpni); 267 (Society); 
cf. Onfgong Java, u 301-2 

Lafai (Lalfai). Samoa: aneeamf of Tonu- 
maipc'fl f., I 75, 104, n 35: deaceridonts 
of* subjected to father's sister's de¬ 
scendants. It iQ3~4: fathers aiater 
keeping peace between Fune and. I 63* 

67, II »°J t «4, 333, 337-8: founding 

Su-Fotu-Lufiii, ax boj: and Fune* 
ancestors of Savai 1 '] people, 3 6j, 64-5, 
67; Muhana f. descended from* li 31: 
itone wells ftirribuEed to. n 35* cf. iee 
251 
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Land? adopted son’s filiho re (Hifrvey), 
III 387. Z 9 i, 306-7. 379 - "dutl son 
wrestling with fjithtir for. (RiltfliiinRi) 
HI 301, 221 w- 37*H> 2 land 

common (Rotuml) + 111 3^ “■ 

308: boundaries, tee fhiii Utle: bush, 
common 10 family, etc, ill 308 ? n 3U t 
CRotuma); zjE-gr. 239-40 ■ 255 ( Sfl * 
moo): buah, group and private pro¬ 
perty? (MiiSfiire™), 111 -102, 3*3"4j 
common to group, etc* Ill 333-4; ? 3 |8 
(Easier H Y, 3*4i 305 (Niitifi): 

311-1 a (Rotutm) ; ij7. *3*1 *39 

(Samoa); 272, 285 (Society); cf. 111 
314 (Fotima); 315-17 (Fiuafiiti), tfrtf 
314 (Tokelau): cultivated by small 
groups in common ? (Samoa) , ill 24S-9: 
disputes re, (Rotuma) III 27; encroach¬ 
ment* (Niue), it 493. Ul 304■; (Rotuma), 
III 309; cf. Samoa ^ l 4*5 family head 
consulting family r* + (Samoa) 111 23 7"^ : 
famEiv head, suzerain, etc. of famdy 
lands m 127. z l z - 290, 293* 294, 33* 
(Hervey); 22^30. 323 (SamG^l family 
property (inherited) P HE 293 (Aitutaki) r 
3,it. 3>9? fEas‘=r I s J ; 3‘5?. 3*?? 
(Ellice); 296. 297. 29^- 3«« (* I “ r '* 
ituesas); 127, 290, W2. 293 l®"®* 
tongo): 169, 308-9. 311-12 (Roiuniit)', 
229, i)«. -3‘J ■ 24*. *5*-6o. 2t> ‘ 

(Samoa); 232, 272. *86 {Soei«v); 34®? 
(Tokctuu); 2&M. 269-7* < Toiibh) ; 
feudal tenure? (Society). m 276,286-7 • 
(Tanga), II JJ9, in *66; cf. Kufoton^, 
13 394, 111 29a: given to prs^cicn of 
humin victims [Maqgaia), III 2^8, 294 ; 
group Head having family domain. III 
364-5; (Samoa), U 11-12. iti =29-30; 
(Society), hi 23^ (Tokelau), ill 
314; (Tonga). 1 132-3, I57.cf. JH *66 p 
368-g; group head *u&ennn of croup 
land. III zlrj H 364-5, 399; 2 h.w (Raro¬ 
tonga); =29-30, *39> ?55“. 3* 1 

(Samoa); z 3 1.271,27* (Society); ffmup 
property (inherited), 1 u 487-8,292+193 

fHerveyh 29b, *9®“? (MmjuwiJi 
33 Sp 3^° (Niuc) t trt 111 J°4? 3*5. 
land without heir re-assigned within 
piyp: held by group head for group, 

II 6z n III 165, *29-33, 399 ; (Rarotonga!, 

III 29*; fNiuc), III JJ 3 i 3 ® 4 . ) 3 S? jbo; 
(Rotunui), m 233, 3* s i 312: hereditary 

property (M*ngije™>. in 3 DZ i 
quesu). 1 jtS, 324. 111 -95 2961 29^ 
300; (rfiuc). Ell 233, 305; (Samoa), III 

*46. 249, ^5Sh 163; (Sodciy), 11 390. 
in ajtp 276, 28/1; (Tonga), iti 230^1, 
i<ii P , J1&B, 169: individual ownership off 
Eli 314 (Koiuna); 315, 3*®i 3*7 iTuna- 
furi): ?3M, ? 3*3-4 CMingi«™): 

298, 299 (Marquesas); 3O4, joj (NiW)i 
292 (Rarotonga); ? =38-0, 243-4. Z45- 
7 255, 262, 363 (Samoa); 314 (Toke- 
lau); 7 16S (Ton: no individual 


ownership (Rotuma), 111 23 3« 30S + J141 
individual ownership of crop}, etc. 
(Rotuma), SU 310-11, 312; individuals 
inheriting, ill 314 (Fctuna); r 315-16 
(Funafuti); cf. Rotuma, III 3**1 3 ^p 
313; individual part-owners of family 
knd (Roruma), III J 99 , 310, 312: in¬ 
herited hv children. III 11 * (Rotuma); 
374 (Society): inherited by daughter 
(Funafuti), in 183; inherited by fim- 
bofft, tee under Firat-borti: inherited by 
rrfationa (toup), III 187; inherited by 
son (Funafuti in 3®31 (^aur) 1 11.20*. 
Ill 381; laws re, wen known (Raro- 
Dongil, Ji 4«?c, ill jta; lower daaoca 
enjoying usufruct (Society), n 391—2. 
Ill 277, cf. Marqucsito, III 297: lower 
as landowner^? Ill 276 (Soricty); 
3 42 (Tonga) s owned by chiefs (f una- 
fun), Ml 3 «S; (Hert’cy). Hi 232, 2&S, 
290, =03; (Mongol*v*)? 11a 301 -= 1 
(Marqoe«i). ill a*S + ^ 297, 298, 
300; (Rwumi), in 3 ° 7 ; (Sows)* ip 
231: (Tonga), 11 37, ;ie 230-1, 26*, z&7 h 
369: owned in dlffcrtnU places by some 
pen^orn (Funafuli), Ml 31S: owned by 
ihcftiU-upoIu (Samoa)j] 370:owned by 
family, outside dirtrici, 111 318 (Easier 
h)5 309 (Roiuma): owned by king 
(chief), HI 233, cf. 301-=. 3*3* 3^0 


... capiu (Sometyh M 
134; Hi 23*"i+ a»j ^ 26*; rfh 
RaruEOtlgOr HI *90= owned by mtitntwi* 
(Tonga), M 37, 3^*1 IJI <4i, zfo' owned 
bv MaioMpo (Rarorong-j), 1 2tHj r 11 3941 
in 127. 290, 2931 owned by mua 

(Tofik*), m 37,381, in 141 - : owned 

bv (Nine), II 4011 owned by 

priests (Society), it 420: owned by 
ramaa (Marque). Ml 297; (Ram- 
long*), II 393-4. I» (Society), 11 

3^4. 39*. 4^3, 121 231, 

aya, 27b, 277. 286: nOE owned hy uII 
m K (Society), II 39*: owned (or 
shared) bv all (Marquesas), ill 129; 
(Niue), 111 233, 3*5 i (Kphgfl*). H 4*JjS 
(Snmoa), 111 237. 243, 1&1+ cL 11 1263 
owned by fum/ale (Siimoa),. 11 306, itl 
242: sea-ruck* owned (Mangureva)^ 
111 301 T 303; sub-cliLefs indtipendent 
in own district*, i« under Cjovem- 
uienT, etc.: tenancies. Ill 301-2? (M*J1~ 
garewi); ^ ^ JOl? (Mar- 

qu^); 29*- 1 ! 294 I Ramtonga); 309, 
313 (Rotund); ^,l.^47;8. af*~3, (S»- 
mr,p); 176-7. 278, 186-7 (Socrty)*, 
167. 370 (Tufujn): 314 O-vea): title 
hv occupation, m *9^, efr 197. 3**^ 3** 
(Marquesas); 303 (Faumotu); 337. 24*. 
243, z6o-i (S*moa): tides and itl* 
separable, fee under Titles, etc.: tribute 
due 10 chief for, tee under Food o tie rings * 
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[ Z1 3°3* 304: Wife rto! taking, tfl hus¬ 
band r (Hervcy}, 111 3^7—S, 292* 306; 
“wilted" by holder, in 169 (Funafuti); 

■ 169 (Marquesas); 169 (Niue); 169 
(Rntuma); 166 {Samoa}; i 63 [Tahiti): 
iff £i//rj Fishing rights 

— alienation: by chief (Marquesas). Ill 

29b, 3QQ-1 : council meetings rc t (So* 
tnoa), hi 242, 24.3 : |jy family head. III 
305r 306 (Niue}; 238 (Samoa); by 
family bead, with consent of family, 111 
2 3 ®. ^43 (Samoa) r family 

head consulting sister, tic* re (Samoa), 
Ji 104, m ^43; family head not con- 

■ uJring family re, deposed (Samoa), 111 
24*: foreign owners, adopted member! 
£* group, in toy; 376 (Tahiti): 167 
(lortgn)- gift rr of, in 396, 301 (Max- 
tiuesa5); 390 (Rarotonga); -46, 3+K h 
263-4 [Samoa); 272,275. 287 (Society); 
267, 270 (Tongs): grants to whites,, by 
king and chiefs (Tonga), ttJ 370: group 
head consulting group re, (Samoa), ill 

by group head, illegal if without 
consent of group. III 399; ? 3Q+-J, 
?jq 6 (Nine); 3 jg (Rapa); r 309-to, 
* 3^3 (Return*); ? 277, ? 286 (Society); 
inalienable, iif zSj-K (Hervty) f 314 
(Uvea); individual unable to bc<|u^lh 
fight to pknt 10 stranger (Roiutmt), III 
31 L 312-1^: inhabitants of alienated 
land retaining fight of occupation. III 
307, JOO-i (Marque*!*); 241, 3O1 
n. 1 (Samoa): only within group, Ml 
3*4 r cf- 106—7 (Niue); ? 264 (Samoa); 
orators able IO sell own land (Samoa 5 , 
HE 246-7: powers of groups r£ ? (Samoa), 
III 363; po wers of hfljdn of groups re, 
(Samoa), m 243-5, *46-7: " pumhita* 11 

of - Hi J42-3, 146, 262, 263 (Samoa): 
sale of (no permanent alienation}. hi 
2 97 L 3«^ 301? (Marquesas); 304, 306 
(Niue); 291. 294 ( Kaiolonga); 241-2, 
24,1, 247. ±* 2 - 4 . cf. 261 (Samoa); 278, 
3S0, cf. 277 (Society); 267,270 (Tonga); 
of sulgfict i land by head chief, illegal, 
III 304 (Mangareva); 2qi. 354 (Rato- 

lOfiga) 

— of conquered party: going to relation 
Siding with ^fetors 1 Samoa), nr 367: 
occupied by victors (Samoa), 1 86 : 
rarely taken (Society), hi 273,0f. Ttva, 

1 194^5- “ken by victor? (Rotttma), 

1 3 SSL cf, m 212. 300; (Society), c 176, 
ihft, 11 344, EDI 375-hr SCfnpororiiy 
tuteo? (Tahiti^, I 171: cf. Mangaia, IN 
2881 Victory marrying rflemv women to 
gain pOHmiun of. [ 189, III 37ft, cf. 
t 142-3 (Aitusald), ( 284, 286, aSq-os. 
*Wi ™ 393, cf. r z8z 3, 11 46- cf. M;,n- 
gaa*. II l]!)'^: JCenfjo confirmation of 


districts to chiefs after war (Mangaia), 
In 188-9, 203 

— division of; jn Aiiuiaki H by Maro-una, 

Ru, and Te-emip IM under AirutnLi: 
in Easter Ts r , by Hotutnatua, see under 
h-itster Is P : in Funafuti. by Tolies'- a and 
Ehvada, see under Funafuti; in Monga- 
rtva, by Anua under Manga- 

«va: in Raratf>Ei^ t by Kinikn and 
Tan giia, see Under those names ; in 
Samoa, by Atiflfigie, Lealali. Fill and 
V'*" asiliiiiti. tee under those names 1 by 
Chief (Marquesas), f m 296, 300; 
(Tahiti), 123O 7 by chiefs and .sub-chiefs, 
tit 288,293 (Hervcy); 36b, 269 (Tonga): 
family head allotting land for planting 
(Niue), in 23 3t 304, 305, 335; (Ho- 
riwna), in 233, 309, 312, 313, 339; 
(Samoa), 11 445, m 338. cf. 240, 243-4, 
258-9 K 26a. 361,323: group head giving 
|2Tul to *.ub-head (Sarnoah Ml 158* 322: 
group head re-allotiing land without 
heir (Niue), us 304, 303: persons 
directing, (Samoa) Its 257-9 

— -seizure of, etc.: chief displacing 
peu-S^nti (Tonga), ttt 366, 2&9-70: chief 
evicting tenantr (Mangaia) + 111 289,2£*t 
by chiefs (Romms}, til 309, cf. Society, 
III 372; commoner earing chiefs fish 
depraved of land (Faummu), it 286. 
king living offender's land to another 
(SdciefYh ill 207 hu\d of deposed chief 
going to rdauon. III 365; r 318 (Easter 
In.}; 272, 375p 38 ^ (Society): lind of 
deposed chief roketi by head chief 
(SecLetvh ill 373, 275-6: land reverting 
to king lo we of iiti^Ltmn? fSodery), 
IIr 27 ^^ 3 ; t"3 - 4. 285: thiefs Innd for¬ 
feited (TiVopaa), iit 30: tustomta unable 
to dixplacy chief, m z66 

— tenure and control: III szq-319; 3ifS— 
19 (Easier J».); 315-1S (EHicc); 313-14 
(Fotima); 287-94 (Harvey); 295-301 
(Marques&s); 301-4 (Piumoiu): 319 
(Pcnrhyn); 307-13 (Romm*); 235-64 
(Samoa); 270-87 (Society); 314 I Toke¬ 
lau) ; 265-70 (Tonga); 314 (0 vea) 

~ and liw: breadfruit connecicii with 
titEc tn (and (Rarotonga), hi 291-2. 293: 
Und-ownn claiming chcviniiis (Her- 
vey), ill 290: pEantiruf OUtaide difitricl! 
(Rotuma), 1 3&z, m 307-8, 309, jei: 
wparaic ownership of, ]]] njj r 298 
(Marquees); 319 {St w Hebrides); 
3 t r, 31 a- j 2 I Rotuma); 279-80. 
aSt-z. Z&4-5 (Soriety): separate nwn#r- 
*hip of h and mairilineaS descent. Ml 282- 
5; tree-plan ring giving rilte to fund? 
(Niue). Ill 304, 395 

Language of ehiefe. Sit Chiefs language 

LolrrtAu (Tonga), 11 41 i r jIQ 41 

Lealali (Alflii): und hN descendants, 
founders of Sivai'i, 1 59-60.62-5, 66-8^ 
108; and division of land in Savai'i. 
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III 249-50, 358: Mann 1 an-Anri! descent 
probable, i 60-2, 65-6, in 172: stone 
ivit!a in Sa™'i before time of, ill 250" 
“ will M of, and government of tipotu 
and Sani‘j T l 61-2, ill 172 
Le Foncinj^, j« Fononga 
Lending wvh (Socirty)? to bead chief, 
j 185, 111 2.71: a reciprocal obligation „ 

III zjt t to taior |[ 200 , ef. Marquesas, 
ill 15S, l6e, "friend 0 H husband of 
name-friend's wife: bft ? o, "brother" of 
fri end’s sister etc, 11 200: loio not 
taking friend'* sifter Of daughter, II zoo: 
terms fur the hirthand*? II XQO: m aha 
t tndr.r Polyandry; aho Marquesas, IS 
295, wiira common 

J^ulumoenga: before Brest fano, 

II %l r 475-4h ill 46-^7, IlP-lt: and the 
flAatotol, 1 83, 84 usd jt. 3. 85, 42x^3: 
capita] of Aana, t 43- 44 , P con* 

I robing SSwnoa, I 40, 43,44: controlling 

Savai'i (Lcaklih l 6t-a r m 17a :/mm 
of nil Aana held at, I 85*^ i*~[ 3 > X4-18, 
34, Si, 448, 460-1: Jono of all Samoa 
held at* I 40, 11 448- 464 = M gfCetinB/' 

II 465-6: governing Anna, 1 43: and the 

iluuti, [ 85, 423: as tumua r I 44, ef. 45, 
74 IT *3.+48, 4 ^ 4 , 465 . 

— House of Sme: contention t* spokes¬ 
man rights, it 462: families composing 
11 12—13: fvni I in of. related W tmuana ? 
11 15-17, 111 families represented 

in* the local inhabitants, 1 84-5, ii 12, 
45, 32 : granting fuiaana title, 11 14, 
4O5; HI jio-ii fcf. 4 '&- 7 ^ l ? ta [ 7 2 > 
ayS: governing the village ftttd nil 
A ana. II Ml members, head* of the 
nine families, II f2„ 15: mentioned in 
"greeting*,' 1 H465: Satisi and Snlcxao- 
nuno, 1 61-2* II 12-13, ID 172 : titling 
on slOdb, IK 13, 459 p 4&5 
Lev irate (Samoa), if 125 
Libations 7 of coconut-wafer (turtle feast), 
Paumofu, II 2S7; of kava h j« K*Vlp 
libation** etc, 

LicentaOLmnesS, connected with pigeon- 
catching (flit (Samoa), II 2jb 
Life Afid death, chief having power of: 
f £o»ier Is,) F 1 395. 401-21 (Hersey), ill 
358* cf, i ^56-7: (Marque^?)* 111 rjo; 
(Samoa), m [02, 321 j (Society), in 
III; (Tonga), I 151, m 13* 117, m8, 
rag; (Uvea), 1 370-1* III 2 fl* 135: *f* 
nhu priests haling power of life utld 
death, Monc-iia, EE 426: rrv alto tindt* 
Curving, Evil eye. Hum .in sacrifice, 
1 flues* (cause of, curing of). Prayers, 
Peace* end War 

Lightning: god represented by (Samoa), 
It 211 ■ symbol nf god p as war omen 
(Samoa), It 249 

LilotitDadva f. (Samoa): chief scats, El 19- 
20, 27 p 28: cwfl ton living in mother"* 
village, It 24: the Falelatai chiefs de- 
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sernded from, 11 25: related to lu/oand 
family j. ii 191 jdammiuma name, n 99: 
Savni'i branches formed through mar¬ 
riage connections, II 17: SiTYJU’i bran¬ 
ches participating in tiile-gmnting, etc, 
il 27^, 29: and Tonumaipe'a seat, II 
32-3: TuiarmlcaEftfano f, derived from, 
H 20, 24 

Lizard: bom of woman (Society). 11 268: 
carving of, in house (Somoni, 11 319: 
and eel. in dan by rial cnVc (Mangaii), 
ii 273: fear of, 11 292 (Fotiuta); 303 
(New Hebrides )j godsenteiing(Tonga)* 
le 252: gods incarnate in. 11 
(Mangda): 280, 283 (Marquesas); 288 
(Rntuma); 221, 23 r, 2J3 (Samoa); 267- 
Hf (Society); 258-9 (Tonga): god* of 
Tongan elan incarnate in, (Moilguk), 
M 272, 173, cf Rarotonga* II 275-6: 
indeed on arms of natives (New 
Hebrides), 11 303: nor hilled iTongaj* 
kl 253: as omen of death (S*ZtV0a) p 
II 251; and PirpSra ttHttJ-iJr (Tahiti), EE 
32Z-3: pregnancy caused by, (Tonga) 
Ei 25 7, 2f»o: saored ihrouRhout island 
(Niue). 11 291-292- spirit reruming 
in, (Niue), EE 307* 316: of TsinRamfl 
(Aitutaki). n Z7J r ,h Tanga^oan ,l gods 
a»sociaied wirh ech snake and, 1 22D,; 
(Henley), 11 273-5 ^ (Samoa). 1 104, 
23i-5t (Socier>'>, 1 220. 11 267; 
fronga), it 253: tree derived from blood 
of, (Society), || 268-9: war omens from 
god intamaEC in, (Samoa), IE 247 

Lon go (Kongo?)* noE Actually worshipped 
(Samoa), I 91 

Lost (Samoa): attack on Tanguroa L* 
neutrality of ions of PiN, 1 101: attack 
on TaEkgaroa f. (pre- M Tangaroansr, 
ls Tanga roans rF ). 1 99-102,, m, 125: 
connection with undcrw-OrEd ? 1 yfl-ioo: 
not a 1 99 

Lower classes: IT 394 -5 (Hervey); 399- 
400 (hbirqums); 4°z (Niue); 40a 
{PftgUBDtu); 402~3 (Rotuma): 3*70-1 
(Samoa); 384-5, 391 (Soctrry); 377, 
381 rronga); -^O.l (L T vea): crjraraon 
men m human victims (Hwvey) T 11 375; 
(MflJiprtvu), 11 l 133; (Marquesas), It 
379: retirtur of chiefs, etc, including, 
11 391 (Society) l 382 (Tong*): some 
common person* "saettd n (Scmtf), 11 

Loyidry Is.: chiefs language in. I 4*0-37; 
Palvnesian eEemcflt in, I 415 

Lu (Samoa): flnccfltor of _ftrfufw0. I 57, 
96^7, 127: associii hofi with Aiua * 1 56,, 
57. 97» 127: conflict wiih 'Tang^urha f., 
1 57, 97* Ezr, ez 5, 127-8: descait from 
first man, 1 76. 127: fowls of, and in- 
rroduction of IcaVW. I 98-91 fowls of, 
and name Somca, t 56-^7: marrying 
Tangaroa’s daughter, I 57. A*. 97* 117 : 
and Mob of Min'uH, X 57, 97. 99. 124: 
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pre-Tangaronn god, | 9(5-7, 127 s Ru 
identified with* I gti; Tfingaiua as 
ancestor of, 1 s6 h S7,127: andTangaroa, 
building einoe> 1 57: rui'anira connected 
with. 1 9** 97, 127, III 63-+: not 
worshipped, 1 gt 

Lyfi Eu fi: and the a/h^uh, j S3, 84 umf ;j. j, 
85, 422 -j: capita] of Atua* I 43. 44: as 
a fish, IE 466-7 ifima of ail Arua held 
flt, II 13* 44 ^-g, 4^1 = /«Ny. privilege of 
I^eota at, u 374-5, 459"^- I« T 44^5: 
governing Atuo, I 44 r "greeting/ 1 U 
467" *™ the rmap, I 85, li 466, 467: 
m fumrrn, I 44, cf. 45 ( 74 r U 44^. 4&+, 
466 

— House of Six: families compDsmjf, ll 
12 ' families of h related IO ttrialnal 1117* 
m 175: granting tuiaiitn utk* 11 14, 466* 
ttt i?r s i75 P *76, ef* 1 81: "grated/ 1 
it 4*6. 467: members representatives of 
six families, 11 ij 

Mawlimki (Muriwngui, etc.) + Tonga; 
brother of Mumui. 1 151: brother of 
Tubu, l 43j: faiher-in-Jaw of 
I 1j2 f df, 153: relationship of 
rinau tOp 1 153, r69; relative powers 
of tmtwtgti and, 1 153-3: and dries 
of tuthitadikahim, etc, I 145, 15^ 

"Magic” and “religion/ 1 II 405-6, cE 
I 7 

Maggots, man evolving from {pre-"Tan- 
IP*aan**% Samoa, 1 90 tfjdf h* 5. ira, 
123-4, I3J-6, lag, 13K, 139, cf. Tonga, 
I 136-4-2, tn 65 
AJo/lOo, see under Servants 
Mrikcu chiefs, «* Ksrika group K etc, 

Malle, Samoa: ancient capital of Tuams- 
wtnga. J 76-9,11 14-13, cf. I 44 > lit 113- 
14, icx &kfi Afcnga 

IJtmsc of Seven; families composing, 
it h: granting Malietoa title, rr/ unde* 
MaZjcioa- tide: rhe represen tauves of 
seven families, ei r 3: withdrawing 
Molietoa title, in 208 
MoJiatoa chiefs: ulfiprfto, u 357-8, m 73, 
74: and cannibalism, in 34*1; conntc- 
Fet '- 1 i2 7j ill 64: 

death -mat given to M sister 1 -family at 
funeral of M, Lanpep*. ki gg-fi- de¬ 
scent from Till, III 64: descent from 
Tanga roa, 111 64: first M. the first 
suzerain of Tuamasanjya, i 74: genea^ 
logics referred to, m 64, 388* c f. i 6, : 
"greeted " at/onp, i| 4169: head chiefs of 
Tiwuwtnga, 1 45, m j 1: kava chcwera, 
sister's descenoantA, it 99; Jiving at 
Malle, I 77, 79, W ll-li, 468, HE 113- 
14: Manors chiefs related to, tt 20: 
Mala L nfa chiefs related in. III 145; 
military service due to. II 33c: names 
of Ora tori of, and pigeons* II 236: 
end Origin of NgltOaitelc, eic. title*, 


T 75-6: and owl ancestor-spirit* II 
304,30S: pre-Tongaroans, 1 88*92* 125, 
ef. i 105-6 ; and rebel party, in 11-12; 
rising to importance dunng Tongan 
war, l 60* 65-6, 73-4, 92-3; 1d'ddxnfe* 
luma name,, ll g8 a gg: servant of t keep¬ 
ing fin? burning, |l 375-6: Succession, 
III 388, 392: and the Utftfifu office, 
I 76-7. Ill i?6”7; Tutmaleali'ifano £. 
connected with, 11 20: Yalinupo ex¬ 
changing name with Williams, III 157: 
younger brothers councillor* of first 
Maljelpa, 1 74^ in 145: war JtULes, mrufti 
Villages, n 334-5 

— title: given to 8avea, I 72, 73, ui 
145: granted by blouse of Seven fund 
branches abroad), ll 14, 17, 22, 2y> III 
17 ^ 175, 17^^ not necesflar> B TP tufa'i/a^ 
r 45. 74 = ^ngtn a 1 6o, 72-3 ; w ilhdrawn 
bv gran ten, m 308 

Mtifa party , etc, l 435, cf. 427-8^ f Easter 
Is.}, t 3 K 6 H 40 g; (Futuna), 1 3 & 2 -fi r 421 ; 
fUnnjirw?, 1 360-1; (Samoa), I 85-7; 
(Uvcijpi 370, 37 r, ill 205 

Man, Origin of: derived from stones, 
nockf h etc- -(Bukahuka), 1 jgi- (Samoii), 

I 48, sj, cf, genealogtea, 1 47-8, 68 T stj 
(lokebu), 1 ^73, 111 71; irtf afro 
r | ongi*, J1 r81; derived from if plant, by 
Huanaki (Niue), I 349: divine descent 
of 11 Tftngiuoans (Samoa), 1 123-4* 

138, 1J9, cE 48-9. see ukr* Tonga* I 
136-42, 111 65-6; firet inhabjuFilA, see 
under place names, first man, son of 
eel by woman fMimiuew), n 2&&-1 : 
first man. Tiki, j 303; (Paumatii). s 
339 , J! 205, I 1 J 71; pre- H “ I'angaroarm 
evo 3 ved from creeper, etc. (Samoa), 1 
go n. 5> too, i23-4 h 125-6, 129, 
138, 139, tee aha Tonga, I 136-42, In 
65 

Mfflw: given by Tafigiroa to son of 
taonanua (Samoa)^ m 315, 219; 

poasrsBed by king of flao (PaumoEu^ 
r HI W7. *32: teifftu bird covered 

on account of* (San™), 1 99; and 
Tinomarm njime { Rarotonga), I 275; 

1 ransmitted by dying father to son? 
(Samoa, Society), tie 323-4 

Aiitimhunf, (mant*hua r etc,), [ 22-3 ; see 
a/to Under Lo^cr classes (Sociclj) 

Mangftia: batt-V^ fought in* i 352^3, 259— 
62; cbm, I 358-60, i6r p ll 4^4, 138, 
olie Nj^inki cSan below. Aim dan, and 
I origan clan; clans each having own 
god 1 * flu,*!, 4Ji , 3 g r 345-6: 



J ^ mean mg of, j 

25*’ ^^nrtki chiefs, descent from 
Roup « sons, ] 252, cf* 258-^ || 271, 
m 67; Nginii dan, 1 iS s. 11 42: 
^gankj clan* and battle list, 1 361* 262: 
Ngariki din, branches, 1 258-9,0!. 261 * 
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II 42, Ijfl: LVgariki clan, first inhabit- 

mts r i 258, 262, i] 42, 138, in 67: 
Ngari.b clan, Rod Rcngo, II 347, cf T 
JE4S jr. crfio Motoro, 1 355, H 27T: 

Rflntji , etc. dragging up island of, 3 *5*: 
State regarded as (assembtv) house, I 

— kingship: triple kingship, 1 252-8, 
4 -&" 9 . HI 329 ; cf- Hcrvey, I +29, 

III 319^ Samoa, I 429, ttl 321 F Tonga, 
I 429, 111 324-5 t m aho Food, Rulers 
Of 

— sacred kings: beating drum of peace, 
l * 3 *. * 57 , 4 I 9 a U 34 ^ IN 44 n 67. 2&S: 
blood not shed without consent of, 
! 256s * 57 . 4 » 9 . II J 47 “^r dr I 1^5: 
council summoned by, I 263, n 4% 
til 126! not dancing. t 256' divine 
descent, I 2^8^ lit 67, f« Ngariki 
chiefs wfldkr Man gala; fastening metro 
On warriors. I 25 1 ; not fighting. 1 256: 
high priests of Rongu. I 165* 255, 256,, 
43 LP* II 347 ^* lit 35: human sacrifice 
Offered £7% t 256, 257+ III 388 ] inaugu¬ 
rated hv secular king. I 255-6; inaugu¬ 
ration of. HI 217: installing secular 
king, 1 zsfr, 257, 419, ill 44. 202: land 
Owned by, [LC 3581 lists referred to^ I 
254. Ill 67: Jiving of Keia r I 254: might 
be slain, 1 16; naming children. Ill f|i: 
office hereditary, I 255-6, 258. 4 1 9. Ill 
& 7 , 377, 38g, cf- jgi'-i: power, 1 256-7, 
428: prayers of, protecting island, [ 254, 
* 5 $, 419: praying during war. I +=z: 
provisioning of, til 3 58: Rungi the first 
sacred king, S 252. 254, 255: sccliIjf 
office originally held by, 1 254-5, 4*9, 
lit 67, cf. 1 426: not tattooed, 1 256, 
III % 

— -— (secondary line): list referred 

to, t 2541 living at O-Rongd, I 254, cf. 
255: prayers of, protecting island, I 254, 
Z55, 419: relationship to higher line, 

] 256, 258: end Ruleri of Food, 1 255: 
sanctity terminating with war, 1 256: 
secular king doing homage so, l z.qfi - 
Tui appointed l>y Rangi, I 255: Tui 
connected with Rarotcngn, I 258 

— secular king*; conquering chief eke- 
sed, 1 252, 4 s y* 377, 389-90: inaugura- 
ted by sacred king, 1 256, 257, 419, 

1 st 44, 202; insuguraiinn of, 1 253, 3^6, 
257, 419 . HI 44- 202, 388*9: installing 
HPicred king, i 255-b: liss referred to, 

1 251-3: might \*e of any clan, 1 258: 
obeying sacred king;. I 156: office ter¬ 
minating with war, s 253, 256: Rilngi, 
first secular king. 1 253: ruling over all 
Mangaia, 1 252-3: sun associated with, 
111 84 

Mangareva (Paumotu): 1 315-6: capital 
Aeu^ufij (Rikitcah I 317, 328, 3^9, J34 t 
335 : created by Tangaroa, etc. 1 339: 
land divided by Anna Motua, 1 327-8, 


331-2, II 4H> h in 169, 304; and Mela- 
n«ia, r 335: villages, l 335 
— king!*; abdicating after initiation of 
sonf 1 til 204, 217-18. 22z, cl. 3&0, 3911 
Aima Mo Curt, l« thai name : Apeiti 
crushing Taku h 1 328-9, 334- Apeiti. 
mentioned in Tangam*- list, 1 328: 
Apeiti peopling Faumotu, 1 329, 331? 
attend an 14, etc. Tt 400 r command crs-in- 
chief? ill 1^2, 204: divine descent, ill 
70-1: divinity of, in 37* 87 h 132: dual 
kingship, | 339-30,431, m 394; feasts 
appointed by, ttl 132: and food offer¬ 
ings, lit 360: md food supply, in 334- 
5 r inauguration, I 329, 330. 333: labour 
due ta„ ttt 132 h 334, 3 60 t hind Controlled 
by, I 331. in 301-2, 303, 304: Mateoi’s 
ion ordained priest, in 334-5. cf. 114361 
office, and collateral succession, 11 380, 
391: office hereditary, 1 326, m 204, 
380. 391; one line descended from 
Atea, I 336, 327, 329, 330. 332-J* W 
70-1: one tine descended from Tan- 
gnroa, i 326, 32S, 329, 339, 332-3, in 
71: peace and war mode by, m 132: 
power* in 131-3, 334. 360:’suzerainty 
over whole cluster. 1 328, 331: suzer¬ 
ainty precarious, i 334, II 35Z: and 
Taku, 1 327. 328-9, 330, 331, 333, 334, 

II 352: laraEahi descended from Atea, 

1 317. rf- 33G, 333-3: Tamtahi fleeing 
from Anua Mutuii, 1 327 h 33tTaravni 
chiefs related to, I 328, 334, cf. 335, U 
323: Taravai people, allies of* I 328* 
3^4-5. £f. II 352: tyrants deposed or 
killed, m 132, ziz, 305, 360; the While 
and Black king*, 1 319-30, 333, 335: 
women succeeding. Ill 380-1 

Manihiki (Humphrey Js r ): connection 
with Penrhyn inlanders, etc. 1 381: ftrit 
inhabitant* ftaroiiMiganiu ] 3 5 r j king 
as high pries e, in 38: question of king- 
aliip in, I 38a 

Marmemanno (Society]: ally of Fftffiare II 
against Romans J a 1 205: appointing 
Fomarc II his heir in Ka'iaiea, 1 216: 
death, 1 206: district* in Tahiti under, 

1 205-61 high pries* of Ra 4 iatea h 1 223: 
high priest in Tahiti, 1 205, 223, ill 
356 n r 5; a Ra 4 iaivan chief, 1 205, 216* 

III 356 attd Ff. 5: re In led to Pumare 1 , 
l 205: same person a* Moure, 1 21b: 
sharing gifts with followers, ill 356 

Manana islander* fSamoa]: chief* con¬ 
nected with tmmamfa and H+ Tonga- 
roamip" tl 20 [ chieEs related to Malietoa 
chiefs, it 20: connection with Pili„ I 59: 
prowess on sea* II 464: taking part in 
granting of Malietoa title, || 14, 17, 
cf. 22 h 39 

MiLEsu'n: and the a/doud, 1 83: ancient 
dominance of, t 1 03, 106-7. 119-29: 
and Atiu, r 294 p 2981 capital, rivalry 
between Tau and Fitiutn, i« u nd*r 
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Thu: «plni] T the seat of the king, tx 
it, 21 r council of chiefs in, it 444, in 
113. 116, 170: created fim r 1 iky-90, 
123. 1251 the dead eaten in, ( 103 ; no 
districts in* 1 4 2: and Fiji, 1 99, 101—4 ► 

10 I ; TI £j it h ia ^P IIW-Ok III 

jf# : snd Fiji. fi^hd up by Hikulco 
jTonfifa), 1 105, r24p ji6 : Fiji, Savafi, 
Tonga and h connected in myths, 1 tty. 

tl 13* 84-5, 4_jy, 461: 
yorns, and (related 1 n 84-5 : 

graringfor, II 469: and the it Vita, 1 83: 
origin of name, 1 56: and Rarotonga. 
* 38 ? ** 3 - *8o ± cf. 22i + 230-2: 

Samoa peopled by, I 107. cf. 56: and 
Savai'i, t€€ utfder SavaJ'i: S a ini'tan - 
Mimj'ith god* and Tonga, 1 115—17: 
a separate kingdom (not under Safa* if ah 
1 4 *i 45 f 74* a «2 P tir, 120 ;1 u 358, 447, 
4 “ 4 | separate origin of Munu'am 
CTingaroani")* 1 102-3 p X n f 129: 
Settled before rest of group, I 88, 102-3, 
cf, 8g~^o: and Society Is, I roj, ail r 
2 2°r 231-3: Tanffaroa founding con- 
itiojOon of. 1 S5i j 9p 122^3: Tangama. 
md of l^nguviinj*’ and, t 118-30: 
I ungaroa, etc, and Fitiuta, t 49—50, cf. 
S*?. S 3 p S 5 “*i 120-1: Tangaroa, etc. 
living m, 1 49, er. ^ mi: Tanga- 
roan descent of Mioifanj and S&vai 1 - 
IHIM, 3 49 , qo m 123-4, 138, * 39 p j« *60 
ronRa p t 136-42, hi 65-63 4 “Tanga- 
to ana specially aswciftttd with, 1 88. 

1 ■ 11 9 '- 3 1 P 123-5 (Samoa); 221 1 231 
(hoeitty); no pre-Tum^roiiih in? 1 til, 
125: and Tonga,, I ioa-6. 121- 

2 r 123-+, 126, 128-^1. iSSr +i Tcmga&s” 
not subjecting, etc, I 73, no, uj p 
10 ®' r ^p 129: and L'polu, jrr 

uwier u polu 

Murat: bata in r sacred (Tonga). II 255, 
z 6 i ■ bird^ etc, incarnation! owning, 
(Society Jp 11 26a,- birds in, sacred 
(>oeicTy), 11 261: built on inauguration 
of chiefs (Society), 11 68: burial near. 
IJ 60: (Faunwtu), 1 335; (Tonga), n 
+? 6 r 477; fte ahr* Society. II 72, stone 
j F, i4fl on grave of prince: 

definition of term. 11 6c ■ feasts and 
cerrmomc’i held at, El 77 (Hanstonga); 
™ ■ "3 ■ 65 (Society); ttt oho turtle 
fcasta l| 294-5. 3** (Petirhyn); 286-7, 
3io (Paitmotti); 269, 3 to (Society); 
great r *iarae surrounded by minor 
™™ (Society), n 65. c f, the k&ttu, 
Karotonga. 11 76. 490: with images of 
uninutS*, etc. (Satiety). 11 322-31 mahno 
not ™*rmg (Society) n 393: marriage 
CLTenuin 1 e§ held i u (Tah iti), 1 243 -4■ 
jviih platforms, teiti, etc,. (Fiji), 1181: 

m (f 3 H ii 77-S, 

"! SI'I, (fsocicty), 1 ZJ4-IJ, 11 70 _ l; 

wuh pyj-inn.J I ( 5 od«y), I [74. U Tor 

road tiirough (Samoa). 11 45 45 j r 456. 


4581 stone Mruertnrcff. u 60: ^Tilled* 

I ai; (Sociery), n 67; cf, Rtrotonga, 

II 77 ~ (or women, et 284 - 5 . 286 

(Faumotu); 425 (Society): women nof 
entering, II 43a (^larqueaai); 425 
(Society): ™mcn and men at certain 
rmirut (Society)* a 425: also 

Altars 

Marat, connection with council place: 11 
Go, Sr-2, 441: 76, 490 lftiiroiuTig;0; ot 
(Tojielau): cleared before Jftna (Sim-oa), 
11 45S: godft holding council meeting: 
on malae (Samoa), ii S3: gods impart¬ 
ing will to oraior-chiefs in faituk y 
(Samoa), 11 Sz: iniefcourse cstabhfihed 
wi th fe'edj by sleeping on Frro/«r (Samoa) , 
II iti-J, cf. orator " sleeping M an maliie 
at /unfl + 11 460, in 46: ilaki chief 
holding council St mtira*} (Rarotonga), 
rn 127-8, cf. 11 77-9, 4 ^- Tev* coun¬ 
cils at Farepua, n 486, III 162 -3 

— htlrnan sacrifice at: (Fiji), U 8lJ 
fHerVey), t 252. It 77. cf. Ml 289; 
(Marquesas), I ji | B In 37; (Societyh 

I H)3, 207, I*2p 21 % 220, 2Z3, It 73 = 
and question of rank (Tahiti), u 65, 67, 
cf. Marquesas. 1 J] J * chief section of 
cldn alone having human sacrifice 
mara$: victim «p«ed in minor mar at 
sent on to great tnarat (Society), 1 
223. 247, cf. lU’iatea, 3 212, 119: vic¬ 
tim* olfered to Ora, sent on to Tine 
mar at (Tahiti). 1 247 

— BS record Of rank (Society): 61-2, 

?t. 75. cf. RaralOngan koulu, 11 76: 
chseFs rartfc dej>endin.g on age of tiuiraf, 

II 65: persona [racing hicV to Fflrepua, 
ari'i, it 40: T4nk of ownership not Jost 
by defeated chief, l| 66: rein [ion- 
visitor seated according to rank (Ta¬ 
hiti), II 66: scuta indicating rank of 
owners 11 64, 66, 67, yo p cf, 73-4: stt 
aha umitr Searing in tmembly house, 
etc, 

— 5 C 3 t 4 : for chiefs (F(ji) p XI81: (Marque¬ 
ss). II 79- (Society), 1 214-15. it 70-1: 
for chiefs (heads of families), in koutu, 
M 76, 490: enclosure enEcrcd by chiefs 
and priests (Society), 11 ^84, in 12+: 
enclosure, pcrsori?i outside (Society), 

73 - 4 : head chief in seat of honour 

(Society). 11 64-5. 70* 74, 4»p 73* 

J " Rarotonga. 11 490: hereditary, 
(RflTOtonga) k tr 7(j r 78. Iti 51-2: 
(Society), tl 66, 67-^, 75: for king jmd 
chielV. |\iue) II Ho, 494 1 (Kirotun^ i, 
It 77 S. III 51-2: W memberv of 
council? (Tokelau), it 81: for members 
of family, ii 76? (Rarotonga); 70, 71, 
7= p cf, 74 (Society); righl to* baaed on 
kinship, lee ttntftr A tar at, 11 foetal 
centre; scat of tuitanga ftfint in Jiatoka 
Oi /tnfijn^o, II iqG: itune connected with 

inauguration of king (Mangareva), 1 
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329. 333: CNiik), 11 &>; (RflwtwBu), 

11 77, in *171 (Society), 11 77 «, s: 
re* nh* Seating, etc, emd Scots of chiefs, 
etc, 

— (a? social centre): p 6o-£6; 76-9 (Ifer- 
vey): ? 79 (Marquesas); ? Bo (Niue); 
79-80 (PaumQtu); 63-75 (Society); Sj ? 
(Tokelau): cf. Samoa, 11 Hz-6 {dttaih 
under Seating, etc.) : Bsumblica for 
maintaining relations with branches 
abroad (Society), 11 64; belonging Id 
head chief ihcld of group),, Society, 
11 60, 61, 6a, 64, 6s, 66, 68, 73, 420, 
421 j cL Raru-Eungii, II 76: belonging to 
head of .family (Tahiti), 11 63 ; chichi 
having several MilttW, Ctt. (Society), ii 
69-70, 74: chief? inn unrated in, fee 
under Inauguration : chicftain&hip con¬ 
nected with ownership of* fPsumotu). 

1 33^1 n 70-So: (Society), t *13? a»| 
336, II <ij, 66. 67. 6 «- 7 Q. 73 . 74 . 73 . 
hi 379: J# mm Hen'ey, 11 62-3: each 
chief land aub-chief) haring own monw 
(Rarotonga), « 78-9, m in; (Sodciy). 

I 436, II 63-4. 65, 67- of families 

(Society), I 243, cf. 111 43 - founded with 
none from parent mnra* (Society), l 
173. 236, 230, 2jx, 11 60-1, 65, 68, 

71-2, 74~5J cf- Psmmotu, it Ho: god 
worshipped in, ancestor of head chief 
(Society), It 64, r of group families, 
under group head (Society), 11 66, 67, 
75: heid chief living near (Fouma), I 
364-5: (Rarotonga), It 63, 77; (Samoa) 
ee 451 ; (Society), I 219: land, etc, 
gdcng «ith mura* (Society), IE 65, ef , 67, 
73: member of hostile branch visiting 
parent (Sofiety), II 64: members 

of distant branches adm i t te d, if proving 
kinship (Society ), 11 66* 67-8, 75, cf, 
Hervey, 11 79, exile's descendant recog¬ 
nized through knowledge of prayer; 
mem tiers of mo/mr bound m defend esch 
other (Samoa)* Jl §5-6: natives assem¬ 
bling in tribet (Sodery), it 7s: parent 
and branch JJBW, II 61-3 ; (Ruro- 
tonga) p II 7S—Q J (Society), 1 zj6, tl 65, 
67: representative of the family (So¬ 
ciety) P II 6^, fr?: right of entry, etc, 
based on kinship (Sadoty), 1 196. 224 
if, 2, It 60, 63. 64, 72-3; cf. Rarotonga, 
|l 76, 78, and Samoa,. U 84-5: right 
of entry retained by branches abroad 
(Society) , II 64: stones of vengeance at 
(Tahiti), II 34S - " stranger' 1 ' becoming 
head of related mnrat y etc, (Society), 

II 79: of sub-chiefs, consecrated by head 

chief (Society), u 6 ^Hj: as citl^— or 
ancestor- table, 11 60-3; 62, 7H 

(Hervey); 80 (Paumoiu): 6<;-6. 

7 *. 7 z r 75 (Society): m Tide-deed, 
importance of genealogies (Society), LI 
66, 67—B ] litlea connected with, r« miifr 
Titles 
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— taboo to strangers: (Society), it 73* 
cf. Samoa, u 84-5, 459: claimants not 
proving right to enter, killed (Society), 
ii 66, 68: persons not full clansmen 
not entering encInsure (Society), 11 64: 
Pbraste unable to enter stranger marae, 

I 196, 11 72: road in front of fo/to house 
taboo to Strangers (Samoa), i| 458: 
sinmjyrr entering killed (Society). If 71. 

— at AtW-te-VlrfDga-mii t with stone- 
mcbsuTB, | 2T 

— (Aitumki); buili by Ru. 1 iB2 h 11 62: 
built by Riisiepu, I 283 

— (Ariu), TapuE^pUitca, connected with 
Ra'ialca marar, 1 2315-* 

— of Atrahuru (Paea), Tahiti: centre of 
Oto cult (Manetutx), 1 205, it. 3, 206* 
in. zz3, 214 tt r 2, 233: grtut cere¬ 
monies held at (after *«iure of maim- 
vra) r i i93 + 223-4: human sacrifice at h 
1 193, 207: human victims of lesser 
mam finally sent to (right lost to 
Tautira), I 223: Pipira maro-um 
brought to, 1 193, 194. 2™, 203, cf. 
201: Pflpant marti-ura carried off from, 

I 201, 202: not Pomare'a own mnrae r 
I 224 «. 2: Pomflrt I Wearing morn at, 
I 194, 195, tl 71— 3 p cf. I 224 it. a, II 361; 
Ra'iaictm origin of Worahippera at, 

1 233 -4. it 40-T: removal of image of 
Oro from, 1 107-8, 2237-4, 22B, 238 h 
243, II 366, ^84, LEI 34: Tingaroa for¬ 
merly worshipped atf 1 233 

— (Rorabora), Farenui, Rotuma ooct- 
uccdon, 11 71-2 

-—'— Vaiotaa: founded by son of 
Ra'iaieafi king, I 111, 226: named after 
ancestral marae in R^iatea, 1 2261 an 
Oro man re, I 226: tee tf&y Tautirn marue 

&*ime 

— of Kifflco: with pyramid, scuta, SIC, 
n 70: lending victims to Ra'jatra, 
1 313 

■—■ (Fiji, 0 au), with nlEar and seats, it 81 

“ (Fotuns), 1 364, 365 

— (Huahine): dvdic 4 Eed to dog, ]J 270: 
dedicaied EO lizard, IL 268: dedicated 
tn sharks (Ttine cultr) K 1 23^ 11 264, 
266 

-- Mata'bntAi dedicated to Tane, i 

238-9: with platform, I cl. 1 

1^9, II 70-1: Tane attended hy eight 
district-gods at, E 214-15, 219 , H 41: 
Irt alj 0 1 247, Tine's nujtar retaining 
P rt-eminence 

--of Oro, Ii 73 

— (MangaiB); of Rongo, 1 353, 355: of 
Tune, dedicated by Tahitian clan, I 240 : 
of Tine,, enemy skulls at, 1 260: of 
Tongtn clan, 11 272 n. 2 r cf. 43 

—- (Mon girt va>: of Anua Motua dy¬ 
nasty, dedicated to Tangaroaf | 333 ; 
of Tannzi, burial place of kings, I 335: 
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ofTiLrai-ai, hair of king cut at, I 335 and 
u. 4: of Fu, II £0 

— in Marquesas (NukuMva), of Tcii 
group,, | 311 

— m Niue, AI Pilluki? j 348-9, ef, 11 So 
of Papin {Tahiti) 1 ddjcaicft fa new 

^od Quo, [ 228-9; original marew in 
Amo, I 174, if. 1S4; of Tern, human 
Mcntice at. Id 73 

-Mahataiea, title connected with. 

li 69 

~~~ MutiiM: founded with stone from 
Fdirepua, | 171, 11 7 r: origin, | 172-^5 
sione pyramid built for Fuiea's son at, 
1 f 74 t cf T i87p Jf>l omf n. 7,11 62 

— — Tapucua rai: connection with lizard, 
M 322-3: the original mar at t 1 335: 
not An Gro irjwfsf? j 336 r title con- 
necteii with, U 69; j« abo ToMrai and 
TuflJSU kdvK 

Toowrtta: founded With scone from 
Tapucuarti. u 71: titk connected with. 

- Tuarai : built in time of Pumam I, 

I 155: dedication to Qio nor permitted 
by natives, I 225-6 : founded with stone 
from Ta putuami, t 21 S§ 236 
of Pare Arue, Tahiti; founded With 
Stone from Ra'iarefl marat: i 33 71 * mam- 
Ura from Attahuru brought to, I ant— 
202 

of Puna^uia (Tahiti): oldest marae 

a ^n r .-" afe ^ ua ' 1 * 72 * 185 : or "Kio. r 171 

' (nii'iaiea), at Opoa; and oreoi society* 

J S10= built by royal family descended 
from gods, t 21^: centre of widespread 
cult, i 219: centre of Gro worship in 
modern 1 tinea. | 219. 221: consecrated 
TO Ore by Him. r 213. 2 zq, 22& t c£ E| 
05-3: human sacrifice co Om at. 1 zzo; 
human victims sent from other islands 
to f 1 ^ 13 , 2191 and origin of man, I ari- 
12, 220: Foma to J having seat in. It 72: 
Hurocongani bending drum to Oro ai, 

1 236: scat of the gods, 1 219: jikults of 
enemies at, J 220: Tangnroa giving 
mar at m Oro. t 319-30, cf. 348: Ton- 
garoa originally god of, i 219, 121, 24S, 
n 03 fl.i ( cf,aij“i2, 220; TapuEapuatea 
■ mime of p I 230, 23 s* and Tii-te- 
rangiuiea, I 218-19, II 62: Vai'euaha a 
name of, 1 iz6; rev aha connection with 
marat of Ariu p Attahuru, Bombona, 
Jumeo, Pare Arue. Tautitm, Vokri 
fl ahltl) 

~rJ R S ww nga): at Avarua, built by 
Karika, i 266, u 6a: Rangi Manuka, 
family marae of Karilu clan, 1 266: 
of Tokerau, built by Korike, 1 366 
— - Amite tonga: a Karika ftuzrov. I 266, 
“ 7 i r 11 J“a inaugurated in, 11 

428: seats and altar, etc, II 77^, in 51- 
1: stunt wall once endosing? 11 77^ 

1 angua originally owrnjng h II 77 


— (Tnhw), passing from Tano to Oro* 
z 246 

— (Taiaroi, Paumocu], OWucd by Tan- 
gihia, 11 79-80 

of faurira (Tahidi: date of origin,, 1 
2 z&: founded, with atone from Borabtin 
itki™, 1 226, II 71; human victims sent 
to, after jjnvoi of Gro image, 1 323: 
named \ iLpotaha. I 326: an Oro nta^af ¥ 
J 322 : an Oro marge til Teva disiriCE, 

I 216, 327: FOmare'* son po&^ing 
(as Vduatus}, 1 228: and Ki'jrtet, 1 

226^7, 237—S. 13^1 231-3: rCinovnli of 
image Of Oto tO„ I 207-8, 223-4, zzS. 
235, II 266: a Tongaroa mam* -origin- 
aJIyl r 227* -*8; Vciliutua owner of, t 

T of Vaiarip Farepua (Tahiti): chiefs* 
council held ncur. 11 486 g in 162-31 
decorated with red feathers, 1 174, 229 
higher title of Vaiari chief connected 
wifh, j 220, 11 69, m 162, cf, t 23o r 23Z, 

II 70: oldest Tem mitratj | 172. t73 r 

i29~3 q . a I 4*' r« marae 
of Papai ra, IMamoa 

Tahiti: founded with stone from 
Ra'iarcan ?wu* s 1 330^ 231, it 71, cf. r 
227: lesser title of Tevfl chief eqrmtcted 
With. 1 229,11 69, Hi i6i + cf. J 330, 232 p 
11 70: and Tangaros-OfO connection, 

I 2JO, 332. cf. 321 

hilfeewagcc, MiriwwguJ, ree Macaliuaki 

Aforo, faslmed on Warriors before War T by 
Mcrcd kiti|; {Mangiia), 1 zji 

Marthlta (lafuti), inferior to ma^ura, 

I 19s n r i: origin of Plpara hclt n 3 172-3; 
Papara chief wearing, 3 173, iK8, 193 
n. 8, 195: m tits# white man royal 
insignia in Dombota, I 213: and high 
pneol wearing white maro (Society), it 
4 ^i 

Maro-una (Aifurtki): coming from Haro- 
EongUt I a8 4i 29 k: descendant of, 
marrying descendant of Tamil,, 1 286, 
2S7. 3S8, 289, 291 -2 p 293 ; descendants 
by Ru woman, the present trriki of 
AitUtoki, t 286, 290^ 39! -3: descent 
from Ru, 1 287: descent from Kuatapu, 
t 287. 289, 291,293, II 46: land divided 
hy F 1 286. 29a, 11 46, Jtl 393: routing 
Ajiu clan and becoming king, 1 284, 
286 291* 294-3; warriors of h marrying 
land-OWnmg Ry Women, t 284, 286, 
289-90, to*, t f 46^ in 39j 

Afrrro-iira (Society fs.): nn' l i *r&-p-ura as 
highest tide, E| 360-1: BonboM chief 
wearing, 11 jbt: chief in vested wi chafed, 

III 83: connection with god (Tahiti), 

1 |4 >3 ■ human mcrificc rights 

(Tahiti), | 193: invest! in re with, part 
of inauguraEion (Tahiti), 1 313, cf. 
Manga jit, he 217: Papam chief not 
entitled to wear fTahiti), t i8 5h 188, 
192 n. 8* 2oo, fi 361 : of Papani, m- 
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cestitureof Puns*>Km. etc. i i88 p 192- 
5 r of Papara, new bek made with 
Wallis' pennant, i zqo~i : of Papam, 
taken to Anahuru (Paea), t 191, 194* 
2qo f zgj, dr 101 : of Papara. Eafccn to 
Parc by Porqare, S 201 F 203 : of Papara. 
worn by Pomare I F I 194, 195, ei 73-3, 
cE I zz+ n- * r II 361- Punnausa chief 
Wearing (Tahiti). I 185, iS8 r tt 361; 
of Punuauifl, origin (Tahiti 5 , I 1 7 a 3 
Ra'iatCa thief wearing, I 188, II 361: 
of fta'iatea, claim of Fomire I to, I 1961 
royal insignia (ftu'iatetn. m3 j (Tahiti) ? 
1 172* 193* 201. 103* of. II jtl: Vuiari 
chief wiring (Tahiti), 1 185, 188. zm, 
ei 361: Viiati chief wearing, in connec¬ 
tion with Mabnoii tide* 1 119: wom 
be great feasts, i iSS; worn by bead 
chiefs, II 361 

Marquesas: connection with Rarotonga? 
1 zjj, Z64: islands other than Nuku- 
hlva. l 315*16 J and Melanesia, I 300-3 : 
N.W + and S.E. groups* I 30a: the 
two groups* battEe between mountains 
of. I 305-6: the two groups, eels of, 

I 306: the two groups , linguistic differ¬ 
ences, I 303 -4 , 305,1146? the two groups, 
tattooing differences, X 304-5r w&rid 
created by Tiki? 1 302: tn am Nuku* 
hit a 

— kings, etc.; no dual kingship, 1 419- 
20: in Faruhiva, 1 316, 323: in Huapu, 
Is. 1 3 ISp 320, 322, 323; in Tahuata Is. 
i 316, 318, 320, 322, 323; ttc afiu 
Nukuhiua, kings 

Marriage, etc.: bridal couple, food 
offering to, (Society), ttt 357: bridc*s 
loin mat gi ven to fathers lifter* 1 * etc, 
(Samoa 1 , EE 161, 171, nt-4 r ceremonies 
performed in MOTO* £4 abaci), 1 243-4: 
chiefs acting As priest* at, (ftotumd) HI 
44 - consent of head of family necessary 
(Easter Is.) p i 401, cf. Society, 11 138: 
dowry, iff ihiit titU- female relations 
cutting head* At wedding (Society), u 
116: girl? marrying earlier than boys, 

1 E4; marriage of tmtpou politically km 
portaiiE, II 33 x: rank of chief's bride 
important, it 157; 33* (Samoa); ? 117 
{Tain Ei) : rank of spouses, necessity for 
equality' (Society), II 114-16, cf. 137: 
restrict tuns rr, ree Eidgamy, etc., artd 
also ttmit* rtUth^fttfap JUBfttf : taboo to 
imago-bearer (Society), in 81: wooing 
done by bride'* family, 11 140 (Mar¬ 
quesas); 136 (Tonga) : young chiefs (not 
in Veiled) marrying daughters of com¬ 
moners (Samoa), II 157, ef, 158: young 
chiefs not marrying early, 1 15; (Easier 
U.), an 206 

Mataafa tide (Samoa) r granted by Orators, 
"brotherof chief, in 145; passing 
to related family but atill granted by 
Falcate, LL 28-30. cf, ill 173 
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, %ti under Councillors (Tonga) 

Mulaiapo , w* under Councillors (Karo- 
tonga) 

MatarikL creating tiukslbuku, ere. t 383 

Mat-symbol of family god (Tonga), n 

252 

Mftta (fine mats), Samoa: bride's dowry 
consisting of. ll 126, 155: brought to 
boats by visitors (Samoa). 111 304: con¬ 
tributed to chief by orators, eEc. til 
M7« if*3i 34 S-^p ef, 185-6; bi death 
mats, first mat for H1 sister u of heir to 
tide, n 94-s, xio-ii p cf. 

167, 169, 170-1 r “death 1 '-mar*, given 
10 M niinr -family bv " brother ”- 
family r 33 95-6: "death‘'-macs, handed 
tn “servants" On death of chief, 11 94: 
given ro sister's descendants b y brother 4 
descendant?, II 96-8. 167*8: named, u 
95: orator-thieh taking orator names in 
order tn receive, if 367, 368-9: orators 
electing Candidas commanding mast 
mats. Ill 179-80; received by orator? 
for Kfvice* lo chief, » 372, Id 345; 
received by omtors ai tnJe-gr&ntmg, 
U 3:67^8* 374,111 145, 170,180, 181.184, 
x8special mat of bride's dowry due 
to 0 sister*® son 1 ' of bridegrooms 
father, tt 155-6, ■*?, l6S, m, cf. 170- 
1: superior claim of father's sister's son 
re, ll 156, |68 s used at CUrrencVj 313 j£j r 

* 

Mutshiktshske. fishing up world (New 
Hebrides), 11 303 

Muu'i (Polynesia): ancient volcano god, 
l 91,95 uafcf n, 1, 100, 126. 30l-2 t 303: 
discovering fire, 1302: hihing up islands. 

I 302: raising skies, j 302, It 232: Tiki 
connected with, 1 91, iqo, 102, 302, it 
aji n. 3 

— (Mangata), getdng fire, li 278 

— (Mnniuesasj, ihe god of the artm 
feast*, 1 j 02 

— (Niue): ancestor of Tikiliki, 13 io6: 
coming to Palulri from sky, 1 349 

— (fVuiinoiu): changing Rii inio dog, ij 
287: connected with cehHina myth.it 
284; fkhin# up Tcihiti, 1 173 

— (MafuFe). Samoa 1 ally of Losi 
againat Tangaroans, 1 99,' 100 attri¬ 
butes transferred to later dominant gods , 

* 9J1 136, 142: not worshipped, I y t 

(i^odety), separating sky from earthy 
I 184 

— (Tonga): anceator Of Anfengu, [ 14a, 
ill 65: hshifig up island?, t 1154-6, 124, 
i>9, 141, 142: not worshipped, 1 91 

M.iuke: and Abu,, islanders ol common 
decent, 1 294, 297: firat inhabitant. 1 
250, 299 ^ cf- io-Pi =97" kings, Taram, 

represenTadi^ Of Rongumatane of Atiu, 

1 298-9: kings, Tnraro's descent from 
Rata, etc P 1 398-9, III 69: and MLnaco, 
dominated by Atiu kings, 1 295, 396^ 
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cf, 298; and Ruatapu* j iS3, 285, 
1U 69: two hostile groups in, i 
ay^: villages, I -299 

M ilutani family iMungua}: branch of the 
Ngariti , | 258, II 42 i con nected with 
Ranufi, 1 259; eating the other Ngaxild 
septan 259; hereditarydistricteof,! 258, 
!l 42: and human sacrifice, m 288: 
origin of Caine, 1 ; power, 1 25^ cf 

II 426] priest* of Motorc t 1 357, 259: 
Tiilio adopted m god by, in pEaCe of 
Tine, ] 259, it 372: j« also iiat of 
battle^ 1 261 

M A Vaenga, f. (Samoa): branch at Asau h 
and the TotHunttpe'a* 11 34-tf r brunch 
at FriJeatfu related to Sattialu f. there p 
ft 131 34; branch it Satuun rotated CO 
Tomutniipe l a there, 11 34: branch of 
l™. u |S, 23, 34, 35. 465, in 
112^ ckef seats. II 10, 23. 34: founded 
by Smyrna Tomcsrsf, n 19 ; and privy 
CtHindl of taiutina, ||| 113-13 
Mejanesiq: and Easter Js, 1 301.401: and 
Marquesas, 1 300-3: and migrant 

groups i 2,, 4r a-D 

Menstruation (firat): hsif gives to girl at, 
(Marquesas), 11 303; importance of 
father* sister at rite* At, (Tonga}, Ji 
importance of mother a brother at rite* 
at; (Marquesas),, if 203 
Messengers: announcing decrees of coun¬ 
cil F (Marquesas), a 491: coconut leaves 
delivered by, (Society), u 487: envoy 
of peace, " sitter's son M of enemy, 11 
(FUi}; 157. 17& (Samoa), tr* aim 
chief s l< jeflwr F| as messenger. 11 3731 
envoys of peace, persons related to 
opponents (M arquebus), ii 350: herald 
proclaiming infant chief (5tSrieiy) p trt 
195-G: the nitwit (fono and war), 
Soniny h tl 387, 388* 487: informing 
v ilJiige-d iitricw of topic of discussion 
(Samoa), 11 449: official messengers for 
each village.district (Samoa), 1 46: 
Orators, and Orator-chiefs (/o«o) , Samoa, 
11^449: the Qrrtv calling people IO marae 
(Society)* 11 424-5: sent direct to each 
pEace in Aana (Samoa), n 449~5 o j 465: 
«mt by district chiefs 10 followers 
(Society), U 487, III 122, tf. II 342, 488: 
*ent by head chief to district chiefs 
(Society). 11 342. 487-fi. in m p tf. 1 
102-3: sent to important viEUfle-dii- 
tricts (Samoa), 11 449-501 sent ten 
times 10 Leora (Samoa), » 374-5: of 
Tcva dan, number, etc. (Society), 11 
4 ^ 7^31 of war, carrying spotty etc. 

(Samoa 1 , Jl 330: of war, sent 10 allied 
districts also (Samoa), it 331 
Micldlc cl.ta.es ■ 11 3M - 5 (Hervey); 397-$ 
(Marquesas); 400-t 
f Rotumo); 360^70 
(Society); 404 Hike* 

K1): 403 (Uvea): in 


Migrarioiuq i« Origin and migra¬ 
tion* 

Mini, demon of Avaiki, 1 387 

Miriam: and Maule dominated by Atiu* 
I 295, 196, cf. 298, 299: meaning of 
name*1 250 

Mom VI (Paumotu): ad Op ling children of 
brother Tangarqa. I 333: descended 
from ^ Munanqi ? | 337: enemies Jrill- 
ing Tojigaroa h s aon*, I 336: estab¬ 
lishing rule at Tataroa p I 3361 Han- 
Takaroa descent, 1 335, 33ft „ 34 n son 
cementing ariM rights of Tangihia, 
I 33 &, ll 7 V-Uor- A “Tangarwm/’ I 338, 
34*. 

Mokoiro (Mangaia): aiding Rangi, etc, to 
dmg up M angina, 1 252: and brothers, 
ancestors of the Nguriki, 1 253, 358, 
tx 371; and brothers, joint kings of 
Mungaia, 1 353: and brother*, rtrck 
emblems si 1 252: coconut leaf 

symbol of. I 253, 254, li 273, 324: 
pnesra of r I 253: as Ruler of Food. iee 
under Food, Rulers of: “wn,” etc. of 
Rongn, 1 353 and ir, 2, f] 371, m 67 

Months, begotten by Tine (Tnhsii)* 1 244 

Moon: chiefs associated with. III 74? 
(Samoa): 79 (Society); god represented 
by, (Samoa). 11 zat 

Moso (Samoa): ally cf Lag], t 99* too: 
bowl emblem of? 111 6: connection with 
tuiatua, e ioc, ll 239, ill £4: earing 
souls of dead? m 6: enshrined in rm- 
Bhm, II 239:/uin bird saered to, ll 226; 
incarnate in cuttJehsh, li 131: incarnate 
in cuttlefish, fowl, etc, 11 223-4; in- 
ptmtEC in sting-ray, II 248: incarnate 
in turtle and mullet, ll 243: incarnation* 
eaten by priest, II 2^3: a Lund god, I ioa: 
mock human sacrifice on earing in¬ 
carnation of, 1 1 148: prayed to before 
meal, ll 243: worshippers eating in¬ 
carnations dying, 11 224 

Mother : and child, term for {Foftjma), It 
207: relations with son (Fenrhyti Is,), 
□ 208; term for h u 212 (DuIt); 207 
(Fotuna) ; 201 and n. 8 (Slarqucuas) l 
*05 (Niue): 1O4 (Paumotu); 308 
(Fenrhyn); 207 (Rotuma ); 149 (Samoa); 
t|Kp (Society): 209 (Tikopia); 178 
(Tonga): term used ckasjfiotiorily* n 
149? (Samoa): 2 °9 (Tikopia): 178 
(Tanga) 

— (adoptive),, term for, ll 107 fFotuna); 
201 (Marquesas) 

Mother-in-law ; manr term for father-in- 
law and, (Niue) 11 106 ; ire aho Society* 
II 300 : term for, ll 2Q4 (Paumotu); 200 
(Society) 

Mother^ brother: called "father" (Dull), 
u na; called "mother” (Tonga), 11 
178: called "uncle" (New IJebride*), 

II 31 j: children the M brothers tfc and 
" ■ sisters * f of father 4 * tiiter tnd mother's 


Ei r atimoEu): 402-3 
(Samoa); 3SL+—.>3 
374 - ^4 ( Ton- 

xuo Counciilon 
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brolher (Samoa), w 125, *38-9: 

rrlftii™ with sister's chiEd. son, etc. 
Jee Under Sislerii child* Clfi.E term for, 
|I 307 (Futuna); 202 (Marquesas ); r 51 
(Sumoa); 210 (Titopia); 18a (Tonga): 
term used classi bcatori ly (Tonga), It 1S0 

— brother's children, '"brothers 1 * end 
hl utter * n (TonKa), 11 179 

-son, marrying wife of sister^ son? 

(Samoa), it 155 

-— wife: allied “mother” (Tonga), ij 

178; sitter’s son having tights aver? 
(Samoa), 11 ISJ-4 

—■ family, death caused by gods of, 
(Samoa}, II 102 

— sister: cartedmother.'* El ai a (Duff); 
307 (Fotunn); 113 (New Hebrides}; 
209 (Tikopii); 17S (Tonga); tee aim 
11 204 (Fflamotu): 207 (Roruma); 149 
(Samoa): noE marrying nephew- (Tiha- 
pia), II 146 

— sitter's daughter, allied “daughter” 
(Futuna), |i 307 

-husband, called "father/' ti 209 

(Tiltapia); 178 (Ton#*} 

Mnroru (Mangeia); enshrined in bird and 
plant, II 271: fdtow-worshipjsera of, 
not killing each other, 11 347; p od of the 
living, 11 271 i ffod of the Ngariki, 1 259, 
n 271: a great god, i 157, 575- priest, 
Mttutara. 1 257, 259: priest of, ruling 
the island, II 42b: jind Rangi, 1 275, 
ii 171: and Ru (Artittijd), 1 287: and 
RlifllrJpu (AjEutakt), | 285 : sennet work 
emblem of, » 371: son of TAngiiu, 

i ^ 75 . s§5 h 11 271, cf. Airutaki, i 287: 
Tiaio ns^naated with, 1 259: and Tino- 
nxana (Raroiongn), I 275 ’ 

Mourners: kinswomen of deceased (Sa- 
11,00 h IS aa£, cf- Tongn, ei 195-6: 
widows, avoidance of (GrtgtOng Java), 

11 joa; widows, head-covering (Ong~ 
tong Java),» joa; widows taboo- till saw 
dolphins (Qngtnng Java), n 301, joS 
Mourning, sign* of: blwd-rilrdding. not 
done by iirii*ru?Ti, III 75: hum [fig bodies 
(Samoa), It zij: bend derating (Samoa)* 

11 133 > cf. 22^. 244; mnurnerH changing 
imim, ITT 154-5 (Mangiua); 155 (Niue) ; 
*53 -4 (Society) 

Afu.i, j« amdff* Co unci Kora (Tonga) 

Muliana f, (Samoa): branches cstab~ 
li?<hed through (oral marriages, n 32: 
chief seats, ee 31: descent from La fill, 

ii 3ti election of chief by council, 

II 31-2: group-fighting of villages of, 

Jl 85^. 335“^ ■ orator-family with own 
council, 11 31-1: Tangaroe f. connected 
With, It 31,355; and Tonumaipc 4 a scat. 

Mummification, kum people practUIfig, 

I 5 

hlumui (Tonp): brother of MnCtlimU, 

1 152: death,] 157: Fin au the adopted 


son of* X 152: sister 1 !! daughter qt 
funeral of* 11 194 (tree. 191) : of the 
Tiibu Family, t 146, 156: as ttiikana- 
*"«»* f Ec E *4*. T47. 155-6* 434 :T U - 
kuiLhn the son of, Tukuaho 
Mummui (Fkumotu}; "king" of Hao* 1 
336-7: possessing 1 336-7, m 87, 

132; receiving title at biitJi? m ccz: 
d ■ , TdngajtwLn ,, i i jjS, 34T venerated 
cm Hao, etc. 1 337 

Murder: causing war (Tahiti). II 344: 
WmptiuattOll accepted for, (Samoa), n 
338: vengeance for, binding (Samoa)* 
11 338; i« alto Avenging death of rela¬ 
tion 

Murder*r; banished (Samoa), lit 11: 
culprit or relation killed (Marquesas), 
11 35®. *■■ Jj: (New Hebrides), 11 354; 
(Samoa), u 33S-9: culprit 1 * children 
killed (Easier t*X n 354: culprits 
Village Ut mercy of king (Uvea), 11 354: 
bre set to hottoe of, {Mwngnitf, 11 349. 
Hi 1JI hanged (Sikidfin). I|t 30: kilJed 
(Niue). II J53, III 27; (Samoa), lit 12; 
(Society), ? ill 21: killed and eaten 
(Paumotu)p in qfi: *et adrifr (Ettice)* 
m 39 

Nafanuq (Samoa, ere.): And the altilum of 
haJcdlupo, I £5-4, 4-4: ancestress of 
rmurniupe a f., 1 75, 78, 79, 95, JC?4i 
]a °s r ^« 4 2 4i tl 33» IS1 65: locooue- 
leaf emblems of, worn in battle, 11 241, 
320; and coconut leaves us frlhoo sign, 

M 241. 110 and it. 2: coming from Fiji, 
l 1*7: d^tughtcr of Save* Sj h uleo. t 95, 
116: high priest of p 1 78, 79, mi 214: 
inspiring orator chiefs, m 47: Manu a 
WCfttrsJ home of, t 104, 109, 116: and 
the Shore naih h 1 272 o. t: ami the 
tofdjfa ti™, 1 7S-8o, ii 6* Ur 214; 
d ■ Tangaroan^ goddess, I 75, i 16-17* 
125: and the Tuamasangz capitaJ. n 
rl~t2, 461* III 111: and Tutuilu /alt- 
trig, if 453-4: and 1 fie twin goddesses 
1 r 16 (Samoa)* 116-17 (Tonga): ft war 
Kmldess. 1 75, 78, 104, 116, 11 [2, ;+ i, 

III 253-3: worshipped in S*Vb‘i jnJ 
Tonga, t 116-17 

Nails of infant, received by ,H father's 
sister* 1 (Banks), U 164 

N ames: avoidance of name of anima | 
incarnaiions (Samoa), n 323, m gs: 
avoidance of name of god, In 95 (Ellice* 
Rotumd, Samoa):: avpidanee of name 
of superior, Mi 95 (MangaiH, Uvea): 
Avoidance of words forming names of 
chiefs (and gods) p 1 27; (Samoa)* 1 57 
J 11 93 " 4 : (Tahiti), III 94-5: hoy named 
by tifiimt male reltttiv'e (New Hebrides), 

HI *5i: boy n^roed when incised 
(Samoa), IN 151: changed if children of 
IJE diipositlon (New Hebrides, m 155^ 
zz8: changed at nuirriage of diiefcs* 
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(Society ill 154: eh-iru^d in sign of 
Qumming, ill 15+—S (Msmgiun); 155 
(Niue); 153-4 (wdetr)■ chiefi giving 
names Co king'* child (Faumotu) p III 
152-3: child bearing Mime of god 
(Samoa). II 2 l 8 p III J51, cf. III 153; 
cf. Uvea, II 193, III 153 ; child named 
after bird or Itnh: child belonging to 
father's or mother's family according 
to name (Society), JJJ l$i: child named 
at birth, III C51 (Marquesas, New 
Hebrides, Jhkumotu, Rotunia, Uvea) s 
child named from circumstances of 
birth, etc. Ill 1 sz (Marquesas); 152. 153, 
cf, I 56, 58 (Samoa); 152* j 53 (Society) s 
chum named by mother's brother 
(Hrrveyl, II zOi; child named by p&rtrtt 
(New Hebrides), III 151-2: child named 
by priest (Roluftia), III 131: children 
named by sacred king (Mantua),, m 
151. cf. Easter Is. 1 398: child's name 
fiaed before birth rSarnoa), m 151: of 
dead Dr living, used to taboo articles 
(Marquesas), III 159-60, 237-8; ex¬ 
changed by women with men, 111 158 
(Society); i 157 (Tongiri: exchiinging 
name with dL friend,” til :5W -y (Duff); 
i|8 (Marquesas); 157 (Samoa); 159 
(Sikaiana); 1^7-8 (Society); 157 (Ton¬ 
ga): exchanging names, temporarily or 
permanently? Ill 157 * I 5 &« 159j Jw-l: 
“friend" as huabond of name-friend's 
wife (Maiqucsas), III 158, lbo h cf. 
Tahiti, 11 200: "friend' 1 regarded a-s 
member of family of person giving 
name, m 158, 1A0 (Marquesas); 157, 
160 (Tonga), cf, Tahiti „ 11 zoo : gtrl 
named by nearest finale relative (New 
Hebrides) p in 152: identified with per¬ 
son holding, III 155, 157, 159-60, c£ 
2*7 -hi; new name given to rrreoi 
initiate (Society), HI 156: new name 
given to tattooed boy (Marquesas)* 111 
156: parent and child not having same 
name (Tahiti), 111 Ija: personal names, 
Hi : no sen distinction re(Samoa r 

Tahiti), lit 153: taking name Of enemy 
(riitUmgeM lunga), 111 156, cf. Society 
ill 155-6, 159, 227: temporary, (of 
abdicated chief). Tohiti T 111 133 unJ 
it. to, cf. 1 187, I90i 242: temporary, 
(of chiefi heir), Samoa, m 153 : tem¬ 
porary (of child rtrn) K Marquesas r 111 1 $ z: 
on weapons, II 326 (Marquesas); 327 
(Niue) 3 j«fl/juTit]« [flni 3 family names) 
Nannmanga (Ellice group): connection 
with Ntmomea and Niutao, 1 37S; 
government, 1 380 
Nanomea (Ellice group)* 1 380 
Navel string: bamboo knife cutting, left 
on marat of god (Hervcy), 11 118: child 
dedicated to god after cutting of, 
(Hervcy), tl Eld; exchange of gifti un 
dropping off of, (Tikopit), It itt, cf. 


212: received by " k father 1 * lister^ 

(Banka), iE 1&3-4 

Navigation, skill of Polynesian* in, 1 3 
New Hebrides (Amwn). origin of world, 

11 303 

New Hebrides^ Polynesian elements in. 1 

4M"*5 * . 

NgatOaitele title (Samoa): granted by 
Afenga unitors. I 76^7, 8i r II 468: 
bolder "greeted" at Afengi, U 469: 
One of the ttjfu'ifa titles, I “4, 76: 
origin, l 75, 77: passing to Niramiftp 
1 79: "pillars'* of holder of h zi 443: 
Tormuoali'i title granted with, 1 8i: 
with that of Tomaeoain, controlling 
Tuamasaaga, 1 76-7 

Niue: ancicm capital Palulul 1 348^, 
351-3: chiefs language in, 3 354? M mi 
Mom group earlier than the Tons* 
1 347, cf. 34&p 352, ii 52: Mom villages 
and ” creator* of Niue, t 350: Muta- 
] iiu, arriving and founding group in, 
z 351: Mutahu, dominance of people of, 

I 353: native name* for, i -547: origin 
Of, (Tongan)p I 349-50; Tflhli group. 
Eater migrants from Fiji, I 347-8, II 52: 
and Tonga, l 349-50, 351, 354; two 
main (hostile) group* in, I 347, 352-4, 

II ¥*1 353 

— kings; elected from conqueror chief*! 
1 354: elected by village chief*. 1 355; 
government by chief* and, 1 355: in¬ 
auguration stone, 11 80: institution of 
kingship deriving from Tonga or 
Samoa, | 354: interregnum periods, 

1 353. ,354. 355- I* J 33S- wM. by 
opposition party, I 354: killed in times 
of scarcity i 354, 111 335: lists referred 
to. 1 349. 35*. 351 p 35-. 353- n* E>«- 
mfuient fine of* 1 352-3, 354~5' » 
priest*. III 37-8, 335: Puni-rnilu, E 352: 
n representativi- of. in each village,, El 
493 p HI I33 X Tihoniiiu, 1 3SO p JSI h 352, 
353 = Tuitonga, I 353 
Niqtoo (Ellice group). I 378, 380 
Nukufetau (Ellice), king of, I 380 
Nukyhiva: groups and sections (with 
areas)* 1 309-15; Hapjm group, I ^10, 
311. 3 J 3» 3*4. 3 1 *. 3 *Ck linguistic 
differences in, 1 II 46: Noiki 

group, 1312-14: Taiwi frruup, 1 311-12. 
313, J14* J^Op 1J 491: the Taipii and 
Tcri group?, I« More name1 

— kingg; chief* sometimes acknow¬ 
ledging suzerain, 1 316-18,1148,490-1: 
king of whole island (modem). I jao h 
321, 322 *5. cf, 31S; Porter's attempt at 
establishing king un*uccesaful, 1 318: 
sue nho Taipii and Teii groups 

Oath*: Bceuscd swearing innocence, etc, 
hi 26-7 (Niue); 5-8 (Samoa); r$ 
(Tonga): chief* swearing alkgtuica 
(Tonga), UI 14-15? periut>‘ causing 
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nines* nr death (Niue), m 36-7; 
(Samoa). III 6, 7, cf, 11 zzj; (Tonga}, 
HI 14-15 

Oocupatiuna* 11 777-5 {Samoa}; 384 
(Ton^iJ 

Oflenngs to chief*, tee under First-fruits, 
ujsdrf food offering*, etc, 

— (lo gods): eaten by goda in animal 
form. 11 346 (Samoa); 261 (Society); of 
food, itt liava drinking, n 313: food- 
oflfrings ro Tangaroa (annual), Simoa 1 
III 3*4: during Iline^js (Tikopja), 11 too. 
IH +51 (Tonga). individual killing 

and ofTennR sacrifice (Tonga), n 412: 
made hy chiefs (Society), in 43 ; (Tiko- 
pia} h 11 3O0, m 45: made by king and 
priaia (Fotuna), Hi 38: made by 
pne*ts {Marqiieaaa), 11 459. 430 = 
(Paumotu), M 436; (Samoa) , IU 40; 
(Society), ii 414, in 50; (Tonga), 11 
409, 4io~11; ef. Tikopia, 1 413, 413, 
pneyt surrendering neriftdil powers to 
chirf; made by priest's jtsst&timiS. II 
414 (Satiety); 409, 410 (Tonga): pan 
of sacred fish, eic. offered before eaten. 
II iSj? 2S4F 311-12? (Marquesas); 
J«6 a JI2 (Pflumnw); 2l6 p 244, 311 
(Samoa); jw ulto under Turtle: of 
portieitl Of meal, U 313- reverting 10 
king (Society), 111 78; reverting to 
pri«l (Ellice), l| 430: {Marquesas), 

11 3 ^ 3 ; (Nsueh Jl 43 **; (SftttlOa). m 40; 
(SocKty) p 11 420; (Fango). 111 351, 352 r 
before war (Fatima), m 38: set aUo 
Fuat-fruiu, und Human sacrifice 
Old men: acting as councillor see under 
Councillors: leading councillors cal ted 
malms, j it under Councillon; prayer* 
chanted by old people (Rotuma), m 
31 6 £ 337 : regulating food supplv 
[ E okeiau), III 34a ; mtfir Ecrm for 
^gnuidpirwita" and, u 213 (New 
Hebrides); 149 (Samoa); 17S (Tong*): 
HKMsioo by oldest male (of family, 
etc.), t 374-7. Ill 394-5: (Rotuma). 111 
E 1 - 39 *- 395; (Siiaiini), zee 384. 395; 

( okeiau) • J73. 37*. Ill J8a, 395: 

( I nnga), ? 111 371; tee ahu SuccK^nri 
by brothers, and reversion to son of 
eldcti brother, under Succession; Ire 
olso hofidnirv title tupu meaning ^the 
Brown,' 1 11 (Smm), ii 357 , 55 S 

Omens: from bird (Migqunt^), II ^2: 
from birds (clan god*?). (Mangoia). 11 
27) n 278. 279; cf. SoMtV p ll jtfi-z, 
anj: of death (insects, birds, etc.). 

It 285. 2S4 (Marquesas); 280. 315 
(Rarotonga); ? 190 (Rotuma); 371 

(SociCEy); 35B. 261 (Tonga); from in¬ 
sect (war). (Society). II 270: from shells 
(wax). (.Ms1nga1.l1). tj 379. cf, Samoa. 

II 249. 250: from "totem*, 11 during 
illness (Samoa), II 251 m see appear¬ 
ance Of HJ totem" before death, under 


45 1 

Incarnation; From "toettna/' before 
war p 11 zgof (Rotuma); 249-50, dF. 
241 (Samoa); cf. Hemy. u Z79; tiefore 
™Ti taken by warrior chief (Mangoia), 
11136 

QngtOng Java; kings, t 414; succession 
to kingship, 1 414. Hi 385: two islets 
jveiTUanentiy inhabited, 1 414 
Qrfffi, tee under Traditions, etc, oitid 
recorder* 

Orientation: of assembly house (Samoa), 
t[ 45 =-3 r 454 - ; cf corpse (Samoa). 

H 161; cf. god I eroononroa, Mnngaia, 

I 251-2 

Origin and migrations: 1 1-39: Asiatic 
Archipelago the original home, 1 a: 
Churchills theory. 1 2-3. 8-9,. 9-121 
and computation of time, I 12-tB: 

<H conquering race/' and superior phy- 
aiqtie of chiefs, r 3, m 137-8; cf, 
Pjumotu > 111 £7-4, mW Rotuma, 1 358. 
HI 356, 33E,ducyoF tern to be far; " con- 
QEienrtg nice” theory. 1 23, cf, 6; the 
dual people, l 5, 6, 7, 8. 302-3: the 
dual people , and ibe Proto-Some an*, 

I 8"9. 9-10; eflriy migra hotu. dare*. j 2, 
|Z "M : F)ji is early settling place, etc, 

1 a h 4. 27. 29, 31. 33-4, 35-6: Fiji, and 
btt Polynesian movements,! ti, 114-5: 
Fiji, and the u Rarotongan*/' I 31/31, 

22 

* * _1 _ji _ 

the Original homc^ | 4, 18, Cy, 20. 37 
Indonesia, Papuans preceding Poly¬ 
nesian* in, 1 21-3 ' J ndonesifi, period of 
sojourn in, 1 23-4: Indonesian period, 
variation in type during, t 24^6; ittter- 
tJilnnd connections, tee under names of 
tskmdr: kavn people, I 5-6, 7^8, 302- 
31 kava people, and the Tonga-hri, I 8- 
g* 9-^0: the later k*YA people. Btid 
Smith'* migrants. 1 10: Ijrsson h l 

theort-, I 1; the Jfc logi aK and Agenda, i 2 r 
r « 3^’3| 24 -b: Malaj-a prey¬ 
ing Po I y cic*E?Lns onward. I 241 the 
1 22-3: mig ration to Javt r 
I 22: migration Eo Morquesaa ( kl Raro- 
tdngon^ 1 )„ t 311 migration to New 
Zealand, 1 4 ; migration IO Pacific, dary H 
i zy-8: migmiioni so E. Pacific, s 33. 
|^F 39, 49i 13°' migrations m New 
Caledonia, New Hebrides, etc. 1 54: 
migrations from the wepr, i 3-4. iz; 
naja« of traditional fatherland, I 19- 
20, zi: Sew C-llainta. and refiez migra¬ 
tions, t 10-ti: New Guinea, route* N. 
and S. o/, t 2, IQ^II, ih. 29: p<^t- 
"" RaroEongon 1 " migration from lndia h 
t J7 ~^p Prom^Sanwaoj coming liy 
two routes, 1 2, 10: +k Rnratnngan" 
mjpvdena, i 38^1, cf r 32-6 IJ Rart^ 
Eongans/ 1 meaning of term. 1 30: Ri vert's 
thcor)i r , 1 4-8: Samoa aa early periling 

29*2 
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place. etc, 12, 28-9* 3® h &S: Samoa,. and 
the 'Rarotongao *, 11 i 32-3* 34 . 
Smith's theory, i io-ai s 24, 28-30. 32- 
9, 38-9: Solomons, branch migration 
through, 1 ii p la; South Philippine 
route to Samoa, In: Tonga 19 early 
KtlUng plate, I 28-9, 38. cf. a; Tomes, 
and the " Rarotongans," i 32-3, 34, 38, 
88: the Turigafitt people, 12 , 9 - Tie- 
gear's theory, 1 4 

Om (Society Group): mar nc more nu¬ 
merous than those of Time. 1 247 = 

P nanit in various islands, Jk Afura* of 
Aciahuru, Borabora (Vaiatafl)* Huajhine. 
Papara, Papar* (Tun™). Relates, 
Thhaa, TautitU, Vaiaii (Tshiti); re- 
Mfiev of cult of, l 244. 24S i relationship 
to Him, 1 213, a»> cL a*®* *43 ’ SDn 
of Tangaron, 1 213. 148- spreading of 
cult Of, I 248-9: Tarns Cult superseded 
by Tangatoa-Qro cult p 1 243-9: Tone 
at war with, I 24$-6 

— (Borafroftt): Bora bora and Ra'iatea 
centres of cult of, I 237: OfO deriving 
from Dorabora, t 220, 246: *nd Puni, 
t 244: superseding Tanc, 1 246 

— (ELmeo), superseding Tane, 1 246 

— (RjL d iatra) : founding or Ml society, 
1 219: tings the high priests of, i 221, 
III 34* 77 : principal image AC Opo* 
m&rae. 1 219: Re'iatea and Borehora 
centres of cult, I 237^ rejected by 
Ra'iutcan dependencies on conversion 
of king, e 221: non of Tungaroa, 1 219* 
220: superseding Tanganoa,, 1 219-22 

— (Tahaa}, superseding Tane, I 24G 

— (Tahiti)* ancestor of chiefs. Ill 67: 
the "art" of, III 34 : Artflhuru an centre 
of cult of. 1 333: bird emblem on Poca 
canoe, II 322: coming IO Tahiti from. 
Raiaiea, 1 320: human sacrifice to. 
I 307, 208: human sacrifice r<? p before 
war, 11 343 : human sacrifice to, during 
war. I 223, II 419; J« afro under Wfli'flf 
of Attahuru, Ri r iatea, and Turin: 
human victim* offered to d sent on to 
Tane F 1 246-7: inuae at Attahuru, 
removal to I'lutin, etc- 1 206-8, 223— 
4, 328, 238, 143 . « a*®* 484^ III 34: 
image of, At inauguration cetemsmy, 
I 223: Parnate chiefs worshipping, I 
237-81 243, ill 34: priest of, (Ru'bateau 
connectionh z 223 ; Ra'isrean wishing to 
dedicate Tcva mara# to* 1 225-6; re¬ 
cency of cult of, 1 110: red feather 
symbol of, given to combatant*, It 343: 
regarded as only war-god by miuion- 
aries, II 344: superseding Tone* I 246- 
7: Tint and, principal gods, 1 343 ^ 4 - 
Tone, Tangaxoa and, principal gods* 
1 237: Tangaro* n»ociitied with, I 223* 
243, 248: Tangaro* invoked less often 
than, 1 247 : Turin, the later centre 
of cult of. i 223: Tautire marut founded 


before days of Tern control? E 227-8: 
not a Teva god originally, i 222, 224-4: 
Ttm HtffiTflf of, modem, 1 lilH 
Orphans: adoption of, and removal of 
matriflBe rcairiexions (Samoa), 11 135, 
129: adoptive fat hem securing inherit¬ 
ance to? {Elbce), ieI 315-<6: father's 
brother as guardian. (Samoa), II 149, cf- 
Hency T IE 20 tt father's brother marry¬ 
ing the widow on account of, (Samoa), 
11 125: widows and, despoiled and 
evicted (Paumotu)* In 303r 3*4 

Pa (Tflj-tc-ariki, Te-ariki-tapoku-tini): 
Aica ss ancestor of F 1 272* 111 68: car¬ 
ried f m 84: genealogy referred to F 
1 a6E* 272, 273, tIE 68, 390: head of 
Tangiia group, t 268^ 270, 272-J, II 

£ 8, 362, in fiS: Pa f. one of chief 
ranches of Tanglia group, I 279, 2ho # 
581 : as priest? Ill 36: a principal chief, 
1 379: seat in Makes* ntarat, IE 77, 78: 
seated on slaves* ill S+: Eucceaaion to 
title of, III 390, 392; Tai-te-ariki the 
first to hold Fa title, 1 372, * 73 ^ T#ip- 
te-ariki, lro n S HD, adop ted by Tanga** 
I 234, 1 7 B i 272-3, HI 68; Tai-«-arilti 
and Ra'iatean legend, 1 234: Tangaroa 
a* Ancestor of, 111 68, ef- t 272: Tu- 

tarang*. as ancestor of, 1 272 
Fnea> Tohiti, tec Untftf Attahuru 
P*para chiefs, ire the Tc%w. Pupara chiefs. 
Vaiari chiefs 

Paradise; pa^ge through 3 « to, (Samoa)* 
i t 02 : FulotU an island in W«l (Samoa), 
195: Puloiu, Si A uleo the god of, (Samoa) 
1 95, 116, 11 233, cL 1 127: in skies, 
and Tangnroi cult (Samoa), I 95 T cf. 
kaira people, l 7, 302^3: souls of dead 
going ta, (Tongil), rl 390, cf. Marquesas, 
II 306, souls of priests Ruing to sky: 
Tiff also thr Death souh of 
Farctii i term for, 11 204 (Paumoruh Joi 
(Fenrhyn); ?oi (Rarotonga); 198 (So¬ 
ciety); 178 (Tonga): term including 
"nephew * (Paumotu), 11 204 
Parent-in-law, terms for (Society), It 19*** 
200 

Paumotu group: creeattnn mythi, r 338-40* 
nr 71: Fdtmvi formerly called Ha- 
vaiki, I 326: native name, 1 170: the 
Pomure chiefs deriving fmm h I 195, tl 
4t: Beaaonol tiomadiam in, 1 3^S- 
suzerainty of the Poi¥iane n t 241, 337-8: 
ik alsu namft <*/ hfundi 
Pfiva (Samoa): Ally of Lori* t 99 p «** 
banished from Manu'a to Upolu, l ioq: 
derived from creeper* I IOO: and 
Fanonr-i, fighting TangatoA, X IOZ, 122, 
1251 father of Fancnga, E id: and FVe p 
t too: leaf emblem of r worn by WOf- 
shipper! in battle* ll 242,319: Tongoroa 
killing child of, 11 242, 319 
Peace: concluaion of, opaa pin ceremony* 
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(Tahiti), 11 |4|: envoy, ■‘sister** Km 1 * 
nf enemy, II 176 {Fiji); 157 (Sarnia), 
iff aha chiefs "jester" iS messenger 
uifjff Semuits, etc.: envoy*, person* 
related to opponents (MirOU^i], tl 
35a: preen boughs as cirihtefns of T 
(Society). |l 343: human MCllfiee *t 
conclusion of, (Mangili), I 253, 2j6. 
257, 11 J4 S t in 288^9: kept between 
brothers sons by fnther'i lUtef {Sa- 
moa), I 63, 67, II IOJ, 104. 333. cf. 336- 
8: made by father's *ilten ( etc. 
(Samoa),, ii 1047 made by king (Man* 
garcvn,}, III 13;; (Samoa), II 3,30; 
(Tonga), I 164, III 120; (Uvea), I 37 I P 
111 13s; cf, Mangaia, sacred king 

ctmtrolling drum of peace, I 256* 3.5 17, 
4H>, 111 6 y: made by king and chief*, 
etc. (Society), II 483, cf, 484, Ml Uli 
made by oraWr-priestS (Samoa), [II 40- 
91 persons negotiating, wearing rokena 
of humility" (Tong*), El 341: plantain 
os emblem of (Society), III 17 
Penrhyn Is. fff Tonpiiftvi 
Pigeons 1 of Afina, following exiled in¬ 
habitants (Samoa), II 224: caught with 
birdlime (Samoa)* 11 238; not eaten 
(Tikopia), It 2^ god immanent in 
wing of. n 2 27 (Samoa ); 154-3 (Tonga ): 
gods incarnate in. n 27*- (frlangoia); 
221 F 2,24, 239, 2^7 (Samoa); 198, 3» 
(Ttkopia); 252 ( Tonga); kilimg of, a 
crime. 13 224 (Samoa); 253 (Tango): 
land set apart lor, (Tonga), si 2S3 1 "** 
Mani in form of, (Mongiia), m 27a: 
name-* of orator*, etc, connected with, 
(Sam:u;i, II 236: pets of chiefs. Etc, it 
303 (New Hebrides); 235 (Samoa); 254 
(Tonga); sacred, ii 2S9 {Return a); 253* 
254 (Tonga): shot with bow and arrow* 
(Samoa), II 238: ' sovereignty" ex¬ 
changed for famous pigeon (Samoa), 
IT 23*: *'symbolical 0 name fot (Niue), 
n 292: trapping of ordinary species 
(Samoa), H 238. 254 
— {gtMcera eurp&pkagGh Samoa: caught 
with nets, Samoa, II 235-8, 239 

{dtUnh under Feuta); cf- XiuE t II 292* 
Tonga, 11 234: chiefs' language used r* t 
Ii 236. 338: lunar period of catching 11 
23b, 23S; The N-acrid species, ll 238-9: 
and Sinn, 11 238 

Pigs: be 11 pan* due to important people 
(Samoa), li 243, 313« chief sharing pork 
with retainer* (Society), he 356-7: 
chiefs' food (Tonga), III lift: chiefs' 
right to subject** nigs, lit 361 (Fotuna); 

353 - 4 . 355 . 35 * (Society); 549 (Tonga): 

council controllin g br«di ng of, (Saiii&a), 
in 322* 3*3-4: n&i doily food of minor 
chief* (Tonga), III 326; due IO head 
chief (FUroton gal, 1268: gtsdl immanent 
in parts of, (Soma*), II 22l n 227, 243: 
kilted for feasts and guests (Samoa). Ill 


23, 324, 345: not killed for guest 
Uting uhm (Marquesas), in 332; not 
kilted for individual use (Samoa), I El 
333, cf_ Tonga, ni 326: altered to king, 
on removal of taboo, III 329, 357 
(Society); 326 (Tonga): pens for, m 
309 (Rotuma); 323 (Samoa): spirit 
returning in pig{Rotumal, IE 307: taboo 
before feast, in 340 (Fotuoa); 332 
(Marquesas); 326 {Tong*): tabooed 
to increase acock (Tonga), <11 3261 
tabooing of, by chiefs (Soetetr), 111 

Fib (Samoa): ancestor of Aticngie. 1 61: 
ancestor of Ledali, 1 60 1, m 172: 
ancestor of MoKetoa, W *4- coCOnUI 
derived from head of, 11 233. 234, he 
233 jCF. IE 174 {Hervcy}; 3O3 (New Heb¬ 
rides); 284 (Paumatu); 267 (SocieTy): 
and house for Tungaraa f. 1 50: in¬ 
carnate in eel, i 104, 11 ±28, 231 h 133 : 
incarnate m lizard, 11 231, 232: and 
li*.ltd-sign in houses, II 3to: M Ami'an 
Influence over Upolu declining after 
time qf> 1 106-8: of Minu H ui origin, I 

58, 60, [01,11 233-4:marrying daughter 
of tuiaana, I 58, 93, 04, **>1, 126-7, 
II zo, 228. Ill 172, 258, cf, til 63-4; 
marrying daughter of Sumumfu, 1 58. 
101 p ill 258: marrying Sina, etc. 1 48: 
and net -fishing^ IT 232: Pcngn ag ancestor 
of. 11 232: pre-Tan garoans in Cpdlu in 
time of, 1 92-4, 126-7: Suvai L E founded 
by son oF. I 59, 60, cf- Isaiah, 60—I * 
sbn going to Monono, I 59: sons neutral 
in Cod war, I 101, 12*: TangarOa OS 
auccstnr of, J 48, 58, n 231: and the 
Tongan wall, II 234-5. -53= Upolu 

divided among anna nf r I 58-9, lob, 
tit 250, 258. 321: Upolu peopk de¬ 
scended from sons of, t 58-91 violating 
Sina (Samoa)* IT *33-5 l 11 274 
(Hervcy); 280-1 (Marquesas); 284 
(Faumotu); 267 (Tahiti); 258*9 (Ton¬ 
ga): |J will 11 of. I 38-9, 429, Elt 32! 

Piicaim Is. and Anua Matya, I 327 

Plantain, see Banana Erccs, etc. 

Polvnndry (Marquew); "brothers 0 etc. 
abating wife, TT 121 : chiefs " servant 11 
sharing chiefs wife* 11 397 nnd it. II 
paternity of child uncertain, it iio: 
* L servant" acting as husband, ll 121. cf. 
** fire-maker / 1 ll 39$ owd n. z: see alt 0 
f inding wives 

Polygyny: chiefs having principal and 

secondary wives (Samoa), ll 148-9: 
king having several wives (Rorot[inga) t 
IE 201: rarely practised (Marquesas),, 
11 121; secondary wi’STi reluming to 
own houses (Samoa), 11 158: wife 
bringing hrOEhef * daughter as CtiftOu- 
hin« (SamoaV II l6l, 171 .wife bringing 
sister as concubine (Samoa), set under 
Wife's sister 
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Formate (Tu) I: abdication on hlnh cf 
»on, t J9^ r in ig&y cf. 151 and n, id: 
adopting new name after death of &on, 
111 154! adopting new name* after 
birth of ^n P i 199, 200, 242, ill 153, 
196: adoption of mime Poniare, 3 ^ao, 
242 F ef. m 95: attaining power through 
Altahuru dircfs, I 192, 193^7: banish¬ 
ing offenders, mi ig: break with Atta- 
huru and Tefnna* 1 197-8, 199-200: 
" ceding 1 ' Innd to Engtiiri, HE 277. 386, 
287: chief of Puriunutl, 1 17ft: death* 

1 208; in Eimeo r 1 201, ef r 209: eldest 
sister waiving right* in favour of, 111 
374: exchanging Eiame with Europeans K 
III 157 , 15 &: fed by attendant, 3 II Hi, 83: 
and food supply, m $17-8: giving doth 
to chiefs at feast. 111 356: HirO SI an¬ 
cestor of a 1 it 3, m 66: inability to enter 
ILnpape, i tgft, ii 72: influence over 
Hapflpe acquired later, 1 T97: m 

"kinB," mistaken ideas of Engiinh re, 

I 197-8, 11 344 „ cf. 1 203 r and the 
Fapara chief*, 1 200, 202-3, n 73 * Put* 
tbe borne of h 1 196: pub ttea! energy of 
wife of, ri 117-181 a* priest, tn 34, 
cf, prayers for victory, ri 342, 111 34: 
Ra'iatc^ii chief aided in war by, u 344- 
3: fWiaccan descent, 1 196, 213, 243, 

II 72. rtc 68: and Ra'ijtienn marae, ie 72: 
and RVi&iean mara-ara, 1 19b: related 
to sub-chief* m own area, II 41: right 
to wear marn^nra at Paea. 1 194, 195, 
33 72-3, of. 1 224 n. z m 11 361: seising 
the mu+o-urtt from Paea, 1 201, 202; 
s-hjiHn*Z wifi 1 ! with retainers, etc. Ill 35b, 
3 £7 : son ofTcn, 1189, 192 „ 195,196,241: 
yielding power to son, til 372: younger 
son as VehintUA, I 201 and if. 4, of, 195 

— CTu) H; adopting name Pomare, 1 
242; adopting name Pornare after 
father's death, I 20a: assumption of 
power, eei 372: Atfshuru chiefs re¬ 
senting assumptions of, t 206-7, 208: 
and 1 he Attuhuni image, I 206-8, 223-4, 
228, 238, 243, ll :h6, 484, eip 34: birth 
of, 1 199: as dhiner, til 34: Eimco 
title of. III 163: Eimeo under influence 
of, 1 201, cf. 209-1 a: an exile in EimeO, 
I 208-9. m 21 I - fe4 by attendant, III 83: 
first king of all Tahiti, 1 171 and n. 4, 
192 it. 5, 209, Cf. 301-2! inauguration, 
11423-4: inmguei itgaimt father, 1 204- 
6, in 68, 372: prayers far victory h 11 
343, cf. 1 207: praying to gods, etc. in 
34: proclaimed king a* infant, ill 196: 
and fca'iatciin kinship, 1 216-17: 
sanctity, In "9780: mncrity of father 
pass Eng to, at birth* Hi 2I&-I: 1 haring 
food with retainers, 111 356, 357: suc- 
Cwttf la, choice of. III ig^ r 376: Tu 
till? passing to, at birth, 1 243, in 153 
and if. no, cf. 196: younger brother 
becoming Vehiatua, t 201 and w, 4 


— chiefs: ancestor of* adopted by Pare 
chief, 1 195: attaining rank through 
marriages, IE 41, cf, I 195: attaining 
rank through Ra'iatean descent, I 244: 
becoming supreme by kilfing OuE nice 
of chiefs, 1 203, 209: chiefs of Putionuu, 
1 1S9, 236, iff also Furi'-nuur and 
council meetings, 13 482-3, 484, 48^: 
family god of r i 243, cf. zoS: kinship 
with Vehiatun, 1 195: Oro worshipped 
by, 1 237-8, 243, 111 31: of PaumaEuan 
origin, 1 195,11 41: and suzerainty over 
FaumUtu, l 243, 3 J 7 -b: Tane not the 
god of, 1 237-8: Tu, the god of: 1 
241-3: Tu the hereditary name of, 

I 241-2, ill 153 and n, io, 163 
Porpoises: eaten by men only (Tongd- 

reva'i, 1 } 295: originally humor, IE 3O4. 
30ft (Samoa); 269-70 {Society): Voted 
and, (MangaUh IE 272, 277 
Prayers: chant at canoe-making (Harvey)* 

II 427 : chant ai harvest feast (Rotumil), 

III 336—7; chant at human sacrifice 

{end of war), (Mingwia), III 2S9: of 
chief, bringing dead Eo life (Samoa). 
■ El 215 - of chief, making living sacri¬ 
fices die (Aiiutukj). 1 283-4, m lb, cf. 
II 79: chief praying for crops j UirO- 
tongs). Ill 330: chief praying and 
sacrificing (Tikopiah ll 300 \ chief 
praying for sick, 133 44 (Ros tima); 43 
(Society)* 45 rnkopii); 44 (L'vca): 
family head praying to family god 
(Samoa), EEI 40: at inauguration of 
secular king (by sacred king, etc.), 
Mangaia, 3 256, in 44: jncanpirinn on 
imposing taboo, term for, (Tahiti), lit 
329: incarnations of priests destroying 
enemy (Easter Is,), ll 439. W afro 
Alataua , prayer? during wan invocation 
formulae (Soaety Mt 42 3: ki ng a lea rn ed 
man fMangaroval. eei 132, 134: king 
praying, etc. at turrit ceremony tFuna¬ 
futi), it 310, 494; (Marauou), 282, 
EM 36-7: (Paumoiu), 11 2^6-7. m 71: 
king reciting, 111 37 (Niue); ? 37 
(Pflumotu), t( T 38 fFntuna), oW 34. 
(Society): kin=g (wicredl, called ariki 
karakia (Manga] n) f 1 254: ktng'i 

prayers causing flood I Rak 4 nangFi) + II 
296: Jdng"j son graying for rain (Easter 
fe.} p 1 398: of kings (sacred), warding 
island from spiriia (Mangaia), I 354, 
255 p 41 ^- mistake in UTtering, disas¬ 
trous. it 419 n. z (Samoa); 419 (So- 
ciety): old people chanting at feast 
(fto'uma)fc 111 336-7: one term for 
JL Juchoriiy k ' and. Ill 33: oratorical 
power of heir to chief important 
(Samoa), ||| 367: (and power) given to 
Akatauira (Mrtngajfl), e 252. 3S7i + zg i 
na 67; cf. Tolufak (Samoa), 1 5K-9: 
pncita flfl chan lera of (Mltrqueni), It 
419, 430, 431: (Paumolu), n 433, 434, 
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4 %p- priests JimJ kings 111 3®? 

(Ftmtna): 34 fTahi ti) : pri «l= praying in 

mom (Sockty), ie 4*4 (cf. 4 1 5 * 

421, m priests pmjring for *lcJe 
thief (Tahiti),i nB: religious language, 
ttf under Chiefs Santfuage: rhythmiCHE 
Hiijai to Rungu (MafiRflii). I 254, cf. 
prayers tn minor II + 25 - 5J°* 

understood fey common people (So¬ 
ciety). HJ y2, cf. Ronuna. ill 3^7 = 
warrior chief praying when taking 
omens (Mugliii). HI jG: aho the 

Afaiauu. prayers during war, Cursing, 
Invocation, and Tradition^, etc. 
Pregnancy; and food-present of hus¬ 
band'* f. (Sonnca), 11 107-8: induced 
by bath in i? in sacred w ater (TJmm, 
ll 254: induced by frui l of tree (Tiihiti), 
II induced by sacred food? 

(Tonga), If z>S, 26a: neglect of food 
mboo? during, causing birthmark#? 
II 257-8; owl revealing (Tongl), II 258, 
261: prcgntint woman eatintf pork 
(Tahiti), 1 18G: wife at father^ house 
liU deliwry (Sonw^Toqjp) s i 
Pries tosses: 1144O ( Mannhlki); 438 (Niue}; 
417 p (Pftiifnrnu); 43 S (Rotutna); 409 
(Samoa); 425 (Society); 414 (Tonga); 
43B-1) (Uvea): of divisions (Paumotu), 
11 43ft: epileptic woman m priestess 
(Samoa)* II 409= having altura lh own 
houses (Marquesas), 11 432, cf. Society, 
11 425: high priest™ (virgin), (Society), 
ie 425: (lower doss) officiating for own 
vtx? (Society), It 425: old women act¬ 
ing as (Samoa 1 . IT 4^8, 4^ - priestess 
of district uod (Tonga*. II 1>9: priottM 
of god A polos* (Samoa), n £ 4 -*' 
priesWUS Of village god ^Etouimai, II 
*90. 438: sister of family head as 
priestess (Samoa), 11 103 , 4*9 > 4 ® 

and u. 3; cf, Tonga, ll l8o-i. i8B, 109, 
the famulus ■ women not officiating at 
Ftrorer? (Society), 11 435 
Prints; jinnuiil eletttOEl of high priest by 
chief (Ongtong java), Hi 385^1: appointed 

by chiefs (Society), m 50-3, 59-toi 
appointed by king (Tokdfttl), II 439 * 
ttl 52: appointed by Tanfiftia (Raro- 
tomm), l 270, 11 Assistant oF + 

U 430, 43* (Marquesas); 433 (^ au " 
motu); 41 4 (Society) ; 409. 4 * o fT unga 1: 
chiefs acting m, ee( 44 (Hcrvey); 44, 
cf- 54 (Marquesas); 5+ (Niue): 44, cf. 
II 80 (Paum-nlli) i 44 (Rornma); 40, 41 
(Samoa); 43, 44, 35b and ft. 5 (Sodeiy) ; 
45 [Tikopia); 42-3, 50 (Tonga); 44-5 
(Uvn); str rt/jo under Human ittri- 
fi«, Pray era, etc.: chiefs not acting aa 
(Tonga). ll 411, 41a* lit 41. 9 f. 4 f~ 1 f 
chief* or to in or chiefs (Society), n 4 * 7 ^ 
423, in 50-1: (TokelMi), H 439- ■■■ 5*1 
(Tonga). a 4EX, 415, It! 41-= ; tee ah# 
Classes of H&dcty, relidonshipp priest# 


related to chiefs: not a class apart, m 
138; (Society), tt 417-185 (Tonga), it 
4t 1-12: cUm« of, ll 439-49 ^Hasrer 
Is ); 439 (Ellice); 438 (Futuna); 425-S 
(1 ferve y) 144O (Manahiki) J 428-3 l(Mitr- 
queaO^): 437-8 (Niue); 43 2-7 (Pa«- 
motu); 438 (Rotuma); 407-9 (Samoa); 
4I4-25 (Sodet\ r }; 44O nikopia); 439 
(Toketau); 409-14 fTonga); 43S-9 
(Lhtll) : communicetiflK mil of gods 
(Easter ls->* U 4391 (Elltee), n 4391 
(Hervey), ll 42 $^; (Marquesas), 11 429, 
431; (Samoa). IE 407, 111 4°; (Tongil), II 
409: ecmsidtaritfn of, before war (Ro- 
tuma), it 2 qo f 433 + cf.Sodety.il 425 ;; de¬ 
ciding m war (Snmoo), he 40, cf. Mar- 
queus, 1310. Sotierj-, 11419- defomwd, 
etc. petsons as, (Manama*), 11 431^2', 
(SomoA), tl 4 -smj, lee 40: deified after 
death (Marquesas), II 4^8^ 4^9! 

deified during life (Samoa), 11 240; «« 
aha the attit t, Marquesas, 11 362, 397 r 
4i8 n III 54-5, 331: delate* of chiefs 
(Society), II 4i»n 420-1. Ill |l., 54- 59- 
6o, cf. xll 57-8 e of distficiE (MHrqucsas} fc 
I 317; (Samoa), II 407; (Society). II 417, 
in 41, ^i: as diviners {Society}, ill 18, 
34; HTonga), ll 401), +10: cifirciiinF 
'Spirit" from tilde {Penrbyn), II 294- 
5: as experts in handicrafts, etc. 
<Mfing*i*)i 11 4Z&-71 cf- Samoa, 11 408; 

US experts, and term taktaga, etc. it 
407-8; 427 (MflDRfli#); 377. 40S (Sa¬ 
moa): 4 U. 41 5 (Society): of families 
(Fotuna), 11 43S: of family, etc, the 
familv head (Samoa). 11 153, 408, 409, 
HI 40, 41; (Society)* 11 41 5 . 417- ■» 
43. 44; (Tonga), ill 42: of family gods 
(Sumna), n 407: family of priest sacred 
(Society). H 4*7 ■ f«rtd and venerated 
(Marquesas), 1 317, 4^9. H 431: (Sa* 
men), II 407; (Society). II 41^, 420: 
feasts appointed by, (Sjtuos). It 4^. 
Ill 40, cf, Society. II 420, 421: firsts 
born chief and prie*t (Mangaia), 
in 35-fi, 200: Jl geneoil" priests, m 
33. 54-5: (Marquesas); s* (Pau- 

mo Eu) ; 41, cf 40 (Samoa): the Ao/rrpO, 
ttf that title: l, hercdirary HP pnesls. US 
33. 58. (rij; ^2 (Rarotonga); 41. cf 40, 
4&--0, 146 (Samoa)' 42, 49-50 (Tonga); 
high priests, fee krla not holding 
conference? (Tonga), 11 411-2: and 
human sacrifice, tee under that (uh: 
iilnern caused and cured by, set under 
Illness: inspiration of. Iff under Im 
spjmdon, uwd Inspired persons; m- 
tcrcwwn, H 429 (Marquesas); 409 
(Tonga): invoking the pod, ttf feWfr 
Invocation 1 kinjy and chiefs ba vin g UHI1 , 
(Society)* 11 417* king aa (high)- 
priest (Easier U-h t 355, 402, 403. cf, 
397; (Minnhikih 111 38; (b-tmnkh t 
455 . iS^. 419. w J 47 ^. Ul 35 : (Ntu-=). 
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*5 37 -S- 335; (PaunjdEu) ( nr 37; 
tRirflTO!ik r s) f !H 22, 36; (Rotyma), m 

337 -®: (Saw*), III 33-4, (£fr- 

I 2ii,n 4ij p in 34, 43,77. 7*! 
(Tokelau), 1 374, in 38. 88- {Tonga), 
J 151- t$# m 165, tG&, 4 IA, III 350, 
cl. i 163, ill 34-5, 41 i kinff and priest 
consecrating new house? (Easter Is.), 

I 308: king's son Ordained priest 
(Paumotu), It 436, 111 1J+-S ; land owned 
by (Society), 1142a; the krraJta (Tongs), 

II 411, III 42: Jedding areoi 3a priest 

m 44 = of lower classes,. not 
officiating for higher classes {So ci e t y ) , 
11 +17, in $i : wwlflfaab hs, (Tonga) 11 
3g ? ^So? 41 a, 11142, 351: matuikm? 34, 
(boeLCTy), 11 417: ninth as omen of 
death of, (Marquesas) n 283 h 284: muu 
as priest li 413; filming child 

(Rotuma), m ISI t imtumil priests, || 
407 (Samoa); 415, j I7 (Society): 

natural 1 ' priest, the head of social 
group, 1 242, 422* 11 j of—2, in, ijj 33, 
39-40, 4j- 6, S7, sy, 60, 61, ^ 99, r Wr 
*■,+< ifc3 ' 197 : (SfffWc)* 131 4 - 0 - 1 , 224; 

( I Ooga), HI 76: 11 naturef ** priests, J|] 
331 43 (Society); 42 (Tonga): and 
npnn^. «tt uridrr Offering* I office, 
chief revoking (Society), 111 JJ i office 
hereditary fHency), n 4=6. 427 J 

(Marquesas), 11 430, 431; (Xiue), 11 
438; (RotunuiL ll 438, t F. sring-rav 
gotl, 289; (Society), 11 418, mi 45, d. 
511 {Tonga), ll 411, 413- office "here- 
dirary in family (Soman), III 40: office 
nnt hereditary (prophets?), Samoa, II 
408; office not fiereditary (secondary 
prkat*), Marques**, n 41*3, 4J0( 431; 
office pftsiung to brother or aon (Funa¬ 
futi), Hi 383: office passing lo nephew 
(Samoa), ill 40: ,J official h ’ priests, tit 
33 . 55 * S 7 “S, 591 52 (Rarotonga); 4 i, 
cf. 4a, 46, 49 (Samoa); 50-1 {Society): 

49 “jG (Tonga): ns ora Turf ftt f&m 
fFoiuna), 1 365: ire aiifl priests u 
^Uu nraOors r etc, (Marquesas), m 53, 54; 
(Tucopifl), I 412, 4132 orators as priests 
(Rarotonga), 111 51-1; (Samoa), i C4, 
473 ~ 4 a HI 4 t h 4 M. S8 P bo, 146, 

1 419: (Society), Ml SO, 51; (Tonga). 
Ml 49-50. 60, cf, 11 3 S, 38* oraiois 
Sj prtrMs the otct® {Society), tT 423-4, 
={ 421. 421: the arm, JCr afro iWer 
J riditiani, etc. official recorder; of 
purlieu-tar gods, iff umfer rfftiri f>f g rtdi; 
performing ceremonies (Ellior), J) 439 ; 
(Marquesas), n 429, 430. 43 tj (lW 
nsom> It 41 J P 43&1 (Rstufrui), ll 390, 
!lt {Society), l« 414 416. 454; 

I 1 9nga j , 11 38: w alto i(Mrr Prayctl , 
etc,: potter-guardians of imagOft, ire 
Under Images: powerful (Ellice), 11 439j 
(Manipda)* it 426; {Marquesas), j 310; 
(tSiue), 11 438; fPaumoiuh ll 436, hi 


52; (Samoa). n 407; (Society), II 4*0; 
n onga) T It 413: praying, etc. Tff under 
Prayers ■ as prophets, w under Pro¬ 
phets: rdVmi as, (Society) m 43, 51: 
ranked according to rank of god, etc* 
( I on go), 11 413: respected according to 
rank {TongaJ, 11 4ti: sanctity of per¬ 
sons of, III 86-7 (Marquesas)'; 87 
(Piiumorg): 81 (Society}; 76 {Tonga): 
secondary prints, li 429-31 (Mirque- 
*a»)l 43 ^ t 433, 434 1 435 (Paumoru); 
4I4, +21 (Society): 440 (TikopLa): 
secondary: priests, duties, n 41^^ 430, 
431 (Marquesas); 436 fPitumutu): 
and the selection of chiefs (Mangaia), 
ill 202, cf. 201, 2191 ns sorcerers, jm 
under Sorcerers: souls of r going to akr 
(Marquesas). it 30b: no special priests"? 
(Wnfll)' « 41 ^. 413 = terminaiogy 
adopted h, 111 33: terms for, 11 425, 
427 (Hmcy); 437 (Nine) - 43 2-5 (Fau- 
motu): 407-8 (Samoa); 4I4-17 (So- 
ciety); 409-11 (Tonga) r traditions, etc, 
recited and ttusht by, j« twdrf Genca^ 
logics, find Tradiiions, e ec, : of d 1 town " 
(Samoa), in 40: of riSbge gods (Ro- 

tuma), 11 289, 290; Of >iilagn (Society). 

is 417, 111 43 

— high priests; n 427-S, cf r 1 259 
(Hervey); 440 (Mnn*hiki>; 412, 433-4, 
435 (Pnutrratu); 421 (Socirty); 440, cf. 

I 412 (Tikopia); 409, 430 (Tonga): 
COniecrating krng, M 428 (Rarotonga); 
4 *<i ft 441-2 and 423-4 (Socfety); 
consulted r§ state matters (Marquesat), 

II 429: curse of, (Tahiti) t 205; deifi ing 
the images, Cte. (Pa timotu), 11 455 - elec^ 
ted annually by chief fOwonR Java), 

III 385-6: exempt from wort (Paumotij), 
ll 43 ^: insignia (Society), ll 421: nil 
NfOTTM Within area, dorntnated by high 
priest (Society), II 421: never at minor 
rrwjror (Society), II 421: one for each 
distnct or group (Marquesas), | *17, 

11 429, 431 ; (Society), it 414 ■ perfonn- 
mg twemoaiet, 11 435, 4 jh (Pamnotu); 
421 (Society); powerful (P4umoni) K 11 

prince sometimes having more 
Mian one (Society). 11 421: of rovil, etc, 
decent (Paumosu), li 43 6 ; (Society), 

1 51 ; 53 : ttnetiry (Paunwru), 

'l 4 J™s •ooMfimei officering for tw-o 
hiugi (Society), 11 42] and n. s; as 
WMXCtera. ^ic, (Mattjueso*), u 428,42m 
432: taboo appointed by (Mb rqueiA*), 

334^^* ^ TtI 33 r 
Pro^ny: chiers cffwti to retain personal 

111 3^»; (Miirnm-siis). hi 3S9) c f. 
3 S 9 -^H»! (Rarotofi^n), m 390( - Js8 . 
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(Samoa), m ino, 344 ; (Society), 111 
J *5> 334-5J{Tongo), 1 1 5 r H eei 117, 1 tK, 
z 6 5 . 347 , 34^-50; (SJvea). 1 371, m zS, 
135; chiefs sharing, with followers, III 
345 ? (Samoa); (Society); 

J 4 H. 340 - 350 (Tonga); chief* not 
inking, without compensation (Mar- 
912cm), in 359: chief* not taking sub- 
jec[*' property? (Tongs), in 347, 349: 
ewiktmg between chief and family 
htjdn (Samoa), 11 j 345-6: “dsui 11 en¬ 
joying fruits of members* industry 
(Samoa), ii] 235-6, 237: common (to 
group, family), PI 318 (Easter J*.); 293 
(Marques); 301 (Paumotu); 287, 290, 
292 (Rucptonpi); 235, 236-7 (Samoa); 
270-1 (Society); 265 (Tonga): common 
ownership and hospimisty, ni 234: 
amanm people not owning, (Tonga) 
ill 13: inherited by children (Hcmyjp 
111 377: inherited by son, HI 384 (Easter 
l»-h 3S1 (Xiue); 3^0-70 (Tonga): large 
fishing-net grtup property* FEE 303-3, 
3G4 (Mwi^amu); 311, qf. 311-13 
(Roiump); 323? (Samoa): mutual rights 
oi friends re, (Tonga), 111 265, 371. 307. 
cf. Easier hi. Ill ]l 3 : pH vale, (anjmali, 
ctc.E, (Rutumab Ill 31a, 311 : private, 
btlle respected, m 318 (Easter La,); 
303 (Puumoiu); private, unpopularity 
of missionary iw re r (Society), tu 270: 
refum expected from person taking, 
(Samoa), ni 336 i amall nets, family 
propeny (Faummu), ill 302: and title, 
(poing together (Tonga)* in 230, tee aht> 
under Titles* ete. 

Prophetesses n 432 (Marquesas); 437 
(Paumotu); 425 (Society) 

Propbeta: (Easier Is, itv-rtuu), 1 400; 

(Samoa), 11 407: (Tonga). 11 4®0> = 

high pnesi* as (Marquess*), 11428, 429? 
office not hereditary (Samoa), 11 409; 
priests 44 (Psufflutu). II 436 

PuEotu, ife under Pamdihr 

Punaauia. Tahiti, tee brute? Altflhuru 

Puni (Society Croup); becoming head 
chief of Horahon'k I 215, cf. 214: con¬ 
quering Tahaa and IWiaEea, eic. 1 ztj- 
16: death* I 3i6; end spread of Orocuti, 

1 244 

Pumhi (Moeatuo), Tahiti: descent from 
elder branch of Pupara f,, I 194: 
and downfall ftfFapara, I 153; marriage 
with Vehistutji 194 

Purea (Oberra}, Tahiti: building pyramid 
for non, i 174; control! i tig affairr. on 
abdication of Amo, 1 191-2; controlling 
own district In 1773, | 19&: death, 1 199: 
effort to establish son > iuprcmicy T I 
187-90, 192-5, It 72, 117: fed by 
imrndimi, in 83: making new mOTO* 
ura for son, j 30 1 ; power of AfiW (Uld* 

1 187, di 1931 print of F praying to 

Tine, 1 238: rahui for son of, I 187-8, 


It 117, III 328: of Vaiari de^ceoEi 
I 1S7 

Puri^nuu (Tahiti) : Ari‘i P.lcj title of chief 
of, 1 I !$0; chief summoned to invest!- 
lure of Tflvi chief, x 193: chiefs of, tt* 
aliti Pomaj-c I, etc. : districts (eighth t 
1K2, 183: independent of Fa para, I 178, 
187, igfij, 190, tpt; Pare and Arm- sub- 
district* of, I 178. l8o b 195; Parc chiefs, 
predecessors of the Pom^re, 1 i^ f 195, 
it 41: Tangiia connected with? 1 236 

CLiQETclIjng: in family K punished by dead 
relations (Tahiti), n 345, cf. 344, 348; 
cf. Easter U F , member* of family on 
good terms, ] 401 : frequent (Mbdri- 
reva), ill 301 ;of parent*, causing death 
of child (New Hebrides), rr 354: no 
quarrelling within tribe (Marquesas), 
u 351; tee ak& War, not shedding 
related blood 

Ka (Raa). Society but connected with 
kifightiher, EE z6z: tail of F comet or 
■Jtars, I 245: iis war god, t 245 

Rrfatirtl, ftingalirn, tee under Coundljan 
rkrtmtunga. Society) 

Rithou (Kiliu). Rotum.t: birds guiding, 
IE zSy: “ creator"* of Rotumn, I 350, 
pe : dead chief, 11 289; deriving from 
Samoa, ll 189; first king appointed by h 
E 359; the first Rotimuin king. II 2891 
nm ineamate, 11 288; and origin of 

ififend, 1 359111 389: Rotuman constitu- 
tion founded bv, t 359, Ee iSp 

Rahui r tee umiet Food supply, control, etc. 

Ra L iatca (Ulietca) ; 4 nd Ailutaki (Ru^iapu) > 

1 285, 2031 ancient eminence ot, 3312, 
315 ; 4tnd areni Boctety. | 319: Atiahuru 
people connected with, I 233-4, II 40 - 1 : 
and Bora bom, tet under Bomhora: 
chiefs summoned io inv^titure of Tem 
chief, j 193; creation myth* contiected 
with, t 211-12, 330 : eight difirietf in, 

1 21a: end Huahinc and Tahas, 1 215, 
217 : ialands tributary to, i 213 ; IVlanne- 
marine dominanr in, t 41 6: marae of, tee 
under Murae, etc,-, name Hciai'i ap¬ 
plied tc, 1 21D-11. 218: native nairsB 
for. i 170: Ora goiriR to Tahiti from, 
j 220: and peopling of Society group, 

1 ztt-ji, cf, 319; Knrorohjtttn con¬ 
nection* with, 1334-^6, 2641 Tahiti, etc, 
breaking off from, 1 311 , 235, ti 267, 
III 279: Tnhstion 0 Tongmoana" con- 
Elected with, I 233-4, cf. 230, 

23* : Tanga rua ffpecflPyconDKtsd with, 

I 211 - 13 , 119-2^. 33Q-3, 336-7. 248, 

II 367: uud the "TahRaroan*," 1 218- 
as T z$f: Tautin connection writb, 1130, 
331-3; Tu-te-nuigiatoi naming, 1 218- 
t 9 

—■ kings of; deified (during lifc) T | 219^ 
HI 34: 77 f 7B: descended from ToiiJ 
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«ma r I 22T, cf„ Zip, 111 6*: early 
dynasty Tangaroa ^orsiijp^rs. I zig; 
fed by relation h tu 83: genealogy w- 
fem:d to, i 212-ij: high prices of 
Oro h 1 2LZI, III 34, 77= Him as inccstor 
«. I =*J, 220 -r, 226, III 66: living 
near Gpoa, i 2191 Pomirt chiefs 8 
relationship lo, Iff under Pcmsire I, etc*: 
rotated to chiefs of the group* ir 11 j-14 : 
ruling_whole island, I 212, cf. 217, J| 
341: title of, I 217 and tt r 3, 221 n. 3, 
■M 77: tide of, not Acquired bv Pomare 
1J, i 217 

Rmn ; control ted by ting (Futuna), m 140, 
cf. 38: Icmfl'sran prating for (Easier Is.) , 

I i« aha Pjiumotu, 111 333-4 
Rainbow; assocjuitnl with Rongo [p4iRf 
li-), [ 387: iii 3 odatcd with Tine 

(Society),. 1 146: god* immanent in, 
{Samoa). 11 219, 221; symbol of god, 
a& war omen (Samoa), It 249 
Rlikaanga, 1381 

Rangi (Mangaii): appointing first of 
secondary fitted chiefs. 1*255; and 
brother, miKst&ri of the Ngariki, 1252, 
258, II 471, j|] 6): and brathen, drag~ 
up Mimg4ia t t 2«: and brothers* 
firtt inhAhi sants of Man gain. 1 252: 
and brother** joint kinp of Mln gllH, 

I 254: and brother*, ro ck symbols of. 

I 252: “ drum of pence 81 given to, 1 452, 
253, 428: lighting the Tongans, 1 253: 
holding both sacred and secular office*, 

1 a S 4 ” 5 a >11 67: ^d human sacrifice, 
111 288; in list of battles, r 261: and the 
Mnutara family, I 259: and Molons, | 
475, il 271: son Of grandson of Rongo, 

I 252 ami n, a, M 271, m 67 
Rank: banished dntf retaining (Society^ 
til 211! defeated chief retaining. (So¬ 
ciety} fc 1 216. 11 66, m 14s, cf t Samoa. 

II371: deposed chief retaining, (Tonga), 
m 2io; cl. Tem* Vdari cfiieft (Tahiti), 
ami (Tonga); descent of, rre 

iif/e; ftrtdci little di/Feren Elated? 
(Marquesas), n 3^6, m i 2 $ r rjn-E; 
(FWomtin), 11 394: hereditary and tm- 
portimt (Marquesas), I 316, 323; of 
individual racing rn different districts 
p HI U7, is*; HWuk II 
00; influence nf chief* derived from 
(Marque***), LSI 130; lower elasw* 
rarely rising in* (Softly), 11 391, c£ r 
Paumosij* II 4AO: lower classes rising 
in (through rdfliionfthip), Tonga. 11 38, 

III 142: low-cat efraj u common" (Mar¬ 
ques^)- 11 399; the JfTOTM a* record of, 
tf* that title ; of mem bert of same family 
(Tonga), me 369-70 

: men serving 
women HL common' 1 (Marquesas), 11 
wiuu becoming mataMe 
(ktmhip), Tonga, II 38, ill 142 1 ra'titira 
never becoming chiefs (Society), it 
3^1, til I48-9: singers and dancer* 


“common ? (Marquees). II 398 fef. 
399): wboo and ' 5 common 8 r daSMS 
(Marquesas). II 396: la ttuo-mark* in- 
dccarmg, 11 325 (Marquesas); 333 

(Sod«y), See afro Paumotu, 11 327 
Ripa Inland, 1 383 

Rnpe, punishment for (Samoa), IIS 2 
Rarotonga : and AEtytaki, 1 283. 284, 285, 
286, 28®. 291,29S- 393 = and Atiu, I 294* 
* 95 * 298; and Dukahukn, I 3821 clan 
RTOiip* (in own arcM), E 263-4, 27B- 
82, Il 44, tee aha K&rika group* etc,: 
and division into eight, I 272: first 
filters, ham HIVI £? Ra jatn}, 1 235, 
264: Korika and Tongiia Arriving in, 
etCi Me umitT lints r mJmn: and Munihiki* 
I 3®l: and Maim'd* 1 j9. ioj, 266-7, 
2S0, cf. 221, 230—2: and the Marqut- 
J 2 35 * 264: meaning of name p 1 2501 
and Ka'ialea, I 2 J4-6, 264: and Rotumd, 

E 2 f »6 ; and Savoi 1 !, I 266-7: and I’ahiEi* 
t 234-6. 267. 280: and Tonga, 1 266. 
cf. 274 j 2^7 and it. 2. 280 
— kings: king m priest, lit 2*: tiered itnd 
secular kingship? i 419: shark and 
turtle dye eo, II 311; tee n!$a umier 


Karika 


pwip, 


etc. 


RaroEongans'"; meaning of teim, I 30: 
tetrn altered to "Tangaroans/' 1 io H 69, 
88. Jet alio ihe u T^ngaroans ,f 
Rata; ancestor of king of Mauke. I 299, 
til 69; descendants in RiirOEOnga. I 265 
Rats: not e4ten by Miry chief (Enter Is.) , 
II Z96: and vxEraciion of child's teeth 
(Henreyjp 11 278-9: not killed (Ronuna), 
11 289 

Rebellion: penalty, banishment. HI 23 
(Mangaia); 20, an, 272 (Society): 
penally, death (Samoa), in ti 
R clj[iomhip; classificatory s^tem and 
CHOgamy, It 124: clasaificatary intern 
unrealized by traveller*, l 190-1; clMSi- 
Bounty system, Me aha under Father, 
Moiher, e|c r : interns, simplified with 
higher culture, 1 7 

icnrts, 11 208 {Bukabuka); 212-13 
(Duif); 207 (Potuna); 200-1 (Hervey); 
201-2 (Marques^); 213 (New Hcb- 
ndes); 205-6 (Niue); 21J (Ofltfteng 
Java); 208 (Pcnfhyn); 204-5 £Fau- 
motu); 207 (Rotuna); 148-53 (Samoa)' 
21 j J>jk4SPna); 198-200 (Society); 209- 
lafTikopia); 178-98 (Tonga) 
Helaiiom-in-Liw. term for (Society), u 

JtQcp 

“ Religion 1 ' nod “magic, ,+ n 405-6 
Rep ej [vs* gods incarfip-te in, II 220 (Sa¬ 
moa); 291-2 (Niue) 

Rn^changed into dog, etc. (Fkumotu), II 
Ron go: later than Maui, i 302: pre/JW 

garoan god, 1 jj 374,5 

^|Loster is.). Clan associated with, I 
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Bongo{H ctvctj Airutiki) r aidin^Te-erui, 

I 3S5; head chief as prifit of? Ill 36: 
prif-stt inspired by shirk, II ijl t 17! 

— (Htney, Manguij); gifts Id IH SOTO,'' I 

152-1.254^5. 4*8-9*111 67; god of dc.id T 

II 27! i l?od of the Ngariki, H 274-5.347, 
cf* 348 «, 1: god of war, II 27], 347-E: 
human sacrifice to, before conclusion of 
peace, 1 253, 35b, 257, ll 348, III 2SS-9: 
nsjmim sacrifice to^ before war, 1 350, 
it 348 and n. I: martir of H 1 252, 255: 
the Xgarilci descended from tons of p 
i 252, 25*. 11 271. in 67s Rangi, Mo- 

koiro and Akita uira the Sofia or grand- 
1003 of, 3 252 and FT. 2* II 171 , 111 67: 
sacred king high priest of, I 165, 255, 

419, ii 347-8, 111 35- of 

Vatcfl, 11 275 «- 1, m 209: superior 
god of island, ll 27a aitdtt. 12, 347- 34* 
rjtfd n, 1, cf. 1 255: supremacy tost by 
Tangarou to, 111 2%: Tangrima associ¬ 
ated with, in Pili-Sina myth, ll 274 1 
Tavnke daughter and wife of, 1 252 » r a; 
triton shell emblem of, II 271 

— (Hervey, R aroionga: brother of Tone* 
Tu and Tlilgtr«, I 266; daughter 
marrying ancestor of Kafilii ehieis, 1 
265, ill 67-S: -Hid shi2 Makea title, 
1 265-6: son of Aten, i 366 

Rcngo-ma-L'ertpi^ jfod of Tuttpu. I 268 

Rotuma: connection With Borsaborfi* II 
71-2: constitution founded by Ration, 
I 350, II 2B9: “creation” ofp (Samoan 
connection) h 1 359* 11 289: districts, etc. 
l ,155-7: Hyfcnn title in, I 115, ll 359, 
363, c ct 162 : the hid people. I 361-2, 

III 307-8: and Karika. I 266-7: the 
mafo or conquering puny t 360-1; 
Tongan Warrior in, 1 359 

— kings: dual kingship. i 357-61, 420-it 
no permanent king over whole island, 
I 356 and n> 2, 357”* 

— sacred kings: abdication, etc, and 

<4 dying god* Hi 335-^9-37®: *U buried 
on one hill, in 336: bodyguard, ki 403: 
called rau, I 35k, it 363: council con¬ 
sulted by* 11 495: council presided over 
by, ■ 357 9: deposition of, 1 4 -1» 428: 

divinity of, I 358, III 31?: duiv to be 
far, x 338, tn 336, 33 s - elected by each 
district in iym, j 358-9, 450, ill 381, 
404 ; 6rit-fryita p etc. offered TO, III 361, 
a. 337: not governing, I 358, tf. 420: 
as high priests, I 4aar 411 338, «f. H 43®- 
inauguration. Ill 335-6: irtfligna, ill 
336: Ust referred to, X 359, III 382: 
fixing where placed by /afspuff t 1 358: 
office abolished, 1 356* 359: erne* 
nominally lasting six months, 1 358, 

3 30, 1 c l 336, 337, ]]S:office not here- 
itnry* L '358, 4=0-1, 428; originally 
temporal chief* i«l*o P t 350* 4“, in 
337-8: Hahu appointing first ahi* 1 3591 
mpect due to, 1 358, 360: right* re 


women, | 360* cf. Tonga (ttritojTga), r 
163 ’ rtx'al j ou sometimes elected* 1 360 £ 
not safe in war? SI 4U3, cf. 1 359: same 
man ioit and fixkpure at different times* 
III 3Si l suzerainty over whole island* 
I 358: tribute to, I 35S: women fdti p 

I 35Q. Ml 381-2 : not working, 1 35S 

— secular kings: called fakpurc, 1 357-8* 

II 3631 elected, II 495: and food offer¬ 
ings for jOu, XII 361: office nominally 
Lasting tiix months, 11 495: OtKEor Speak¬ 
ing for, II 495: presidents of island 
council I 357 - 35 ® ^ 359 * H 495 ‘ 
man fakpurw and ieti at dilloreni ttmn, 
in 381: the victor-chief of one of cwo 
diirtricts , 1 337, 358, 359* tf. 360-X 

Ru. pre-Tangaroan god, 1 96 \ aiio 
Lu 

Ru E Aitutaki): ancestor of ftuaELipU and 
Mkhmuid^ ] =87: building rtlimif, I 282, 
II 62: coming from Avaiki, I 282: con¬ 
stitution founded by, I 2 Bz: descent 
from Aten, l 286, 289, 293, cm 69: 
division of hind by, 1 282, 290, ice =93: 
first settler, I 282, 289, 290: genealogies 
referred to. 1 282, 286-9: related to 
Tangiin and Motopo. I 286-7,. cf. 1 293, 
nr 68 

— group (Aitutakf): males' exterminated 
by Te-eruh 1 =82. 289, 290: Mam-uni 
and hks warriors marrying women of* 
1 284, 286, 289-90, 292, ll 46. Ill 2931 
present landowners descendants of 
women of, I 284, 2®b B 289-9*. 292, 11 
46, in 293: succession Irons father to 
son, i 282: Te-erui allotting land in 
women of, J 282-3, 28 *, 29 291 , IE 46, 
cf, in 293: Tupu-o-Rongo marrying 
woman of, I 287* cf. 286, 268, 289. 
*93 

Ruahadu (Tahiti h: convoy i n g Oro to 
Taulira, t 2*8 f fl 266: shark god. I 208* 
tl 266 

Rua -1 latu-Tmir.m (Society): connected 
with sea and fish. I 238* 239: dvdicaticig 
f luahinc marae to Tanc H 1 238; Stc w/io 
Tinirau (Mangaia), IE 277, ll 

230* 245 

Ruatamacne Olangnia), and fil^h offering*, 

I 255 

Ruatapu (Aitutuh): Aitu chin tvuEed by 
descendant ofj 1 284+ -9 * ^ ■ 

the jTMjfri families descended in mule 
line from. 1 2S8* 289, 232-3: arrival 
at Aitutuki, 1 282, 283, 284, *®5> 

building MOW, for son Kmkava. t 
283: devceni from Atea, I 287, III 69: 
descent from Jro, I 28^, 293; descent 
front Ru, l 2871 establishing line At 
Aituiniti. 1 2S3, 285, cl. 186: grandson 
of Motoro. e 285: M ato* mi iL (Haro- 
tongun), descended from, I 287, 289, 
391, 203. h 48: Miro-una supplaiitiog 
descendant of , L 2841 and 6f jluke, I 2S3 * 
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-* 5 , ? 9 H. hi 69: and Ri'ina, 1 285, 
JJ 3 - *>n of, ar Ka Fiuo/iga, i 283 - wn of 
fnnfpLa, 1 285. 293, tf. 275: a “Tan. 
garoan. ,r 1 293 : Tantit Supplanted by, 
3 afa. 286* 291, 292: Taruia's de- 
recndani claiming throne from. 1 283-4, 
W" 3 t II 79 - HI 3&. 329: and Tonga, 
I 28s T 291: Tupu.o.fiongO descended 
from. 1 287, 288, 289, 293 
(Tonga); named in Tongfin Lmditionr, 
I 288, cf. 293: naming RilrftEOnga after 
I Ot!Ra F 128B: visiting son in Rarotonga, 
I 285. *93 

Sacred and secular offices (connection}: 
m 32- 4 a: basis cf chiefs power 
religious, 1 43G, m 53, 98-9; (Fotuni), 
1 3 & 3 i in J 4 ! ( M i ngaifl ), i 256-7: cf. 
Samoa, 111 110-11, Society, 111 124, 
und Tonga, in im: one term hr 
prayer 1 und *" authority,* 1 hi 33, cf. 
Mincaia, 1 251, 257, prayers and power 
Bjrai to Akataui ra : putill delegation by 
chiefs, m 53-9: unuefiStanding between 
Chiefs and priests (Marquesas), HI 44, 
54 ; (Niue) h 11 437-S, in 54; (Society), 
™ 5 J -4 S fl’onga) , tit 53: union of 
offices, fee also chiefs (Is priest, orators 
priest*, etc, undrr Prieals : united In 
chief, m 59; (Austral ls.} h Ml 37; 
(holuna), I 363, Hi 181 (Mangain), 1 
263, m 35-ft, 200; (Faumotu), III 44; 
f (Rarotonga), III 54; (Society), HI 43- 

^ 53 * *** also dual kingship, finder 
ngship 

Sufenumiivao L {Samoa): branch or 
J“*5“| 11 3^, 27.4*7: FaieuliJi branch 
founded Through marriage. 11 26: prob¬ 
ably re l a red to SulcYll&ai f, ji 27: fteats. 
II chosen from SaJcvalasi f. 

or, in t8o p 183-4 

Salomasma (Samoa) ; and the dingo 
fumiUjci of fruitfully 11 27: blood claims 
10 the four titles, r 80: the first tnfu if a, 
180,11 18-19,37, 33 ,375, iu 144,214: 
Ofatur related to, iee I44: m'mutihimn 
name of tuiaona l' T deri ved from, 11 99 
and n. 1 

Sdcvnlui f r tSamoa): Anuile branch 
acquiring MaiVafa tide, n 28-30, cf- 
111 175: branch of tmatua f. 11 26. 27, 
4*7, rf. Lee 1757 mother-to-daughter 
descent in tree of, 11 92: probably re¬ 
lated to Safenunuivao f. It 27: seat*, 
il 36, 2S: tmatma Chosen from Safenu- 
nmvwai. or r III 180. 183-4 
Salevata»i-Mata L afji f la'DvociiWj name 
„ II 99 

balcvao (Saolevao), Samoa ] brother of 
Si*idea, t 48, 96, II 233, 319: eel in¬ 
carnation of, |[ 224, 233: ^ rtn d 
nllipup of ,\sau, II 318, 319: a 
family god, 11 314: god of rocks, 1 481 
incarnate in turtle, Il 124: anti origin 


of Samoa, | 4 s, cf, 9 b: a Savui'i Rod, I 
4 *; worshipper* eating mOirnatians of, 
dying, II 224 

hamoa: areas in, terminology r*% t 40, 41: 
creaqon " myth*. 147^,89^,123-4, 

JJO- 9 , cf. I&f-yp 33 219: districts, a 40, 
y division of land in, ice under 
Savai'i, Upolu,, TuamjiMJigar as early 
BeEding placCp 1 2, 28-9, 38. 88: Fijian 
chiefs having Samoan wive*, I £42! 
Fibarl connection with, tikv Tuifitil 
Fijian tide in, 1 115, 11 359, m 162: 
fonn of n[] Samoa, ]| 448: and FoEuna, 
1 367- and Funafuti* J 3781 governed 
by Leulutttoenga, i 40, 43, 44: govern¬ 
mental centres, l 43-4: govemmeritaJ 
cenires, and terms tojnua. etc. | 43, 
44 > 45 v 74 . H 44 - z - *|%*, 4 * 4 , 4*5 > 4**, 
4bS: the great ehiefdfMUs, 1 40, 45 ■ 
greeting for all Samoa, n 464: inferior 
Origin of (jpolmmi* etc. I 90 and n m 5, 
^3-4, 125-6. Jzg, 138, 139, cf* ina, 
Totiga T l 136—42: the main party 
in, I 85-7, 425: Manudiu and Savaj d . 
inns of divine descent, 1 90, 123-4, tj8, 

139. cf, 48-9, set ai$o Tonga, I r 3 6-42: 
name, origin of, t 48, 56—7; and NLue r 
1 354 . II 2J2: peopled by Manu‘a T etc. 
tec under Mnnu a: and Rahon of Ra- 
lUma, 11 289] Taupiroan srnd nrc- 
1'an.garoaii conflicts in, iff I.OHi. Lu, 
uttd Favu, fighting Tangaroa, etc.: 
end she Tangan>4ns, E 32-3, 34, 38, 
ie^ under Tongsn war ; Tangfl- 

iOana and pre.Tangaruons in, 3 88 ? iH 
oho under nomrr of islands: and Tonga 
rringitau). if 230.' tributary to Ton^lj 
1 i42 h 167: the iuiionsja marrying 
Samoan women, I E42-3. cf. 136’ iee 
aho Tonumatpo'a„ I 1O4. 3 J 33; village- 
dial nets. 1 40, 42-5: see aki* names of 
ufatTiit. etc. 

Ffji and Tonga h native group-name, 

1 < 7 ° 

— long* (lafaifii)* first tqftfifa, ict 
Salumasina: no group king ul time of 
Tongan war, l 721 holder of the four 
titles, 3 45, 74-5 p 76, Sn, 437-8, ill 107, 
ltj: and independence of Manu H fi r set 
Under ftlanu^a; group (except \lanu‘a> 
CClcnowSedginM, 1 45, 74, M 358 3 not 

interfering re hltemal alfqins, Ilf 1041 
toy: Malieioa name not necessary to, 

1 45 ^ 74 - not necessarily any tofu'if a r 

I 74 -5 • origin of eonemtrarion of tilica 

c 77 -So, vf. 437* in 2t4; dr pitlani M of, 

II + 43 1 powers passing from Tofiu- 

ta Itdatmn line, 181-2; question 

f a^Sji^vL V 1: thc ta f a '&* 

I 437 - 8 . rqfnsfa system not under, 
stood by Europeans, n q6, hi I7 6^ : 
inies granted by council* concerned, 
l and mtes 2 and 3; titles 

makmj? holder sacred, in titles 
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order of granting, f Si : triple d ivmn n 
of rute? r 429: the twmmu'rt once kings 
of aK Samoa, ] 51* 106-7* 119-2P: s*t 
also tmoami, tuimmu'it, etc. 

Sanctity of chiefs, etc.: m bi^jb: diicii 
carried, 111 84 (Fotuna); 86, 120 (Mar- 
quCs-usl ; S7-S (Paumoiu): 84 (Raro¬ 
tonga); 73. 74* 75 (Sumo*); 79. 80 
and n. E, 83^4 (Society); S 3 (Tnke|,nii} t 
chief* living apart (Samoa), III 72-3: 
chiefs planting, «£- 111 74 (-SumoA); 
31S (Tahiti): chiefs not much re* 
speettd? (Marquesas), 11 396: chiefs not 
sacred outside own district (Society)_ 
l 1 Orb, 199. ft 72, 111 79: chiefs walking 
and sitting on mats ('Marquesas)* J. 3 lb- 
17, 323: chiefs not working (Easter Ii.) p 
111 362; (fiotumal-. I 358, III 36 1 : 

crawling before chief fftungfii*}, 1 256: 
ftm>hom sacred (Mlxigii&] p 11] 200-1: 
group and family heads sacred. Ill 37, 
hi, 72, 397: hair loosened before chief 
(Hotufim), I 3 bo:: infective taboo {chiefsK 
ill 88-9; (Fiji), m q- : (Marnuesas), 
li 396—7, 111 £5, S6, 129, 131; (bunion), 
it 372* 375 , in 7 ^- 4 , 21 SfiSodety), 
1 203, eel 79-S0; {Totfg*) + 111 76-7; 
(Uvea), m 88: infective taboo (firsic- 
bom), 1. \i an gain). III 200 : infective 
taboo rimage-bearer]> (Society), ui Si: 
infective taboo <priest*), HI 85, cf. 85-b 
(Marquesas): 76 (Tonga) : iiwult to 
chief atoned for with human victim 
(Society), 111 20: insult VO chief cn- 
taiting banishment. III e I (Samoa); 
17, 20 (Society); insult to chid entail¬ 
ing war (Itoiumn)* 1 3 bo; (Samoa), m 
103, 106: king* sometimes killed, 1 16“ 
17;CVtuftgaiifc), E 16, lie 23 ; (N T iue), 1 
35 +. in 333 : (Tofifia), 1 1+3, 1 33 1 IS®, 
in 117, 208, i66 r j« uifo Wet: 
kisaing feel of chief, etc. [Tonga) „11 187. 
192, 1 ijb: lowering sail be fort hou*e of 
row (Rotuma), 1 360: person* of chiefs 
sacred. III 88 (Easter Is.); 92, (Fiji):8+ 
(Hcrvey); £6 (Marquee); 87-8 (Pau- 
motu'h 72-3 (Samoa): 77 ~^* 79 ~So P 
81-4 (Society); 75,7b (Tonga): pmn 
coming in contact with chieli, etc, 
taboo, tit 73-4 (Samoa); 80, Hi (So¬ 
ciety'}; 76 (Tonga): person! of 
bemren sacred (Society), II 422, III 81- 
2, cf. Marquesas, II 410-I; persons of 
priest s ucrd plU 85,80^7 (Marquesas); 
£7 (Paumocu): 76 (Tanga): sanctity 
passing to heir* Oft abdication (Marque¬ 
sas), 111 203, 211-2; (Tahiti), 1 203 and 
n. 4. Ill 220-1,222-3. 373 *■ J.tf. Kao 
If. Ill 222: seclusion of (he QtUO (Mar- 
quc«is), II 42 $, m S4-5: ledurian of 
king's heir (Mufigapev*}, in 203-4, of, 
Tahiti r t 200: sirring in presence of 
superior (Tonga), II 187, 195, cf. 4*3 ' 
special door far hrst-bom (M rittgaia), 111 


200: special paths for king, etc. (Manga- 
reyajp III 132, cf Tahiti, i rft8: subjects 
might strike chief? larquesaa), [tl J30: 
taboo restrictions, chieftainship avoided 
Pei account of, I 425-6, t|l 75 ; title* 
sanctifying holders* ree under Titles, 
etc.: uncovering before chiefs (Tflhlti) P 

I 10 t III 79 , ite also under Turban I 
victim bearing name of sacred chief, 
Mivpd (Marquesas), III 13b, 227 ; see also 
Chiefs Language, Deification. Divine 
deacon r, Eating, and Food of sacred 
persona 

Sti'oaualuma nante, (Samoa): derived 
from ancestress of family ( lb riiter pr ) l 1 
78, H 98-100: each family having o\to, 

II 98—9: held by the ftfiriHio, 11 98* iod, 
iob, i«, 463,47a: heoeditpry tide, 1 7SJ 
cf. 11 98-100; taupQU receiving, at time 
of ^ppoinvment, 11 98, ioo 4 iob: rec alio 
nmur name* of fwmlut 

Saofcvao, see ^alevsio 

Saruatu !. (SairoaJ: ancestor tWttltii 
Tsunaklangi. || tf-tg, III 174: branch 
at Satapuala founded by marriage 
there, U 24; m. bnuich of tuitmna t. n 
18,465, III 112: branches at Fateasi'u, 
etc, related 10 chiefs there, U 25, 24: 
chief seats, II ly H ajt collecting mats 
for rruriuftd LLllc-granting, II 23: family 
of House of Nine related to? Ill 174-5: 
and privy canned of tuutona, 111 112-131 
utMOIQiuMa inme, 11 99; Tauaana f. 
cojuiccted with tuiaamt through, 11 19 

davnifi: and the oArrcrua, E Bj. £4, 424: 
a ‘ creation/’ etc. ntvtha, I 48-9, 3 i;-go: 
descent of Savai'ians and Manu'ans 
divine, I 49. yO, 123-4, <39 f cf* 

Tonga, l 1^6-42, an 6^; district.?, t 421 
di^aion ot [and. and Ationgje, E 65, III 
249-50, 258: division of l^nd, und l.ea- 
Jab. ill 249-50, 258: divihion of ]and, by 
Vh" asihihti. 1 67. cf. 03: Fiji and, I 116— 
17, nrr uhv tmdfT Tuifitii Fiji, Tonga, 
Mmiu'a and, connected in myths, 1 117, 
128-9, cf. llb-17: founded by Lealali 
and hia descendants (Munu a-Aanab 
E 59-68, 108: fuuluEed by son of Pih 
(Mumi'a), 1 58, 59, no; government of 
Upolu and. (Lealah), 1 61-2, ill 172: 
government ill Centres, I 44. 45, II 464: 
and Manu'iin influences, 1 106-7., 

109, 112; Manu h &n-Saviiriun gods 

known in Tonga, I 115-17: Manu'ans 
peopling, I 49, 10$, Ii4~5 r peopling the 
Pacific, l 40 p *p9r ^^5 - priority of, 
in greCEingot Siimn.i, II 464: and Ruro~ 
loiiga (Knrika), I 266-7: stoni' waEls in, 
iv 35, III Wr-flj 252-13 and the 
,L Tanga roans/' I 88 r iO$-ty. III. IS4-5T 
pre- Lj Tanjmroifun r ' in, I 68^ 94. 125; 
Tongan-Fijian clement in, E 62-8, to8, 
125, cf. 109: the Tongsm watl in, eie 250, 
cf. 251: the "Tongans '* noE driven out 
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of. r i(j8, iio-ii, jij, [15: the "Too- 

Sans” subjecting- 1 1 73-1, 73, e f, iatJ 
llalonga marrying Savsi'i woman, 11 33. 

Cf. I 3 0*4 

Save* Si H ul« (Samoa): ancestor of Tonu- 
maijHjVf. i 75, 95, 122,11 33, 319* in 
* 5 " brother of Salevoo, r 48, 96, n ^ 
31^: coming From Fiji, 1 74;, 117; eel 
inamarton Qf p II 233, cf. I 104: nnd 
etl-Hifin of Asau (Samoa), 11 318, 315: 
god of the dead, i +S, 7Sk 95 amf rt . t, 
n6. it sm: god of Puk>tu r 1 os, it6 p 
11 233. cf. i 127: identical with Toiigan 
Hikideo, t 48. 93, «6: and Ntfanuij 
1 95, 116, in 353: Tangwroa the father 
of, 1 1 16; a ' Fan^anmn god* j 75, 
n&. is 233; and the twin fiirl* h 1 1 ib-17: 
and war, |JJ 152: afro Hiktdeo (Ton- 

Serial (Eaater Is,), Signatory marks of 
chiefs, 11 328 

— tabid." (Easter Ja r ); annual examination 
"p held hy king, E 397-8: king visiting 
OKperts , I 39S l profeisors belonging 
to each duo, j 397: read by king at new 
OF waiting moon, etc. 1 398; ro^-rmi^ 
mien Chanting at lime of c^-feut* I 398, 

: understood by chiefs and priests 
only, 1 395, cf, 397 

Sea: created 1 r by Matank] (0 ukaboka),, 

J 3*3 ■ k f °ds ef (Tonga), 11 412-13: 
Kodii living m or under, it 301 (Oogtons 
lawa); ayo (Romm a) 

Seating, in assembly house : aiiijana- 
onum* in round pm, II 8z; chiefs 
and orator chiefs having own " posts " b 
(Samoa)* tt 454 - 455 1 45&"7. cf- atones 
at House of Fe e, 11 474; chiefs at other 
end of house, facing head chief* 11 455, 
456. +57 (Samoa); 477 (Tonga): each 
perron m appointed pkee (Samoa), 11 
45+« 4 $ 7 : head chief in taicrm round- 
part 11 432-3, 454, cf. 435-6: head 
chief sitting apart (^amon). 11 453, 45 4j 
454”5- 4|0, 459i of. 111 73; (Tonga), 

11 477, cf. 1 1+7: head chief with high 
chiefs Heyide him (Tonga)* II 47^7, 
47S: l«fs hand of chief seat of honour? 

II 443 (Samoa); 443. 477, 478-9 (Ton¬ 
ga): owners Of seats “pillftn” of Hate 
(.Samoa)* it 84: ‘'pillai*;" chirfc and 
sub-ehiefi ns, (htangaia) i 251, u 83, 
cf. Marqucua, 11 84: the 
councillors sitting left and right of 
chief (Samoa), 11 443 453, 454, 4 ^ 
459. 465, 466, 467, 469, d. 1 63-4 ti 
31. mi 64-5; cf. Rarotonga, ii +90, md 
Tonga, n 478, 480. m 186. i8S, 192: 

piltarV 1 godf a& jHtia, etc, of spirit 
HMCfy-honis (Mangaia)* 1 aft, u 83- 
piLtats, re# fl/iu lauls af dead us posts 
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moth 11 453: oeais between post* 

equivalent to sea u outside house 
(iiMjoa], it 434: sears between posts, 
held by minor orators (Samoa), n 454. 
45 7i 45S: seats of chiefs, etc. here¬ 
ditary (Samoa)* 11 455 f 457, c f. *53-4 , 
m ™i il 83, 84; Boats indicative of 
owners rank, n 453. 454, cf. 455-7 
(Samoa); 4,77, 478 (Tonga),*■ toupw 
owning a “post 1 ' {SsuhqeiS, n 106, 457, 
45*< . cF 453 ■ titles connected With 
seats f (Samoa) n r 83, 84; j## Afa W 
as recurd of mnk, rocial centre, seats m 
motor r Under Mortir 

Seating, outside house or kavaring;chief'a 
heir cittms outside (S«iiuni, u to6: 
genera) public outside, [i 477. 47 g h m 
rf. 11 413 ( Tonga); i «alto Smnoa, 
" in appointed plam, 

II Si iBukabuJoi); S4-5. 4S+, 4S9 
J, J™)! |H it 394 a, 2; 326-7 
{MwqLie«»)i 4 <M (Niue): semi^iiele 
orrmuoi chief. (Tonga), 11 478; youths 
in tfonE of house (Simon), II 447 
Seats of chiefs (thrones): head chief On 
mm-throne (Samoa), If 454, 455, 

459: head chief on of honour 

(iomoaj, EM 73: head chief seated on 
slaves (Rarotonga), m 84: king 1 * *eat 
made of tabfeta (Faster 1*0. 1 39?: 
king's seat taboo (Cornea), ill 74, cf. 
Mangartiva, ui 84: J^ulunvocnga ora- 
lOrs allowed to Kit on etooli (Samoa), 

13 l lt 459r 465: i£t oh r> Marne, scats 
Secrei rocictiei. formed by knv_i pcoaile, 

I 7—8 ^ r 

Seduction s by chief, culprit killed (Man- 
gail), M 347: penally (Tikopii) , ill JO 
*y#TT^f4 bird (Samoa); associaiiou with 
i angaroa, tmjiti anti I 99, 

cf, 104: coveted on account of it* 
i 991 cichan^cd for kava rwt, 1 98, i» p 
12&: Upolu chief* endenvouring eo 
^ secure, 1 99 

Servants: mohoo, cohiibiting with inen 
(Society). 11393: muh*M> y doing women'* 
Work (Society), n 393: mof K m r tinned 
And treated as women (SoiSety), 11 39 q - 
MaAqa, under mime taboo* as women 
(society), II 39j: relation? and children 
M. 13 pi-* f Cf. 376 (Samoa); 3S3 
(I onga): tertn* for, ii 3S4,39a(Sooety); 

01 women, ; common h men (Martjue- 
li 399" w'onien, excluded 
Irom ce nemo uie* (Society), u 394: 
of women, the iuh, (3oo«y) u 384, 
392: of women, young chiefs (Society), 

11 

— chiefs 41 jester ,H (Samoa), n 373, j 7 j t 
4 : as barber (Samoa), 1J 372: best shares 
of food given », (Society), M 
as CUp-bearcr (Samoa), n 372; eating 
food left by chief (Samns), u 373-4 : 
Uccnct enjoyed by (Samoa)411 37^, 373, 
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374, cf . Society, ii 393: a* messenger 
(S,nroi>, 11 372, cf, HL slmer't son' 1 at 
pfcsice envoy under Memngttt: oratOr- 
chic& etc. as ^jester*" (Samoa), n 
376: Solelesi, a chief (Samo-tt), 11 374, 
376- Ealelesi, “jeiter” of Jui'amu, 11 
373-4: Salclesi, office hereditary* 11 
373"+:, SaJdraii privilege** ti 373“+: 
Slltleu Kning one tmuanu, n 374: 
U trumpeter fSnmoaX 1J 3.72, 372-3 

<cf. 37 S) 

-— of great chiefa: attendants of king 
(Mangai5vn) r 11 400: bodyguard of iou 
( RiHuptu? , II 4O3 : counci lions as (jqrv- 
II 380, 3S2, 383, cf l Samoa, Is 372, 
ttl 345 h lef aha Under Senanta, chief 1 
4, je*ter ,+ : eating food left by chief 
(Samoa), II 372. 373~4t 375, cf. Mar- 
que*4a* 11 397, 398: feeding chief* 
(Society)* IIX 82-3: L ’ fire-maker shar- 
ing chiefi wife (Morquesaa), II 398 
and n. 2: keeping Lip fire at night. It 
375-6 (Samoa) ; 384 (Tonga): office 
hereditary in fnmik- (Samoa), II 372, 
373-4. 375. 37* = relation feeding kin*: 
(R^mea)* 111 83: relation senin^ Un¬ 
iter of egg-mcc leaner Is..), 1 400: 
sacred, see 8o, 82 (Society), cf. Samoa, 
ill 73: servant and counsellor of tifilUtrut 
descended from Fonoii, II 375 (cf. 37a- 
3), 376: servant of Maiictoa, a chief 
(Samoa), SI 375, 376: servant of f 
fee under chiefs "jeMr” hAwt shar¬ 
ing chief* wife (Mirqun&tL n 397 and 
n , 1, cf, 398 rr. 2: sister's descend¬ 

ants serving chief (Samoa) K 11 376: 
specinl attendant* (Samoa), n 372-6: 
,J younger bmlhcn M as r 11 ^397 tmd 
n. i, cf. 398 find n. 2 (Marquesas); 376 
(Samoa); i« aha under First-bom 
Sharks: affording protection ("Tonga), EE 
257, 261: aiding human descendant 
(Society), II 267 * 270: nid.cn r and sparing 
their priests (Society). Illbs,d 265-6; 
aiding Tda'i (Paumotii)* IE 288: Atca, 
the ancestor of, (Marquesas), II 2801 
best parts due lo chiefs, etc. (Samoah 
11 243, 244 r ut: catching of, II 229* 
310 (Samoa): chief taking farm of shade 
(Tonga)* II 25G: as chief'* food, II 229 
(Samoa); 265 (Society): chief* rights 
re A (Rarotonmi)* ie 277* 311; (Rofuma), 

II 5%, 31a: (Samoa), if JOf-s. 244,311, 

III 345: owning when called in chief* 
name (Samoa), 11 229: convened king 
liable to be eaten by, p*onga), 11 256: 
each family having own, (Liuahinc), 

I 330 h II 264: eaten without leave of 
chief, cause of illness- (Rotumit), II 289: 
not eaten by worshipper, II 295 (Manu- 
haki)■ 229 (Samoa); 259 (Tonga): eat¬ 
ing of tunic and, by certain persons, 

II 312-13: Fiiluhuku supported by 
(Marquesas), 1 jo6»8. II 280: fed and 
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lamed (Hualdne), 1239,11264: (Samoa), 
II 229: fire far sacred shark I&utlOd), 11 
229: gods incarnate in (Duff), II 302; 
(Mangnia), 11 ajz; (Ongtong Java), 11 
301; (Roiumah ii 288, 290; (Samoa), 

II 210. no* 229; (Society), e 208, 11 

366; (Tonga), n 252, 256, 239-60 : 

h untan* turning into, (Tonga) „ 11 

z&o: images Of, lilkcn to sea 0> procure 
good catch (Hu&hinc), II 266-7: at 
inauguration of king (Society), u 265- 
6: not injuring men near sacred inland 
(Tanga), 11 255-6; not injuring wot- 
shippers F ie 250 (Samoa); 260, 261 
(Tonga): inspiring Rongo's prints 
(Aitutaki), 11 271, 2781 invoked by 
family worshipping, (Tonga), It 236, 

III 50: kept prisoner (Society ), II 265, 
366; tftftrrtr dedicated to, (Huehine), 

I 239. IS 2*4. 266: miracles aRcrtbed 
to, I 239, It 264: mourned by person 
catching, (Samoa), 11 229: named (Hua- 
hint), I 239, u 264: with priests and 
priestesses{Rofuma i, II 293, 438: sacred 
(Niue) ,11291: sacredno< ki lied (Tonga), 

II 233: sacred species (Marquesas), IE 
£So: sight of, causing death (Rotuma), 
II 290: spirits returning in, 1 e 306,cf. 267 
(Sodety): 253, 306 (Tonga): Sian, eEc. 
Associated with, (Society), 1 239-40, II 
264: swallowing man (Marquesas)* it 
283 r taboo mark in semblance of shark- 
god (Tonga), n Tahiti m a shark, 

I 173* 11 2651 Tanc end the Teva shark- 
god* 1 238-41, 343, 11 264-5. nx 66; 
and the Tem ancestor-god (Tahiti), 
l 172-3, II 39. 116, 270, til 66* cf l 243, 

J07-8; worshipped (Society), 
e 239, n 264, 266 

Sharks teeth: emblem of god, as War 
omen (Samoa), II 250: gods immanent 
sn (Samoa), 16 

Shell: god jmnuEifm in- s (Samoa), it 339, 
as 1: rre aka Conch shell 
Siamese-twin goddes&c*, tee Tteini and 
Tilafamga. 

Siknidna, succession ta kingship, ill 384, 

Sina (Hinn r Ina): connected with Origin 
of tattooing (Mangatu), ti 324: Can- 
tied ion with Tangaroa, etc. (Samoa), 

I 51, 11 319; (Society), 1 219, 320; 
courting Maui (Ptumotu), II 2841 
daughter of Kut the Blind (Hcrvey), 

II 274; daughter of Range (Hervey), 1 
2G5: violation by eel, see under PilE: 
wife of Pili (SamfHt), 1 48: wife of Tiki 
(Fflunraru), 1 337, 11 305* 2S7 

Smnet, fee under Cneonu' leaves 
Si*ter: men marrying each other's simre 
(Soqtcty), ii 137: lerm, 11 208 (Buka- 
bufea)L 2x3 (Duff): 206 (Niue); 208 
(Penrhyn) 

Sister (mj.)i brother giving best food 
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etc. to, (Samoa), 11 103, cf. 155: brother 
present at birth of sister's child (Samoa), 
tl 160; brother p roieaor of, (Samoa), 1 \ 
iqz, 103; of chief, Speaking in council 
(Samoa), ee 104, i66;d lau^u owning 
a "pottp" 11 106, 4; 3: consulted by 
brother re land, etc, (Samoa). I| 103, 
104- deposing orotlieT a » heir (Samoa), 
II tC'ft: duties M funeral of brother 
(Samoa), n 161—a t 17r™2, 194; iee afro 
twtottga fcfinr (Tonga), II 196. 197-S: 
of head of family, as priestess (Samoa), 
IT i oi, 409- 111 40: ef. the lanaAd (Ton¬ 
ga), II 1S0: influencing choice of bro¬ 
ther's associates (Samoa), 11 103, 166: 
Owning Lind? (Rarotonga), tip 191-1: 
prinkgtt connected with maimlineal 
descent (Samoa), 11 105, r6a T 166-7, 
173, 184-5, respect due |o K 

(Siunou), ii 103: reaped due to, con¬ 
fusion arising from continuance, ti 
147-8: respect due 10 eider sis ter and 
posterity, observed by villages (Samoa), 

E 67-8: itspect for dues! e j ster, p 1 154-5 
(Samoa); tio, 15+11. 4, cf, 154-5, 181. 
cf. 183 (Tonga): idoauahiwfi name 
derived from? (Samoa), 1 78, tl 98— 
IDO: ** sisters” present when “bro¬ 
thers" tattooed (Samoa), u 160-I: 
Succession by, (Tonga), je 111-13, iCI 
371: succession by brother* and sis¬ 
ters (Uvea), m 38a; succession by, as 
fint-bom, nee under Firm-bom: suc¬ 
cession rights. bought by H "death "-mat, 
etc.? (Samoa), 11 94-5, 97-8, roo, jio— 
11, 167,169, 170-1, cf 96-7: succession 
rights, waived by tuitttogrt fefine? (Ton¬ 
ga), 11 111-12, 113, m 316, 369: term. 
It 104, 215 (Paumotn)L 143# *07, 115 
(Roruma); I 100 (Rarotonga); 151, 114 
(Samoa); 199, 115 (Society); 180, u 4 - 
15 (Tonga) ; term applied ra M coustiis,'" 
etc. (Samoa), ie 103, 151, 160, ef. tyjmid 
m It term applied to father's tirterP 
(Samoa). 11 125, cf, 103: rerm applied 
to father's sister's daughter (Samoa), 
II Il6: term for elder sisWr? (Society'). 
IT 1991 Eerm used dussifiaiioril y, II 151 
(Samoa); p8o (Tonga): rjJW the 

T^upau (Samoa); tkt Tumtth^ r, ondf 
T u il 0 Hg. a/e/ht* (Tonga) 

—- (ui Elder sister (wj.), etc., trmu, 
untie* Brother [rd.i), sister (w j.) + 

«Cr 

Shtef-and-brother avoidance, etc P : bro¬ 
ther s stranger to sinter (Fatima), ti 
207: "brother" not using indecent 
Wni before d 'staler, 1 " II 460, cf. New 
Hebrides, ll 313, Uvea, tl 
" brother'" not wntdiing ,J sister” dance 
(Samoa), 11 ifco: no conversation re- 
■frictions between rttarions (Herrey), 
11 201: decorum of sister and brother 
in each Other's presence (Samoa), 11 


160: improper for brothers and sisters 
to see each other in undress (New 
Hebrides), ti 213; cf. Uvea, 11 207: 
indelicate gestures, etc. taboo in pre¬ 
sence of brother* arid sisters (Samoa). 
II 159-60: man not entering house of 
aide?t sisrer, (Tonga] ei t to, 1811 re¬ 
straint* extending 10 cousins, etc. (Sa¬ 
moa), ji 160, ef. lives, 11 207-S: sister 
not crossing brother's path (Fenrhyn), 11 
208: sister and brother not embnlcing 
(Fenrhjn}, 11 108, ef. Hervey, n 201 1 
sister and daughter of " friend" taboo 
to idb (Society), ll 2co 

- bond (Samoa): it 96-7, 102-j: 

affecting cousin*, etc. IK J03: called 
i/uwju tu w 11 152, 153, cf P 177: called 
rn*mua K ti 152: descendants observing 
11 tQ2-3, cf. 152, 153, 177: 

descended groups observing, 1 67-8, 
11 ioj-4. 33 6 ^ 

-nurriaget: and father's curse 

(Samoa), 11 126-7: in myths of gods* 
11 202^3 (Marquees); 206 (Niue); 205 
(Pttimotii); 181-2 (Tong*) ; tet tihv PLLi 
violating sister fiSsmoaJ. n 234: re¬ 
garded with horror (Niue), 11 206: 
sometime* occurring, it 200; ioi 
(Marquee); 201 (Rarotonga): taboo 
(Marti ucH3*), II 202 

— of wife, ire Wife's aiiier 

Sister-in-line: term for, 11 205 (paumatu); 
1(9 (Sodcty); cf r Tonga* ll 179: ice 
aha relationship between aisle: 1 ^-in-law 
CTikopia), ll a ro 

-(wj ), etc. under Brother-in- 

law (m_a.), etc- 

Stflcra child (chiEdrenj, m3.: consulted 
by family head re land (Samoa), n 104, 
iie 243: named by mothers brother 
(Hervey), n 201: office at mother's 
brother"* funeral (Samoa), n 161, 171- 
2, 194: payments due from brother's 
children to,(Banks), ll i7&-t: politeness 
due from brother's children to. (Samoa ]. 
II 160 nt\d n. 2: powers connected with 
marrilineal descent (Samoa), II 162, 
<73. 215-16; specially honoured if 

sister older than bmihet (Tonga), II 
183: taking property of mothers 
brother, II 153 (Samoa); 182 (Tonga): 
md term fahu (Tons;*}, II 180, 1S2 uinf 
fl. Jt and term i/jmuifu, ll 177, 202 
(Marquesas); 15*-$, 177. 193 (Samoa): 
s 77 k 180 (Tonga): and term fumara, 
tic. 11 152-3, *75“®* (Samoa): 

183, cf. 1 Bo— r rrooga) 

” cum? (tnj.): causing bttfTefiness in 
brother's fjmnily (Samoa), 11 toi: causing 
death in brother's fami ly . (Samoa), 11 
101, cf. i>4-5, 103: dainis of a-Ufer, 
mter 5 son, etc. submitted to through 
fear of, (Samoa), ll ioi B 154, 156, 167, 
169, 185, cf. 97: disastrous ro brother' 
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(Samoa), It 97. ioi: outer** cutting 
powers, untl matrilineal descent. II 101- 
2: tec aim anger of Rod on failnrt of 
respect bo sister (Samoa), 11 161 

— daughter: culled iamuiu (Marquesas;), 
II 20 1 : term for (Bukubuka}, IL 208 

— —(ihl 9.); called 4 'niece 1 ' (New Heb¬ 
rides), 11 1 15: mother's brother marry¬ 
ing {myth), Tonga, i 117: mother^ 
brother not marrying? (Samoa), II 125, 
cf. 128-9: RKuher'a brother's oflace at 
menstruation rile, (Marquesas) tl 203: 
mother’s broihet shoring presents at 
marriage of (Tikopia), 11 211: office at 
funeral of mother's brother (Tanga), 
tl 193-4 (tree, 191), efr 195-61 taking 
(foods of mother s brother (Tonga)* 11 
183, ef, Niue. 11 122, 206-7 

— — (wa.), called M daughter/ 1 It 213 
(New Hebrides); 150 (Samoa) 

— descendants (m J.): acting fls kava 

ehewers (Samoa), 13 99: as attendants of 
chiefs (Samoa j, 11 376: " death ’’-man 
due from brother’s descendants 10, 
(Samoa), 11 95-6, gg, 167-8 deposing 
broihcr'sbeh: (Samoa), 11106: eminence 
over brother's descendants (Samoa), II 
07, 104, 105, 16(1-7: sisirr-and-fatolher 
bond continued re, (Samoa), II IC2-3, 
103-4, *53. *53. 177= 

ttamutu and litmata (Samoa), II 151-3 

— husband (m.a,) - relationship between 
wife's brother and (Tikopia), it at*: 
reaped paid by brother to (Samoa), 
11 103: term for, applied to wife's 
brother (Tonga), II ibl 

— son (tma,): claims submitted to r for 
fear of Btater’s curse (Samoa), It 97 , 154 , 

*67, 169, r$5: influence in family mat- 
ten (Samoa), it 97, 10 4, ef- mj-iM-ts 
intercourse with, unrestricted { Tonga), 
11 1K2: mu e- giving to riaier. fl buying 
cut 1 ' ef claim ef, (Samoa), it 167. 169, 
170^1: mat* given to, (Samoa), II 1^6, 
168: mother's brother at ceremonies 
■SEdsu, 31 203-4 (&jffqu»»h ail. 
312 (Ttkopii); cf+ Tonga, ll 182: 
mother's broihcr diqging grave of p 
(Tikopia). II 21i: mother* brother 
helping, (Melanesia), M 168: molher's 
brother kissing feet of, (Tonga), ll 197. 
1981 mother’* brat her nutting? (Sa¬ 
moa),, 11 15s, 1721 mother's brother 
servant to (Tonga), II 18 21 mother's 
brother’* sen marrying wife of? (Samoa), 
11 155" uuc obeying mother"* brother, it 
311 (Tikopiif); I S3 (Tonga): part of 
tunle due to? (Samoa}, ai 243, jii: 
privileges of MM extending [fi \m 
relatives (Fiji), It 176: rights confined to 
aon Of cldcuE ri&tcF? (Samoa). II 154-S. 
1S1 n. 11; right* of, and RUttuim 
deaceni (Samos), 11 167-8, 169-71, 17J _ 
3 a; rights over mother'* brother * 


people (Fiji), 11 159* 176: right* over 

mother'a brother's wife? (Samoa), 11 
153-4■ " sacred gift 11 to, (Samoa) zi 155: 
and selection of mother’s brother’s heir 
(Samos}. 11 97 : not succeeding (Banks)* 
II 170; (Tikopia), in XS4: succession by 
lUliff), 31 213; (New Hebrides), Ell 3S6; 
(Samoa), H 89-90, iod-r, 134, 111 176, 
366; succession by, and purification of 
tmtonga fefine (Tonga), II ltl-12. III, 
tit 216, 3S9: taking mother* brother* 
good*, ii 168, 170 (Bank*); 213 (Duff); 
168 (Fiji): 153. 154.J5&-7 (Smijm); 
168 IVanikolo); iSa (Tonga); cf. New 
Guinea, II 169; Reef I*, it 16&-9; 
Tikopsa, II ill: termed itsmuSU, II 292 
(Marquesas); 152-3, cf. i“7 (Sjtnwt): 
177, 210 (Tskopla); 177+ i« (Tonga): 
termed tawefofme (Samoa), 11 152^3: 
termed fpww, n 152-3. I7S“7 (Sa¬ 
moa) ^ 152, cf, 180-j (Tonga): termed 
tfriiTf* 11 1 76-7 (Fiji); cf, tSo,. 182 (Ton¬ 
ga) 1 UlAmasui aiding maternal untie* 
(Samoa), t3 25: under protection of 
mother^ people (Samoa) h 11 8^-6, 336: 
in V, ar-runc, envoy to mother * people, 
ir 176 (Fiji): iS7. 176 (riamoa), set oho 
chief* f "jester" ms meswrifetr, n 372: 
aim Marquesas, 11 359, relations of 
enemy a* envoys: in war-time h privi 


lege* (Samoa), it t 
157-^. 33*“^ = 


tee tsho 
er T i tiller** 


-fW A culled “son/ 1 II i!3 [New 

Hebrides); 178 (Tonga) 

— son 1 * descendants (m_s,)^ taking goods 
of mother's brother'* descendant! 
(Tonga), IS 182 

Sirring in presence of superior (Tonga). 

n 187, 195* ^ 4*1 

Si'uleo, ire 81m Si'ulcO 

Sbt, divisions of groups into (Nukuhiv*), 


Skulls: clan murk* on (Eascer Is.Jj 11 327, 
cf, s 396: of enemies { Marquesas), rt 
35!: oE oiemieu, Bt j tiara*, 1 260 (Man- 
220 (Society): flodH immanent 
tn (Samoa) h II 22 *: used to procure 
fertility (El*ter Is.), I 396: worshipped 
(Ellice), i 37S 

Sky; created by Tine (Tabhi) K T 244: each 
group having own, (Marquc^Of), I 
312-13: future home oC kayn people, 
1 7, J02: prt«ip; T cm earth. Tone, c(c, 
coming forth (Marquesas), 1 306-7, cf 
Paumoru, 1 sepanmon from 

earth by Muul (Ruhansi), 1 184 
— raising of: by eel (EluCt), II 232: by 
Maui, 1 302, 11 23a: by Tarie (Pau- 
motu), I 339 : by Tii-rii (Samrui), 11 232 
tmtS it. 3: by Tut-le't-lanjp (Samoa), ll 
232: tee nho Tangaroa keeping *ky Up 
(Puumosu), I 339 

Slain, head* cut oft (Samoa). II 305,, 321 


Will 
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Slaves 1 criminate used w- (Tonga). 11 381 * 
os human victim*. (I 19^-400 (Marque¬ 
es); 392 (Society): praOners used is, 

III 138; (lister I*-). ri 4°3 (Marque¬ 

sas 11 ¥?*-4°o; (Niue). M 402; (Pun- 

rnotu), I 337. II 400; (Sauioa) t n 371; 
(Society). M 392 ; (Tongs). IE ' terms 

for, II 384 (Society); 3 S| (Tong*) 

Snake: coconut derived from head of 
(New Hebrides). II 303: altered by 
gods, sacred (Tdngi). II 252: entered by 
spirits of dead, ri 307 (Rotum*); 453 
(Tonga); gods Incarnate ifi. It ill (Fiji); 
303 (New Hebrides!; 259 (Ton?a)i 
incised on arms of natives (New Heb¬ 
rides), II 303: people putting snakes 
round necks (FdturiA). H 292, dl Tonga, 
II 2§p persons killing, attacked by 
worshipper* (Tonpa), 11 serpents 

reverenced, not killed (Rutuma), EE 289: 
Tangarea If eel or. U 303 (New Heb¬ 
rides): “Tangmoao ,f G°ds associated 
with eeJ h lizard and, e zzo; (Hervtyjj 
11 ^73-5 1 (New Hebrides). 11 3034 
(Samoa), 1 104, II 231-j: (Society'). 
1 420. li 467; (Tonga). ie 253: terror of 
dead snake (Ness' Hebrides). II 303 
S»dciy Islands: ancientemineriCC of H^v ia- 
iea r I ill, zi$: and dsVuiiofil into right, 

1 1S1-2. IE 4 !p mot oho l 183-4, jl 1381 
363; group names. I 170: peopling of. 
by fta'iatca, l an-ii, cf. 21$: JM aktf 
of islands 

So 1 on'analelansp (Samoa): cousin ( ,s sis¬ 
ter ") of Eiritwn rr, I 76. 78. EE 99 n, II 
and government of Aand. t 79-&0: 
living Eli Aina. S 78. li 99 n. i : passing 
titles (0 Sllamttfiim. t No: the sefimun- 
hima name uF [be ima&m f . IE 99 and 
ti. 1, 463;: wife of tmtilutM, 3 76 
Stiro; fm.H. and w_s.) different term* used, 
ip 149-150 (Samoa); 178 (Tong*); i« 
tithe under Child belonging to cipher 
paietiT, and under Daughters relations 
wiih mother (Penrhyn). II ao8: by 
necondary wife, living in mother's f. 
(Samoa). H >7, 29. 15&-9: son living 
with mother 1 * people (Sarnofi), ee 
33; term for, El 21a rDulTV; 201 (Mar¬ 
que™); 20$ (Niue); 204 (Paumotu); 
200 (HiiFOEQflp); ] 4?. * 5 * (Samoa); 199 
(Sfldety); 178 (Tonga): x *rm u«d 
classihcaton Ey (Tong*}, le 178, cf. 
Samos, 11 149 

— (adopted), term (Faumotu), 11204 
Son-L^-!i3u. , : living with mother-in-law's 
family, etc- (Samoa), it 108-9,, jk nito 
under Husband4 time lerro used for 
i|aughtrr-in-law and. n adz (Marque- 
sa *)l 206 (Niue); 200 (Society); ? 210 
(Tikopia): term" for. tE 105 (Paumotu); 
151-z (SiimtwO: 2iO (Tikopia) 
Sorcerers: able to injure men (Paumntu). 
II 4373 not attaining to priesthood 


(Pzumotu). ii 437: conniving with 
priests (Society), ll 421: consulted re 
sickness (Samoa). U 407: the dead in¬ 
structing priests and, (Faumotu) 33 4jh- 
7: discovering thief (Samoa). EE 4 ° 7 . d, 
Rarotonga, in 34: dream* interpreted 
by, (Paumotu), II 437: fen red and 
avoided (Society), II 418: And inspira¬ 
tion (Society), "ll 422-3 t king as 
cerer (Society), m 34 ‘ tow clasa men 
(Paumotu)!, it 437: lower claw priests- 
Et 403-6: (Hcrvuy) t ll 425: office here¬ 
ditary [I lervey). El 426; office passing 
to nephew i Hefvey), IS 4 z h; priests 
d ridn guL&hed from. (Society), ll 418; 
sorcery practised by pricsta and. (So¬ 
ciety), EE 418; fCc a/ro tl 439 (Easter 1 *.); 
+28. 429, +3:2 (Marquesas); sorcery 
practised by prioata And individual* 
[Marquesas), a I 432 : term tohunga, etc. 
applied to priests and, li 407^8^ terms 
for, tt 425 (HerVfiy): 433 (Paumutu)j 
toEcrated by priest* (Paitmota), II 437: 
fee also II 405-6. magical element in 
roVi^an 

Sorceress, office hereditary (Hervey), 11 
426 

Staff: msij^nia of chief. 11 43? (Paumotu); 
337 (Samoa): insignia of orator (Sa- 
moa). t 58, u 442. 45$, 460, +6g. 470 

Stars: consultation of, by pricsta (bodety). 
li 419: god immaEkeot in, (Samoa). 11 
221: orern astronomer land ftaviga- 
torn), Sodety, ll 423: Ra Officiated 
with, (Society), \ 245- sicding of. 

(Society), II 269: Tane assnciiited vriEh, 
(Mulgaia) U 43, 27 r-^; {Society) I 343. 
239-40, n 264 

Stones (and rucks): Ai acru*il gods. 11 289 
(Rotuma): 243-3 (Siinioa): emblems of 
ffnd*, C(C. (Mtngaith I 1253; (Samoa), 
EE 32 D, zzi, 242; (Tokelau), II 193; 
rronjfa). II 233: emblems of Tancriroa 
(Samoa). U 319; help obwsined from, 
(Samoa), eE 45O: man originaling from s 
tee under Man. origin of: offerings to. 
I' Koruna), IH 38; (RuEuma). 11 289; 
(Samoa). 11 246: rocks raising t«npest 
i Romm a). IT 389: rocks smeared with 
turmeric (Rotmnn), ii 289: splriia 
returning in form of (Snncruh EE 304: 
fttone moved by Tynn, etc, (Samon), I 
72: stone wall*, see under WikHf: 
atones at marfie r see under IiuiuituriLti nn. 
and Marne, seats: swearim g innocence 
by (Samoa). EEC 5-6: n* war tvsltni 
(Samoi), 11 250 

Strangera; hosltlity towards, cf. reception 
of 1 ^:Eni*h 4 d chie fs I Samoa j, 11 i 1 a: let) led 
(Mangireva). 1 334, cf. Mangnji, e 358. 
259-60: king* warding island from 
"apirit^” (Mangaia). e 2^4, z45rnighl- 
w atch kept for fear nfc? (.Society), II 422: 
quarantine rite* (EUice) T I 378: road 
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t*bw to strangers during/oat? (Samoa), 
ll 458: liscft from (Society), tu JI, zz: 
J ** afro night ftrta for chiefs, II 375“6 
(Samoa); 384 (Tonga) 

-—(adopted .friends"); adopting 
14 friend," itt 156-7: 158-9 (Duff); 158 
(Marquesas) - 1J57 (Samoa); 159 (SikoN 
mi) ; 157-n (Society); 157 (Tonga): 
adoption permanent or temporary? 111 
157 k IS®, ISO. iho-i; coconut-trees 
allotted 10 ** friends," Penrhyn, JJl iSl 
319, cf. Niue, ill aSrt "friend 1 ' colled 
l*M (Marquee), 111 158, cf, tow* 
Sod cry, 1 195, if 385, 386: "friend 1 

called cfa (Tonga), ill 157; “ friend 11 

Colled imo \tayQ% Ell 158 (Marquesas); 
157, cf- 11 zoo, 3.85, 586-7 (Society) r 
^friend" giving support in WOT (Mar¬ 
quesas)* III 158; 11 friend" as husband 
Of nflme-friCTid '5 wife (Marquesas) „ HI 
15S, 16*. cF. Tahiti, It zoo: "friend" 
protected (Tonga), ill 157? "friend" 
regarded as member of family of person 
giving name. 111 is8 h 160 (Marquesas}; 
157, 160 (Tonga), cf, Tahiti. II zoo: 
4i friend" living land of Inm (Society), 
ZEE 376! "friend 1 ! 11 right to share 
food, ill 170 , 371 : inheritance hv 

II friend" (Tahiti), t 1 9S. m 378, cf, 
Roluma. Ill lit, JIS-I 3 * Samoa. 
m M7, 365^6: wants of " friend 1 " pro¬ 
vided for (Tonga), I LI 157: woman 
having man iH friend/ 1 ' tit 158 (Society) i 
157 (Tonga): i<t afro Adoption, and 
"Clans/' and unrelated farm tie* 

—■ (visitor*, tic,): chief arranging for 
reception of, (Society). 111 19: districts 
of "relations 1 ' alone visited (Tahiti), 
l 19*- ii 7;, cf. r 199, in 79; of. Mar- 
quern*, ti 550, Samoa, 11 S4-5, 3 : 

emigrant*, etc. joining kinsmen hi other 
parts (Samoa), 111 5; (Tahiti), ll 66; 
exile going ta relations (Samoa), HI 9: 
food far. Food For guests: insults to 
travellers punished (Samoa)* in u, cf, 
Niue, 11 493; permission to travel 
ebrjined from Superior (Tonga)i III 
118: present given by to to? (Mar- 
quesfls), 111559: present for hosts from 
(Samoa)* ill U4: vuita of chiefs formal 

B jSl 

Succession: by adopted son. Set under 
Adoption: alternate, association with 
auccesriem hv brother. 1 437, iee jm-4: 
□ Ilern:Uing between certain Families, 
cic, 1 430-7; (Funafuti), j 378-80, 439* 

431, til 206, J83, 393; (Samos).83- 

4, cf. 1 So, 393; (Society). ? e 214, 430, 

III 394; (TiLopia), 111 384-5, 393, 394; 

(Tonga!, I 148, 150. IJZHj.. 1H9. 

193 - 4 . 389 . 393 J Cf- f-dri I - 343 k 4JO, and 
Fakoofo. 1 17J, 376, 111 382. 395: by 
brother (Roster La,). tu 3S4; (Fotuna), 
I l& 4 t 111 38a, 391: (Funafuti), I 379- 
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So, cf. m 383 ; (Herrey), me 390 , 391 ; 
(Samoa), 11 89 , in 365 , 366 , 387 ; (Sifcai- 
flna), 111 384 , 395 ; (Society), 111 375 ^ 
cf- 37 &> 394 : (1 onga). 1 155 . i« 
370 , 371 , 389 : by brother, or eldest of 
family (Rotuou). m 381 , 391 , 395 : 
by brother (if no heir), (Samoa), 111 366 , 
cf, woofiT, 11 377 ; (Society)* in 374 , 
37 Sr lA dSfli (Tikopb), in 384 ; 
(Longa), in 36 ^- 70 ; hy brother, the 
older custom (Tongfl)j Jii 371 , 389 , 
392 , cf. Samoa, ti 89 : by brother (or 
son), Funafuti, III 383 ; (Mangareva). 
III 380,391; tRoEuma), III 391;(Samoa), 

II 89; rl ikopia). III 384: by brother*, 
and reversion in son of cldcs c bmher 
(Mangain), Hi ioo-i, 377, 379 . cf* 377- 
f. 394-5i (Ongtong java)? lit 3^5; 
(Koiuma), r ui jSi; (Samoa), 1 43 i-a. 
«; 393 : (Tonga). 1433. cf. 434 - 5 . Ml 
36S, cf. 370-^71; (Uvm), HI 382 : by 
children, HI 383, ^gi (RIKce): 103 
(Marquesas); 391 (Tokelau): collateral 
and lineal, tit 586-95: by collaterals 
(Funafuti), m 316; (Marquesas), 1 319, 
3-4, III 380, 390; (Ongtong Java), IH 
391; (Tonga), 368-9, 371 cL H rti-f2; 
(Uvea), tit jH:, 391: by collaterals, 
effect on date question. I 15-16: by 
daughter's son, etc, (Samoa). 11 90: 
disinheritance of son (Samoa), III 367: 
disputes re, (Samoa) 1EI 3. 178, iSl, cf. 
U 95’ (Tonga), III l8y r 191, 192 and 
if. i p 194: disputes re* settled by cOunril 
(Samoa), HI j g tSt; (Tahiti)* ll 387; 
from father to son, abdication lo secure } 
(Society), III 196, 171; from father ID 
Mti (great chiefs}, (Easter U-), III 3^.1 " 4 r 
39 Ii cf * 1 394 . 3A 401-i: (HerVcy), 
1 377 . **2, ill 377, 390, 39*--i (WiP* 
qu»u), 1 31 9 k 3J4. hi 380^ (New 
Hebrides), ur 386; (Paumotu), 1 32CP, 

III 204, 3^0* 39 t; (Samoa), 11: 5^7-8, 
391-2 f (Tikopia), nt 384, 391; (Tonga). 
Ill 186, i:88, 3^9, 392. ct. ] 148^ 154: 
from father to son. mom modern 
(Trap}, III 389. 39 ? : from father 10 
&on rpiitth, 11 minor chiers), (Man. 
gaifl), I 154, 377, 3 ^ 9 : (Niue), 11 122, 
206, 207, hi 3H11 h 391; (Tonga), ii 380, 
111 370: after father 1 * dcash (S-nmoa), iJ 
133, cf 100, 10&; (Tonga), h 380^ 411. 
tee aha Manglid, in 200-1, 375: in 
father# life-tune, Abdicaiion. imd 
also Samoa (f^opoii). It 100, 106. 188: 
by father^ sisier's son (Samoa), IT 90, 

111 367: by brs i-bom. tee under First- 
bom : gods interested in candidnie, ll E 
j[S“2o: zo t, :i5-a& (Mangaia); 225-6 
(Roluma): 215, 219, cf. 223-5 (Samoa); 
223 u 4 (Society): by heir with oratorical 
powers (Samoa), EII 367: hereditary 
mnong bvi p-cophv, E S: iiv member of 
famil y (minor chie fs. etc.), (RarOE&ngl)* 
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HE 202; (Rotuma), 111 204-5, cfh » ia ? 
(Samoa), El 90 , 37 a, III J, 17 b, iS*. 3 G 3 * 
366-77 (Society), II +2, j£S. Ill 377. 
lEg, 392r.bv mi'mkr flf special family 
{great chiefe). ill 39G-7; (Fijt>- 1 346, 
420: (FatimaJ, I 363. <*■ 3 ^*- 7 i 4 **. 
Ill 205; (Mongliii), I 235-6, 15*. 4*9: 
(Mangoreva), III 38*; (RoEUfiW), 11 54, 
203, 225; (Samoa), II J 4 , III 170* I SO* 

183-4* J s 7-S* jus: (TobslMj). 1 373* 

376, III jfis, 395 i (Tonga), I 14E, 418, 
111 I&6. 187-90, 268, 366-9, 37 *k 371* 
389. 392; (Uvea), 1 37<h cf, 371-2, 11 
363-4: by nephew (Hervey), n 42(1; 
(Mangareva), 11 380, 391; (Samo®), III 
40, 365: (Society), in 373] (Tonga}, 
III 370: \0 office, KcrditJry (boacty) r 
IS 41 % 1 tee u£td under Councillor* j Fotw f 
Rulers of. Priests,, $Cfwftt of great 
chiefs, Sorcerer*: to "office 4 ' of king- 
ship, etc. tee Umier ipeaal title} find 
island* 7 by oldest male of family, etc. 
j i/e under Old people: patrilineal, 11 170 
(Melanesia); 06 (bamoa) r niialifiastksna 
iteemary to C (Samoa), m 367: by 
relation (Ongtong Java), I 414, (Pau- 
motu), tlE 204. 391; (Samoa), m t&6 t 
170; (Society), in 2J1 i by 

aisier of deceased (Tonga), 11 lt2-l| t 
HI 371: by sister's sort, fit under Sitter * 
son (m.s.): hy son (Funafuti), m 213 ; 
(OnsjEOng Java), III 385; (Raturns), ill 
381; (Samoa), H 90, m 170, 176; 
(Society), ME 23*, 17^1 by ton by 
principal wife (Samoa), rn 166, t7*H&9, 
215, 367-8 ;(TongHi)., 11IIO, 185-6, l&&, 
in 230, 369, 370: sEfangcn ns hdni, i/e 
under Strangers (adopted M friend* "): 
unfit candidates rejected (Samoa), in 
367: (Tonga), J 148, ill 188; tf. Man¬ 
ga id. EIE 2Qt P and Mangarevu, HI 3»o: 

use of term in book, n S7-S,, m 364: 
by wife } (Marquesas), III 380: by 
Women, HI 395; (Bukabuka), I 383; 
(Ellice), 111 383; (Hervey), III 379; 
(Marquesas), ill 380; (New Hebrides), 
111 386; (Piumotu), Ml 381; (Samoa), 
11 96, 111 366: {Society'), HI 197. 

374: aim under First-born: women 

holding office, iri alio Saiamarina 
(Samoa): ih tdsc Kledton, Tiile- 

gntmifig. c|e. and Wilti 
— ^fid inheritance. 111 368—95; 383-4 
(Easter r*.>: 383 (Ellice); 382 | Fotuna); 
377-9 (Hervey); 380 (Monueut); 386 
(New Hebrides); 381 (Niue); 385-6 
(Gngtong Java); 380-1 (PaumoEu) ‘381- 
2 (Rotuma): 165-8 (Samoa); 384 
(Sikaijms); 37*^ (Society); 384-5 
(Tike pi a); 382-3 (Tokelau); 368-71 
(Tonga); 3S2 (Uvea) 

Sun: associated with (treat chiefs? Ill 84 
(Mangaim; 74 (Samoa); 76 1.Tonga): 
Area associated with, 1 266 n\ I ; (Mar¬ 


quesas), 1 308 If, f, cf. 306-7: created 
by Tone (Tahitih I 244: devouring 
men (Samoa), I 50-1: going too fast 
(Samoa), i 50: Tangaron associated with 
(Samoa), 1 JO i JI 

Taboo: announced by pri«t (Society)i II 
420: articles tabooed through name of 
dead or bring (Marquesas), 111 159-60, 
227-8; the basis of law, ill 25 (Mar¬ 
quesas); 22 (Raroninga): cooonut- 
waier, etc. oa conductor, see Anoint¬ 
ment, and Bathing under Inauguration ■ 
alta Samoa* II 239, warriors sprinkled 
before war: coconut-water, etc. ilh con¬ 
ductor, in imposing or removing, 111 
215-16, 227: (Samoa), ll in, m aofi. 
216, 218; coconur-water, term for 

sprinkling (Samoa], III 216: crime on 
infringement of, (Tonga), It 34Q. IH ta- 
food-Tabooing,, tet under F<K>d supply, 
etc, : food taboos, See under Eating, and 
Food of sacred personi, etc.: generel, 
observed by chiefs under chief im¬ 
posing (Tahiti ) T 1 188: imposed by 
council (Samoa),, m 241, 3^3-4: 
pontfd by individual. 111 257; 159, 333 
(Marquesas); 34= (Tikdpia): imposed 
fey king, chiefs, 111 98, 398 ; (Futuna)* 
til 34C, cL 361; (Marquesas), III I£ 9 f 
331 k (Rarolcmga), 7 III na; 

(StOKw), 111 32+; (Society), t iS6 p 187- 
8, tl U7> «l i^&K 328-9: (Tikopia), 
Ul 341 r 342, 363; (Tonga), 111 326; 
(Uvea), I 371: imposed In name of god 
(Marquesas), III 159-60: imposed by' 
priests < Marquesas), ll 429, IEI 3jp^3J 
rPaumotu), in 334; impored by Tubti 
nVmga), 1 153. 4 ^ 9 , in 324-5: in- 
dllEttcion on imposing, (Tahiti) 111 319: 
involving person imposing^ (Mart^ue- 
ms), in 333: persons of chiefs taboo* 
tee under Sanctity of chiefa: rahui for 
chiefs’ beirt (Society), I i86 p iSj»8 p 11 
117: removal of, piece of wood Struck 
(Society), III 329: removal of p pigs 
taken to king. III 329, 357 (SwOtyh 
326 (Tonga): removri eif p term (So- 
ciety r i, tit 329: removed bv coundllora 
(Samoa), III 324^ removed by king or 
chief, in 340 (Foruna); 328 (Tahiti): 
326 (Tonga): removed from runic by 
kingr J 11 293 (Futuna); 294 (Funafuti); 
287 (Fiiumotu), 294-3 (Tangsireva): 
■ex taboo (Society), ll 393, 423; MX 
taboo, applying 10 certain men, t| 398-9 
(Marquesas); 393 (Sadery): set tUOO, 
chief perfontiing ttrnnuniei not enter¬ 
ing house of womeri (Marquesas), 11 
282, nt 37 P cf PoumoEu. n 286: taboos 
connected with office (Easter Is,) a 1 400* 
495 , cf. RoiuttsA. rou, | 358: taboos, 
offiix not accepted on account of, 1 42$“ 
6; (Sscnoa). 1 426, tti 75: not violatid 
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{ManjuttAiO r III 331: violation anger¬ 
ing gods (Futuna), lit 340: violation 
HijLt:-srii: illness (Tikopta)* III ]+i ; Viter 
removing, (MitqueMsl, lit 1171 (Sa¬ 
moa), 11 jit, uf. n 101, removingcurse 
by water; (Tonga), 11 111 - 14 , III 31 & 

— Sign: coconut leaf in semblance of 
shark^gud (Tonga), ll 260* C& Martini*. 
Hi 289 , cMOnur frond representing 
chief : coconut leaves, connection with 
Nafunua (Samos), 11 441 , 32 a and n. a: 
penalty for disregard i n g „ (Society)* 111 
ao; (Toega), [i 160 : set on tree* 
(Society), ill 2 e h 280 

Tecma and Tilafainga (Sflmon, etc.): con¬ 
nection with Mtbniu, I 116 (Samoa); 
of. 1 ib- 17 (Tonai) 1 connection with 
jjaveaSi’ulcQ, 1 116 (Samoa): d; U&-17 
(Tonga): of Fijian or Maori* un Origin 
(Samoa), I 116: Siamese twins, 1 tl6 
(Samoa), cf.117 (Tonga): and tattoo¬ 
ing (Samoa), 1 116: in Toucan mythip 
l 110-17: and Tuttiila ftilaw (SaiflSi), 

Tala'i : and shark ancestor (Society), II 
267* 270, z8S: sharks aiding (Faumotu), 
rr 288- and Li the blind, u 288 (Pau- 
motu); 267 (Society) 

Tahaa (Society); conquered by Film, I 
215; Mannemanne dominant in + 1 316; 
and Rn'intcii, 1 215, 217 

Tahiti: areas I 171-81; and Atiu i l 29$, 
298 : ns a tutllefbih? E 183-4+ H 3 ®S + 
districts (large peninsula), 1 173-4- J 77 , 
jyH, iSo-r, 182, 183: districts £ small 
peninsula), I 174^6: divisions (large 
peaiinsuta), I 1 73 “ 4 , 177 “^ ITQ^ 1 . 
190: divisions (small peninsula), 4 174" 
7, 179, 180: AS an eel, I 3 EU, Z2&* 235, 
236, II itf 7: Hawaii! identiiied with, 
I 3t& h cf. 20, 170: Mongolian diWS 
deriving frail, 1 24*. 3 &J- z 6 i F J7 E , 17 *: 
and Manu s, E E03, MI* 211-2: 

iMw h tft ipet ini name* umtrr Matne; 
Maui ftihing up island af, 1 173: native 
name for, I 170: RaSateun connections 
with, 1 jjo, 

'iaie-in origin of native* of. 1 i? 3 « 21 1- 
12 , zzo r 2 . 35 , 167 , in 379 - 

RurorcmgA' t 234^8* 2 ^7- ** ■ 

sh*rk r l J73, ll 2&$: Tone a* creator of; 
I 244 z Tansptroanq so, t 229-33. 

Tu us creator of jPaumutu), 1 241 a. 2 
— kings: different chiefs suzerains at 
different times, t i&f-b: no king over 
whole island, I 171 and n 4, 172 If- t, 
203. zafr-?, 20&, it 341-21 P™nare ll 
rim king of whole island, 1 17^ 192 
n. 5, 209, cf. 201^2: Irt fiita Parnate I 
and Ponmre IE, the Tcva, Papara chiefs, 
mid Yehiatua 

Tahuata (Marquesas): arena K 1 316: king 
over island* I 316, 318, 320, 332, 

1*3 


Taia- terms Aon and T (Society), li 385^86- 
7 z see aha Stronger! (adopifd ** friends'*) 
Taipii-mii-a-Vflkn h (Nukuhha): allies of, 
t 309: area, 1 3O4, 309, 310+ 313, 314* 
315: chiefs and government, 1100, 3*®* 
he 129, 1312 divine descent of chiefs, l 
314: linguistsG peculiarities, 1 303, 304, 
3*S f cf. II 46: power and importance, 

I 30-S'Q: sacred eel of, I job, 309, fl zSl: 
special sty., l 313: *Libdiv»sions, I 3*9- 
10: and "Teii group, descendants of 
brothers, I 314-15+ El 46-7: and Teii, 
intermarrying, II 350-1 

Tatstimalic (Samoa): animal Incarnations, 

II 240, Z42; of human origin, 11 239: 

illness cured through? II in¬ 

carnate in member or family, etc. n 239- 
40; inspiring head of her family,. CIC* 
It 239^40: plant emblems worn in 
banle* ei zaz: as war-god (godded), 
IE 239+ cf. 241 t worshipped in L’polu and 
SavaTi, ir 239 

Tal-te-arikip Utfdtr pa 
Tamaha (Tong*): curing the sick, 11 187* 
i89: daughter of tuitonga/ffim, II 187+ 
188: divine origin, 11 10S: female of 
highest rank, li i8i ( 189, 190: high 
rank and tanctity, 11 181 h 187, 198? 
importune* cqnnected with matrilineal 
dvicrnt, El 189-90: Mariner** ignonmee 
rf, ll 194-5: offerings brought to, U 
187, l8q: » nriestess+11 lSo. |88, 189: 
taking precedence of thief& h 11 198: term 
applied to father's lister? £ Fuka Kana), 
II iyb, 197-8 1 tree, 191): term applied 
to father’^ silts and her children? 
El 192-3 (tree, 191): term applied to 
sister’s child? U rSi, 187-8, 189; 
term mainly applied to fertnile, ir 188. 
189*90: term, meaning, li i8o~r; 4 ju- 
kanokubolu dniinc homage to. it h> 3 " 
and Ortfon^ii of differenr generations, 11 
190: hotertfA doing homage to, 11 187 
Tamaha {tamua). applied to Father*! sis¬ 
ter. Father's “■ii-tcrs daughter, Father a 
sister’s SOM, Si sic r-and-tuu the E 1 bond, 
Sister'^ child, S Later’s dncefldfliltl, 
Sister's to? undfr thyst titln 
T*masoi]i H i litlc(Samaa) e connection with 
Ngaeoaitcle Eirle, I 7 h - 7 * St s ^nied by 
Sufuta (orator-chiefs), e 76-7.81* Ul 47 1 
cf. 1 4Z4: Nafanua acquiring, I 791 
origin, E 76: Origin, date, 1 77: not 
originally imponum. I 77 : ±M pillars' 1 of 
holder of, 11 443 ■ * tofotfa ride* I 74+ 
76: a Tu-imasanga title, 1 74n 
Tane: later than Malts, s 304: not appear¬ 
ing in Snmoan ami Tongan legehds* 

I qt l pre-Tungaroin god F I 90-1, 9& 

— (Hcrvef Is.)^ fro at house of, 11 178 

— (H«V*y* Mansain): ase emblem of, 

II 427: bird and fish incarnations, 11 43, 
271: dare of arrival, 1 0401 deveriMJvo 
names for, 11 271, cf, 4*7- tttartw mult 
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for r I 240: having Mirfie with skulls, 1 
260: the Mauiara originally 
pintf, l 259, II 272t places where wor¬ 
shipped, IT 43. 2711 priests of, |( 436: 
u refugee god from Tabid, 1240-sjnnct- 
work symbol of, II 4.3. 272: stius con¬ 
nected with t 11 43 h 171-21 Tone dun 
chief selected by? in ida, 219; the 
Time elm worahlppiiig. 1 240, 260, 
II 271, 272: tree associated with, 

II 271 

— (1-Iervcy, Rarotonga): brother of 

Ron^q, Tu itnd l^nguma, 3 36b: tnd 
Makea title, 1 266: sou of Ate*, I 
266 

— (Marquesas}: ancestor of chiefess, in 
70S ana migration to Marquesas, I 30- 
t, 341: and separation of sky from earth, 
etc, 1306--7: and shark-god of FacahuLo. 
I 307 -« 

— (Pfiumotu) t a pro-Tnngaroin god* 1 

— (Frcumotu, Ana*)’ g «4 of fertility, J 

34 * 

— {PfiLonotu, Hao and Makemo); a chief 
god, 1 339-40: raising sky, 1 339 

*-7 (Paurnani^akotoatid hnngaiau): kill¬ 
ing Atea, ] 338-9, cf. 341 1 master of 
heaven and earth, I 339, df. 34O: master 
of life p 1 340: prayed to on birth of ch£kfj 
1 340: prayed io at weddings., 1 34a: 
sky raised by, i 339: son of eirth and 
sky, 1 338; Tangama an ally cf h 1 335 
mJ ri, H 

— (Society); cult superseded by Tatiga- 
roa-Oro cull, I £45-91 marine less 
numtnoM than lho*0 of 0ro p I 247: 
name of highest heaven associated with, 
I 143; tad of, cornel Or stars, 1 245: 
AJ u war god, I 245: at war with Oro, 

T 245-6 

“ (Society,, Borabora); connected with 
MiCky \S ay, 1139-40,11 364: connected 
with rainbow, 1 246; superseded by 
Ora. I 246 

— (Society, Eimeo), superseded by OrO, 
l 246 

“ ctv, f luahine): ednreyin g an cest- 
rtss of chiefs in bland r 1 215: and the 
eight district goda, 1 214-15. 238-9, 11 
41: the eight sons of, 1 23E: im^c 
annually re-decorated, I 18a, an 81-2: 
image-hearer, II 414, m 81-2; moror, 
iff Marae (flushine], Matin'Frea: re¬ 
tain rnj| pre-eminence, | *47, 2491 and 
shark cuJr, 1 239, it 364,260: temple off 

III 81-2; tutelar ffod of titnnd, I 2If, 
238, 246, 249, cf, 

— (Society , Rl'isiea) t and rainbow -war- 
thip, 1 146 

— (Society, Tahna): Auron marnr origin- 
ally dedicated to. I 146: and rainbow 
WOrahtp, t 246 : Superseded by OrP, t 
24ft 


— (Society, Tahiti): "creator 1 ' god B I 

244 : Cult absent m t»n*Ttva districts, 
I 240-1 i highest nod, 1 237, cf. 

2403 human sacrifice to, I 246-7, cf- 
240: image convoying Ora to Tnitin, 

I lol, 2J 8 P 243 : marat near Oro- maitue, 
final receptacle* of victims, I 046-7: 
Oro Superseding, 1 146-7: a principal 
god, I 237, 243-4- and shiirk-rgods , I 
238-4 t , 24Jt W 164-5, m 66 J Tangaroa 
less often invoked chui* * 247 t and Tan- 
glroi, the original gods, I 243, 244, 249, 
eL 237: T&ngarou a* wife of, I 244: 
Tangatoa's apparent superiority over, 
t 245: the Tevu godr t 236-41, 243-4, 

II 264-5, 111 66; Tcra high priest 
praying to, 1 238, 240-1: wind god, 
I 238, cf, 244: worship of, in TcYb dis¬ 
tricts, t 240 

— dan (MilngaiuK iee Airy clan 
Tnngaroa: in Fiji, a living chief? 1 115: 

as Fijian god (Faumoru), 1 tigi as 
Fijian king (Paumoru), i 103-4, uj F 
T22: Fljiiln pandma not including, 
i ri2-i 5" ?i gpdof laser creed, i gt, 122. 
1 3 J. 303 : the Rod of the 41 Tungaroans ' 1 
U*t Si. 04 p lit ~t w 218,222,232,332; 
(Paumotu), 1 341: (Rarotonga), 1 27 2; 
(S«noa)j 1 118-30; (Tahiti), ] 249. cf. 
321-2 

— (Ellice), name avoided, ME 95 

— (Foiunn), name applied to sea-worm „ 
etc, it 295 

— fHervey Is,): connection with IjKlfdfe 
and eels, 11 273-5 

— (Htrvcy, AJtutaki): chief Eiod. 1 293, ef. 

III 289: pod of Tc-crun 1 285, cf. Atiu* 

3 295. 298 and n. j: leaving Man^iii for 
Aitutaki. Ill 2Hi); lizard and ccE asrOci- 
aled witb p 11 273, 275 

— (tttrwyi Auu): anceslor of kingn, 1 

*94. 197-H , [Jl 69: chief Jjodj 3 29S ; 

father of man? I 293-4; -ind name 
of isbnd. T 293-4 

— (Hcrvc y, Mungata]: and tommnn 
right to (mil trees, in 2%, 2yi: Ron ro 
associated witb 1 in Pili-Sina myth. II 
274: Rongo Winning supremacy from, 
111 289; son of Vatu, ET 275 IT. 1 , III 289 

— (Hcrvey, R^rotongsi): ancestor of 
[ an^iia group? Ill 68. cf. I 272: brother 
o| lane, Ron go and Tu, I 2OO: a chief 
fiOit H 1 zjs. 293: ed associated with, it 

2 73 - 4 ' M of (to, I 47 a: leaving Sian* 
gaia for Rarotonga, ZEE 4H9: ion of Area„ 

I 266 

(Minjunai): Atca defcaLingp 1 308 
- 74 - E ®T ?*■ and Fatuhuku Is, | 
agg-* 5 n*( worehipped, 1 308 n. t 
~(New Hebrides): coconut derived from 
nejel of, n 303 : as eel ind make* u 301 

— (Niue): connection wflh /sno md &ws, 

I 349: emblem of, kept by king, lit 37- 
o: tong tn praise af^ u 2gi 
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— (Foumotu): introduced by “Twig*- 
roans / 1 1 340-3: later than Tw 1 C, I 340 

— (PuumoEUp Hfto): a chief god, I 3392 
sky kept up by. i 339 

— (paumoiu. MangtiMVi): ancestor of 
cue line of kings, i 336, 338, 3 * 9 , 33 °j 
333-3, Ill 7-1: J* 3 creator, 1 333: smd 
marae of Anna Motua dynasty, I 333 = 
prat'd to on birth of child* 1340:reeaho 
Tan^aroa-IlkirupPpa+l 3*6 

— iPaumnnip Takoto), listing Tane 
against Aieflp 1 339 nnd w. ft 

— (Rotueia): name avoided, ui 95: 
prayed to. for crops, m 337. 339 

— (Samoa): Ationgic descended from, 

I t>i l bowl emblem of, 11 219 , m Gt as 

II creator/" etc. 147-ft 53 f 1*3-4- 

138-9, II 2 19: and Fe e. pWix Fe e: 
and Fiji, l 8^-90. iM-l, 13S: incarnate 
in lizard? II 231-21, Cf. tl 231-S2 Li! 
descended from, etc. nr under Lu: 
Mvlictoa descended from. HI & 4 : a ™ 
Mwiu'a, set under Mrtfnl'a, xrtrf under 
fUittuiKu" a : olferin^ to (annual), ill 324: 
an origin*! god, ij 219: Faye, iw 

Milder Phva: and the peopling of the 
Padfic, l 48, 94 , 0*..^=- 1S 4 * PaI J 
descended fn*m,l 48, 58, IE 131: prayed 
to, by son of Euimfjrfi'fl, HI 215: pnest, 
brother of tuimii7fU , ‘a r I 5 * ri - 1 [ 

Saves Si s uleo the son of, ire under Saves 
Si*ukH>: and the sertga bird, I 99 k 104, 
cf. 98-9, 128: and Sina, 3 i 219. cf, 1 51: 
sky, etc. officiated With, l 47“^. 5*< 
93 . 94 - 95 . H ^]2 snipe representing; 
II 119: stones representing. II 219: 
sun iModiWl with, I 5 °> SI the 

Tangarofl L h BcysFL ret under Tanpro* 
dtEe ’ Tongiiro#-*-Ul the son of, ire 
Tangisroa-w-Ui; taro derived from* I 
1023 TFi-ti'iM ndvertuiry of, I 102 , 122 , 
1231 cf. 99* 100: TPi-iiT a son of, li 232 
mul n m 3 : and Tonga, i 89-9®, 138: 
Tonumaipeta f- descended from, 1 104, 
122 m - and tuijiti . tit under Tuifiti: 
iuimtinu M o descended from, etc- i« 
un^er Tuinumuti: tmtonfa a* son of, 
1 104, 122: Upfllu chiefs rtOl "zona" 
of, 3 104, 122, 125, 129, hi 63, £14 

tfrfd tj, 2 

— (Society )i creator, I 211, 213, 222: 
tela, etc. associated with, 1 220, H 2 & 7 - 
Oro cult associated with cult of, l 243p 
244, 24S : otiose, i ;iia, : TangarOa- 
Ofo cult superseding fane cult, i 
245^9 

— (Society* Ra'iarea): ancestor of kings, 
1 221, cf erg, 111 66: chief god, \ zzi: 
" creator. 11 1 211-12, zzo; and Hind. ] 
219, 2202 Iliru descended front, I 2201 
Opoa manic originally belonging to, 
under Mara* {Wiitw): the original 

god, 1 212’- On* ihe sou of. 1 =L 
aiy: Oro superseding 1 219-22: and 


the peopling of the islands, 1 ztl-ll* 
ti 267: Ra'iatea as centir nf cult, 1 
248 

— < Society, Tahiti);: Atwhimi worn* once 
ah-ioc]jted with: I 233: god of the PiUHl 
"Tangarouns/ 1 1 214; human sacrifice 
offered to, i 223 : Mflnu^Roroimgan 
connection with, i 22i and fj. 7, 230-2: 
Oro associated with, 1 223, 243, 248: 
Oro more often invoked than, i 247: a 
principal god* 1 237: Ri'iatea the place 
of origin of, I ZZI and n , 7. 230-2, 23^ 
7, II 267; and Tahiti marar in Vaiari. 

1 230, 232, dF, m : Tone as him bend of, 
I 1+4: lunt more often invoked ihui, 

1 247: and Tone, the original gods. 

1 243.244, 249, cf - 137: Tjmea supposed 
inferiority to, t i+y iTautira manic once 
associated with! I 227, 22S; not a Teva 
god originally, I 222 r cf. 221. 227-8. 
229-3 3 

— (Tonga): as"crcaEor/ r l 104-5, 

138-9, cf* 141-3: hrtl men descended 
from sons nf| n 232-3: fishing op world, 
t 141, cf. 142: god of artificers, i[ 4 13: 
priests nf, carpenter*, 11 4*3; and the 
snipe, | 104-5, I3*L efr 139: having 
temple? II 413: and fuilojtffdz, see under 
TuilQjijga 

Tangamn. of 1'akaroa: I 335, 3j6 ? 341, 
li 79: a "‘Tangarwm," 1 33^. 14^ «• 
flfro names of children, 1 335 

Tanga Toa-a-Ui (Samoa): aBsociab'on with 
Mami'a, ] 50, 51, 53, 100: made king 
by heavenly council, 1 51, er. 100-1: 
marrying Sin a, 1 51 - and Fuvrt, 1 100: 
son of Tangiiroa, I 50-1, t 04 ^ lsl 
selecting Ta d e-o- F ranj^ircii3 as heir, 1 51, 
d, icso-i ; Ta"e-0-Tan^aroLJi the M)fl of, 
[ 51^ 52, 104, nt 63: tnsfiti os soti of, 
i go 

Tungrimi family (gods) T Samoa: associ¬ 
ated with sky, 1 50: conflict with Lo*i K 
l 99-104. izJ, t>j: conflicE with Lu, 
1 57. 97. 122, 125, rz7"®: electing the 
lifst iuifrujtiu'a i 1 49^0, 55, ITT 2 T 4 j 
2z 6«7 : :iiul kam chewers of 
I 50, II 470; kitt a of. token by I^osi, etc, 
I ion Mimu"c the horn* Ol'„ I 49”J^« 53* 
56, 90 

Tangama t., Faldatai (Samo^>: kinship 
with the other families of place, 11 25: 
original chiefs of place, II 24-5, 36: and 
theSavai'i Tangaroa, it 19. 2 1 ■ tiileof. II 
35: tuintifiu f r net originally connected 
w'ich, it 2t : T'uima!eaii H ifano f. derived 
from, II 2Q 

—Bstvai l i: 2nd the Fitel&tai Tan- 
%&r® 9 , H 19^ 21: founded by Fmifl. 1 63, 
67, II 30-T. HI 64: fftoup fighting df 
villages nf, II 85-6, 335 - 9 = Muliana f- 
eonnectcd with. Il 31, 335 - ufaemnhema 
name, il 99: «at*, II 3O-1: seals, and 
local marriages, U Jl 
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— title (Srafff): Riven to Fune by Tun- 
Rama, i 63-4^ 67, ||| *4-5: granted by 
orators concerned, n 31: importance. 
S 63; the saja'i of holder of. 1 64, u 31, 
ill 64-5 

"TanRaroiiiLi"! ip Airureki, 1 293; in 
Aiiy K 1 297-8: coming from Fiji. I 69. 
8$, qo-i p 109., no, in: competitive 
nature of lependa (Sumoa), 1 $9^99, 
94, 95 . 106 ; cf, Tahiti. 1 145 ; connection 
between Fiji, Tonga, etc. in myths. 1 
117, 128—9: divine descent (Samoa), 1 
90,123-4, 139^^48-9:rroMil 

1 I 17 - 4 A n 232-3, Ill 65-6: identical 
with '"RamLOfigarts/* 1 30 , 69 , 88 . 341 : 
and the km-fowl question (Samoa) p 
t 98—9, 12ft: the hint comers, 1 go-1, 
123-8: id Man Rail , see under Tongmn 

cbn: in MflJiRurcvn, 1 327-8. 331-3. 
Ill 71. of. l 338-42: in Mani/a. t S8. 
mi, 119-11, 123-5, cf. Society, J 321 . 
231. ire also under Manu H lt in Mamue- 
mi. f 306-8 - |n Niue. i 147-8: peopling 
Pacific, etc. 1 4.';:, 94, 96, izz, 1-4. 130. 
gte -JJjr? under pfact nmnetr in RiTiatea. 
t 21 S- 22 , 233 i t n Rarotonga . j 334-6. 
365-8. z8p: in Samoa, 1 32-3, u p 38, 
8S, J£f fi/to TongHn war; m I^uivis' i p 

162-8, 88. iq8-h>. tit, 124-5' in Tahiti. 

I 229-33. 233-f: in Tafeuroa and llao. 

1 3 :* 8 , 341: In Tonga. 1 3 2 -j r 34, 38. SS* 
lie, in, 167 

pre-"TflngaroiTij l> : (Mftngilrevi}, | 32,7, 
JJi. 111 71; (Rarotonga), 1 aii-e?' 

{ Sain on), 1 88; (-Savni F i), 1 68., 94, 1155 
(Tahiti), 1 149; (Tonga), 1 88; (U prill), 

1 f>$. S8 P 92-4. 13 S—B ^ inferior descent 
(Sumoa), 1 90 and n. 100 1 123-4, 
115 - 6 , 129. 138^ 139- (Tonga). 1 136- 
42, m ftj; nnniL- m Mjinui? 1 m. 125? 
01 war with " Tangiiroans. 1 * see Loii. 
Lu, PfiVa, and Ti'i 

Tajidhia (Takama, i^aumotul: chieftain- 
ship contesr*d. 1 336. Jl 79-80'. killed, l 
336: son of (chief) Tan Rama. I 335, ll 79 

Tin^hia (Rarotonga): appointing chiefs, 
priests. etc, 1 270. 271. 271, 11 427-8: 
and AflftettxigB mmr, It 77: Atra as 
ancestor of (Aiiutflki). E 286-^7: and 
Atsy, etc. 1 295. igS; date of colOniza+ 
tion by, 1 270-11 Fijian ancestry of, 1 
267: fcnd the god TangLis. e 267: god? 
given by tro to, 1 272: Iro'a son adopted 
by. 1 334 p 270. 372-3, in 68: Karika 
adopted, fey, 1 269: Karika aiding. 1 334, 
235* n 77 ’ Karikh apportioning 

land to. 1 269. 271, m 293; and Karika. 
and the bench, road, i 269. 270. 271-2 
ffli^ rih 1: and Karika, dividing land, 

I 370, 37T 1 Cf. Ill 393: anil Kurika, 
founding the two great groups, 11 62: 
KariVn marrying daughter of. I 269, ri 
* 5 : *nd Kanka* organising Rarotongan 
constitution, 1 134. 270, ^71-2, It 395, 


cf. 427: Karikn submitting to. t 269: 
Karilea's day^hier manied by, 1 268-9^ 
it 78: and Rarib'i son. I 270* 271: 
and the Kauktira tribe, t 365: and 
Mauke. 1 367-8, 295* 298 : and Mororo. 
1 275. 385. cf. 2874 11 271: and previous 
settlers, e 264-5; and Rate's descend¬ 
ant, t 265: related to Ru (Aituuki). 
i 286-7, 293: Ruatupu the ton of 
(Aitutoki). 1 285. 393, cf. 275: of 
Samoan ancestry, i 234. 267: and 
Savai'i. 1 267-8: not submitting to 
Km-ika, I 268-9, * 7*1 and the supre¬ 
macy of Ltia/ni. I i6£Hl. 271. 278^-9.419, 
III 36, 339: of Tahitian origin. j 234-6. 
267, ifio: Tangofon a god of. 1 271: 
a ' TariRaroan,^ i 234, 267. 280 ■ Ton- 
jtm ancestry 1 of H T 267- and Tutapu p I 
* 34 * = 35 , *67-8, III 391 
— group (RarOEurigjJ: area, | 378, 279, 
u +4- branches, 1 273 and it, 5, 479. 280. 
281. e 3 78: descent from gods, in 68 h 
ter aha Tstnupia: descent from lit?, 
in 68, wr iifon under Pa; Make^ chief 
mnsecrated in marae of. 11 77: one of 
I he [h ree sirtiit grotips, 3 279, ^So„ 281: 
Pa the head chief of, under Pa: 
and term tfnAa. It 361-2: Tincuniina 
group connected svith. i 273, 274-7 j U 
44 f 7 &. Ill 68 

Taro; brought to earth by Tl'i-tiM 

I 1 tot! u cEan exio-i (Tikopia), 

II 299. 300: first-fruits due to chief 
{iSamoa}. Mi 346: god imm.Qn.pn t in 
end r-d leaf of. ^Sarnofl), n 228; leaf- 
emblem of Pava, worn in battle (Samoa). 
II =-R- 319 - privaie property ? {M.lur.uc) 
IJI 2Sy 

TaruN (AitiimkE): and Avarua, 1 284: 
de^CCndanI of, rnnrrying descendant of 
Mdro-una, i 286, 287, zSS, 289. 291-2. 
293: descendant^ claim recognised in 
Aitu Eaki. E 283-4. -Ot-3. 11 79, III 36^ 
329: descent from Tc-erui, E 283, 287, 
291: Renenlogiei referred to, I 283. 287. 
290: supplanted by Kustnpu, 1 283, 
2^ 291, 292; as Tongareva king* 1 283. 
286 

Tattering: 49 clan maik, II 325? (Atiu)- 
324-S (Aiiutaki); 327 (FotUni)s 325, 
326-7 (Mar<|uesaa); 327? (Psumotu); 

321 (awt) ; ? 32J (Society}; 321, 322 

i rongw); it* ttfcv Easter Is. n 337, 32S: 
didefence of design in NAV. and S.E. 
groups ^larqu eias. 1 304-5 E on esteem- 
cd 4 ft (.Samoa). M 377 : on face (Mw- 
¥*?***\L 3 ° 5 i rrahitij. u 313; n a h 
Wfpw (PaumoiuL u 3273 introduced 
norm Fm (Samoa), i n6: king* son 
tattooed (pELumotuS, m ^04: new mime 

reeftved at. (Marquesas). M! 156: oriitin 
(MijfigaLa} II J 24 : (Samoa), I 116 : rank 
indicated by M is 345 (Marquesas); 123 
(Society} ( tee tiito Pwumotu. || 327: 
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sacred king inspecting (Easier Is,), i 
39S: aaered. king tattooed (Easier It.), 

I 397: sacred king not tattooed (Man- 
gaaa). 1 15 b, tti 84; (Tonga), tn 75 and 
n, 9 ; see 0/10 Marquesas. 1 420 , in 85 : 
tanooer compensated na priest (Samoa) , 
n 4pS: tanooer. uml term tu/vnga 
(Samoa), 11 377, 40S: fOirptiU, etc. pre- 
sent when hop* Eattooed (Swum), n 
169-1: unsatisfied vengeance recorded 
by, 31 349 (Mangaia): 351 (Marquesas) 

Tnu (Samoa): capital of Minu'a, < -4^ 53. 

II 13. 157:/we of Man u 1 a held at, 11 13. 

8+^S. 449. 4^i = greeting of, 11 4&9-70: . 
the Houscof Three* 1113*469 r ihe House 
of Three electing 154* cf. $Si 

n 14, eii 171, 175* 176, cf. 113; rivalry 
between Firiuw and* 1 44, 53, 54-5, 56* 

II 157. in 48 

Tauaan& f. (Samoa) : branch of /uaajjfltf f. # 
ll 18-19,465* ni 1 ti: descent* n 19, 21 r 
pi Faleati, rr 19* 23: kinship with other 
Falelaiai chiefs, 11 23-4 , 25 

Taufaqgi f. (Samoa): branch of haama f rj 
|[ 18-19* 465,111 112: chief mu, tt 19, 
cf. in 172, 173: and privy council of 
Endow, 111 112-13: the Sava^a of House 
of Nine? 111 172-4, efr ie 19 

Taumaeo, Dul! Is.: dan groups with 
tnums, l 413 : islet* governed by chief, 

I 413: mamlineal descent in, I 413: 
native* largely Polynesian, 1413 

Jouprtfi (rtUagc maiden), Sam0:1: con¬ 
sulted by chiefs, n 106: daughter of 
head chief of place, II 98:" eldest sister 11 
of the uuofr/wu wirta, II r^I, cf, 154-51 
governing the dWintr* ll 106; head of 
the iauahma, n 98: as kava-maJccr, 11 
4y:marriage of, and war allies, n 331: 
officially superior to her brother, it iqq* 
to6, t8S: present al tattooing of village 
hays, II 160-1: rank of family personi¬ 
fied in, 11 91* too: receiving H+ dcmh' - 
mat on accession of bfOEhet [o lit$e p It 
too: the iti*wii/iihirTw name held by, It 
98. 100* 106. i8fi, 465* 470: scat in 
council-house. ll 10*. 453, 457, 45®' 
as “sister” of chief* I 78* 11 99-JQO: 
Of tvimamiu, ” greeted/* II 470: fw- 
tonga fefiise comparable with, It 188-9 

Tautin chiefs, area under, I 174, 176 

Tavi of Taubm (Tahiti): defeated by 
Vehistua* i tSfri roAm for son of, 1 r86 p 

II 117, tit ^28: wresting nizenuity from 
Papam chief, I 185-6: t&* aho Tavi «u 
nil t 191 

Tawhiti (Tahiti * etc.}* traditional place 
name* 1 20 

Te-emi (Aitutoki): alFoEtiog land to Bu 
women, 1 282-3, 289, 291, 292, ti 46, 
cf. Ill 393; arrival of* 1 283, 284, 290: 
Atea o& iuiccitur of, I 166 - 7 , 111 69 : 
Abu thief descended from, I 295* 2*3$ 
and it. I, ill 69 : coming from Avoiki, 


473 

t 482, 285: descendant of Maro-una 
marrying descendant of, t 286* 287, 288, 
289, 291-2, 293: districts of, 1 283,291: 
the fim anh descended from, 1 283. 
287, 291: the first man, 1 285: head 
chief of island, i 290-1: mztrvt erected 
by, ti 62:*'moulding'VAirutaki, 1 285: 
Hongn and Tanga™ Aiding* 1 285: 
Tangnoi as jneeawr of (Abu), 1 295, 
29S 11. 1: and Tanflarcn'B lizard, ti 273 

Tcfana i Ahurai, irr baas 

Tcti group (Tweh. Tm f Tail), Nuku- 
hiva: alh« of, f 311, 319* cf. 320: area, 
1 304. Jir. 313. 3M-*,5. » 47-S, 491: 
liiiwoijh section most important, I 311, 
cf., ii 47: linguistic peculiarities, I 304, 
cf, 11 46: subdivision* with chiefs 

I 310-1 x, ei 47-8* 349-55- |9T: and 
Taipii group, descendants of brothers, 
i 314-15, ie 46-7: and Taipii, inter¬ 
marrying, 11 350-1 

— — head chief: end control of group, 
etc. i 3^0, d. 316, 317, 310-1, n 47 s 
district, H 47 ; divine descent* l 3M« 
69-70: leading j^roup tn war ? 1 3 ] 7, 321: 
bs Nukuhiv.L king? t 320, 32. 1 F 322-3, cf. 
318: related Do sub-chiefs, ll 47-8, 349— 
50. Ill 150: sanctity. HE 85: summoning 
group to council* Ie 491. 4Qi, 111 ti6^: 
tribute paid to B I jiy r 321: and turtle- 
catching ceremem v * II 282, 310, III 36— 
7 . I2 ^ 

Teipe (Mluignaa): associated with crabs 
and pi peons P II 272: nod yf branch of 
Tongan elan* 11 172, cf. list of battles, 
t 261: irtCitrnate in Ceftlipcde, Ti 27^, 
cf. 27 %; worshipped iti Vaiciu* 11 43.273 
Temuri 1 * Ari s EfiiHtHiu (Ari'ibuuaiiE, Tc- 

marre).' chief ui Pap&ra and head of 
Tcvtj 1101-20^: death. ] 404: guardian 
of, offering chieftainship tn Pom are [* 

II 73* df. I 2oz: balf-bruther ol Ten'- 
iETJre, I 191, i02 p El 73: 11 k]ng F> of 
Tihld* 1 202: and Poenare ll, oon- 
fedemte^, 1 204 

Temprc*: (Samoa), n 82, in 49: (Society), 
m 81-2; (Tonga)* 11 412-13: assembly 
house as tempk-, tti undt* Assembty 
house: kept in order by priestS vm^id- 
ann, it 431 (Maniuesot), 414 (Society): 
409 (Tonga): ftt alio Samoa* the House 
of Fe> p it 474, ill 46, 110-11* cf. Ii 220 

Te Oropan, ire under Attnhura 

Tori' ire re (Tahiti): Amo abdiosdng on 
birth of. I 187, 191—2, cf. ttt 153 r chief 
of Pjipn.ni! and iht Tes-ai cJan„ I 1947-5, 
197, 198 j 199: confused with Tcmari'i, 

I 191: date of birth, I rS?: death, t 2021 
effort to establish supremacy o(, T 187™ 
90,194-5* II 72, ri 7: extent of influence* 

I 193: half-brother ufTem*ri , i + 1 £91* 
2oi, ll 73; kinship right to visit Hnpape* 
t rq6 p tt 72. Ht 79: maro-Mro of, t 188, 
192 it. 8 r 2:00-1 p iff aho Marti-ma: 
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pyramid at manic built for, 1 174, cf. 
tS7, 191 ami n. 7, II 63 h 117: rakui im- 
posed lor, t 187-8, ]] 117, 1(1 318; 
S*n of Amo and Purcn, 1 174, 187, 189, 

_<y+ . . 

1 ctuarmi. see Iddcah 

Teu (Whipp ii. Otey l, Tahiti: birth, 1 196: 
thief of Furionuu, E s 8 g, igo, 192: 
father of Pomare I p 3 189, 195, 196, 

341 : marrying Ra'intcun princess, 1 196. 
313: of Faumotu.in origin, 1 196, 241: 
plying homage 10 Pomarc II, m 22P-I : 
relationship to Amo and Tuxaha, I 
zoo~a 

TtVil I.Tuhiti): area, I 173-7, 178, c£h 
22J, Ell 123: clan alogan 1 173: domU 
none clan, 1 171 : eight branches with 
own chiefs. 1 173, 178, iSo* i8i h tS$ M 
n ih. II 341 „ 4S71 influence outside own 
area, 1 174, ™- 8. *77->>. >*7, cf. tV3: 
Inner Tcw^l 173-4, 1&0 i name, known 
In Fiji, etc. 1 172: Ore not originally 
a god of, I 222„ 224-8: Outer Teva + 
i 174-7, 179.-80: Ra'iatcim origin not 
claimed for, 1 244: it social group. 1 171, 
173, i.S, n 3^40* 34* 4S7, cf. u 

389, 111 148; supporting Attahum in 
war ft Orn iJiuige, I zoS: Tune the god 
of? 3 236-41, 243 - 4 . » HI **- 

Tangarofl not origin ally a god of, 1 224, 
cfe 221, 227-8, 229-33" 

-Papara chiefs: Arno, ire that mine: 

arfi rahi, I 172, 178: chief a* priest, in 
341 chieftainship passingto younger -son 
branch, 1 186-7, 111 374, 375, cf, I 194, 
in 1: connection with Punanuiu 
chiefs, 1 173: connection with tain find 
wind, t 172, *73: descent from Vaittii 
branch. 3 172, 173, 174, n 39, 40: 

diuaatrous attempt it extension of 
powers of, I 187-90, 192-5 „ 11 72: not 
dominating whole island, 1 187, cf. 
189, 191: and Etmeo h 1 193, 210, 11 69- 
70 ] extinction of line of Amo r 1 204 ■ 
head chieftainship passing from Vaiari 
branch to, 1 184-3, 229, II 40, 341, 

ill r23 r 199-200, 365 n* 1 : heads 

Of Whole group, 1 177, 185, 187, rSg^ 
IQI, 20 q f aoj. II 40, 341, 487: (here¬ 
ditary! titles off„ 11 6g: marae, m 
Mohaiaiti, Timutucmii, and Tqofrii 
tiHtUr Mtfrsw of Pipra: and thfi mora¬ 
le a and nwo-lird, ror under tkit it lisleii 
and the Roman chiefs. 1 200, 302-4. 
408, Ii 73, in ait: related to sub¬ 
chief* of area? 11 389, cf* r 186, ti 39- 
40, til 148: sacred. Ill 79: shark-god 
ancestor of, t 172-3, It 39, it 6, 270, 
III 66, cfi. 1 243, 265-fi, 307-8: ahark- 
god (j| . and Tane. I 238-41, 243, II 264- 

5, lit 66: summoning group 10 council, 
war, ere. | 177, 185, 229, II 341-2,485- 

6 , 487 - 8 . cf. I 193 : Tati, 1 204 , n 4 ^ 9 , 
cf. III 211 r Tcmani, 1 ee that name* 


Ttri'irem, see lhat name: Tuitcnii, and 
Tavi ofTiimira, r 185-6,186-7, cf. i&j- 
and the Vehiatua K a 1B6, cf, 189, 192. 
*^" 4 , 1 95-6^ M 2 - 3 , II 40 , 341^2 

- Vaiajn chiefs: belonging to oldest 

and highest ranked bnmch T I 172, 173. 
174. '84, =85. -jz, 13 40,486: 

groat chiefs, I 178: (hereditary! titles 
of. 1 429, ri 69.70, m 162, cf. 1 230, 232: 
manie r see Marat of Vaiari: maro-uru 
worn by, we under Mara-ura: Vaiari 
lad y wooed by T angarOa ,1 221, andn. 7 „ 
230-4 

Theft: a crime. In 45 (Miinqiiefcl*) £ 3, 4 
(Samoa) j 21, 22 (Society): not a crime r 
(Marquesas), m 25: an infringement of 
taboo (Toni:a), ri 340 , m 15 : Outride 
tribe^ not a crime (N'itich 27: from 
strangcra (Society), ill 21, 2 2: tribe 
avenging injun, p 10 Individual (Marque¬ 
sas), 11 3£i : wixhbi iri.be. * crime (Niue), 
ZD 27 

Thieves: banished, til 29 (HSlice); II 
(Samoa ); 19, 20 (Societ^O: l>crtten l III 
29 (Easter h,}; 28 (Fcitunn); 21 (So¬ 
ciety): buining hair of, (Society) 111 21 : 
burning spirit" of t (Rarotonga) 111 24: 
divmatinn to discover, tti 30-1 (New 
ffcbridcs)i 18-19^ 34 (Society!: cf, 
Samoa, it 407, m 7; ^Suuble mtitutinn 
exacted from. 1.Flliee), III 29: drowned, 
1]| 30 (liukabuka); 21 (Society): cod of, 
(Society), ill 21: (inveterate) killed hy 
own people ii 347, cf^ 111 23- 

4: Invoking death of, fSumoB), III 6, 
Stilled (Fotuna), m a8?; (Miingainh m 
23-4; (Manihiki), m 30; {Mnirquessa)^ 
III zG; (RinMMip), II 340; (Society), 
III 3f9, 21 : killing of, not avenged 
(Mongnia), ||| 23-4: mutilated (Mm- 
gala). 111 24: property of. bewitched 
(Marquesas), III 1 59* 227-8: property 
of, devasiHted (Easter la,). III 29 j 
(Hervey)p ll 34^“9, Lll ®t property of s 
taken (RMrtPtonga), ii 348-9; (Society), 
in 211 (Tikopiii), jii 30: not punished? 
(Marquesas). Ill 251 not punished if 
not caught in act (Society), III 2i~Z, cf, 
Easter Ii. lit 29: set adrift in amoe, ttt 
29 (Ellice); 27 (Niue): stolcrs anidc or 
equivalent taken from, ( Marquesas), 
111 26; ef. Easier la. in 29, am Ram- 
tonga, 11 348-9: strangled tTokeku) r 
III 28; swearing innocence (Sumo*!, Ill 
S' 1 ®. 7 . TongB. 111 14^15: ftwmritig 
raEsely^ killed hy family Rod (Samoa). 
[L il ?p d, in 6: trial by Ordeal (shark*), 

lli roe, ■ Favourite number (Marquesas), 

I $ 14 * n 49- 14^ 

rhrnnes, etc, see Seati of chiefs, etc, 

■ft plant 1 leaf emblem of god used in war 
(Samoa) ,11 jao, 243: man deriving 
from, (Niue), t 349 
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Tiaio (Miingaia): adapted in place of 
Tanc, 1 259, IE 27 z; associated with 
Moloro. 3 -z^g: date, I 259: deified 
SccuEar kin^ 1 259: gtid cf the Mnuian, 

I ijly, i] Z; 2: in Canute in tfe L and shark, 

II 27a: worshipped at Mara, IE 43, 27a 
Ti'i-ii’i (Tiki-tiki): as adversary of Tan- 

trnroa (Samoa), 3 102, 121, 125; ally of 
Losi against Timgaroa f. (Samoa}, l 99, 
1001 connection with Maui. 1 qi , 100, 
102, joi^ 11 232 n, 3 r as creator (Mar- 
Guesra), 1 3021 us first man, i 30a; 
(nuffioni), 1 339, ee 205, a ti 71 = gening 
tuft * (S-irnou), I 102: Hao kings de¬ 
scended from, (P«umotu), r 357- Hina 
m wife of, i Paumotij), i 337,31 205, 287 * 
and 11 incest 4r [Niueh ei ao6: Ri* a 
deaerndatu of, (pAumotu), 11 28 31 
sky raised by, (Samoa) ci 232: son of 
Tanganon (Samoa}, ee 232 ™f "■ 3: 
volcano cult associated with, 1 303: 
not worshipped in Samoa or Ton^U, I 91 
Utopia: chiefs imposing taboosj 113 341, 
343, 3613; Fotuna connection witn p I 
3G8-9: haiing brad chief t i 410-11, 
413-13, tti 30: natives akin 10 Poly- 
ne^Eiiti, 1 410: and tiucation of sacred 
and secular kingship, I 411-13, 4111 
hub-grnupn (with own chief*.), I 4*1, 
412, 11 58, 277-8: two main groups? 
1 41 it villages, etc. I 410, 411, 414, ll 
297-8 

Ti I ufainga , tee Tnema jind Tltafamjja 
Time, computation tif: and abdication 
custom, etc, 1 I&-17' chief not bc- 
Rctiing heir early, I 15: genealogies not 
strictly accurate ,E 17-18: heir not id wwyi 
eldest of next generation. 1 13-14, 15- 
iG: and mm fi lineal descent, I 14-131 
nr* ittso division of rime known to arero 
(Society), II 423; and sun going too 
fast (SitmO;c), 1 $0 
Tinch (Tonga), II 191, 193-4* 196 
Tinintu (Tinmbu): king offish(Mangmfl), 
xi 277 ] and hiss turtles (Samoa), 11 i$o f 
245 r ree trkt? Hua-Hatu-TinirftU (bo- 

riety), 1 238, 230 

Tinomana group (Rarotonga) : area, 1 273, 
277, i79i 11 44: chief as priest, itt 36; 
chief having seat in Makea marae, it 
77, 78: eonneerion with Karika group, 
1 273-4, 37 ^- 7 , c*- 3 79 * 281, 11 78, III 
G8: connection with THDgU 4 group > 
l 273- 274-7, 270. II 44, 7 ^p rii 68; 
genealogies referred tO p I 275-6: one of 
the meat groups, I 279* 2&Q, 281; 
origin of name. 1 275: subgroups, t 
273 n, 5: and term ciri^f H II 3G2 
Titk* (and family names): abdication of h 
on birth of son (Society), I 187, 191 + 
342, of. 199. EEC 81, ijf jflflrf rt. 10; the 
00 (Samoa)* i 7b, 11 350: ureoi title here¬ 
ditary (HVutca), 1 219: hound to head 
of holder (Samoa), III 214, lib, ef T 1 49- 
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$0: and chieM head, time term applied 
to (Samoa), eei 227: chiefs' tides here¬ 
ditary (in family), (Kao), Phi 422; 
(Rarotonga), 1 265, 279-0, cf. 274* 
(^amoa), ei 14, 70, lit 180, 183, 365, 
366 , 387 -SS, 392 , cf, 3 EE E&i: (bOCieT> r ), 
3 214,11 j&S, til 162-3; [Tonga, Finni), 
1 155, lit 1S7; see also wulrr mimes &/ 
eftt t‘fs, etc.: claims to, disputed 1’Samoa) r 
111 3. 178, iSi, cf, Jl 95; (Tonga), ill 
189 h to 1 ,, 192 and n. i T 194: disputes rt, 
settled by council (Samoa), 111 3, iflj; 
(Tahiti,, him ) + 11 387: each district 
having own EjeIc (Society). II489: family 
designated by name of family head 
I Rarotonga), 11 45 ; family bead bearing 
famiK' name, ill iGt, 218, 397; (Ro- 
tumji, it 34, in 204-3; (Samoa) . ii 
a,4. 5. 6 - 7 , 15. 16, tea. i*+. ijr. itc 
179: family member elected to bent 
name must be recognized by chief 
(Rotumu), til 205: family name ^wci- 
ared with control over funnily (Samoa), 
HI 179, cf. 181, 366, Ite tils 0 family 
head governing family, tinder Govern¬ 
ment:. family name in female line 
(Samoa), tee Sa l LHiuaiunm name: family 
name granted by family (Samoa), II 16, 

I El 179. 181, 182. 184, 207-8, 36(1-7, cf. 

Rotumj, 1EE 205, 225: family name here** 
ditary in family (Siunu4 EI 5. cf. Ill 
lyy-BOj tHtp iSa p 3*6-7, jf-r aka 
Rotuaria # he 204-5 ■ family name neces¬ 
sary to candidate for group title (Ko- 
tuma). III 205, 225-6, cf- ^JimtiSj Hi 
179, 182-3, lfi+: family name with¬ 
drawn by family, (Samoa), ill 207-8 1 
242 ■ family name withdrawn by family 
before great chief deposed (Rotumii), 
III 205, 2 X 2 , 225: family names and 
lilies, 111 161-3: Fijian titles in Poly¬ 
nesian islands, i 115* if 3j9 a 363, nr 
162: gods granting, (Samoa), | 49-30, 
III X14, 215, 219, 2ao: gods interested 
in candidates lo. 111 218-20; 215, 219, 
cf. 223-5 (Samoa); jff akn M ongaia, 111 
201 1 219-20; Rotuma, 111 225-6; 

Society', HI 223-4" grunted by adminis- 
trati^T o Lndls (SamOB} h I 8 $, 11 14-17* 
zi, vij in 176. cf. 11 366; see also 
election of king (Fotuna), L 363, 11 495* 
III 203; (Rotuma), ll 495;fTahiti, fetd), 

II 43, 3S7, cf- ill 17; ch Tonga, hitu 
maliiii , ll 477. ami ill iSfr, cf. Hjo: 
granted by orator (cnuncilt), Samoa, 
ll 377. Ill 143, i?S K 1S5. 207, j« also 
under Muhetoii tide, tuiauTus title, etc.: 
granted by piece concerned (Samoa)* 
ie 25,111 165, t8o< 181, 182-3, e 9^ dU 
Mata'afa title, ii 28-30: gmnud and 
withdrawn by some persons (Samoa), 
ill i3z, 207-8, 230, 242, f« also under 
Election r grantee of ritk infiueticed by 
chiePa kin (uMa£fi} p Scunna, ll 15, 377,. 
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111 ill. 170-1, 175, T77 f cf. 184: 
IW1MH Of title rotated 10 chief (Samoa) , 
V£!7* ai '^< a* - *- £M 4 ®, us, iji-s) 

cf, EUace* r 3)8, til 206^ otS Tonga 
(iUtJeiimkuMu}, 111 191, 193-4 ; 

grafting df title, a hertditarv right 
(Samoa), 185,11 15. i6 p jijii] IJUJ5- 
6, 177, 1S4: graining of> unanimous 
decagon necessary (Samoa), |[ 15, HE 
171, 176^7* 179, i8i, cf. afoo/tV, ill 
Jfip 113 h *« Society, m 199, W 

111 206: gr* firing af a tee ah# 

Election; group bnncKn concerned tn 

tide-granting j^amea), II 17 £cf P 13, 14), 

2* ^9- 3*> 32, 59, 3jr: group 

he^a hearing group lisle. III e6i, 31S, 
397i CEustcr fj,) t ? n 57; iRotuma), 
? « 54, 353; (Saraoi), 11 7, to T 16, 101. 
131: (.Society), 7 || 69-^70, 111 163-3; 
head chleft having family names da well 
ds group titk* t m 161-2: cf. Samoa, 1 
56, 57- Tsm^ i 132. 152, 156, 157, 
j 60j holders of family names, etc. alone 
forming council (Samoa); 11 445-6: 
honorary debicnuTinns for places (Sa¬ 
moa), 11 462, 464: indicating connection 
with god, cicf (Society), in 78-9; man 
bearing name of sacred chief not sacri¬ 
ficed (Marquesas), ill 156, 227; mem- 
bera of some family bearing ehier^ 
name and orator's name (Samoa), 111 
i-P4 r 146b II 367: orator-chief* 

having Chief's names (Samoa), 11 367, 
368-9; Orator-chiefs taking orator 
names (Samoa), II 367, 368-9; eraicr- 
iriune or chiefs name of family, arutift- 
able by candidate (Samoa), 11 368, 369: 
Eh* pupa (Samoa i. s 76, 11 358 ;'the prtprt 
towfffim (Samoa). 1 761 the "pillars" 
Of tide-hoEden (Samoa). It 443. 453! 
454. +56, 459> 4*5« 466, 467, 469, cf. 
I *I“ 4 , II 31* » 3 - IU *4-5 : cf. Rare- 
tongs r l| 400. and Tonga. II 47B, 480, 
m iSft, 188. 193; sanciifving their 
holders, etc, 11 lit, HI 2273 (Hao), ill 
31i - : (Samoa), 111 4 D~t, 72-3, ?4p 2 r 4 - 
15, itxer alto Ra'iatea. 1 219, 111 77, 
tfrrd Tonga, in 76, Met* sanctified after 
inauguration: sanctity of, and abdica¬ 
tion Ctmom (Marquesas), iu 203.131— 
2; (Society), 1 203 mui n. 4 til 220-1, 
222-3, 373 n. 2; of. Hao |* L 111 222: 
seats m council-ho Use connected with? 
(Samoa), U 83 , 84, ye* tf/io Marne . Beats; 
several tides held by One chief (kinship 
claims), III 163 (Samoa); 162-1 (So- 
*jety)i succession to, after father's 
death (Samoa), it 153, cf. too, 106; 
(Tonga), it 380, cf, 411 + i« ah& Man- 
gaia, 111 200-1 ; succession to, in father's 
life-time (Marquesas), ttl aoj + 380; 
(Society), I 187, 191, 241-2, m &t. 
133 W w. iQ, 195, 1961 37i, 372; re* 

nb* Paumoiu, III 204, 222, and Samoa 


(lwpwi)> IE IOO, 106, iKS; succession to, 
J« a£ra Succession: of (a/ai/ft, tea 
uwitr Samoa, kings; tearamen mty ap¬ 
pointment* to, m 164-9, ut also mJg 
Will*: title and chief! am >hip going 
together (Samoa), 1 74-5, 76-^7 P », cL 
* 45 * Si. 52, 54 “ 5 f il 8, 89, 111 163; 
(Society)* 1 214, 11 69-70* 74. cf. 1 201, 

II 489* ni 162-3, 377: t« tifto Tonga 
(Fiisau), 1155 ,iji 187; nnd o£» M&mt a* 
wcial centre: tide conferring official 
importance on chief a heal (Saimaa), It 
188: title and land, etc, going to¬ 
gether, in 165, 170, 364: (Mangaia), 

III 231. Cf, Rarotonga, m 127, ZJ2, 290; 
(Marquesas), in 203, 232; (Samoa), 11 
97. ill 166, 229, 366; (Socicrv). 111 195- 
6. r97. 231-2. cL 1 201 (Yetuartua). til 
272: «e aha Tonga, m 230. 266, 269: 
title, land, and marat inseparable 
(Society), 11 67, 69-70, til 163, 132: 
title and mwfli connected (Society), 
t 229, 230, 11 66, 67, 68, 69-70. 75. m 
ifiz-j. cL 279; jw also Rarotonga, 11 76: 
tide and mummy of dead chief con¬ 
ferring claim tn land of latter (Society)* 
111 155-6. 159. 227: titles associated 
with power of chief (Marquesas), 1 317. 
324* II 48, 491, Hr 128: vanquished 
family head giving up mime to pro¬ 
tector [pta forms). Samoa, n £: with¬ 
drawal of, involving Laps of chieftain¬ 
ship (Samoa), 111 207, 20S: withdrawn I 
of r involving kws of land (Samoa), ill 
229-30, cf, 240, 36^-5: withdrawal of. 
Involving loss Of Sanctity., etc. 111 99: 
214 (Samoa): withdrawal of, and 
sprinkling ceremony (Samoa), 11 uij 
208. 216, 21S: withdrawn by orators 
(council), (Samoa)* II 366, m 182, 207- 
8 , 242 : ire also Numc* 

Tokelau (Uninn Islands): duminsince of 
Fokaofd, 1 373: Fakaofo chief alone 
called art in r j 373, 377; government. I 
374: group once dominated by Nuku- 
nono. I 373: king called tuitwfttiau 
l 374 1 *E 3 fc 4' hing choosing priests. II 
439 r in 52- “» god, IU 88: king 

having own demesne, [i| 314: king 
priest, i 374,111881 kingfihip. BUCoesBton 
w. i 373. 374. 375^7. Hi 382-3: ques- 
sion e si wrontocracy in. i 374-7 

Tolufale (Samoa); association with Man- 
ono, 1 58, so. 11 20: as founder of Sava? i, 

I JH. $•), cf, 6c-«; and Hili’* "will/ 1 
t ;S~9 , 60 

— I. (SuDnn): mother-W-diUKliKr de- 
Kent in tjM of, n the nnpnml 

cbeft of I-.ileal.ili, II z(i: the Sttfenu- 
nmvno f. setdinp at Fiiicolili thiuuuh 
tnarnages with, n ift, cf, 27 

T onjra: and Airutaki (Biiatapu), 118j, 

493: rtieiui, 1 13 j-j: ant! Bttkahitkn , [ 
38*, created by 1 angaroa and Snipe, 
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i 104-5: aa early settling place, i 28-9, 
3B, cf. 2: and Fiji. I 103, 105-6.X 24 a I2&, 
129,160: Fiji, Mnnu H a h 5 avai'i and,con¬ 
nected in mydu. 1 117, 128-0: Fffiui 
title in. t 115, II 359, III 162: fished. up 
by Hikuico, i 10-3, li* J 126: liihcd Up 
by Mo 4 p i+ l 104-*. J» 4 i Ml. M 2 : 
fished up by T&ngaroa, I 141, cf. 142: 
and Futuna, l 142, 143I 167, 568: man 
descended from god* ( l4 TlflJgllpUlB IP 1 , 
1 137-42* 11 232-3* he 65-5: man evol¬ 
ving from creeper (pre- M Tangaroana"). 
1 136-42, cf. 139. 111 65: and Manu'a. 
1 102-6, 119-20, 111-2, 123-4. 1*6. 
128-9, zBS: and Niue, 1 343-50. 351, 
354. i« aha Tuitoag* of Niue, 1 365: 
origin of name. E 105-6: and Rira- 
tonga, I 266-^7, cf. 274, 277 tmd n. 2. 
280: and Samoa (Tingihuji, 11 250 ; see 
aho Tortgan war: Samoa tributary to, 
I 152, 167; SavaTi connection* with, *« 
under Savrfi: mid the , *Tangaroaiifl, M 
I 34. 38, 88. Hip 1 & 7 ‘ Upalu 

founded by TongiUl*, 1 59: UpoLu (rods 
not known in Tonga, J I It: and Uvea 
(Loyalty), I 415, cf. 417: C : vca (Wallis 
Is.) connections with, ISf under Uvea 
OVollis Is.) 

— Fiji and Samoa, native group name, 
I 170 

— kings, dual kingship: X 131 - 2 , 134 ^ 5 , 
418-19, ter edw Timonga (sacred king), 
Tinkncilukuhii{<( f nnd Twkcnt&k*Mti 
(secular kings): an ftndcut jnstitunon, 
I 426: disintegration of system after 
murder of Tuktiaho, i i 6 o- 4 : origin, 

I E43-4. d, 144-5: sacred secular 
ofBcea orijp nelly united, I 135,. 418: 
triple division of rule? t 429, cf. t 153. 
ill 304-5 

— kings: leered suzerain tmUmgn t t 131, 
M4-5. iS^. & >4*» ± l6 7- 418: secular 
sure rain Ottkank»MM t 1 157-8, l68 r 
418, cf. 1 132,111 119^ aecidar suzerainty 
not permanent, t 134, 167-0, cf, 147* 
434: suzerainty of luikumhumtiu barely 
acknowledged by Finnu chiefs, I 154* 
168: tuiftmgi* ft* group suzerain, 1 I34 T 

rf. 134-5. « 5 S. ** 4 » f *7 

— Tonga Eabur burift! place OI highest 
chiefs, I 131, 167: central home of 

Tanga nuns.' 1 1 167: governmen tal 
centre of gttiijp. I *31* t&7, *68? home 
of greatest chiefs, 1 131. 167: large dis¬ 
trict*, 1 r^z: Mud the capital of, I 133: 
other groups tributary to, 1 142, 167: 
relations with rat of group, I 167-9: 
ruler visiting subject islands, X ijo: 
subdivision* with own chiefs 1 133—5^. 
in 13 

Tanga-id (Mangainl: god of TonjfiUl elan, 

II 272, 273; incarnate in lizard. 11 272. 
273, df. Kuroteng*, 11 275, 276: lizard 
and eel in bflElftl cave of wonhippm of. 
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II 2:73: and Tangaroa, associated with 
ed ( Rarotonga j p u 273-4: worshipped 
at Aurnoana, u 43, cf- 27^ 

Tongan elan. (Mangaia); arrival, j 359: 
branches, t 260: and councils on wuror. 
It 489-90; deriving from Tonga, t 259, 

II 138; district in south r 1 259. 11 42: 
eituiction pf, l 2601 gods, ire Tripe T 
Tonga-iii, and Turanga: later than the 
Nguriki, E 259, 262, III 67: and list of 
barrl es, 3 261: Lizard worship Connected 
with, II 273, 275: marae at Aumoana, 
|l 272 r tt. 2, cf. II 431 predominance, 

I 160, cf. a6i, 262: “'faiigiftliis” It 
#1$ 

— war (Samoa): and ascendency of the 
Matietoa, i 60, 65-6, 73-4,92-3: dance 
and song incident* I 71-2: date, I I to: 
expulsion of Tonga us, 41 time of 
Karika's migration to Rarotonga, 1 73 : 
immunity' of Manu s during, I 73, too, 
Eio, 111, i2i, 125, 129: and origin of 
Malic Eos title, 1 6 o, 72-3* m 145: 
period of occupation by Tongans, 

I 68-70+ 7^. no: the Stenting of anchor* 
pole of IwtoKiFO, I 7 L 74- subjection of 
UpoLu and Savwi t t 7 73, cf. m? 
ftfid the "TftiVgaroan 1 * theory, E 109-12, 
1I0-IX, 121. I2 J t 126, 129, cf. I 34, 
38-9: Tongms not driven out of 
Savai'j, I io8 t ii&*u, 125, 129: no 
ImVamjj or twatua elected during. I 73*, 
93, ill, II 9t m 41 Tuna mid Fata 
driving OUI the Tongons, 160,65-6, 71- 
2, 73 . Hi. M 3 . M * 5 . "I 145- Tuna aud 
Fata moving the stone, t 72* tt 151: 
Tuna and rata and wives of xui&u^a. 
r 72-3: Tutuiia freed from TongOni 
by Fua'auioa, 1 73 : and walls in SavaL" i , 

III 25&-1. cf. II 234-5, Hi m 

Tonga re vu (Peorhyn li.): Aituroki chief 
as king of, I 25 J, 286: king as high 
priest. III 38: nfldra desoended irom 
Manilliki chic/, 1 381, 383: tribes, 
x 383 

Tanumaipe'a f. (SavTu-il: and Asau, 31 jig 
33-6: chief consulting L, o!d WSinan,” 

II 304-5: chief of, can trolling lives and 
property of the people, tit 311: chief 
of, shark* due to. 11 104-5* 244, 311. 

III 345: eRon to concentrate titles-, etc, 

in representative of, t 77- 3 &, of, 76: 
cstabbahing representative Ln Tuama- 
sanga and Atuft, I 79, cf, n. 1,80: genea¬ 
logy referred to, til 65 * pre¬ 

cedence to Ngatoaitde and TamaaouLLi'i 
tides, 3 79: Lafai u ancestor of, I 75, 
t*+p “ 35: LculOftgitupaitea as antes - 
tre** of. I 75 , a 33: Uuoongitupaitea 
marrying t us tonga, i 104. 11 331 and 
Manu a T 1 95,104, in: the Mmcnp f. 
in Sataua and A*au related to, LI 34, 
35-6 1 mother^tOKUughter descent in 
tree of, U 92: Nlimmu aa anccstresa O 4 
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I 75r 7ft 7104. nG, ill, 424 , Ii 
3J b HI -65. Cl. II izz Zii'tyamiumti name, 

II 9Q-: &eat of government, Satupaima, 

JJ P 3f> 33"4- of, | 75, 83* II 31: 

Si iiKea as ancestor of, 1 75, 95, *43, 

11 33.3 r 9- til 65: Si'ulco a& of, 1 95; 
Tangaron aa ancestor of, ] 104, 1221 
Iqfritfa-Mp passing m XmiVjojto f, 
from, I Si- 2 : IuiWj f. related! to, 

II 35, efr I 76, 78: n'orcl p* H u taboo III 
district of, 111 94 

— fills: Until led by council of the family 
seata, u 31, 35: importance, I 63* ll 32; 
origin, Ii 33, cfj 1 73, 104 

^TotcinMm ': 11 217-316: 30s (Duff);. 
206-7 (Kistcr h.); 204 (Ellice); 292-3 
(Hrtuna); 171-80 (Harvey); 295-6 
(Mamhiki); 2S0-4 (Marquesas)] 303 
(New Hebrides); 391-2 (Niue) - 301-2 
(Onjgtong Javt); 2 8 4-8 (Paumoiu) 2 288. 
91 (Rcrnima); 218-31 (Samoa); 261-71 
(bocje^); 197-3^1 (Tiltopia); 293-4 
Hoketaub (Tom^); 294-5 

rrongareni); 293 (Uvea); details under 
Incarnation, etc.i cross-split totems? 
(Samoa), a 227-8: cela aa ^CX-pacron* ? 
fPaumotu), 11 2S4-6; elements of, in 
Polynesia, II 217-1S: father’* totems 
honoured by children (Fiji), II 134.*, 1: 
and incarnations of (pods, ere. 11308-16: 
mother’s golcqm honouTed by dutdfen 
if living in her tribe {Fiji), if 134 ». 1: 
vphi-roitrns ? II 271 (Msngttl); 226-8 
(Samoa); JM-1 (TikopLa); 260 

U\m^as- tree and pLam * r micmi p ,T r« 
Hrtdcr Trees, etc, 

TradhbnB,, :on^, ete P : chiefs learning 
genealogies and, (Marquesas) n 203 i 
chiefa and pn«(s alone nndej-sttifuliiiR 
«rip( tablets (Easter la.}, | 395, cf. 
197 -& ■ vnch dan having own (Mungaia), 

I 15S, EE 43, 345-6: competitive (Sa¬ 
moa), l 89-90: feasts held on child's 
learning (pentalogies and, (Marqiscus), 

II 203; king m custodian, of, (Easter Is,), 

* 3y7- 403 ? cf. 397-8: king ft Learned 
man (Niue), me 133-41 knotted atrinjii 
aa memory-aids (Marquesas), 11 203: 
language of, (Pautnotu). 11 287, ni 92; 
(isocitty), in 92, tee ako Marquesas* 
hi 92, and Rotuma, m 336-7: the 
Ki h>gy ,F as records of mignmons, j ^ 
26-^7, 29: the M-irquesain Log* p 1 37, 
30- r: pre-Pacific legends not well pre¬ 
sented in Samoa and Tonga, 1 91: 
question of accuracy, ill 61-2: the 
Karotonffim W I zy, 19-39, 3 t, 33l 
34-6: recEtcd by the arm (Society), 

11 422, 423 : recited by r{H»a-n?nfo 
menP (Easter 1*,), i 398, 4 o&- (pau- 
matu) p 11 433,434: recited by secondary 
priests (Marquesas}, It 419, 430, 431: 
reciting Of* by niftht (in mttrae, etc,)* 
Society, ll 419: script tablets, annua] 


examination of candidate readers (Easter 
!*■)*_* 3 Q 7 -E: script table ES. old man 
reading ill* deprived of h ‘hat M CEasier 
U.) r I 398: script tablels, read period!- 
Ally (Enter U .), 1 397, 398: taught by 
certain priests (Marquesas) h 11 eoj 
— official recorders: II 44O, cf, % 397, 
398 {Easier Is.); ll 419, 421, 422-5, cf 
419 and R. 2 t £11 223 (Society): oSatwa 
Omlors m record keepers (Samoa), | 82: 
each district having one or two (So¬ 
ciety), II 423 : education of, (Society) + It 
422, 42^: the htimfxi confuted with the 
<?rm> (Society), ji 423-5, cf. 4I9, 42:, 
lEE lij: instructing the people (Society), 
B 4-3 ■ maiabule as record-keepers, eic T 
tTunga), El j8 p 39, 3®o, III 3702 office 
hereditary (Jwcictyh n 4.19 4H, 4*4 i 
(longa, mataimU), 11 38, 380, ill 370: 
QiSce hereditary, Bon mhalinj? dyinj* 
breath of father (Society), u 4 19-20, cf, 
m i68 h 2*3-4, tteulso Samoa, m 165-fi, 
223-4 ^the ottt& A chiefa {Society ) r 11 423 2 
tfmo, imeating king (Societyj p ir 424: 
tfrrro, learned according to rank (So- 
eiety), || 432: the orer js, learned in 
astronomy, etc. (Society), u +Z j: the 
ortro^ more than one at a tmirne 
(Society), n 422: «w, official orators 
(Society), 31 423-4, 488: urero. verbal 
ftocuracy (Soriety). ie 422, 42 4i tf. 419 
I reason, offender banished (Society), III 
2S l h 272 

Trees land plants); associated with Tan- 
garot p Common (Manjgaia), lit 289, 292 S 
as boundary'marks , III 316? (Funafuti); 

308, 309 (Rotuma}; 249 (Samoa); 278 
(Society): cognisant of inauguratiDn of 
king (Society!, 111 79, 326-71 common 
and individual property, m 289-90, 
292 (Hervey); 314 (Tokdiu); see aha 
Urtdrr Ramina. Banyan, Breadfruit, 
Owpput, etc. 2: tonne hung on tree 
O ahiti), hi 154’ filing of, chant to ap¬ 
pease tree-ipirit (Henley), 11 427: gods 
irnmaneru m fruit, II 2 i 7 , 252 (Samoa, 

I onjja): gods immanent in trees, IS 273? 
(Mangaia); 22,0, 221 f 242, 32a (Bum) : 
[Men branches as peace emblems 
( I abiU), ii 343 r cf. Tonga, It 341; hert- 
dtary ownership of h (iVIarqucsas). lit 
296, 298, iff ulsff under Breadfruit; 
(Ne^v Hebrides), In 319: landowner 
cbamina cheitnut fruit (Her^ey), |l| 
390, 29a: Leaves oft district bidge on 
canoes (Samoa), It 317-18: leavi-i, god 
associated with ends of, (riamoal, I. -ig, 
241 K 150: at Hhtrifr, sacred. If 240-1: 
names of hms, etc, applied to district: 
(Samoa), tt 31S-19; afTeriligs to trees 
(Tonga) 11 j S3 : oivnertfiip of bread. 

fruit and land connected ? (ftanxonffa), 

III 19) ' plant tiiutt (TillOpis} h ]| 

3 99 t □! 341: plant etua eaten by 
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Certain pcrwns {Tikopia), 1 1 300 : Plant 
aiua Dflly taboo to worshipwra I (Tike- 
piaJ F It 298, 300, c/. 299 r plant 

tmblpng af gods Tnam by worshipper* 
in battle (Samoa), II 241, 242, 250, 319, 
jioi plant, etc. emblems, curing illness 
of woRhipptrs (Samoa), ll 350: no 

E Unt aim iTaagih 11 252 - planted at 
Lrth of child, 111 2S1 {Fiji, Marquesas, 
New Hebrides, New Zealand, f Ton¬ 
ga): P taming ofp and tide Id laud ? 
(Niue), iti ^04^ 305: plants as secondary 
totems (Fiji), II 2+0: and plains, si* 
"totems,"' 11 240-2: sacred to god + 
bleedmg when cut (Samoa), 11 241: 
*s sanctuaries (Samoa), 11 242: separate 
ownership of land and. 111 397, 398 
(Marquesas); 319 (New Hebrides); 
310-11. 312 (Return*); 279-80, 281-3, 
384-5 (Society); sep+mie ownership 
of land and trees, and matrilineol de- 
Brent, m 282-5 : Mlfl* of dead and tree 
near Araik! (Mangflit), III 299-309; 
trees as principal totems (with animals),, 
Fiji r 1 1 249; uncultivated. tOmmon pro¬ 
pern.", in 316, 317 (Funafuti); 291, 292 
fRarotonga): for UW of Sirancols (Niue, 
Fenrhyn), III 281,319 : nr i’I/JO Banana, 
Banyan,, Breadfruit, Coconut, Toto t 
TL, and Voms 

Triftb, Administmttnn of justice* 
trials 

Tribute, 111 343-63* 362-3 (Easter Is.}- 
3*2 (Ellice); 361 (Fotuno)i 358 (Her- 
vey)] 358-60 (Marquesas); 360-1 (Niue); 
360 (Paumotu); 361 (Roiuma); 344-7 
(Samoa); 3S3 - ? (Society): 363 iTiko- 
pi»); 347 -5} fldoEa); 362 (Uvm); 
banishment for refusal to pay (Society) H 
in 19: due uj head of group, m 399— 
400: rendered by group and by con™ 
quered people* III 3+3-4, W aha 

I'Ood offerings, elc. 

Tu; brother of TunE t Tangama and 
Kongo ( Rarotonga), 1 166 : Os creator of 
Tahiti fPaumotu j, 1 241 a. 2: food offer¬ 
ings to, (Manganrva), III 335: the god 
of the Pomare (Tahiti), 1 241-3; a 
great god (Mangcrem) , I 241. 342; 
guiding the eel which became Tahiti, 

I 3iri cf. 236-7: incarnate in a ffsh? 
(Faumotu). II 288: later than Maui, 1 
30a, cf 342: manse (NI angareva), 11 80 : 
meaning of name p I 2+2! nut one qf 
the highcfe t 1 24]: sun of Atea and 
Papa (RamtOfigt), I 266 : and Ta-whirl- 
tna-tc4 (NW Zealand), 1 242: worship 
Spread over Pacific, I 241 
T 142mJsangi (Samoa): and the ciiltJuu, 
l 83, 424, 429, II 468; Atua bounding' 
encroaching on, tit 231-3: capital 
(funner), the seat of the chief, I ++, IE 
11-12, cf. 21; capital, jm Afenga: con¬ 
stitution, etc. funned by Ationgsc, 1 6o f 
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73-4: euunciE of chiefs in? Ill 113-14, 
116: no districts in, 1 +2: /uwo of p 11 r3 p 
449, +**p 4*1. in 46* 47, 113-J41 
greeting, j] 468: and the it MBs, I S3, 
424; One of the UpoJu kingdoms. I 40. 
45 . 11 io-ii, 21; no suzerain of, till 
hf$t to j, | 74: village ■districts 

I 4°. 42-3 

Tubu frubtdahi)* Tonga: Finau U, I the 
son of? 1 143,152, 169, 433; food supply 
amtnfled by, 1 153, 429, m 324-5: 

Manuagui a brother uf h 1 152, 433 ; 
relative power of tuitunga ind, t 152-3: 
and [j lies of luikiiriakubtdu aod iutfsmtfa- 
krtamt 1 i|s, cf. 146, 433 

— family (Tonga): descent from Ngmta p 
?t 144; furnishing candidates for 
tmAdOtakaLom and tmhanokuisolu titles, 

1 146, 11 185, cf. 1 14S-9, HI s6£: 
Mumui belonging to* set under Mumul I 
principal wife of tuitt/nga a member of, 
tl 185 

— George: at assembly hame p ri 478-9: 
brother's sun 4 * heir to, f 434-5, m 
37&-1J as chief msgistniic, m 13-14: 
at chief priest. III 35: inauguration of, 

N 478* 479= inauguration of heir of, 

1 IBS: land and men belonging id. III 
231: special language used re, 1 *65, 

T n 91: iuthniiLakalnuu superior to, j 147, 
149: si a tuikairoksiMUf l 147: mi tonga 
party opposing. 1 164 

— Josiiih, doing homage to ifimaha, n 
198, cf. 193; naming George Tubu m 
Successor, 1147: IwkiMvkubafa , 1146,147 

Tubu-matohi: flight to Fijti I 160: and 
question of alternating: succession, 1 434: 
relationship to Tukuahn, 1 147, 160, 
4f4: Successors nf, 1 147, i6o f 43^ m 
371: as tmX&tokis&ahi' 1 E47, 160 
Tubu Xuhiu and ussa^simitian of Tuku- 
nho, etc. 1 158-60, 162, 165, 169; bro¬ 
ther ol Finau U ll, l 158, 169,111 208; 
Chief of Vavau, 1 158, 159, 165, 169, 
ni ao8 

Tubu-toji r brother of Tubu-tniilohi, 1 147, 
434: death* 1 43^: and question of 
alternating succeswoti, 1 434: I uikunts- 
kMu r 1 147. 434 

Tufunga, term applied IO oil experts ? M 377, 

407-8 

Tm title, under ChieJs, tennt, etc, 
Tusaana fSamoa): .Vnna families not +11 
originally related 10, ti 19, 20, *i; and 
the a&fWt I 42^-3: an (Sixipa ia v ji 
J 57^S. HI 7J. cf. 74, 214, cf, 215: and 
A^uu, IE 35: banishment of, m 10: bodv 
•enraiitp ete. 11 375 (cf. 372-3), 376 = 
bmnch familiri of line of, it 18-19, 465 1 , 
tit 112, tee ilUo the Mavaenga, Sltuila, 
Tauaana, and Taulangi families: chief 
Anna families related to T ir 18-22, in 
140: crown tand of> 11 m dominance 
in Hpolu, 1 74: family name, fit 162: 
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genealogy lunger than Mantl'ai* chiefs, 

i 120 ct. io6i genea3ojj>' lefemtd to, m 

= grated” St /*™ r II 4*5, 

4«j: not interfering r£ local disputes, 

ii jjo, me ioj: M jester M of tuiatua inr- 
JW* S J 7 +: Uva-makers of, It 4661 

king of Anna, 1 45, i| jj - Lu con¬ 
nected with, 1 06 p g7 h 127, IH 63-4: 
military i*rvrc* due to, 1 423, « 1 330, 
III IP3; mother-iO-daughtCr descent in 
tree ai, ii 91; orator-chief descended 
from, 11 201 rill noirrying daughter of, 
1 5 P. 32 , & 4 , loip 126-7, II 20 , *lS, 111 
I 7 ^» 2-S^t cf- JII 63--41 pre-'‘ Tanga- 

nura," 168, 88,91,93,94,97, 109, 115, 

I2&-7: rtgal powers passing from 
Tqnuimupe a f, to line of p t So, Si-2: 
related to Teaumaipe k afimily t it 35, cf. 

I 76 , 78-. sa'otimduma name, II pb, 59 
u/jo fl. 1,465: seat of, the seat of govern- 
ment a n 1 1 + zi : not a ion or Tangaroa, 

I 104., 122, izy r T29: and Tftngaroa, Ml 
6j r 64, und rt r 21 Tanjpm myths not 
ffltotwninij p l 105^6: no tffutana during 
4 organ dumination, | 73, ng l [Sir 

II pi ft. 41 and the usu&lri and qfo atPi* 
11 ^i377i442.UitU-T3,114-15, nb, 
17 ^ 1 . 17 S» i 77 h iS+l wu allies ^Wu 
vilEag**}, M 334 

— i on«z: agreement with Va’riuu- 
□ngj. mi 172 ■ uml Atui village-ctEsirirtis, 

11 464 r body servant of tuinaira, de¬ 
scended from, I 375> 376: not giving 
mat to Mater* II pg 

—■ Muiingututi'a: appointing adopted 

ion. ns heir* in 145* and it$'&aiMituniii 

nune Of Muanguiulia f, u 99 
™ NsiaJLttimlecnahft: and the death il ‘. 

mats custom, 11 <>4-5: descendants 
cuJJc>d alooii i, 11 443, »t 112: " greeted M 
at wife'. Ullage, 11 z 4 : wn of. living in 
mother & village 11 24 
“ TanudcJangiancesTOr qf SatyaEa 

f. t 11 18^19, Ml 174: father of Safa- 
mfltuna. 1 80: first historical tmaann, if 
Pi: kinship with Tonunuiptfr and 
MftUetoa Families.. t 75-6,77, -« h cf, 80: 
o ra lor descended froin^ m 144: passing 
title to 1 78: in' oauutuiua name 

demed from; 1 lister " of, 11 99 and n, r 
■ title: council granting, influenced by 
the weePi, II *5 377, , n lit, 170-,. 
j 7 Sp J 77, cf* 184: electoral families 
related to mwurui, in 171-5, cf. II 15- 
17: Fiwto"otai, etc. and grunting of p 
™ * 7 y* K^otcd by the Hou« of Nine, 

I S / F J 1 14t + 6 f* 111 no " IE . *7*r *7^ 
170, cf, 1 61-2,81, 11 iz r III 46-7, 47-fl: 
granting Of a hereditary right, 1 ■&< m 
I I I : fc q "5 c * ^ °lAW* titles, 1 45, 74, 

7^ D>U*ra " of hftkftr of, n +45, 4*5. 
4™’ bacutla branch collecting mat* for, 

II 231 succession tq (hereditary), u 14, 

III 387-8, 392, cf, m 178, t% 


Tmatota (Samoa): an aU ( t pa'ia, ri 357-S. 
Hi 73 h cf, 74, 214 : bqdy-&firvani p n 373- 
4: branches of family of, M 26, 27, 467. 
Ste uUu SafentmLuvao h and SlfevilLaii: 
COci>nui-moi seat of, It 459: crown 
lilnd 4 II 11: the ftifruivn jhe privy 
^uncil of, u 443-4, fit 1 j 3 ,170^ gtnea. 
logy referred tu, 11164, 3^: " ] greeted/ 1 
II 466, 467; inauguration of, m 374: 

jester " of, u 373-4: kava chevrers of, 
n 467: king of Arua, t 45, ee it: Lu 
connected With, I 57, s)6- 7h 127; Moso 
connected with, i ilxi 3 n 2.™ n i 64: 
military service due |o. 11 330: Nafanim 
ftCqmnng title of p I 7p: md oraior-chief 
I^Ola, it 374-5: ' pTe-Tangaroan/' 1 
m, q 2 „ P3,123,1261 probably the oldest 
Line, 1 10b, cf. 108: relation represent¬ 
ing, 11 466, 467: of&auahmm name, it 
^9: seat of, the seat of Rovemnient, 
II IB, 21 1 not a Hf aon " of Tanganasi, 

I ic! 4 r E24, 125 p 1291 Tcnjgan mvEhs 
not mentioning, 1 105-*: no tuutim 
during Tongan dontiiuition a 1 73, 93, 

— title: electoral families related to 
tvift 1 mi: ill 175: grantedbyHouicufSa 

II 14,466, ill 17t.i7Spi7b.cf.l8l ; inat- 
gninsit granting of. 111 jSq, cf. 11 374: 
one of \ht Iqfdifa tillea. I 45, 74/ 76: 

M pillars M of holder of, n 443, 4**^ 4^7: 

succession to {heredii?iry> h m 14. in 180. 

1,3374 r 3 ** 

fisijdi {t uijiji }: and .\lrhalo (Samoa), I 
1 17: *Modation wit h tmwanu'a and 
1 io6 p 120, 125. 128: 
hrst-fruits in Fiji due toj (Matiu'aj 3 z j 
346: incarnate in nun kSuviiH), n 240: 
in Samoan And Tongan Jegenda h II 330, 

III 162: a Savmi'i god h 1 114, n 240, cf, 

11 3W. in 162: ion of Tanga™ (3*- 

J- Ill! Tangaroa as king of 
Fiji (Faumcmih 1 JO J-4= tide not 
existing in Fiji, in r62: Tungan god + 
yiduiK wfldon (Tonga) K m 257: treev 
Sicred to^Samoa}, ti 242 r ami Itu'flBfinu'tf 
IVcKf-Tangartpa, 1 99, 121 ¥ m 346 
Tudwyjtiikalmm (Tonga): confusion with 
tmtvnohuMu, 1 1+4-50, 431-5, 136, 
n 185,111 193^4: deified daughter of* 
proiectiun from Udhiiwku&tdu, 1 148, cf. 
149: divine descent, in 6|-6: family of A 
™J* of luilonga L I 145-+, 149, *3*. 

II l86, 111 6j-6, (93; a 1 amity title, 

* «45.149, 150. Cf. 43= - 3. 4551 find food 
Controller* MI 325: governing own dis- 
tnct but acknowledging vureramty of 
tuikannkulKtlu, i ,58: H.ln-Kalawi 
formerly name of district ftf, ( jnj; 
bud ditd of Huhalic (Allonge, etc,)', 

f ■»■ ip.rf.ra =6*4, i 

3bH,i 7Q, head of temporal and military 

E^t”' ‘ *A + 3 J,,ef, i]., 134-5: * 

biFher title thin t 1+6, 
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,47 j * 49> 436; iista of, 

referred to, 1 136, 144, 145, m 66; 
Mounga-motua the first secular king 
and. I 143-4, 149 = Mounga-Tontfa 
appointing son first tuikannkubolu, 1 
•44-5* .*49. 433. in 1931 succession 
aiwn.itmg between families of tuikano- 
Aaiof« and, 1 (48. i 5 o, 413-6, m tS6. 

I 9 i 389, 393, cfT Born bora, 1 

214: the Tubu i. ftmisfiisg candidates 
for mles of tukanvktibalu and, , , 4 6 

II iSs, of | 148-9 to 36S: , hc tmkanol 

< 144, *49, 4^- 
3, II [So, in iS$, 193-4 

Tuikanokubolu (Tonga): us '‘acting man" 
ci mitting,! 1 16+: appointing chiefs? 

Iasi cf \ *® 9 i J 9 ®. * 94 - 3 . 309-10, 
268; assassinated t f despotic, m 266. 
« f - I Ij8, III joB: chief of the Nna 
Sipup, in 188-9, 193 : connection, etc, 
with the luthmtakaiouu, ut umicr 
TmtotakaloHa: and council of chiefs, 

11 +77-S, 4^. cf- in 119-zo: council 
meeting summoned by. n 4 ;* : daugh- 
Kr of, principal wife of tuitong*!, j] 1^5- 
7 * i» «. I i$2 r i5j h 161: divine 
descenTj ill *5-6: a family tide, 1 i 4S 
1*9; r 5°. cf - +J3-3. 43;: and food con- 
troller, Iei j?5; mid god Tali «y-tubu, 
HI 35 * 76 1 ! bead chief of Hihtfo 1 ij,--* 
133 , 160, Of- III 268-9, f« o/„, Uvea, J 
369-90: tnauBBMfcn. I 1 35 , IK 7 6. 

7 . 1SS-9, 190-4: increase of power 

1 i47-St i4^“ia h ijs-fih i6 5f i[ E Z 66: 

kissing feet of tmtoxga fifing, it 197, 
i9»i labour due to) II 3 & 3 : and Isnd, 
m afi6. a6S, 369, 331: lists Of, referred 
ta, I 1J6. 144, 145, 146-7, 160, 111 96 : 
making peace, t 164. tit 130: military 
powers of, 1 132, 146, ,; 7 , , 63-4., 4JS , 
J“’* : appointed first tvihono- 

kubolu, 1 14^-5, 149.433, 111 193 - Ngata 

KTOLjp electing, ill iSS-g, igt, 19^-4: 
Office vacant (decay of ay-Biem after 
murder of TuJcunhoJ h I 134. i 4 7 b 41 + 1 
power oyer fife arid properly, lit 11^ 
L* 9 ' ruling when iuihatiiuhalaua old, 

1 1464 455; seeutor iqng of Tonga] 

1 l3t t f 3 *i f ^}^ 5 p I 44 t 1+6. t 4 7 r i 4 g. 

1 “3 ” 4 * 4Jv; mccetdea by member 
Of family. Ill J 70 - 1 , 3*9, 391, ef r 189- 
$Qz succession alternating between 
tHihciiitiiktihiua nnd + ttr uttdtt Tuifouiia- 
ftulauaz succession (election), 1 14S 
ill 186-7, cf, 1 jG fi 41S ; iuc , 

«uor nominated by* 1 147, m iS6, iS 9t 

f - P 1 suzerainty' bikrely Rdamw. 

ledged by rumi chiefs, 1 i$ 4t j6g : 
suzerainty over group, 1 157-8, i68 p 
169, 418, cf, j 132, UI 119: tribute due 
to. Ill 349, cf, 1 169: (he Tubu f, fur¬ 
nishing candidates for tide; of liahm- 
takalaiw and, l 146, tl iSj, cf. i 148-9, 

III i& 3 ; ttoti&Tiga ran king above, 1 152-3 i 
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{!+**??► '64-S.» I 9 S - ire alto 

Maeahuaki, -Mumui, the Tubu f. etc. 
TukuahOn and ihe Ftnau chiefs 
Twmmu a {Bamm}* abdicating m favour 

01 ion in atj; an o/t'g paia f m 73 74 
314# cf , 1151 and the &riwil$ f n f| - [ y 
i* 3 r 1 p, 170; aMociaiian writh tuikti 
and tviongU' t 106, 120, 145. izS?^ 
am Mtmi earned, m 7 Jp 
nect,on wHh ,Vleip aE3a SdotukTij and 
1 atn p u 84-5: decline of influence over 
Lpotu. etc, i 7j, 10S, no, hi, ,, i: 
dominance over sfcmoa, Kijj, etc. I 5(l 
I03, 106—7, I (6-10, 128: dominance 
ow Lpolu and Savui'i, r to6-8; and 
the fofiuta, 11 453, 469. and Fiji, 1 y,, 

E? 3 -: I30 rV f a8 - 1*9. hi 346; 

hitiuu the original home of, t 53, 11 

5?/' SS* Ml 48: gcneslogies, etc. 

refcnwl to, in 63, 3 tS . glunre biightin K 
fnnta, in 74, 33, j and godSileWo, 1 96, 
Cf. 48: ’greeted," I) 469: Java chewtrs 
at, divine ongtn. 1 jo. 11 4,0; king of 
Maim a, 1 45, tI lt: ri0t a * HJ 

74: and Mdnono, 11 30: Moa the family 
name ol, I 36, 57. infi, in 94, t6,- a: 
Pjli inarrj-ing daughter of, i 58 101 
lit 25S; as priest, in 35-4. 3 g/ tfj , 
a, ’ J f- 1,1 .4*. 1 1 S. zi<?: i^oaualmna 
name of fantiJy of. n 99. 470: Taaasrw 
1 49,l,SJ. 55-6, (32-3. „ 
157, MI 63,64 n. a: | angaroa the god qf 
I W <t„<l t, in 2, 5. 219: Tau the .eat 
o lnttttamWflj 5J. 54-5.ll (I. 157, 

cf- 1 44. 56. Ill jS: and Tongs. I 103, 
106, ct. 119-20, (28: and Tanean 
creation myth, I 105, cf. 144; batoxga 
«*. (Tonga) t 103. iso, 128—9, a8S: 
vcficrBtucn for, in 104 

~T 1 a ' eH ^T W!kS< f W : appointing one s on 
fieir (Mid the other priest (omtorh l 52 

ruberln. Lava for infertile rotfa, , yt 
™ ftrat ftWMw/tf, I 5 i ? lOd-I. cf* 

5 * , 53 ■ II 333. m 4^« ^3 ^ fiotn K ta 
Cdunab in heav-ien, i 51: living qi Kiti- 
uta F * 53* cf- 5^ and name of Fiti-ulu, 

1 tii, cf. 129: preventing tons from 
righung, 11 of Tmngm^^Vl 

I 51 f Jlp I^4 f til ^3 ’ fui/iii giving 
to, 1 99. cf. 104 : tuifiti mnjTttd to sister 
Of. 1 I2t, cf r in 14^3 

— tide ; bound in b«d of holder, m 2 i+, 
J?H7 i I 50: granted by the Home of 
Three,I 5 4T cf,55,11 i 4l ni 171,175,176. 

- gnaacd by Tangamn f. 

Ortginaljy, j 49-^0, 55, m a i 4j 426-7, 

“■ "J HQ ■ Hrsimng of. mlluence of the 
Ml Itji '* pillars. * J of hnlder of. 

It 469 1 yuccession to, hemfitary in 
family, lit 3 SS. cf, it . 4i ioo-i: *u*. 
cession to, by younger 1 S i B 52-3, 
54-5, 100-1 1 cf, 1 it 215: iucceasor to. 
appomtcfl by djing chief? it idq-i 
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Tmiotoga: chief* related to? t 141-2: 
not cutting flesh ua mourner, 111 75: of 
divine detictnl, 1148,162,164, ifif.ll 195, 
j S r >, III 6s: £B 1 it(£ park dUtil^. Ill 31&: 
not elcaed^ m 119, 186 : family nwne, 

I i|9 t 152, 156, 157, 160, ill i6t: di*E- 
fhiiu p etc. due ro f 1 143, 143, 144, 167, 

II 1^2, 111 348* 350-3: and focKl «m- 
tfotteTp nz 325: food due us (provisions, 
etc,), 1 i&j, in 117. 349: food-offerings 
to, discontinued by binau chiefs, i 16a- 
3 P 41 Op in 351, 352: funeral of, presided 
over by Utitimga ftftm, il 196, 197-8: 
funeral of, tii-boo on food after, iu 326: 
as god, i i si,166, 167: m 7jp cf. 75-6: 
god incarnate in, 1 151, cf. xit 75-6: 
god represented by, 1 158, 162, 167. 
id 19^ m 350: gods living in is bind be¬ 
longing to. It 255-6: good crops pro¬ 
cured by, % 158, cf. 162-3, ill 351: 
good crops procured by dead tui£onga h 

III 3512 RovtrninffoiiTi district* 1 132-3, 

157. cf, 158, 418: Hikuleo us ancestor 
of r I 142, III 65: human sacrifice on 
account of, i 151 ■ inauguration at Mua, 
1 163, cf+ 164, 166, u tg&: not indued, 
III 75: noi inspired, 1 162, 4tg T cf, || 
413: killed if despotic, t 143. 153, 

111 117: land held under, ||t 230-1*266, 
cf a 268-9, *** aka 1 142, 143, 144^ 
lists of s referred to, I 136, 142-3, 156, 
10 65: Mariner 1 * ignorance re, ti 105: 
marry Eng daughter of luihanokubohi. 11 
185-7, I*! 369, dF. 1 152, 153, i6tt 
Maui a* ancestor of, I 142, III 65; Mua 
the family district I 132-3. 157, of. 
163, uv aha Uvea, 1 3&9-70: office 
hereditary in family, I 14K, 418, III 36B- 
9. 389: office passing to ton, til 186, 
r&S a 36S-9, 380 p 392, cf, i 154, 1631 
office pasting to son by principal ^-ife, 
tr 185-6, iSS, nx 369: power* decline 
of, 1 154-7. i 6 a> 163, 165-6, 418-19. 
428, HE i66 a 351: power aver life and 
property, i 151, m 117 s powers in old 
time*, 1 151-2: precedence al feast*, 
J 164: 2* priest, 1 ijt, 158, 165, 
166, 419, ill 350, 352: nol a priest 
(Mariticrj, l 163, cf. ELI 75: not punish¬ 
ing offender outride his district^ 1 157: 
rank depending On relationship to, 11 
1*91 ranking above all chief*, ir 359, 
360: ranking above tuikiinaknhaht, 1 
3 t Hr !J 7 i l6l < 164 - 5 , H 

r95: respect due to, t III, 154 - * 55 . 
l6t, 164, 166, 419: sacred bowl of, and 
trial byordeaf, m 14, 15: &acred king of 
group. T 131- 134-Si 167, cf, 418: 

Eacred and secular power once united 
in, 1 142-4, t6.j, 165: having Samoan, 
wives, 1 I42-3, Cf. 136, j« aim Tony- 
majpeV 1 104,1133: silting apart, l 147, 
ti 477: sovereignty over group, 1 134, 
^ U4“5> i5S. 1&4 p 167l special lan. 


guage used tt, m 91, cf, 1 165: taboo* 
imposed and removed by, in 326 1 
Tangarc* m ancestor of 1 104, 

122 ; (Tonga), 1 142: Tan gams els 
ancestor of later dynasty of, 1 137-40, 
142, 111 65: pre-Tangaroun dynasty 
evolved from creeper, 1 136-42, hi 65: 
not tattooed, he 75: might be tattooed in 
Samoa, in 75 n. 9: tribute due to? ut 
347k 349: tribute paid 10 j by other 
group*, I 142, 167; the tuihatfUtimkiuti 
I. a branch of line of, 1 143-4, 149, 432, 
it I&6, ill 65-6, 193: a* tirtticlMt'a 
(Tonga), l 103, 120, 128—9, -881 tui - 
mmiii'a and tmfiii aosodflted with, 1 106, 
iao, 125, 1 28: and imtanga j*fm and 
tamahii, ii XK6-9H: unable to depose 
chiefs, in 208, 209, 266: unharmed in 
war, i 143-4, 4tS ; war not begun with¬ 
out consent of? lit 12Q, cf. I 159, 165, 
418, 4^0: war (plana) nor within pro¬ 
vince of, i 161-2, 163: wives provided 
for, l 163, cf, Rolunui (mw), 1 360: 
wives of, taboo? til 76, cf, f 72-3 

— Rau-ulu-tbnua: avenging muwer of 
father, | 143: delegating civil govern¬ 
ment to brother, 1 143-4, *49. c f- E44-5 

— Lau-blitonga: not consecrated at Mya 
08 * 7 ), I 163, 166-7,11 196, 197. ef. 164: 
conversion to Christianity, 1 164, 166: 
daughter of, ranking above Kin^ 
George, 1 165: evile m Vavau and 
lloapiu, 1 i6j f 166. Lt 196: power 
limited to right of veto, 1 164; return 
TO Tonga tabu, l 164: ^on of Nui-iav-j. t 
I 163 : venerated, 1 164* 166: and 
Viachi's son, n 196—7 (tree, 191I 

— Mau-ulu-beko-lofa: death, I i6li 
and father's sister r etc. It 193-4, 197 
(tree, t^l): Lind lamtika Faka Kana, ll 197 

— Nuiava: alliiLnee wilh Pinau, and 
consequent decline of power nf the 
tuitartRU. I 158-9, 164, 163, 165-6, 419. 
It 196, III 351: death, II 196: privilege* 
curtailed by the Final! chief*, 1 

1 66, HI 353-2: as refugee in Haapai, 

1 160-2, i&6 h ill jst: tucouQn of, 

I 163-5: und tiutiuJui Faka Kana, 11 

197 (tree, 191); and f?iim f 

(father's sister), El 191,197: and Vjachi, 

II 195 (tree, 191), ef. n 359-60 

’ — Faulaho (Bay): ceremony enabling 
ion to eat with, ll 254: dcalh, 1 1 54: 
and father's siiict, etc. ii 191, nji-j: 
Fijian name I 103, 129: grcnl chiefs 
sometime* resisting, I 153, III S 17* 119 = 
powers, etc, I 152-3, 1 54; question of 
Succession to, HI .1168-9, cf. I 154: 
and inmafui Fuka Kuna, u 197 (tree, 
191): would be kiikd if bad chief, 1 153 > 
ill 1 17, 119 

— TaJtilaua, murder of, 1 1 43 

— Tdikaim and Samoa (l 1 71-^ 143 p 

in 250, 251 
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— ftfin* (ToriRsi): compared with the 
tiiupaii, li iBS-g; daughter of Ivilwiga 
by tmknnakiiba!ii wife, n *86, I&7: di¬ 
vine nature of, rt 1S7: father 1 * wiser 
of Jurronffo? (Tbteh), n 193^ 197. 
cf. 111 3191 father 1 * sisieFi daugh¬ 
ter? (Nana-Tehi) T ll 106-71; having 
tovtnt, II 1^7; Mariner's ignorance re, 
ii 194-5; preaiding at fuivcrtU of 
luitQKtfn, II 196, 197-8: h * purification " 
of* at inauguration of ruiiotwa, 11 nt— 
15, in* III ?i6 f 369: rank of daughter 
of, still higher, II 187, tee aha Tamahaz 
ranking above father or brother, 11 187, 
iSy: ranking as queen, II iqt (Tinch), 
ty6 (Nani-Tchi) ; title passing to 
Biller* II 197: transmitting rank to her 
children, ll 187: And the Smtorrifu of 
different generation*, it 187-ft,1*0*144, 
196-7: tmtonga, etc. kissing feet of, 
M * 9 , 1 , cf. 187 

Tukuahn (Fintui Tukuaho), Ton^a: as¬ 
cendency. f 155-8, 165: nisaiMimtion 
of, l 158-0, cf, 150,165, 169, hi 208-9: 
command e M n -chief, etc. I 156, 157: 
district of Hihifo tinder, 1 133, 133: 
Eua Is. governed by, I 135, 169: 
and father's Hiatcr's right*, It 11 £-13, 
III 371: of the Finaii f. 1 135: atm 
of Mmnui, * 146, 147, 150, 155, 157. 
169, 434: successors of, I 147, 159-60, 
434: &3 suzerain chief, I 137, 158, |68- 
9, cf, 154: tidkfltwkuMu , 1 *46, 147, 
15°. *57* l & 9 t 434 
Tulafalt, tec Councillor* (Samoa) 

Tu!i (snipe)* association with Tangarofl, 
I 104. IOJ 

Tuna and Fata, rev Kara and Tuna 
Tupn'i (Simon): brother yfSo^'e, 1 761 
and the concentration of she fourth tea, 

1 78,79: high pri«tof NAfanii'a, 1 78, 79 
Tupu-o-Eongo (Aisuiaki): descent from 
MafO-Unu and Ru woman, 1 286: de¬ 
scent from Ruatapu, 1 287.288,289,393: 
founder of the families, 1 28ft, 291- 
3, 293: marry ing descendant of Taruia* 

1 286 and 287, 288, 289, 291-2, 293: 
marrying woman of Ru group, 1 287* 
cf. aljfi. 3*Sr}, 203 
JVpu-title. ret wider Chiefs, terms, etc. 
Turanga (Maagaia): god of the Tongan 
dan, 1 359, ii 272, 273: incarnate in 
hazard, il 27*1 173 ‘ pnwt of, I 259, II 
436: worshipped at Aumonnii, 11 43, 
373 itmf n. : : worshippers not killed in 
Area of? ie 43 

Turban r chiefs title bound to head by, 
(Samoa), in 214, 2161 god-eel resenting 
ihe Weiring of, (Tonga), ti 258: ns royal 
insignia (Manu al, 1 54-5: wearing of, 
sign of defiance (Tonga). 11 a*B; 
worn in battle by worshippers of iVe 
(Samoa), It 330: worn by sacred king 
nt kava drinking (Fiji), 1 346 
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Turmeric: cloth offering to god smeared 
with, in illness (Tiknpia). 11 30a. cf. lit 
339 n. 1 ; tart smeared with, after dying 
god featti {Rotuma), me 337, 33S-9. ice 
aha god-rocks smeared red, IE 289 

Turrte: bom of woman (Samoa, TingiLaul, 
Cl 330, 245: not caught f (Easter Is.), il 
397: ceremonies before catching [M*j> 
qMesas) , n 2&2. 310, III 36-7, I39: 
ceremonies connected With, involving 
continence (Poumotu), 11 286, cf. Mir- 
quefn, It 282, m 37: coming of* re¬ 
vealed to priest (Paumocu). it 2I7: 
cooked, etc, near king's bouse (Fotuna), 
it 393: cooked ae nurat # 11 f 286-7, 
3m (Fiumotu): 269, 310 (Society); 
295 r 3 10 (Tongareva): cooked by men 
(New Hebrides), H 303: cooked ai 
sacred fire (Ramtnng*), El 277 i JTT : 
derived from head of goddess (Tonga), 
11 2 54-3 , 260: due to council or chiefs 
(Samoa), it 344= due to king, 11 177-8, 
3 1 1 (Ailutaki): 292“!, jra (Foruna); 
294, 312 (Funafuti): * 77 . 3” (Man- 
gflii): zB6. 3ta {Paurnotu •); 296. 3 13 
(Rakuhanga ); 277, 311 (Rarotonga); 
289, 31.2 (Rotuma)t not eaten lAlanj- 
hdti)* tl 295, cf, Tikopia, t) 29 8 : not 
eaten by chiefs (Tikopia), It 298: eaten 
by chiefs* etc. Onlv, II 294 h 313 ( Funa - 
ftiti): 303 (New Hebrides) ; 286, 312 
(Pauitlutu) ; 277, 31 i (RaiotOnga): 269* 
270, 3 11 (Society) 5 255* zfto* 31 1 (Ton- 
i 3 12 (Tdngareva): no E calm 

by COmmOners, II 586 (Fflumnto): 269, 
311 (Society); cf. Tnnga, ll 254-5* 31E : 
eaten by common people of other 
clans (TikopiB), ll 298: eaten by mdn 
™ ho caught it? El 2S7 (Paumolu): cf. 
Funsfuii, ll 294, and Samoa, ll 229: 
eaten at nmrae, 11 28^ fPaumuiu i: 26H7, 
3 ro (fkvcieiy): not r eaien at ? 

{Tongareva), n 295: eating of, inaugu^ 
rating man a* chief? (Tkingtrevn)* 11 
^95: fasting observed before turile^ 
feast (Paumntu), ll 286; fed mti rained 
(Samoa), ii 230: given to king at /oho 
(S amoa), it 544: aa god or incarnation. 
ee 302 (Dutf); 295 (Manihikil; 2S8 
(RnftMTU}; 22i, 224-5. *4^ 

moa); 298, 300 (Tikopia); 25 a, 254 
(Tonga): god, mock human sacrifice 
on eating Of (Samoa), It 24S: head due 
to kitig 1 Pli uiiioto 1, l 336, ll 80 , 28 6 H 
287, 312: (Samoa), ll 243, 311: kept 
in pool, ti 302 (OxiRtsng Java); 286 
(Pnumotu), ret aha Euttr I*. 11 397: 
king beaniig name of. (Marqneias), 11 
282: king wearing iniignia at turtlt-> 
ccrcmnny, 11 203 (Foe ana): 286, 433 
(Paumntu); cf. Funafuti, II 2941 (part) 
offend IO uodt (before feast). 11 286, 
efr 287 h 310 (Paumotq): 277+311 (Ruro- 
wn«s); 169, 370, jio, 3 ,i, 3 rj (So- 
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dciy); 255, s6o, 311. 313 (Tonga): 
295. jio, 313 (Tongat'eva): persons 
eating, sacred during day (pAumoxu), 
li 387: persons eating, without chief 1 '% 
leave, tailing id (Rotumi). si 289, 312: 
portions due to chiefs, etc. 11 243 p 244, 
31 t (Samoa); 333, 311 (Tonga): 

religious ceremonies at turtle (east 
(king important),, 11 293, 310 (Fotuna)- 
2Q+, 310 (Funafuti); 2E6-7, jio t m 71 
(Faumoru); 294-5, 310 (Tangoxeva): 
sacred, 11 282, cL 2S4 (Marquesas); 
291 (Niue): not sacred? (Qngtong J avn), 
It 302; sanctity of, and privilege of 
oatitigp II 310-15: symbol of nsljgious 
supremacy (Rarotonga), 1 269, 42^; 
taboo on, removed before killing, etc, 
H 293, 310 (Fotuni); 294 (Funafuti)' 
287 (PsTumotu); 294-5 (Toogortv*}: 
taboo to whole island formerly (Tiko- 
pia). Ii 298: watch towers for. i Easier 
la,) 11 297: women not eating, (Tonga- 
reva), n 294, 295: no women at kill¬ 
ing, etc. ceremonies (Funafuti) r n 294 s 
women turning into* II 291 (Rotumu); 
230 (Samoa) 

Tulaha (Tahiti) p fee um/tr At nhuni 
Tutapu (Society); a chief of Hivn (Ra 1 - 
Eatea), I 234-5, 267: living at Faun, 
Tahiti. 1 234, ^67: and origin of Ttno- 
mano name, 1 275: quarrel with Tangiia , 
I 234, 235, 267-8. HE 291: relationship 
to Tan glia, i 267: Rongo-ma-Ucngn the 
god of, 1 368 

Til-tarangi [ ancestor of Pa f. (Raro¬ 
tonga), I 272 t islands conquered !>y, I 
33: Polynesians in Fiji in time of t 1 32 
Tuiavflke, god of Iro, 1 27 1 
Tu-fe-rongiatea: nod Rn'iniei tmiroe, 1 
218-19, u 62: and voyage* of dis¬ 
cover)', 1 35 

Tu-re-rangi-mamma, 1 21 
Tutmla (Samoa); not concemed with fu- 
fti'ifa titles, 3 Hi; districts, E 42: the 
faftuU and Tacmn. etc, II 453-4: 
first inhabitants, I 48-9' governmental 
centres, i 44: ^greeting*' of all Samoa 
not mentioning'. 1$ 464: "Hug" of t not 
glancing at_ fruit trees. Ell 74, ^5, 321: 
man evolving from vine, etc. in, 1 90 
ami jj. 5. 123-4, <*5-6, 129, ijS. 139. 
cl, 100, Jfen/ro Tonga h 1 136-42 
Twins, king giving royal name to* (Easter 
1*.), 139* 

Vi the blind, ta Kui 
Ui-re-Rarupurii, 1 35-6, 2 ill, 233 
Uliesea, tu Ra'ifttea 
Union Islands, ire Tokelau 
Opolu: areas t 1 40, 42, 43, 44-6: creation 
1 47, 48-9. 96* 123-4 : division, 
atnongsom of Pili F 1 5W-9, 106. in 250, 
238, 321: division of land by AtiongiCp 
1 65, In 149-50, 238: founded by sum 


of Ffili (Mojiu p ans) R t 58-9 : founded by 
Tongans, I 59: gods of, not known in 
Tonga, 1115: kingdoms. 1 40. 45: man 
evolving from vine, etc. iOp 1 90 and ri. 5, 
123-4, 125^6, 129. cF 100, 

Aim Tonga. 1 136-42; Msmu b n 
dominating. T 106-8: Munu'an in¬ 
fluence over, decline. 1 73, to8 p i to } 11 1 f 
its: mome in, meeting-place of gods + 
I 49, 96, 127: origin of name, etc. 1 48- 
9 : pre-Tangamani in, 1 68. EE P 92-4. 
125-8: and the Tong&n invaders. 1 70- 
2j 73* cF 121: itt tdio Aana. etc. 
Usoairin w under Councils of chiefs 
(Samoa) 

Utatakierma (Atiu): arrival of. and flight 
of Tutuaiva, 1 395, 298: defendant 
acquiring power over Maukeand Miri¬ 
am, 1 295, 398, 299: descendant marry¬ 
ing woman of rivw line, 1 295. 298, 111 
69: descendants kings of Atlu till 
modem times* I 295-6* 298* 111 (19: 
descent from Area, m 69: descent from 
Tenguroa, I 295, 298: descent from Te- 
Erui, 1 295* 198 md n* 1 , m 69: esreb- 
fishing rule, 1 295, 111 69: living at 
Mokoero, 1 295 

Uvea (Loyalty): aborigines, area, 1 41 5, cf. 
417: aborigine* Melanesian, 1 "415: 
absence of chiefs 1 language, 1 416-17: 
native names for, 1 415, 416: Poly¬ 
nesian language in Uvea dUtrict T 1 416; 
Tongan coloniits, 1 415, cf. 417: WiFi* 
Is. group in, 1 415, 416, 417 
— (Wallis fa,): constitution similar to 
that of Tonga, I 372: districts of same 
names as those of Tangatabu, I 369—70, 
421, 11 54: Kaiika and, I 266: mala 
part)’, I 370, 37i p 425, III 205: three 
groups (in own areas), 1 370, 371-2. II 
54: tributary to Tonga, 1 142, 167 

- kings: belonging to iti family of 

the mnio, 1 370, 371-2,, m 205: con¬ 
sulting council, 3 37 Q k 11 496, 111 135: 
dual kingship? I 370-2,421: election of h 
III 205-6; governing with two military 
chiefs, I 370: imposing taboos, I 371: 
labour due to, 1 371: list ol, 1 372: 
not looked at, |II 88: making peace and 
Wdir, I 371 p 111 135: nominating 
III 206; powers of life and death, | 370- 
I ; presiding at assemblies, etc,, I 371 : 
right to subjects 1 property, | 371; suc¬ 
cession to office, 1 370, cf. 371-2,1 it 383^3 

- ihc fdvalu: able to H>ppoie king's 

veto, I 37 J ’ actual mJminSairainr. s 370, 
37V 372^ belonging to 2nd family of 
main, 1 370, 371-2, HI 205: inaugurat¬ 
ing the king. Ill 205-6: numin-iied by 
king, 111 206: succession to office, til 
38a 

\Vujliiti (Samoa). 1 62-3 „ 66, 67 
Vaiori chiefs, ut the Te^'a, Vniari chiefs 
Yaitupu (Ellice ytoup), 1 377, 378, 380 
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Fan# Ifaku}, ii 176-7 (Fiji)* i&o< 1B2 and 
n, 3 (Tonga) 

Vale*. f« Ate* 

Yavail (Wawau): name associated with 
11 Rarotongan*," l 20: name connected 
with Maori paradise, 1 20; ns name for 
Barbara, J 514 

Ychiatua chiefs {Tahiti)] chief# of Tta- 
hupw, I 176, 17S n. 5 + 186, 192, 228 
n. 1 - $Ffon to secure indcpvddencc 
from Papara,! 192, f 93 " 4 j * 9 S“&. s«- 3 . 
cf. Ii 341-2: great chiefs, I 17E: heads 
of the Outer Tew* 1 192: mrae, i*e 
Marne of Taudra^ Tahiti: Pomare 
chiefs related to, I 195' F®m*K h * son 
succeeding, l zoi ond n. 4, cf. 195: re¬ 
lationship to PajMrn chicfe, I 18G: 
sometimes stronger than Papal* chScff, 

I i86 r ii 40, cf. s 202-3: tattoo mark, H 
323: TutaJkd s atiempt to crush, 1 196-7 

— (of early date), driving out Teutira 
chief* 1 177 it. ip 186, cf. 176“? 

’— (contemporary of Amo, etc,): death, 
1 197: or wir with Amo, 1 19*. 193, 194. 

II J41-2 

— (friend or Spaniards): power to banish 
offender^ ill 19-20: relative positions 
of Fumare I and, i 197: succeeded by 
brother, iu 376: succeeding to father'* 
title, I 197 

Viidii (Tonga): chief of district , 11193-4" 
deferring to inspired priest, it 413: 
divine descent, It T95. 359= father's 
sister's son of taitanga, n 19S 
192): Mariner 1 * ignorance re, 11 195, 
359-6*: person sacred, 11 196: respect 
due from tuttr/nga to kou of, 11 196-7: 
son of Tine h ijuitoti^a fefinr) l ll 193 : 
tuitonga kissing feet of, ir 196 

Vine, man ei-oEvjng from (pre- 1 Tangn- 
toans ,h h Samoa, I go and n. 5. 10*, 1ZJ- 
4, 125-6, 129. 13S, 239p cf. Tonga, 

I 136-42, 111 65 

Volcano cult: and the dual peopte, t 7. 
302 —j, cf. 95: iind pre-kava element in 
Marqueita*, 'l 3*2-3: and the pre-Tan- 
gannirv*, I 95 If, 2: see aha gtidt MilU 4 i 
amt Fe'e 

Walls: fortress wall of Manana (Samoa^ 

III 253: of Stone# (Marquesas), 111 297, 
299; {Hornma), 111 30S, 309; (Samoa) , 

II 3 S, III 249-51. 252-4: of stones and 
earth (Society), ill 278-9 

War: asperging of warrior? before, (Sa¬ 
moa), 11 239: challenges, til 156 (Mnr- 
quegas. Tonga): chief impo clam during 
(Marquesas), 3 319, HI 128, 13*, IpZ 
(Samoa), ILt rOO, 103, 107 ] commander- 
in-chjef, rhe 6al.i J Tonga), I 14^^ 1 50 - 1 , 
cf. 1 56: commitnder-in-chief, the kuig ? 
(Paumotuh I tl 132 . cf. =*41 comman- 
der-m-diief H secular king (Fyj). I 346. 
42*; (Tonga), I I57p 163-4, cf. IJ*p *4$. 


4353 xer flfrfl Easier Is. I 39Sh 4=5 ■ 
consultation of god#, etc. before, 11 290, 
438 (Ratuma) : 425 (Society): council* 
of, see under Council# of chiefs* aho 
under Council meetings: the lfc cutting 
of the cord of union 11 (Tahiti)* 11 343, 
cf. 347-3: emblem of Oro given 10 
combatants {Tahiti}, it 343: emblems 
of gods worn, etc, by worshipper* 
(Samoa), ii 319-20: father's sister, etc. 
deciding re, (Samoa)* 11 to*: fighting on 
sacred ground taboo (Tonga), H 140: 
human sacrifice connected with, (3yian- 
gaia), 1 156, It 3# and n. 1; {Sode^r) t 

I 223, 11 343, 419- importance of in¬ 
spired person# in, (Society) 11 w 
dl0 Alatwa orator-chief* (Samoa) i 
king commanding during, (Marquesas), 
111 130, 131: king declaring, ete. (Man- 
gareva), 111 132; (Samoa), nr 103: 
(Uvea), 1 371. I" USi king (wcular) 
declaring, Tonga, in lao: king, priests 
end chiefs deddmg re, (Society), n 483. 
cf. 4S4, 111 124-3 ■ nicsMngers, see under 
MeycnRcrE: mustering of forces (Ta¬ 
hiti), 11 342, cf. Samoa, ll 330: orator- 
priests deciding rt f (Samoa), 111 43*9* 
104; pravers during, tet AtaUma and 
prayers during war: priest deciding re, 
(Samoa), III 40, cf. Marauew, i 3 10 « 
Society, 11 419: sacred king not ad¬ 
vising re, (Tonga), I 161-2,163: saertd 
king fastening girdle on warriors before 
(Mangaia), 1 251: sacred king not 
fighting. % 346. 42® (Fiji): 456 (Man- 
paia): sacred king formerly engaging 
in ? (Rotuma), i 359,11 403: sacred king 
not leading in, faster U., I 397, 

403 ; sscred king raising taboo on life 
(Mangaia), I ijfi, 419., II 547-^6 , cf. I 
165, see aln? Tonga, fmfofljfd, 1 159. 
165, 418. ill 120: sacred king safe in, 
(Tonga 1 , I 143-4* 4 1 ® 1 secondary 
sacred chief not safe tn p (.Mangaia), I 
256 : scout* And sentinela (Society)* 

II 422j 423: filters son's privileges 
during, see under Sister's &on: time 
filed by priest, etc. (Marquesas), i 3IOJ 
(Society), II 419: tee afro Alaiaua, etc.; 
Avenging death of teJaiion; Conch 
shell: Divination: and Omen# 

— allies and supportcrai adopted persons 
(Hervey), £1 346, It! 287, 306-7. 379 s 
"brother'' villages? (Samoa), 1 85, 423+ 

ll 326-8, see aha Alatami and Btiidiu: 

chief# relations (Aitutaki)-, t 284, tl 
346 p (Mangareva), I 334 " 5 ^ » 

(New Hebrides)* 11 354; (bamoa), El 
33c, 331; (Society!, tl 34 ^- 3 = chiefs 
wife-# relations (Samoa), II 135 * 157“9+ 
3Jo-r, 354 - 5 . ^ Mangaia p it 349* 
hurfb^tid protecting vrifc'i relatioiif: 
colonial bninchcs (Samoa), It 5, 331; 
councillor# 1 * warriors. See under 
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Councillors; dependent* attached to 
dan (HtrYey), 11 11.5-20: district chiefs 
followed by ow-n people, U342 (Tahiti) \ 
330 * 303, cfr 382 (Tonga): fit per¬ 
son* Conscripted (Tonga), II 339: 
gfOUp summoned by hrad chief (Mix* 
quesaa), 1 317, 321 ; (Tahiti), 1 177, 11 
341-2,485-6,487“® 3 group summoned 
by since rain (Marquesas), 1 317, 320, 
322, n 48 ; (Tahiti), U 342 : head chief 
supported by group (Marquesas), 1317* 
K 35*; (Samoa), J 423, n n, 330, III 
im. J* 3 i rf. ti tj-6, 33S-6i king 
supported by chiefs (Tongs), 11 3391 
military service due from sub-land¬ 
holders (Society), in 276, 236-7; 

(Tonga), II 339, in 266+ ef_ Rarotonga, 
^ 39 ^ PI *00: visitors fighting for 
hoftl ( Tonga), U 339 «mrf n; 8: ice also 
individual supported by tribe, etc., 11 
351 (Marquesas); 352 (Piumotu); cf* 
Samoa, n 331, Tahiti, IE 344; and tika 
members of clan defending each other 
fMangaia). l 458, II 43 P 138, 34* h c£ 
Samoa, n 85-6. 126, 335-6 

— conquered party, «e r ; conquered 
chief not killed (Tahiti), l 1S5: con¬ 
quered Warrior a marrying into and 
serving victor a dsn (Hervey)* 11 1 19- 
40 . cf. 1391 enemies burnt alive (Man- 
HBia), 1 260: enemies killed and eaten 
(MangaLa), 1 -57. 259, cf. n 348; (Pan- 
motu), I 336: goods seized by victors 
(Samoa), 1 86: Wid, tee under Land of 
conquered party': pruonen, eats thrown 
to sacred eel? (Tahiti), U zti&; priswim, 
aacrificed (Society), 11 419: prisoners, 
act adrift (Tonga), in 15-16: prisoners 
Used as dive? , iff under Slaves: tiffin, 
heads cut off (Samoa), n 305: van¬ 
quished family head yielding name to 
protector {pen forma), (Samoa), n 8: 
women ana children kept as ilivrs, 11 
402 (Niue); 400 (Paumcmi)r women 
taken by victnu (Ahutakl), 1 284-3; 
(Samoa), 1 86, II 371, cf. t 72-3; tee 
Gha under Land, of conquered party 

— not shedding related blood, etc.: 

' cW P inter-mamages and war taboos 
fMarqueww), II 350-1; (ighisrtg between 
families prevented by village council 
(Samoa), it 4-47, cf. 333, itt 3: lighting 
IfCifllMJU neighbours permissible at 
annual feast (Samoa), n 333; fighting, 
etc. between relations displeasing ro 
coda, 11 346, cf, 347-® (Mangaii); 333 



—by district capi ul ? 
(Siimoa), in tfii, 106: fighting within 
area quelled by whole area (Samoa), I 
46,424, til 3,4: head chief and internal 
conflict! (Samoa) It 330, 333, HI 3, 103; 
inter- elan fighting (Easter la,), 1 


386; (Mnngaja), t 259, 261, 464, it 44, 
138: inter-^clan +l fighting, defeated 
Section losing clfimhip (Mangaia), ll 
139-40; killing of fellow ^-worshipper a 
*in (Man gala), 11346* 3+7, cf* 347-8: fejl |- 
ing nf fcllew^worihipprra perminiblr 
in war (Mantua), 11 346, 347: killing 
Within group, ll 355: no killing within 
tribe (Marquesas) h it 351 : murder 
within tribe, a crime (Niue), II ^53; 
neighbours lighting on opposite sides 
not lacing each other (Samoa), it 333: 
relations fighting on opposite sides, n 
331-3 (Samoa); 339 - 4 ® (Tanga) 1 r#U~ 
tions not fighting (Samoa), II 332-3: 
relations going fafcly to enemy camps 
(Marquesas^ TE 350, see also under 
Sister a son: relation! not killed in war 
(Marquesas), 11 J50 

W ar-goda; each. district having (Samoa) h 
ll 407; each god the war-god of its 
Worshipped? tec NalilnuH, Pava, Talsu- 
enulie, etc. (Sffmoa) J It 241-4: national 
war-gods (Samoa), ll 407: ice also under 
names of fadf 

Water; (and: COCOElUt-Wrfller p etc.) as con¬ 
ductor of taboo, tee under Taboo; 
created by Tone (Tahiti), 1 244 
Wawuu, tee Vavau 

Weapons, designs on. representing names, 
]| ;jh ; Marquesas); cf. 327 (Niue) 
Weather, HV Rain arid Wind 
Wedding ceremonies: doth with blood 
Of the mothers-in-law given to bride 
(Society), 11 ti 6 : presents shared by 
mothers brother and father of bride 
(TikopiiO, ic 311; Tanc prayed io p at 
(Ptumotti), i 340 
Wells (Rotumi), III 310 
Whales - due to head chief (Rflrmongfc), 
i z68: offerings to, (Tonga), 11 253: 
originally human (Marquesas), it 307: 
sacred, not killed (Tonga), it 253; 
spirits returning in form of, (Tonga), ir 
453 1 3 ^ 6 : SWOliowing land and people 
(Hervcy), 11 274: swallowing Niue 
woman, 1 351 

Whales’ teeth; gods immanent in (Sa¬ 
moa), tl 2 Zt; (Tonga), u 354, cf. 1 h® p 
456: as ivur omens (Samoa), It 250: 
worshipped (Samoa) h l| 250 
Whcnua-Wnr, 1 35, 21® 

Widowen: pushed out of house os corpse 
carried out (Rorurna), 11 122; stranger 
widower remaining with wife'a family 
(Raromfiga), 11 izq 

Widows despoiled and evicted (Pfiu- 
moru), m 30j p cf* 304: fed hy soni in¬ 
heriting (Funafuti), III 383: head- 
covering wom by (Gngiong Java), 
ll 30a: holding fund for life (Funafuti), 
in 383; mourning by, (Ongtong Java) 11 
308: strangled (Fiji), 1 346: strangling of 
widow of sacred king taboo (Fiji), 1 346 
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Wife; going its husband'* family (Raro¬ 
tonga) h 31 120: going t* husband k & 
family (higher claws}, (ft*Euma)U ie 
122 r and husband, term for (Foiuna), 
11 207: fending of, j« Lending wives: 
marrying deceased husband's brorlicr 
(Samoa), fi 125: rdMtoiuhip between 
wives of two brother* (Tikopto), !1 
310: same term for cither spouse 
(Tonga), 11 17S: terms for, II ms 
(Niue); 204 (Faumotu); r-p.H—•> (Samoa); 
19^ (Society)’ 209 (Tiknpia); terms for, 
according to rank (Samoa),, 111 Oo 

Wife s brother: Avoidiinces between hus¬ 
band and, (Tikdpta), II 212: husband 
protecting, (Mangaio), 11340: sometimes 
marrying husband's sister I'Samoa). U 
125. no: term for, applied to sister's 
husband (Tonga), ll 1S1, d Tikopia, 
n 110 

— brother’s d* Lighter, secondary wife 10 
husband (Samoa), 11 161, 171 

-descendants* out marrying hus- 

bund's sister's defendants (Samoa), 11 
135. ii 9 

— father: avoidances between husband 
and, (Tikopia)* u an: called ''father, 1 * 
it 109, 210 (Tikopia); 17S (Tonga): 
and husband "t father, term for (Tiko- 
pla), it sio 

— mother: avoidances between husband 
and (Tikopia),* 11 an: called M mother. 1 ' 
it 2*9, cf. 210 (Tikopia 1; 17S (T^nga) 

— Bister: husband's rimhi to, il m 
(Marquesas); (Niue): marriage 
with deceased wife's sister (Samoa), 11 
125: as secondary wife (Samoa), II 
l6li cf- I 64 (Lafoifc etc.), and t 75-6 
(San alalia): sometime* marrying h us- 
bflnd’s brother (Samoa)* n 125, izo: 

— — and aster* husband, and husband's 

brother* etc. (Tlkopin), 11 110 

— sEster'a husband, a "brother' 1 (Ton- 

Wills: tu 164-9: adopted son unable to 
nominate own relation (Samoa), HI 367: 
binding nature of, III I ft) (Marquee); 
166, 1 67, :z4'5 (Samoa) - 168 (Tahiti): 
carried out from fear of deceased 
(Samoa), 111 166, 224-5: chief confirm¬ 
ing, etc. (Mangaia)„ III 202: chief 
nominating heir, tEl 169 (Bukahuka); 
160 (Fotuna); (Hervey): ? 380 

fMiapic^); 144—61, 165, 166, 167, 
iSa, 214-5, 366, cf. 1 52, 11 100-1, 134 
(Samoa); i6fl, 372, 373 (Society); 

165, cf- Joaioh. 1 147 (Tanga); 169 
(Uvea): chief nominating heir likely 
to Sac favoured by council (Samoa). UJ 

166, 179, 367-8: chiefs ntoinaiioti 
confirmed or disregarded, m 1&S-9* 


202. 37ft (Hcrvey); t 63 , 1S6 (Tonga): 
duefa nomination generally confirmed* 
111 166(Samoa); iEp P cf. E&id, 371 (Ton¬ 
ga); lee jjiro Uvea K in 169: chief* 
nomination standing, but council de¬ 
posing evil heir (Samoa), iie 181-2: 
conti rmaneuL of chief* nomination 
necessity (Samoa), || 15; > (Tahiti), 
Hi 1 63 ; council not always sonctionifig 
chiefs nomination (Samoa), Hi 1615, 
178, cFl 365: dying man transmitting 
powers to heir? (Samoa, Tahiti}, Ed 
22J-5, cf. II 419-20. 111 165-6, 168: 
family appointing heir if no will made 
(Samoi) h 111 l8tt family head namj- 
tuuing heir (Samoa), in 165, 166, 167, 
176, 181 h 224—51 family head’s nomina¬ 
tion confirmed by family (Samoa)!, 111 
1661, 176?, iSl: family head s nomina¬ 
tion might be disregarded (Samoa), ml 
179: father nominating heir (Samoa), 
ill 365-6, cf. M 107: importance of 
nnruination by chief (Samoa), in 367* 
cf - u 134: individ uals bequeathing crop* 
(Roruma),iM 31 i v 312-13: individual* 
bequeathing land, etc., lit lb ®,33 5> 3®3 
(Funafuti); 169 (Niue); cf, Rotucna, mi 
169, 310, ji2 r 313- Society, tu 374: 
king s " will 1 ' influencing elector* [T on- 
ga). III 168. 186, iSS: nomination of 
chief indicating will of godf III 224-5 : 
term for (Samba), III 166: will of Ami* 
Motiua (Paumotu), i« nadir AfUia 
Motua: will of Ationgie (Samba), we 
under Ationgie: will of flotumaEija 
(Easter la.), I 388-9, III 383: will of 
LcaMi (Samoa), I 6t, Ill 172: will of 
Pili (Samoa), I 58-9, III 172: will of 
Wasiliihti (Samoa), I 67, cf, 63 

Wind: Created by Tunc (Tahiti), I 744: 
king controlling (Tuhtii), m 327, cf, 
Foiuna, III 34*: rocks raising tern pea I 
(R 0 Eui 11 :r), II 2 $y 

Women, island inhabited solely by K (Mar- 
quesuu), n 283 

World, origin of man and, m* under place 
mmts 

Yams: Alo-alo invoked ai ripening of 
(Tonga), 11 412: as clan rtrusi (Tikopio), 
11 299, 300-1: end* of leaves of r em- 
blent* of god (SiimoaL n 2281 first- 
fmits offered to sacred king (Easier Is.), 
1 394* M (Tonga), lit 350-3: origin 
(born of goddesa), 'long*, 11 258, 260: 
planting of, and individual righrs (Niue)* 
Hi 304, 305; tabooed before feast 
(Houma), in 340 

" Year/ 1 a six-month* period (Rotuma), 
i« 335 . 33 & 
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